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Chr onicle of Events 

July 1942 

His Excellency the Governor-General's Executive Council was 
extended ; and it was announced from New Delhi that His Majesty 
the King was pleased to approve the appointment of Sir 0. P. 
Bamaswami * Aiyar, K.O.S.I., K.O.I.E., Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Sir E. 0. 
Banthall, Sir Jogondra Singh, Sir J. P. Srivastava, and Khan Bahadur 
Sir Mohammad Usman, E.GI.B., to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General of India. 

Mr. Bholafahai Desai resigned his membership of the Congress 
Working Committee. 

His Highness the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes in Bombay, expressed the determination of the 
Princes to fight for the King-Emperor and the defence of the Motherland. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru declared at Nagpur that the Indians 
being a subject people could not help China. Pandit Nehra deplored 
the condition of education in the oountry due to the war situation. 

. Mr. L, S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in his book 
"Freedom and India,” complained : "Wo are charged 'with professing 
a fight for freedom and demooraey in Europe while denying both 
to India.” 

Mr. C. Eajagopalachari resigned his membership of the Congress 
and the Assembly. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution urging the 
withdrawal of the British power from India and pleaded with the 
British Government to accept the Congress proposal. On the failure 
of the appeal, the Congress intended to utilise all its non-violent 
strength for the vindication of tho political rights and liberty of 
India, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

At the All-India Depressed Classes Conference at Nagpur Bao 
Bahadur N. Sivaraj MX.A, (Central) declared : "If we now help the 
Allies in winning the war, X assure you that a settlement of our 
problem will go before the tribunal of the United Nations.” 

Maulana Abul E&lam Azad, Congress President, said in New 
Delhi: (re: negotiation with the Congress) : "If this refers to India’s 
right to Independence, it is certainly not a matter for negotiation. 
It is a fundamental prinoiple whioh must be recognized by the 
United Nations. But if this question refers to arrangements for the 
duration of the war......it is quite obvious to my mind shat matters 

of this nature can only be settled by negotiation”. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview at Bhopal said : "The recent 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee and the pronouncement 
of Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders have created a most 
dangerous and most serious situation in the country.’' 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article entitled “To every Japanese”, 
said : “I would ask you to make no mistake aoout the fact that you 
will be sadly disillusioned if you believe that you will receive a 
trilling welcome from India.” 
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Dr, Syod Mahmud, ex-MImsfcer, of Bihar, and a member of the Congress 
Working Committee, eaid at Patna: ‘‘The Congress is always prepared 
for a settlement with the British Government if its essential demands 
are conceded." - (1 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru wrote in a letter to the Times, Nothing 
can be more dangerous in its implications or consequences than the 
Wardha proposals, particularly at a juncture like this," 

Mr, M. S* Aney said at Nagpur: "The Cripps’ proposal should 

be accepted.these proposals gave all parties the chance of coming 

together and evolving a line of action for Government." 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said at Poona: "The visit of Sir Stafford 
Cripps was a calamity to India and the Allied cause. It was the 
biggest diplomatic failure. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar wanted to resign the Presidentship of the 
Hindu Mahasabba, on acoount of ill health, 

tit Professor Coopland, Professor of Colonial History at Oxford, surveying 
the Cripps’ Mission's negotiation, in a booklet published in London, 
observed: "As regards both Anglo-Indian and Hindu-Moslera relations the 
Cripps’ Mission has opened a new phase of the Indian question.” 

The Government of Bombay decided to institute a State Medical Faculty to 
hold examinations leading up to the registrable medical qualifications in 
Allopathy, pending the conversion of the Government Medical Schools at 
Poona ana Ahmedobad into Medical Colleges. 

Pandit JawharUI Nehru, In an interview to the "News Chronicle” said: 
“We want all Indians to have the will to resist Japanese aggression and never 
to submit and to help Chine to the beat of onr ability. But it Is impossible 
to do tbeae things effectively within the frame work of the present structure 
and policy in India. Risks must bo taken in the attempt to change this, 
but complacently to allow it to remain Is the grentest of all risks. The defence 
of India can only be effective under a free Government with the full co-opera¬ 
tion and good-will of the Indian people.” 

Mr. Ratendra Prosad discussed the political situation with Mahatma Gandhi 
at Watdhaganj. The discussion included Gandhili’s proposed new movement. 
Mr. Kher, er-Premier of Bombay, bad further talks with Mahatma Gandhi 
on the constructive programme about village self-sufficiency. Mr, 0. Rcjngopala- 
chari, apprised Mahatma Gandhi of the trend of his discussions with Mr. Jinoah, 
who misted on his demand of Pakistan in his talks with Mr. Rajagopalachari. 

The Council of tha United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee held 
two sittings st Gorakhpur.—It discussed the general situation in the country 
in tbs light of the international situation. 


3ud. It was announced from New Delhi that His Majesty the Ring was pleased 
to approve the appointment of Sir 0. P. Rsmaswami Iyer, k.c.b.j., e.c.i,e 
Dr. B. R. Ambedker. Sir E. C. Bentbnll, Sir Jogcndra Singh, Sir J. P. Srivnstava’ 
x.b.e., and Khan Bahadur Sir Mohammad Usman, K.o.t.E., to the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General of India. 

The following appointments to portfolios were made by the Governor-Genera] *_ 

Member in charge of Information-Sir O. P. Ramaswami Iyer in succession 
to the late Bt. Hoo'ble Sir Akbar Hydari. « 

Member in charge of Civil Defence—Sir J. P. Srivaiitava, in succession to the 
Isle Hon’ble Dr. Raghabendra Rao. 

Member for War Transport, and for Ports and Air respectively consequent on 
the appointment of Sir Andrew Clow, lain Member in charge of Communications 
to be Governor of Assam—Sir E. 0. Benlhall and Khan Bahadur Sir Mohammad 
Usman. 

Member for Defence.—The Hon’ble Malik Sir Feroz Shan Noon. 

Commerce Member—Tbs Hon, Mr. N. R. Barker, to succeed the ETon’ble 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Ramaswnmi Mudnlisr, on his appointment as a representa¬ 
tive of India on the War Cabinet. 

Member in charge of the Department of Education, Health and Lands in 
itjcceaaioa to tbt Hoo’ble Mr. N# B* barker—Sir Jogcndra Singh, 
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Member-in-charge of the Department of Labour la succession to the Hon'ble 
Malik Sir Feroz Khan Noon—Dr, B. R, Ambedkar. 

The portfolio of Hla Excellency the Connmander-in-Cbief, In future to be 
designated the War Portfolio. 

Mr. L, 8. Araery,' Secretary of State for India, said at question time in the 
Bouse of Commons, that he had received a letter' from the Glasgow Trades 
Council (a Labour Organization) asking for the reopening of negotiations and 
that be was replying that the Government’s attitude was clearly elated by 
himself and Sir Stafford Cripps on April 28. 

He added : “Statement* already mads show that the Viceroy will always be 
willing to listen to suggestions made within the framework of onr previous 
proposals by any representative body of Indian public opinion. 

Mr. M. A, Jlnnnh, In a Press interview in Bombay, said that he felt that 
tbo only way Britain could do Justice was by banding over “Moslem homelands 
to the Moslems and Hindu homelands to the Hindus." This, he said, was a 
practical proposition and would cause the least amount of trouble and friction. 
The Pakistan Scheme was just and reasonable both for Hindus and Moslems. 
He characterized the Congress proposal for a "united and democratic government 
for the whole of India” as one which could and would mean for atl intents 
and purposes, a Hindu Raj and Hindu domination, over a hundred million 
Moslems, 

Mr. Bhulabbal J, Desai resigned his membership of the Congress Working 
Committee ou account of til health aud addressed a letter to the effect to 
Maulaua Arad. ( 

Ird. Sir Aziza! Haque. High Commissioner for Indio, in visiting Manchester, met 
a number of Indian trainees who were working at engineering factories In 
the north-west. 

Mr. A, O, Sen, presiding at the quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, discussed the problem of food- 
supply in the country, Mr, Sen referred particularly to the position In regard 
to the supply of rice, salt and sugar. In this connexion, he expressed his 
approval of the Government's “Grow more food" campaign. 

His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanegar, in a statement at the meeting 
of the Chamber of Princes, in Bombay, reiterated the determination of the 
Princes to lace and fight the difficulties ahead with all their resources for their 
King-Emperor, fox the defence of their Motherland aud for the world cause 
at stake. 

His Excellency die Viceroy sent a message of Greeting and Goodwishes to the 
President of the United StateB on the occasion of the American Independence 
Day. 

The adjourned meeting of the Provincial Organizing Committee, set up by 
the Progressive Coalition Parly was held at the Calcutta residence of the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, with Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq in the chair. 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting held under the 
presidentship of Pandit Suraj Bali Pandey, President of the Gorakhpur District 
Congress Committee, at Gorakhpur, observed : “We do not want the Germans 
or the Japanese to come to India, We will fight them with or without arms.” 

4th. The High Commissioner for India, Sir Aziza) Haque, visited Liverpool, He 
was met by Sheikh Abdul Hamid and Mr. M. U. Bakhit, the Indian Seamen's 
Welfare Officer. 

Sir Azizul Haque, in a speech at Chester, said : “Today, India holds the 
most important key position”. Sir Azizul outlined India’s contribution of an 
average of 40,000 Seamen to the British mercantile services, the enlistment of 
60,000 men voluntarily to tbs army every month, and the development of 
industry on a scale which could not be believed by any one unless he went 
to India. India had been so organised that she was able to provide a very 
large amount of war munitions. 

Khan Abdul Chaffer Khan, speaking at a big Red Shirt gathering at Babra, 
near Cbarsadda, criticised the British Government for not taking Indians into 
their confidence. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote In the Barijan : “I have to pay a heavy price for 
having drawn up an entrancing picture of a free India without a single 
British soldier,” 

The Mysore Legislative Council concluded its discussion on the cat motions 
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od the Budget for 1943-43, and voted ell the demand#, 
sckharia. President oi the Council, presided. , , , . 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Nastpar, declared 
that Indians at the moment being a subject nation, could not help China. 
UnlesB India was free sho could not give Chinn nny help. Pandit Nehru added 
that Britain professed to bo fighting for freedom nnd democracy, yet she 
denied these to peonies In her Umpire. The result was that a subjugated country 
like India developed resentment and hatred towards Britain, 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing on the Jodhpur situation in the ffarijan, advised 
the workers to observe restraint in language. Ho offered his condolences to the 
widow and children of Mr. Balmukund Bisa. 

The Government of India decided to appoint an Officer to make a special 
study of the all-India aspects of problems conneoted with tho supply and 
prices of articles of common eon sumption. 

Mr. B. Q. Holdsworth, c.i.E.. i.e.s., Establishment Officer to the Government 
of India, was appointed Civil supplies Commissioner (Rice and Uiscellancoas) 
in addition to his duties as Establishment officer. 

b. Mr. Heherally, Mayor of Bombay, opening the National Youths' Conference 
at the St. Mary’s Hall, George Town, exhorted Indian Youths to follow the 
lead of Mahatma Gandhi, whoso voice was more than ever the voice of India, 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, presiding over the second Mysore State Hindu Mahaeabfaa 
Conference at Bangalore, said that the Hindu Mahasablia movement was, in its 
merit, entirely and strictly national and was always prepared to deal with 
the communal problems in n spirit of equality and justice. 

« Pandit Jawharla! Nehru wrote in tho National Herald : "Truth, they say, 
is the first casualty in war. There nre many other casualties..,..,I do not know 
in which category education will fall. In Indio, education is apparently 
considered a luxury in war time by Military or CSvil authorities. Already 
many Schools have been closed and probably many more will suffer the 
same fate." 

The Government of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance Identical with the 
Turbulent Areas Ordinance promulgated during tho latter part of 1941, in 
view of the recurrence of disturbances in Dacca. 

Mr. V. D. Savarksr, President, All-India Hindu Mabasabho, in a statement 
from Bombay appreciating the expansion of the Viceroy's Executive Council 
said: "It constitutes a step forward In the direction of constitutional progress, 
larger Indian la action and non-offioinllsaiioa of the Council Is also an improve¬ 
ment on the present state of things.” ' 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation at 
Poona, several resolutions touching on the various aspects of the political life 
of the country were pasted.—Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, President of the 
Federation, was In the chair. 

Mr N. Ealyankrlthoan, presiding over tbs South India Students and National 
Defenoe Convention held at Salem, stressed the Imperative need for national 
unity and a National Government to organise resistance to foreign aggression. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sspru issued a statement from Allahabad on the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, He said: “In my opinion the expansion 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council, though it raises the number of Indians 
to ten, does not really betoken any change In the political and institutional 
oharaoter of tbs council or its powers. It is only the continuation of the 
policy of the Declaration of August 8,1940." 

Mb. The Congress V, orklng Committee met at Wardhm under tho presidency of 
Maulana Abul Hatam Azad. 

The Government of Bihar prohibited the export of rioe outside the province. 

Dr. Cyril Fon, Director General, Geological Survey of India In a talk to a 
gathering of industrialists and journalists in New-Delbi, dealt with India's 
great mineral wealth and effort* to discover and develop it through th« 
Utilization Branch of the Geological Survey of India. P g “ e 

The Government of India informed the Bengal Chamber of Commerce that 
the question of granting compensation for goods abandoned by owner and 
goods seized by the enemy, would be considered after the war* 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, non-official business was taken up. Mr 
D, H. Chandrssekbaria occupied the chair, * 

7th, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India was asked by Mr. Stephen 
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Davit (Labour) 1 b tho House of Commons whether "frith a view to rendering 
unnecessary the retention fn India ol British, American and other troops now 
there he will make Immediate approaches to leaders of the Indian National- 
Congress in order to establish a Natiooai Government in India so that the 

S eople shall be inspired to organise the defence of their own country. 1 ’ 

Ir. Amery replied : ''No. The forces now in India are indispensable for tbe 
safety of India and for victory of the Allied cause and will be retained until 
victory is achieved,” 

Sir A, Bamaswaml Mndaliar, reviewing his three years’ stewardship of the 
Commerce Department of the Goveroment of India, at a meeting of the 
Madras Economic Association, claimed that though spectacular results by way 
* of starting "big basic industries” were not achieved during the period, a number 
of ''ancillary and* auxiliary industries bad been started, which would provide the 
base for basic industries.” 

At the session of the Congress Working Committee held at Sewagram, 
Mahatma Gandhi reiterated bis views already expressed in the Barijsn, both 
with regard to his attitude towards the British Government and the communal 
problem, i 

The Monshoor, the official organ of the All-India Muslim League, wrote 
from New Delhi: "In spite of tho strong position of the rank Mid file of the 
Congress Party, Mr, G. Kajngopalaehari, with firmness and determination is 
doing propaganda for bis great mission to effeot a settlement between the 
Congress and tho Muslim League,” 

A Press Note from Bombay, stated : ‘*81nee the Government of Bombay 
undertook a review of the cases of persons who are being detained under its 
order under Buie 20 of the Defence of India Buies, out of 84 communist 
detenus, who were under detention on January, 1, 1942, 4? have been released 
up to date. The remaining cases ere under consideration.” 

Mr. O, Bajagopalacheri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, which was 
held to celebrate the fifth anniversary of tho Chinese war of resistance, emphasised 
that the people of thiB country should shoulder the task of defending it from 
tha Japanese. He also pointed out that there was no difference between the 
"Pakistan’' of his conception and that of Mr. Jinnah and the communists. 

8th. The Congress Working Committee resumed its discussion on the general 
political situation at Sevagram. 

Pandit Jawbarinl Nehru in a speolal interview to British and American Press 
correspondents at Wardha, observed : "The Coogrees position is very much 
changed since Sir Stafford Cripps’ departure. Tho Congress is not prepared to 
accept what it was willing to then. The rank and file felt great relief when 
the negotiations failed. I would have got the passive approval of the Congress 
to a settlement with Bir Stafford uripps bnt now it is not possible to secure 
that passive approval." 

Sir Azizul Haque. High Commissioner for India in London, replying to the 
reception by the British Council in Liverpool, said : "India has her differences, 
but what country in the world la without its differences ? Ours is a vast 
country and therefore it ia natural we should have many languages but please 
remember that Indians are essentially a united people despite their many 
languages and creeds, ~ 

Mr, L. 8. Amery. Secretary of State for India in the foreword to the volume 
of his speeches, under the title "India and Freedom”, said : “There is no charge 
to which British public opinion has been more sensitive than the reproach that 
our policy towards India bears no relation to our professed war aime. We are 
charged with professing a fight for freedom Bnd democracy in Europe while 
denying both to India.” 

tth. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar in Mb letter to the President of tbe Tamil Nad 
Congress Committee, In reply to the latter’s communication, calling upon him 
to show cause why disciplinary action Bhould not he taken against him, wrote t 
"In order to be absolutely free to carry on my campaign for converting the 
Congress from its present policy, I have decided to resign my membership of 
the Congress and to tender my resignation of the Assembly membership at the 
meetingof the Party on the ifitb, July.” 

Dr, B. E. Ambedkar, labour Member-designate of the Viceroy’e Executive 
Council in an interview in Bombay t observed: "What » wrong with the present 
politicians in India is their conception of majority rule. Just as the minority 
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has no Tight to veto the decision of the majority, so also the majority has no 
t right to rule over the minority against its consent,” 

The Congress Working Committee had another sitting at Sevagram, 

Paodit Jawharlal Nehru in a Press interview asid: '‘Whatever we do our 
desire and intention are clear—wo do not wish to injure the causa of Chinn 
or the defence of Indie. It is obvious that nay step we may take against the 
British Government may bo full of perils. The problem before the Congress ia 
to take steps to increase the people's spirit of resistance.” 

The Bombay Government issued orders regarding the requisitioning and 
acquisition of properties for defence purposes, including A. R. P.—Collectors 
of districts and other requisitioning authorities wero instructed to give, _ in 
consultation with the local defence ’ authorities, as much notice as possible 
to persons who were to be evicted from their lands or buildings, and see that no 
person was evicted unnecessarily, 

10th. The Congress Working Committee held further discussions at Sevagram 
in Mahatma Gandhi's hut on the draft resolution on the political situation 
prepared by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. C. Rajsgopslachariar in a statement in Madras, said : H I am convinced 
that if the Congress accepts the principle 'of territorial self-determination 
that I have proposal in ray A. I. 0. 0. resolution, we can make Mr. Jinnah 
and his League accept It nod join the Congress in a united political front.” 

It was officially announced from Lahore that in response to tbs request 
made by beeparia, the Punjab Government decided to reouit the tax payable 
under the Punjab General Bales Tax Act tor 1811-42. 

Professor Reginald Ooupland in a broadcast talk from London, said: "It is 
no longer a question of Britain giving India freedom, ft is for India to take 
, It," He added, "Sir StafTord Crippa gave Indian politics just what was needed, 
a dose of realism. For the first time Indian Nationalists believed that Britain’s 
promise to give independence was genuine." 


lift. The Congress Working Committee met at Sevagram. Pandit Jnwharlal 
Nehru presented an alternative reeolation which denned more otearly the 
meaning of Mahatma Gandhi's demand for the British withdrawal and the 
stages by which the obioot was to bo achieved. 

The Congress Working Committee issued a series of instructions for the 
guidance of the people who wero affected on account of evacuation or other 
orders involving lost, either temporary or permanent, of landed property, 
motor vehicles and boats, 

The Government of India’s attitude regarding Press reports about tbo 
behaviour of troops towards the civil population iu eomo cases, was contained 
in a letter from Sir Frederick Puckle, Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Information and Broadcasting to the President of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 

The Government of Bengal it sued an order under the Defence of India 
Roles directing wholesale dealers in the oity dealing in essential commodities 
and foodstoffs as rice, wheat, flour, atta, salt, auger, soft coke, matches, 
kerosene oil, mustard oil, dale and coconut oil not to withhold from sale any 
of the commodities to any retail denier or other customer in quantities 
normally supplied by him, and also not to refuse to furnish cash memos or 
receipts for the commodities sold, 

Mr. K. San tan am m.l.a., (Central) resigned bis membership of the Congress 
and the Central Assembly, r 

Mr. Fszlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, In a statement- to the Associated Frees, 
observed: have not yet taken any steps to give a practical shape to my 

Idea of having a Progressive Muslim League, because I wish to make one 
final appeal to the Muslim League to render me justice.” 

, ? Excellency Sir Maurice Hallott, Governor of the United Provinces, 
replying to an address presented by the Municipal Board of Badaun, made 
a strong criticism of those defeatists and those destructive critics, of whom 
there are far too many in this country. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, replying to an address at Lahore, said that the Hindus 
,n 7 cr0 „ 10 permit the Pakistan Scheme to materialise. Ho 

would fight it tooth and nail. 


12ti). At the Congresa Working Committee meeting at Wardba, further diaetwion 
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on Mahatma Gandhi’s draft resolution, ■with particular reference to some of the 
objections raised against the draft took place. 

in reply to General Warell's message of greetings on the fifth anniversary 
of China’s struggle against Japanese aggression, Marshal Cbiang Kaisekn 
sent a message of appreciation. He said : ,T I deeply appreciate your greetings 
to mo and our fighting forces on tho fifth anniversary of our War of resistance. 
Such sentiments of friendship and words of encouragement as embodied in 
your message are all tho more gratifying for the very reason that they coma 
directly from comrades In arms bound by the ties of Common destiny and ideals. 

To observe the All-India Detenu Release Day, a public meeting was held 
at Royapattab, Madras, under the auspices of the Provincial Trade Union 
Congress, the Friends of the Soviet Union, the Madras Students’ Organization, 
and the various Trade Unions in the city, Mr. F, N. Ganesan presided. 

18th. Sir A. Ramaswaml Mudaliar, replying to addresses presented to him by 
the Southern India MEIlownere’ Association and the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce at Coimbatore, said: 'There was no doubt that at the end of 
this war India would rise to the full status of nationhood and eitjeenship 
and ooeupy that place in the comity of nations which was her due.” 

The Congress Working Committee speot another day discussing Mahatma 
Gandhi's draft resolution without coming to any final conclusion. 

A meeting of the Bindu-Moslem Women's Unity Committee was held at the 
residence of tile Nawab Begum of Dacca at which the programme of work to 
be undertaken was discussed and decided upon. 

14th. The OongresB Working Committee released a 700 word resolution on the 
political situation. The resolution gave a brief resume of the stand taken by 
the Congress. It urged the withdrawal of the British power from India, pointing 
out that the Congress wished to take no hasty step and would like to avoid, 
as far as possible, any course of action that might embarrass the United Nation 
and pleaded with the British Government to accept the Congress proposal. If 
tbs appeal failed the Congress would then be reluctantly compelled to utilise 
all its non-violent strength for the vindication of the political rights and liberty 
of India under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi.—After the resolution of 
the Congress Working Committee was released for publication, Mahatma 
Gandhi, in a Press interview explained the implications of tile resolution 
and answered a number of questions put to him by newspaper correspondents. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, in a statement 
in Bombay, referred to an article by Mahatma Gandhi la tire Harijan in which 
Gandhiji asked : "Have PakUteaists attempted to oouvert oppositionists in a 
friendly way ?“ 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, dealing with the Bur disturbances 
in Sindh, declared that considerable progress had been made towards bringing 
a very difficult and dangerous situation under control 
15 lb. Sir Obimaclal Setalvad in a statement issued from Bombay, said : “Those 
responsible for the Congress Working Committee’s resolution are faulty ai either 
practising colossal self-deception or of trying to fool the people.” 

it the meeting of the Congress Legislative Party (Madras), Mr. G. RsjsgopsM- 
ohati announced his' decision to resign his membership of the Madras Legislative 
Party and of the Assembly. 

The Hon. Mr. B. Sambsmurti decided to tender his resignation of the office 
of Speaker of the Assembly as also of his seat in the House- 

Sir S. Radhakriahnan dwelt on the international situation and on the Congress 
resolution, speaking at & function at Benares. 

16th. Pandit Jawherlal Nehru at a Press Conference in New Delhi explained 
the implications of the demand of the Congress for the withdrawal of British 
power from India, 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari communicated to the Governor of Madrae hie resig¬ 
nation of membership of the Madras Legislative Assembly, as also that of Dr. 
T. 8. Rajan. Mr. S. Ramnathan, P. Rat navel utbevar, Mr. Subramaniam, Mr. 
R. S. V. Aiyar, Mr. V- T. Venkataehari and Mr. Abdul Kadir. 

H, E. the Governor of Madras in his speech at Bellary observed “I beg 
everybody to read my remarks in the newspaper and try to realise how little and 
petty our differences are as compared with the great things we have yet to do 
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to prevent the Axis domination of tho world. We have got to think big and 
act quick.” 

17th. Maulana Abu! Eelam Azad, the Congress President, in the course of an 
interview to the United Press in New Delhi, observed : "The Congress would 
not be satisBed with any thing but the immediate declaration of independence 
i and the transfer of full power to die hands of Indiana.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in an interview at Jubbulpore, said : "The demand for 
the British withdrawal is not actuated by a desire to embarrass, but the motive 
behind is to enable India to defend herself and to help the Allies in winning 
the war by bringing India’s wholehearted support to the Allied cause.” 

18th. Ran Bahadur N. Sivarsj U.L.A., (Central) in the oourse of his presidential 
address at the All-Indta Depressed Classes Conference at Nagpur, said : "We 
know and feel that unless the Allies succeed in defeating tho Axis, India has 
no chance of becoming a free country. If we now help the Allies in winning 
the war, I assure you that a settlement of our problem will go before the 
tribunal of the United Nations and will receive consideration which 1ms not been 
hitherto bestowed on it by the British Government. Wo all wish an Allied 
victory," 

Dr. B, 8. Moonje. presiding over the Bribed Gujarat Hindu Yuvak Parishad 

Ahmcdabnd, declared : “The Hindu Mahosabha has nover been, nor does it 
ever intend to be, a purely communal organization.” 

Pandit Jawbarlat Nehru, addressing a public mooting at Meerut, declared ; 
"The only course open to tho oountry is to Bght British imperialism la order 
to increase India’s power of rcsietance to Fascist aggression.” 

Sir 0. P. Ramaswnmi Alvar, addressing a joint session of the Tr&vancore 
Legislature at Trivandrum, said i “I have perused and re-perused the resolutions 
arrived at. Wardha, tinder the inspiration and stimulus of that very great 
man Mahatma Gandhi. I do not think I can say anything else than this, 
that I have failed to follow or understand those resolutions.” 

At Gujranwala, apprehending a broach of the pence, tho polioe ordered tho 
dispersal of a Conference arranged by Babu .Kharak Singh to condemn the 
management and tho Bikander-Baldcv Past. 


lSth. Mahatma Gandhi, answering the question “If Harijan is suppressed”, wrote : 
“I would ask inquirers not to be agitated if Harijan is suppressed. The paper 
may be suppressed. The Manager has been instructed to stop the paper 
immediately orders are served on him. It is part of the movement to publish 
Harijan in defiance of orders. But though Harijan may be suppressed its 
message esnnot be so long as I live. Indeed the spirit will survive’the 
dissolution of tbs body and somehow speak through tho millions,” 

Sardar Patel addressed a meeting of looal Congress Workers in Bombay 
and explained the implications of the resolution adopted by the Working 
r Committee. He urged Congressmen to be prepared for all eventualities and 
1 to follow the instruction of Mahatma Gandhi scrupulously. They should feel 
and act as freemen. Sardar Patel also briefly spoke on the proposed Civil 
Disobedience movement 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan said at Peshwar: "The Congress resolution is 
«]“£ The British will be strengthening their position by acting on our advice. 
With an independent India, fighting whole-heortedly as on ally of the United 
Nations, tho chances of effectively resisting end overpowering the Japanese 
will considerably increase.” F 

Sir Bertram Slovens, who was Australian representative on the Eastern 
Group Supply Council in New Delhi said in a speech at Sydney : “If Jaoan is 
defeated, a now Order in Asia is inevitable. The East will never return to 
to its old quiescent subservlontslate. We roust think of tho Chinese, Indians 
Malayans, and Javanese as friends of equal status. European prestige in the 
form in which it used to exist has boon shattered,” 1 8 “ 

-»*Executive *‘uimU bCdk * r t °° k ° Ver CharS ° ° f the Labour portfolio in tho Viceroy’s 

® lr . *j ik ?, nd * r Kban, the Punjab Premier, presiding over the Lyallpur 
Biuret National War Front Conference held-.at Dssua, said : "If the British 
quit India, chaos will follow and ordered Government will not be possible." 

Mr. J. 0. Setalvad, President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, speaking at a 
luncheon In Bombay, given by the Chamber In honour of Sir A. Bamaswamy 
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Mndalisr, Commerce Member to the Government of India, observed: There was 
general expectation that the Industrialisation of the country would go on 
apace aa a result of the war. Unfortunately, if has not been so, as the Govern* 
moot constituted as they are, have not considered it as their prims and 
fundamental duty to help forward the development of vital Indian industries 
and the business community feels that this is due partially if sot wholly 
to the anxiety of the Government to maintain intact the foreign vested 
interests here.” 

Maulann Abul Kalam Arad, Congress President, in An interview in New 
Delhi, answered the question, "Whether there was any basis for the impression 
prevailing in certain quarters after the ststementa made by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Nehru that there was hardly any room left for any negotiation with' 

. the Congress.” "If," said the Maulane, "this refers to India’s right to Independence, 

| it is certainly not a matter for negotiation. It is a fundamental principle which 
must be recognized by the United Nations. But if the question refers to 
arrangements for the duration of the war, there is a clear procedure envisaged 
In the resolution of the Working Committee itself, and there ie no reason to ‘ 
suggest that there is no room for negotiation. It is quite obvious to my„ mpid 
that matters of this nature can only be settled by negotiations.” " 

Mr. N. O. Ohatterjee, Working President, Bengal Biitdn Mahaaabba, com¬ 
menting os the Wardha resolution of the UongreBs Working Committee in a 
press interview at Patna, said: ‘‘Ae practical men. our appeal is “Quit non- \ 
violence, and take to disciplined militarisation” which will make India free 
and keep her independence Bafe against all wicked aggressors and enemies 
of human freedom," 


21st. The labour newspaper, Daily Herald, in a leading article, addressed to the 
Indian National Congress party, said inter alia: “If you persist in demands 
which are at this moment impossible to grant, you will cripple your cause 
and humble the influence of us who are your proud and faithful advocates. 
Yon will do worse, yon will convey to the world the impression that India's 
leaders are incapable of distinguishing between the ideal of the United Nations 
and the petty standards of nationalism : that you rate political strategy higher 
than the prospect of liberty, equality and fraternity with the progressive peoples 
of the earth," 

The Committee of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce discussed 
matters relating to customs throwing open smaller posts for traffic, and the 
working of trade marks and insurance regulations, with Mr. Slade, r.o.8,. 
Member, Central Board of Revenue, in charge of customs .when he visited 
the Chamber in Madras, 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, dealt with the situation in 
India at a private Parliamentary meeting of Members of Parliament at the 
House of Commons, and discussed in detail the position created by the 
Congress Party's resolutions and Mahatma Gandhi's possible campaign of 
Non-cooperation with the object of obtaining Indian Independence. 


22nd. The Governor of Bengal, under the Defence of India Bales, cancelled the 
orders of the Government of Bengal passed early in 1940 on all printers, 
publishers and editors in the province of Bengal, prohibiting the printing or 
publishing of and the use of any press for the printing of the periodicals 
entitled National Front and New Age or any successor of these periodicals. 

The National Executive Committee of the British Labour Party adopted a 
resolution containing an appeal to the Indian- peoples to try and reach a 
settlement with the British Government. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, in the course of a statement on the Ixmdon Daily Herald’s editorial 
on the Congress attitude, said t “We do not want to stand aside. We want to 
fight too enemy but we want toe confidence that British labour has, that 
victory in this war will mean among other things, complete freedom.” 


j8«t. The Government of India and the Provincial Governments released from 
detention or restriction a number of individuals associated with ton Communist 
Party who desired to assist in toe war effort. 

Si. Satish Chandra Das Gupta, founder of toe Khadi Pratistoan and a 
member of the Gandhi Seva Soughs was arrested at Fenl (Noakhali) under the 
Defence pf India Buies. 

2 
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, , H. E. the Governor ol Madras, tinder the Defence of Indio Rules, promulgated 
the Madras Sugar Dealers Licensing Order which prohibited the carrying on of 
: business In sugar except under and in accordance with a license issued by the 
Commissioner of Civil Supplies. 

i Mr. M, A. Jinnah, in an Interview at Bhopal said ; ‘The recent resolution of 
the Congress Working Committee and tho pronouncements of Mr. Gandhi end 
r other Congress leaders have created a most dangerous and most serious situation 
in the country and it seems to me that the All-India Muslim League most 
. consider, as soon bb possible, the developments that have taken place. I therefore 
propose to call a meeting of the Working Committee at an eariy date.*’ 


24th. Mr. M. N. Roy sent a coble to the Daily Herald, London, stating : “The 
latest Congress resolution Is the logical outcome of nationalism. Therefore, 
abandon the hope of tho Congress changing its attitude. Congress is not India. 
Anti-Fascists who are eager to dcfena India ns a sector of the international 
people’s front claim the support of British democracy. There should be no more 
delay in reinforcing their hands with power and responsibility offered to 
Congress leaders whose unreasonableness and Irresponsibility have finally 
shocked you.". 

Sir M. Zsfrullah Khan, Agent General for Tndia In China said to the 
pressmen in Chungking : “If the Wardha resolution was accepted, and Britain 
agreed, to aot according to it, India would be occupied by Japan within a week 
after the British bad withdrawn." 

A Press Note from Now Delhi, stated inter alia : "He existing arrangements 
for the production (of salt) arc more than sufliciont for tho annual consumption, 
' which is estimated at about 530 lakhs of matuids per annum. The total of the 
stocks in India on June 15, 1942, was 302 lakhs of maunds, and it is clear, 
therefore, that the stocks ore ample for immediate demands." 
i Dr. B. S. Moonja, in a statement to the press in New Delhi, said that ho and 
Mr. V, G. Deshpande toured Madias Presidency to counteract tho Pro-Pakistan 
campaign. Everywhere they were accorded o hearty reception and huge meetings 
' were held to protest against tho partition scheme. 


25 th. Mr. Jamnadss Mehta m.l.a. (Central), President of the All-Indio Railway- 
. men’s Federation, addressing a public meeting In Calcutta, expressed tho view 
that every section of the people of India, except the Indian National Congress 
was In favour of helping the British in their war effort not bcoauso it loved tho* 
British, bat because it loved its own country. 

Maulana Abtil Kalam Azad observed at Lahore, "If tho United Nations are 
prepared to respond to tho appeal embodied in the Congress Working Committee's 
. .resolutions, then the details can bo easily settled by means of negotiation.' 1 

26th. Mahatma Gandhi, under tho caption, “To my critics", wrote in tho Harijan ; 
“It is no use damning me as a dictator like Hitler. He docs not argue with 
his co-workcr, it bo may have said to have any. He merely issues order which 
can only be disobeyed on pain of death or worse. I argtie with my friends for 
-4 days. My sanction with my friends as well ns self-styled enemies has ever been 
reason and love,” 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, ex-Minister and a member of the Congress Working 
Committee, in an interview at Patna, said ; “Tho Congress is always prepared 
for a settlement with the British Government If its essential demands are 
concodsd. This point is repeatedly made dear by the President and Pandit 
Jawharlsl Nehru fa their statements, 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in tho Harijan entitled “Tol every Japanese” 
said : T wonld ask yon to make no roistako about tile fact that you will bs* 
sadly disillusioned if you believe that you will receive a willing wolcome from 
r India, >Yon have.been gravely misinformed, us I know you arc, that we have 
chosen this particular moment to embarrass the Allies wnen your attack against 
India is Imminent. If we wanted to turn Britaiu’e difficulty into our opportunity 
wa should have done It as soon ns the war broke out nearly three years aao 
I must confess at the outset that though I have no ili-wiii against you 
I Intensely dislike yonr attack upon Chinn.” * . 1 

Saidar Prem tjinkb, a prominent A kali Leader, in a statement to the p re8g 
from Amritsar said J “Th e Congress campaign will be fatal to tho Sikh cause 
which has Just gained a foothold in the politico of the country.” . 

Sir K. V. Beddi, Vice-Chancellor of the Annamaial University, in a statement 
to the Press in Madras, said : “Withdrawal ol British power from India bS«e 
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the wot Is finally non will be tbe greatest disaster that can ever befall 
this country.” ** > - ■*' - .if « : ir- ♦ in 

Tbe Punjab Provincial Committee of tile Communist Party in a statement 
at Lahore, declared: "Sit Feroz Khan invites us to go out of the Congress 
and the Congreas i leaders provoke us to do the same, but we shall not leave 
the Congress, as it is our birthright to remain inside our patriotic organisation.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps in a broadcast to tbe‘United States made an appeal- to 
the American people for their understanding, help and support in doing 
whatever was necessary to maintain intact the front of the United' Nations in 
India and reopen the life line'of the Ohinesfe. 1 •' " ■ ■ 1 i- 

Sardar Vailabhbhai Patel addressing a crowded public meeting at Ahmed abad, 
decinred: “Sir Stafford Cripps 1 visit disilluBioued the Congress and drove* 
Mahatma Gandhi to demand the withdrawal of the British power from India*” ’ 
27th. Mahatma Gandhi sent the following message to the Daily Iferald i “Amid 
universal bullying, the Daily Her aid’a la the unkindest cut. This bullying 
seems inspired lor it has no foundation.’’ ' *. ' ' 

The Daily Herald wrote editorially: "Presumably he is hinting that we 
wore aeked by tbe Government to write tbe article. He is wrong. JVe' are 
Inspired only by the belief that wo am rightly interpreting the outlook of ’ 
Labour men and women which is our daily task,” " ! l ' 

Mr. 0. P. Lawson, u. t,. A., (Central) presiding at tbe annual General 
Meeting of the European Association (Central Administration) la Calcutta, said t 
"The Council of the European Association had accepted the goal of Self-Govern¬ 
ment for India and were convinced that HiB Majesty’s Government would do 
everything possible to establish that self-government alter the war." ‘ ‘ 

Too Hon. Dr, B. R. Ambedkar, in the course of a statement to the Press, 
said: "No one can expect consistency from Mr. Gandhi, but every body did and 
had a right to expect n sense of. responsibility from him. It m difficult tol 
understand why Mr. Gandhi should think it necessary to enter- upon soj 
hazardous apian of action at so perilous o time in the history of India.” - ‘ 

The Dewnn President Sir O. P, Bamaswami Aiyar, making a statement in 
the Sri Muiam Assembly at Trivandrum, observed: “At this juncture when 
everything Is, so to sty, in a nebulous state and when people’s nerves are 
highly strung, I make an appeal to thiB house and through this house to> the 
people at large, that any agitation Bhould 1 be confined to the solution of 
specific and immediate grievances.” • n-i. 

Pandit' Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Allahabad, observed : "We do not 
want to be passive spectators of a disaster in India or China that concerns 
ub more intimately than it can concern any one elBe. Therefore, it becomes 
essential to create conditions here and now which will change the character 
of the wbt, especially in India, and give tremendous additional strength to the 
Allied cause. That con only be done by a complete change m India by 
recognising and giving effect to Independence and then by co-operation as 
Allies between India aud the United Nations in the fight against aggression. 
It ie perfectly dear that a tree India will defend itself by armed force* and 
every other way possible. But all this is dependent upon the present freedom 
and the vital enthusiasm that this'creates among the masses.” 

Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Chairman of use Indian Medical Association, 
addressing the members of the Mysore Uoivesity Union, advised the boys’ that 
their chief concern should be the acquisition of knowledge dnring their 
studentship. When they entered life, after leaving the portslB of tbe colleges. 
Dr. Boy added, the knowledge they had gained must be utilised, in the conduct 
of their lives, in a manner worthy of their noble traditions and worthy 
of a good citizen, . j ,t 

28lh. Sardar Vailabhbhai Patel at a Press Conference at Ahmedabad, declared: 
"Anarchy is always preferable to slavery, as there is hope of Independence 
arising out of anarchy. The movement ■ will not collapse if the leaders are 
rounded up. The new situation will create hew leaders. Peacetime leaders were 
replaced by new leaden in Engiaud on tbe declaration of - war. Freedom’s fight 
wtil never collapse for want of leaden in any country. Experience will make 
the new leader wiser.” 1 • •* 

Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru, In letter to the TYniej of India, wrote: “I am not 
one of those who have refrained from criticising—at times far too bluntly—the 
Indian policy, of Bis Majesty’s Government and particularly the mishandling 
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of the situation in India by Mr. Amery, and yet, I feel very strongly that 
nothing can be more dangerous in its implication* or consequences than the , 
Wardha proposals, particularly at a juncture litre this.” „ _ „ „ . , 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, President of the Servants of India Society, 
addressing a publio meeting in Calcutta, sounded a warning that the launching 
of a mass civil disobedience movement would be detrimental to the beat interest* 
of the country. 

Mautana Abul Knlam Asad, Congress President, in a statement made at a 
Press Conference in New-Delbi, referred to the various criticisms, both la 
Britain and America, of the Congress Working Committee’s resolution, 
particularly the broadcast of Sir Stafford Cripps to the United States, and 
appealed to the United Nations to intervene on behalf of India. 

Mr. M, 8, A nay, in delivering the inaugural address to the National College 
at Nagpur said that the best solution of the deadlock was that all parties 
should meet and evolve a formula for presentation to tbo British Government. 
He added that neither Ur. Jinnah's demand for Pakistan nor Mahatma 
Gandhi’s slogan, “Quit India,* 1 would lead them to their goal. He believed 
that the Cripps* proposals should be accepted notwithstanding the fact that 
they were not perfoot. But those proposals gave all parties the opportunity 
of coming together and evolving & line ol action for Government. 

A Press note from Bombay stated that both to ensure more equitable 
distribution of commodities among retailers and to protect the public from over* 
changing, the Government of Bombay decided that those shops whioh dealt iu 
each commodities should be licensed and that retail trade in those commodities 
should be permitted without a license. 


18 th, The Hon’ble Mr. R. 5. Parker, presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Roads and Transport Development Association in Bombay urged the 
importance of planning in all matter and particularly Road Development. 
He emphasised that Roads should be regarded as capital expenditure, as are 
Railways and Irrigation, and that Roads should be “our No. 2 post war job.” 
Dealing with transpost problems, Mr. Parker appealed to, lorry owners to fit 
producer gas plants to their vehicles in their own interests os well aa in those 
of the country. 

Mahatma Gandhi, l& an interview at Wardha. declared : “No guarantee to be 
given by anybody ia contemplated by the Oongrcss demand, because the 
f present recognition of India’s independence is the need of the hour not because 
of distrust about the future, but because India as an independent power wants 
to play, if it is at all possible, a decisive port on the side of the Allies”. 

Sardar Vnllnbhbhai Patel, addressing a meeting of students at Ahmednbad, 
f declared ; “Mahatma Gandhi's lost struggle will be short and swift, and will 
* be finished within a week,” 


80th. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, gave a warning in the House 
of Commons that the Government of India would not flinch from taking every 
possible step to meet any situation that might arise out of Congress action. 
The demand of the Congress for British withdrawal would, Q conceded 
completely disrupt the Governmental machinery in one of the most vital 
theatres of the war at a time when every energy was needed for the struggle 

8 ;ainst the common enemy. It was the earnest hope of the British 
ovarnment that the people of India would not countenance a movement 
fought with such disastrous consequences for the Allied cause but on 
the Mntrary throw their all into the smuggle against the Axis. 
The British Government, Mr, Amery concluded, was unable to initiate further 
discussions on India. Nevertheless, it stood firmly by the broad intentions 
of the Cripps offer irrespective of the immediate conduct of the Congress Party. 

The Indian Central Jute Committee’s Bulletin stated that exports of raw jute 
* r p“3fdi“ from July 1941 to February 1042 came to 205.000 tone aa against 
I42.000 toDs and 887,600 tons during the corresponding period of the 1940-41 
and 1939-40 seasons respectively. 

Mr * v - Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mabasabho, Intended to resign 
U * ? reasons of health and iu order to enable some other leader 

of the Mahssabba to carry on the work of the organisation more energetically. 

Mr. M, A. Jinn ah, Is a statement to the foreign Press, said: “The latest 
decision of the Congress Working Committee on July 14, 1942, resolving to 
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launch a tomb movement if the British do not withdraw immediately from India is 
the culminating point in the policy and programme of Mr. Gandhi and his 
Hindu CongreBB of blackmailing the British and coercing them to concede a 
system of Government and transfer power to that Government which would 
establish a Hindu Raj immediately under the aegis of the British bayonet, 
thereby throwing the Muslima and other minorities and interests at the mercy 
of the Congress Raj". < 

Mr. S, A. Brelvi, Editor of the Bombay Chronicle , presiding over the first 
United Provinces Press Conference at Lucknow, paid a tribute to the work dona 
by the All-India Newspaper Editors’, Conference. 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta, presiding over the second session of the All-India 
Nationalist League, at Poona, declared: “In my opinion, the visit of Sir 
Stafford Orlops was a calamity for India and the Allied nations. It was the biggest 
diplomatic failure of Britain and it was also a military disaster." 

Mr. M. N. Roy, in the course of a statement at Denradun said: "Mr. Amery’s 
statement in Parliament that the British Government stands firmly by the 
Orlppa’ offer is very timely.” 

• 

August 1942 

The attention of the whole country was riveted on the policy 
of the Government in arresting Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and other members of the Congress -Working Committee, 
Immediately after the passing of the "Quit India" resolution by the 
All-India Congress Committee in Bombay, 

The Governor-General in Counoil passed a resolution to the effect, 
that it was incompatible with their responsibilities, that a- demand 
should be disoussed, the acceptance of which would plunge India 
into confusion and anarchy. 

The “Tilak Day" was celebrated at Poona, Allahabad and other 
places to do honour to the memory of Lokmanya Tilak on the 1st August. 

The death anniversary of Sir Surendra Nath Banuerjee, the 
"father of Indian nationalism" was observed in Calcutta, on the 
6th August. 4 

Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on the Government’s decision to 
pnblish a certain document seized by the Police during their raid 
on the A. I. C. C. office at Allahabad, said; “Their aotion becomes 
more reprehensible, when they make, what I consider to be, illegiti¬ 
mate use of the document seized. They might have had the courtesy 
of referring the dooument to the A. I. 0. 0. and heard what the Committee 
had to say before making public use thereof." 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in a statement, expressed the view ; "Self-govern¬ 
ment for India is assured as soon as hostilities are over and it becomes 
possible to replan the life of India on a new basis." 

Mahatzna Gandhi, in a message to the Chinese people, said: “Lot 
China know that this struggle is as much for her defence as it is for 
India's liberation." 

Mr- L. S, Amery. Secretary of State for India, said in- London: “By 
their prompt and resolute aotion the Government of India have saved 
India and the Allied cause from a grave disaster." 

Mr. 0. Bajagopalaohari, in a statement from Madras, appealed to Mr, 
Jlnnah to find a solution for the political impasBe. 

Tim Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League adopted 
m resolution, in Bombay, on the political situation, indicating the 
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League’s attitude to tha questions' oi tha formation ot a National 
Government and to the Congress movement. 

Dr. B. B Ambedkar, Labour Member' of the Government of India, 
said in Delhi: “I w&ntto pub the depressed olasaes on terms of 
• equality -with the other communities in India. I do not want you 
to remain servile to other communities but I want to place the reins of 
Government in your hands." * 

pandit Madan Mohan Malayiya, in an address to his countrymen, 
said: "you should not resort to violence and put non-violence to shame. 
"Whin such a thing happens, you may take it that you will not find 
me alive. ‘ . 

The British Communist Party in a letter to Mr. Churchill, reminded 
i- the Premier that the Congress resolution declared- for ArmedjresiBiance 
' to Axis aggression. 

The India Office issued a statement, in which it said that disturbances 
had been limited and sporadic in pbaraoter and had in no way affected 
India’s war effort and there were no indications of any widespread 
'mass movement. 

The Government of India deoided that the Indian standard Time 
should be advanced by an hour from the paidnigbt oftbe Slat August. 

.let Mahatma Gandhi wrote la the Earijan *. “The chorus of indignation from 
Great Britain and America with which tho working committee resolution on 
the contemplated mass aotidn has been greeted, nod tho veiled or open 
» threats which have been hurled at the Congress will' not deter tho Congress 
from its purpose. Htthtrto.lt bos thriven on opposition and attempts at 
suppression. It .will not be otherniso this time. 1 '' 

The National Council of tho Congress of Industrial organizations and 
Maritime Union resolved that both tho' C.T.Q. and the Federation of labour 
should establish working relationship with tho All India Trade Union Congress 
and issued a plea for greater freedom for British India. 

Pandit Jawharlai Nehru, addressing a public meeting in celebration of “Tilok 
Bn?" at Allahabad, said : Struggle—eternal struggle i That is my reply to Mr. 
Amery and Sir Stafford Oripps. • 

Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-premier of Bombay, expressed tho view at Poone, that 
‘ even after Itwcutytwo years of the death of Lokamonya Tllak, his prophetic 
* words that Self-Government and defence of a country were uusepsrable and 
complementary to each other pang true and could, justify thje stand taken T by 
the Congress. . ’’ 

Mr. M. 8. Auey, Overseas member of tho Viceroy's Council, speaking at tbe 32nd. 
anniversary of Lokamanya Titak at Poona, made an Appeal to Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Congress to take up the lead In the critical situation and to convene a 
conference of tha leading political parties in the country with a view to 
presenting a united demand. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Barijan : “A kind of nervousness creeps over 
mo as I think of the Princes of India, although I have the privilege of 
knowing many and some even' intimately. My nervousness arises from the 
painful knowledge that they are a creation of the British Eulers, 1 :..Tho present 
incumbents are sole creation of tho Imperial Power.” 

' Sir Horn! Modi, President of the Bcmocrutlo Union said in Bombay: “I 
appeal to yon oil to close up your ranks and be prepared to fight Mr. Gandhi's 
cay to mass civil disobedience. . ’ ■ ,> 

carder Patel addressing a pebilo meeting at Surat declared : “Let Britain only 
transfer power to Indian hands ’whether It is to the Moslem League or any 
other party and the CongresB is prepared to dissolve itself.” 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mukeriee, spent inz at a meeting in Calcutta, held under 
the auspices of tbe Bengal Provlbclnl Yod'ng Moslem Association, made an 
appeal to tbe Hindu and Moslem youths of Bengal to try earnestly to bring 
.about a better understanding between tbe two communities in- the province. 

,J0ir A, BatpftMwpri MimUUm declared at.A Pjees Conference Ip Delhi i /‘T^ers 
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is no question of my scrying under ot as an adviser to Iho Secretary of BUle for 
India.! will attend ail meetings of the British War Cabinet and Pacific War 
Council as a representative of British India appointed by the Government of 
Indie and not as in 1017, by the Secretary of State for India. 

. Mr. V. 1). Savarkar, speaking at a largely attended meeting at Poona, 
said: “If the Congress made an unequivocal declaration, upholding • the 
demands of the Hindu Mahasabha, namely, the indivisibility and integrity 
of India as a nation, representation of the various communities iu die legislatures 
In proportion to the population, and allocation in respect of the services 
on grounds of merit alone, the Hindu Mahasabha would support the Congress 
io any movement that might be launched for the attainment of the freedom 
of tho country.’* , ■ 

Srd, Pandit Ravanoswar Misra, working President of the Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha, addressing a meeting at Monghyr said : ’ We want our 
India to bo one ana indivisible. We want independence but not anarchy.” 

.Mr. M. N. Hoy in the course of a message to the Punjab Labour Defence 
Conference at Debra Dan, said: "The time nos come when we must fight and 
win. If we fail to do so, then nothing can Bare our country. Let a pMverful. 
call to the masses of the country bo issued by your conference," 

Mr. P. O. Josbl, the General Secretory of the Communist Party of India, 
In a statement in Bombay, said : “Every progressive mao and woman in Britain 
must realise that the root cause of deadlock iu India, which threatens to burst 
up as a non-violent struggle by tho Congress leadership, is the refusal of 

the British dichards to recognise Indian independence ana implement it here 
and now in a changed, practice. They think the people’s war can be toughs 

minus the poople ; limy do not want Indian national mobilization. 

4th. Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn - and Mr. M. R. Jaynknr issued separate appeals calling 
on leaders of all parlies such as the Congress, the Moslem League and the 

Hindu Mahasabha to move in the matter and call joint All-Parties Conference.— 
Failing such a Conference being called, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
suggested that tho Viceroy and the Executive Councillors should take the 

responsibility for calling such a Conference. 

5 th. In a press interview, commenting on thb Government's decision to publish 
a certain document seized by the Police during their raid on the A. I. 0. O. 
office of Allahabad on May 26th last, Mahatma Gandhi Stated ; "1. want to 
make a remark or two about tho manner in which tho {Government have got 
this document. I think that the procedure thus adopted of searching the 
A. I, 0. 0. office and seizing documents was itself reprehensible. Tho Congress 
it not an illegal organization..,...Their action becomes more reprehensible when 
they make, what I consider, illegitimate use of the document seized. They 
might have had the courtesy of referring the document to the A. I. 0. G. 
and hoard what the Committee had to say before making public use thereof. 
Inspita of the effort of tho Home Department to discredit the members of the 
Working Committee, the reading .of the. notes, unautheuticated as .they hre, 
will not moke any difference, at least in India in the prestige which the 
Congress enjoys. There La nothing in it of which any .member has any cause 
to be ashamed.” . , ,, .. 

Tho Raja of Mahmudahad, a member, of the Working Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League in «a statement to .the Press, at Allahabad said : 
The resolution of the Congress Working Committee envisages a Hindu Raj 
of the S&varkarian type and added, we the Mussulmans make an offer 
to Mr. Gandhi, Let us have & laboratory wherein we could experiment on our 
own lines. The conflict of ideologies la proceeding with slaughter and 
carnage and the end is not in Bight. , , 

Dr. Eyed Abdul Lntif, iu a statement to the Associated Press at Hyderabad, 
criticized Mr. Jinuah’a attitude towards Mahatma Gandhi and called upon 
the Muslim League to co-operate with, the Congress and other parties to 
bring about an immediate revision of the Grippe' proposals such as might 
wean Mahatma Gandhi from hie threatened cause. 

. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution ,in Bombay, restating 
the National Demand in the light of the developments that had token piece 
since the adoption of , the , Wardti# Resolution. The . resolution met the 
criticisms of Bir Stafford . Orinps and others levelled against the 
Wardha resolution and laid down in dear terms that, oh "the 
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declaration of India's Independence, a ProvloMal Government world be formed 
and free India would become an ally of the United Nations. The resolution 
made it clear that the Provincial Government would bo a composite one 
representing all important section* of India, charged win the definite duty 
of defending Tndfa against aggression. The resolution provi 5 -d for the retention 
of foreign Boldleri in India, armed defence by tho people as well as resistance 
by non-violent methods. _ ... ... ,_ ,, 

Bfr. Humayan Kablr, member of the Standing Committee of the Ail-lndU 
A»d Conference in a .statement in support of Mahatma Gandhi’s demand, 
i observed in Calcutta: "The justice of the demand .haa won the overwhelming 
1 support of Muslims as woll ns Hindus In this vast sub-continent; only tbosa 
who ere blinded by eelf-interost or prejudice can deny that Mahatma Gandhi's 
call haa thrilled the country from end to cod and brought new hope and 
courage to mlltious of despondent hearts.” 

6 th. Sir Stafford Crlpps, the Lord Privy Beal, in a statement expressed hie 
views on the devetopmonte which took place in India, He said: "Self- 
government for India is assured as soon as hostilities ore over and it become* 
possible to re-plan tho life of India on a new basis.” He also 

\ added: "The Secretary of Shite for India made a statement last week 
which makes it plain that ‘His Majesty’s Government stand firmly by 
broad Intentions of their offer In the draft declaration which I took with me 
to India, end that they reiterate their resolve to give the fullest opportunity 
for the attainment by India of complete Self-Government', He concluded 
by saying 1 '‘Concerning the attitude of the British Government there can 
be no doubt". 

Dr- Syama Prasad Mookorjce, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, 

S residing at a meeting In Calcutta, on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
etth of Sfr Burondra Nath Banorjce, the "father of Indian nationalism”, 
stated: "We cannot afford to romala as Idle spectators at this critical hour 
i In the history of India. Our appeal must go forth to both parties to cry a 
halt and to consider before a plunge Is fleetly taken whethor any settlement 
la possible which will satisfy the legitimate anxiety on the part of the British 
Government to see to tho welfare of India and at the same time fulfil the 
rights and aspirations of tho Indian people.” 

Sir Azizul Haque, High Commissioner for India in London In an interview 
stated : "I do hope that India as a whole will take a realistic view ol the 
present war and of our own problems and that every attempt will bo mode 
to settle our Internal problems In the face of our external dangers. I therefore 
welcome the proposal of a roundtable dissuasion in India,” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview in Bombay, answered a number of questions 
on the new resolution of the Congress Working Committee. 

In the Cochin Legislative Gounoii. several important questions connected 
with the administration of the Education Department were discussed. 


7 th. Mahatma Gandhi, In a message Us tho Chinese people, said : “Lot China 
know that this struggle is as much for hor dofeace as it is for India’s liberation, 
for, in that liberation is involved her ability to give effective assistance 
whether to China or to Russia or oven to Great Britain or America”. 

Maulnna Abul Kalam Azud, the Congress President in a letter to Dr, Abdul 
Latif of Hyderabad, declared that no restriction in the deliberations of the 
representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League, if they mot, was 
envisaged. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, in his first speech as Labour Member, opening the 
two-day session of the 4th Labour Conference in Now Delhi, defined tho 
main objects of the Conference as tho promotion of uniformity in labour 
legislation, the laying down of a procedure for the settlement of industrial 
disputes and tho discussion of all matters of All-India Importance as between 
employer and employee, 

I he first sitting of tho All-India Congress Committee commenced In Bombay, 
The proceedings began with tho singing of the Banda Hataram by Desh Sevlkna. 
The Congress Working Committee authorised the Congress President to write 
letters to President Roosevelt, Marsha! Ohiang Kai-shek and the Russian 
Ambassador in London. 

Mr. M. A, Jicoah, President of tho All-India Muslim League, issued a 
statement bom Bombay, saying : The recent Congress Resolution of its 
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Working Committee, although couched • in different phrases is substantially 
the same as the one which was passed in September, 1939, In the resolution 
that was passed in September 1939, the demand was for a declaration of 
immediate independence and freedom of India with a Provisional National 
Government transferring all power of the Government of India, and secondly, 
the right of the people to frame their own constitution through the Constituent 
Assembly to bo elected by means of adult franchise. The only difference, 
therefore, between the two resolutions, la that in the first resolution what 
was implied by the declaration that was sought is now covered under a 
1 different language by the adoption of the slogan “Quit India”. Muslim 
India, as I have repeatedly said, stands for complete independence 

of all the peoples of Indio. Bat we turned down the proposal of the Congress 
because the demand for a National Government to be set up immediately 
would have meant Hindu Raj or Hindu majority Government". 

8 th. The All-India Congress Committee passed the resolution as recommended 
by the Congress Working Committee, biy a large majority, only 13 members 
voted against it, AH the amendments to the resolution were either with¬ 
drawn or defeated by overwhelming majority. The meeting was addressed, 
amongst others, by Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abul Kalam Arad, &' Pandit ■ 
Jawharlal Nehru. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of his speech, clarified certain 
doubts the members entertained regarding the details of the Congress programme — 
in the event of there being no settlement with the British Government and the 
beginning of mass struggle. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Arad, the Congress President, in a statement in the 
AU-India Congress Committee, before putting the Working Committee's 
resolution to vote, Baid that the Congress had been trying about 
unity, but every time an effort was made the door was dosed from the 
other side. If the Muslim League was willing to negotiate he would persuade 
the Congress within twenty four hours to start negotiations. But everytime 
be had attempted a settlement, the door was eiosed ana barred. 

A resolution passed by the Governor-General-in-Council stated that the 
Government would regard it as wholly incompatible with their responsibilities 
that a demand should be ducussed, the acceptance of which would plunge 
India into confusion and anarchy internally and would paralyse her effort 
in the common cause of human freedom. 

Mahatma Gandhi, Manlana Abul Kaiam Azad, Sadar Vallabhbhsi Patel, 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Mrs, Sarojini Naidu and the members of the Congress 
t Working Committee, the President and the Secretary of the Provincial Congress 
Committee and twenty of the Congressmen were arrested in Bombay and taken 
by special train to Poona. Dr. Bajendra Prasad was arrested at Patna. . 

Mr M. A. Jinn ah, in a press statement in Bombay, aaid : “I deeply regret 
that the Congress baa finally declared war and haB launched a most dangerous 
mass movement inesite of numerous warnings and advice from various 
individuals, parties and organisations in this country. 

The A. I. O. 0. office was locked up by the local police at Allahabad. 

Mr. O. B. Gupta, President, Lucknow City Congress Committee and 

Mr. A. K. Roy, member of the Forward Bloc, were arrested at Aminabad. 

ith. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L, S, Amery said in London : "By 
their prompt and resolute action the Government of India have saved India and 
the Allied Cause from a grave disaster. There may yet be a certain measure of . 
trouble. It is too early to speak with any assurance out I believe there will be 
no trouble that cannot be dealt with by the Government of India through the * 
police and courts." 


loth. The MadraB Government, by a notification published in a Fort St. George 
Gazette Extraordinary, declared as an unlawful Association under Sec. 16 of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1603 tire All India Congress Working 
Committee. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti in an interview in Bombay observed : "The Congress 
President was arrested before he could write to President Roosevelt, Mar s ha l 
Chiang Kai-Shek and the Russian Ambassador, M, Maisky ; the .United Nations 
should nevertheless take it that be has written the letter." 

Mr. Lu S. Amery, in a broadcast message to America, said : "What India 
is up against is nothing less than a deliberate campaign to cabotage her war 1 
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effort and the waT effort ol nil Indiana, Britiah, Americana or Chinese who are 
in Indian soil and with the wholehearted support of the Government of 
India and of the loyal and responsible elements who form the vast majority 
of the people of India are today engaged in the struggle for human freedom. 
You need not fear that India is not fully capnblo of handling this trouble by 
herself. The campaign .will fall—it must fail, if our common cause is not 
to suffer irretrievable damage. But the misguided action of the Congress 
leader will not affect one way or the other tho broad purpose alike of the 
British Government and of tlio Government Of India that when victory is 
won, India shall without delay have tho fullest opportunity to attain to 
complete control of her own destiny among tho free nations of the British 
Commonwealth and of the world within a constitutional framework of her 
own devising. That is our pledge to India and to tho world. By that pedge 
we stand.” 


lltb. The working committee of tho Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha at a 
meeting in Calcutta, adopted a resolution placing ou record its “protest 
against the policy of repression which has been launched by the Government 
of Indis in tills crisis without exploring the possibilities of an honourable 
settlement between India and England although Mahatma. Gandhi was 
anxious to approach the Viceroy and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt for 
this purpose before starting any movoment."—Sir Manmntha Noth Mookcrjee 
presided. 


lSlb. The Tima in a leading article on India, said : “Repression unaccompanied 
V- by any constructive policy is likely to prove as vain nnd ineffective in war 
as In peace—and far more dangerous", 

Mr. 6. Sfitynmnrti was arrested at Arkonam Junction. 

Mr. Tsisisg re, the Director of the Chinese Political Department, speaking of the 


ally of Britain, while the Chinese people have the warmest friendship for 
tho Indian people. Even at this late hour, I hope some method will bo found 
to Improve tho situation in India. If there is anything Ohina can do, she 
will be glad to do it”. 

Sir James Taylor, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, nddreaing the 
eighth annual general meeting of tho shareholders of tho Bank In Madras 
said : The war has entered on a now and crucial phase with the entry of 
the United States and Japan and the developments following tho outbreak 
of hostilities in the Pacific In December last have brought the enemy to the 
borders of India. Tho all important problem before Use country during the 
year has, therefore, been how to increase the tempo of her war effort to the 
maximum, while still providing her civil population with essential goods nnd 
services. 

The India Office issued a statement based on the official report* from India. 
It said that disturbances had boon sporadic and limited In character and had 
ip po way affected India’s war effort nnd there wore no Indications of anv 
widespread mass movement. , f 

A cable was received by Mr. Hnrry Pdlitt for tho Communist Party of 
Great Britain from tho Socrotary of the Communist Party of Indio, Mr. Joshi 
in these words ; ' 

The newly legalized Communist Party of Indio, greets its British Comrades. 
In th» grave hour ta tho life of freedom-loving humanity our policy is for 
f Indian national unity for national resistance to Fascism and for a national 
Government for India. Our fellow patriot* have been provoked to their present 
suicidal course by the imperialist rulers. 1 


in. 1 UO 1 /nuvuf rsnjs rawmcni OD tno inuian situation was jointly 

issued by the Labourl’any and Trades Union Congress. It stated among other 
things In the light of Labour’s declarations of policy in favour of Indian 
self-government, the recent Crippa* discussions and tho subsequent pronounce- 
meat* of Indian parties and leaders and the grave perils which now threaten 
India as tho result of Japanese aggression In Asia and throughout the Pacific 

we feel It necessary to moke an earnest appeal to tho Indian peoples,..The, 

Labour Movement believes that the establishment of a free India In the/ 
post-irar worn is secure and is not endangered by any. possibility of evasion/ 
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or procrastination by tho British Government, The world knows that there a new 
agreement on tho principle of Indian freedom. 

Mm. Vijaya Lnxmi Pandit was arrested at Allahabad tinder the Defence 
of India Rules. 

The State Department at Washington said that the American armed forces l \ 
in India were there solely to prosooute the war against the Axis and had 
been warned to avoid taking any part in internal troubles. The presence 
of American forces in India woe primarily to aid China. In the event of 
disturbances whore they wore stationed, they were authorised to resort to 
defensive measures only, should there our personal safety or that of other 
American citizeua bo endangered. 1 

14th. Mr. T. R. V. Sastri, ex-president of the National Liberal Federation, in a 
statement in Madras, said; /\ solution must be found, and must be foand 
without much dolny, for Ac situation Ant has come about in India.” 

TSio Rt. Hon. Sir Shadilnl, former Chief Justice of Ae Lahore High Court 
and Privy Councillor in Ae course of a statement In Bombay, said: “Mahatma 
Gandhi and oAcr members of Ac All-India Congress WOTkiDg CorftmUtoe 
have been arrested. This was not entirely unexpected, though it waa thought 

Ant Ae Government of India would be wise in not taking such a step. 

'There can bo no doubt Aat Indians, high or low, realise Ae racial 
distinction between Europeans and Indians ond feel Aat Ae Indians are * 
treated as inferior persona. The Government have not so far taken steps 
to remove Ais grievance.” 

Sir Sikander Hynt Khan, Ae Punjab Premier, being informed of Ae 
Indian developments and the arrest of Congress leaders, said at Cairo "I 
deeply regret Aat Ae All-India Cougress Committee larked courage to 
tern down Ae Working Committee's resolution. The enormity of the Congress 
mistake is even more conspicuous here where Aousands of our brave country¬ 
men arc risking Aeir lives for Ae safety, honour and freedom of Aeir 
country.” * 

ISA. Sir. C. Rajagopalnchari, in a statement from Madras, appealed to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah to And a solution for Ae political impasse. Mr. Rnjsgopalachari 
observed: ‘To err is human ntid Aero can be no difficulty to finding out the 
faults of oAcrs or In condemning Arm in strong terms. It is much more 
difficult to find a way to compose differences, but therein alone lies hope for 

this country,.It is not only Ae Congress but Muslims too Aat continue in 

humiliation and danger. The Congress is in prison, wiA a feeling perhaps 
Aat it has done all it could. But Ae responsibility of Ae League, which, 
is not in prison, is for Aat reason, all Ae greater.” 

Mr. Mahadov DeBai, Mahatma Gandhi’s Secretary died of heart attack at — 
Poona, 

The executive Committee of Ao Oudh Provincial Hindu Sabha met at 
Lucknow, under Ao presidentship of Raja Maheswar Dayol SeA, m.l.a. 
and adopted a resolution "earnestly requesting Mr. V. D, Snvarkar, President 
of Ae AU-India Hindu Mahasabnn, to wiAdraw his resignation in view of 
critical situation, and to continue to guide Ae nation.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a statement issued from Bombay, said : T have 
very carefully considered in Ae light of Ae past few days' happenings whether 
it will serve any* useful purpose at Ais stage for any one uot belonging to 
Ae two big political parties to act as an intermediary between Aem end As 
Government. I am not hopeful of a step like this leading '.to any fruitful 
results. No intermediary can succeed unless he has Ae authority to speak on 
behalf of Ae Government.” 

16th. The Working Committee of Ao AH-lRdia Muslim League met in Bombay 
at Mr. Jinnah’s residence and adjourned niter 2$ hours’ discussion—The Committee 
was summoned for Ae purpose of considering Ae political situation in Ae 
country. 

At an urgent meeting of Ae Andhra Mnhasabha Working Committee, held 
' at Bombay, under Ae presidentship of Maharejkumar Sir Vijaya of Viziansgram, 

Ae following resolution was passed: “This Mobasabha views wiA deep concern 
Ae sad state of Ainga Aat exist Owing to Ae unwarranted and extreme I „ 
repressive policy pursued by Ae Central Government and deplores that, whilst 
a majority of Indiana are running Ae day-to-day administration of Ae country 
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It should ba possible for the bureaucracy to resort to such tactics which indeed 
are a negation of the muoh advertised demooraoy. 

Mr Arthur Greenwood, Labour Leader, in a broadcast to North Amenca 
from London, said: ‘It is.painful for me to say j i^but Mahatma^G.nJd 


appears to be’ utterly oblivious of the urgency 

/.‘T* vtti a - ■ - ■ - « him i mimf. 


and 

say 


gravity of the world 
that he has shirked 


•"The 


situation. With groat respect to him, I must 

m ^ha Muslim daily u Morning Neva ” in mi editorial under the hiding, 

Task ahead", observed: "We are satisfied that if the Congress had taken 
Muslims wltK it In the struggle It would have silenced visionary criUcs and 
interested opponents and brought not only the Privy Seal back to India but 
ths Secretary of State and the Prime Minister to come to a settlement, not 
only on thecal truistic grounds of democracy and liberty alone but to strengthen, 
fortify and harden the Indian wedge, which is likely to break to pieces the 
pron|s of the Trans-Continental Berlin-Tokyo prineer gradually tightening 

r °M Q r . M. A. Jinnah, in a apodal Interview In Bombay, .stated: “The Muslim 
< Leairue would join a provisional war-time Government if it had equal voice 
f with Hindus and assurance of Pakistan after tho war. It would also consider 
J any suggestion for a solution from any authoritative souroo. 

17 th. Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for Labour, In the Madras Congress Ministry, 
and President of the All-India Trade Union Congress was arrested under the 
Defence of India Act . . . . 

A Nagpur Communique said: 'Tho Provincial Government has imposed 
a fine of Rs, 80.000 on Ramtok area in Nagpur District where on August 
13 tahsil and polfeo station and other government buildings wero burnt 
down by a mob of about 6,000 persons, Tho fine will be collected forthwith." 

It added: "The Provincial Government Is also considering the Imposition 
of a fine on the town of Umred, also In Nagpur Distriot and the village of 
Chimur in tire adjoining distriot of Chanda," 

More than 2,000 Transvaal Indiana, at a meeting nt Johannesburg, passed 
a resolution against the arrest of Indian loaders and catling upon the United 
Nations to urge tho British Government to release the men and allow immedi¬ 
ately the formation of a free National Provincial Government of India os 
demanded by the Indian Con cress. 

The Secretary of the Hindu Mnhasabha announced from Bombay that the 
Hindu Sabha members, including Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjco, requested 
Mr. V. D. Savarkar to withdraw lift resignation of the presidentship of the 

gabha_All the Provincial, District and state Hindu Mahasabhas also forwarded 

similar requests. 

The Working Committed of tho All-Indin Muslim League Issued a statement 
from Bombay: “The Working Committeo discussed the present political situation 
and the developments which navo taken place recently. The Committee appointed 
a sub-committee to draw up resolutions to bo placed before the meeting 
on the 18th, for consideration," 


18th. His Excellency the Chancellor of tho Madras University appointed Dr. A. 
Laksbmansw&ml Mudollar, acting Viao-chancellor, to be the Vico-chancellor 
of the University from August 18. 

The Working Committeo of tho All-India Muslim League, In Bombay, had 
for discussion a draft resolution authorizing Mr. Jignnh, if he thought necessary, 
to establish contact with Mahatma Gandhi, first to ascertain If the Congress 
was prepared to agree to Pakistan and, secondly, ff the Congress was prepared 
to join tiie League in forming a national government 

Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, sent on appeal to tho Viceroy 
to bo forwarded to Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, M. ; Stalin and Marshal 
Chiang Kai-Shek stressing that “the permanent Interests of world peace and 
freedom require an Immediate settlement with India," 

At a public meeting of Indians representing all sections and communities 
in London, the following resolution was adopted : "Firmly believing that the 
creation of a free democratic order of all peoples of the world Is impossible 
without an Independent India, we, Indians, assembled at this publio meeting 
in London, reaffirm our demand for immediate indepeiuimce only on the 
recognition ol India’s independent and sovereign status,” 
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The Government of Madras In a Press Note, stated : “Hie Government of 
Madras are determined to use all the means at their disposal to put a atop to 
the various acts of hooliganism and rioting that nave been taking place 
recently. Not only has extensive damage been done to Government buildings, 
to the Telegraph, Telephone services and to the Railways, but the loss by 
private individuals must also be very considerable. The Government have 
already called the attention of the District Magistrates to the various powers vested 
is them by recent war-time legislation and have instructed them to make 
the fullest ubo of these powers.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, referring to the Congress stand. In his reply to an English 
friend, wrote: “The movement Is designed to help Britain insplte of herself. 
This is a very big, almost arrogant claim. 1 am not ashamed to advance it 
because it comes from an agonised heart. Time alone will show the truth or 
falsehood of the claim, I have no doubt as to the verdict. For, the testimony 
of tire reason may be wrong, but of the heart never.” 

Mr. Cordell Hull told the Press Conference at-- Washington that the 
Government of the United States were naturally giving keen attention 
to the developments of the Indian situation and would continue to give it all 
attention feasible under tho efreumstances. 

I9tb, The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League had another 
informal discussion in Bombay on the draft resolution suggesting contacts 
between Mabatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah.—After reiterating the League’s 
stand the draft resolution emphasized that the Muslim League was prepared 
to join nny party in the country in the formation of provisional national 
Government, provided the party or parties concerned agreed to concede the 
Muslim demand for Pakistan, if in a plebiscite the majority of Muslim voters 
of a particular zone, voted in favour oil Pakistan. 

The Central Council of the All-Bengal Muslim Students’ League, which 
concluded its session In Calcutta, passed resolutions expressing confidence 
in Mr. Jinnah’a leadership, deploring the agitation indirectly released by 
the Congress and its supporters, and expressing the opinion that the negative 
action by the Government would worsen the situation. 

Tho Transvaal Muslim League sent the following sable to Mr. Jinnah 
from Johannesburg : “The Executive Committee of the Transvaal Muslim 
League resolve that they whole-heartedly, unflinchingly end unanimously 
support the stand taken by the All-India Muslim League and the principles 
enunciated by it under the eminent leadership of the Quide-Azam, Jinnah, 
and pray that Pakistan will be an accomplished fact during their lifetime.” 

40th. HU Excellency the Governor-General decided to nominate Sir Muhammad 
UBtnan, Sir J P. Srivastava and Sir Jogendra Singh to the Council of State 
r and Sir Edward Benthal, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
to the Legislative Assembly, He also decided to transfer Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon to tho Legislative Assembly and to appoint Sir Mohammad Usman to 
be the leader of the Council of State. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League concluded its 
deliberations in Bombay after adopting a resolution on the political situation 
indicating the League’s attitude to the question of the formation of a National 
Government and to the Congress movement. 

In an interview, Mr, M. A, Jlnnab, President of the League, said : “I want 
the British Government to make without delay the declaration demanded 
in the resolution, whether anybody wants it or sot. On the declaration 
being made, we are ready and willing to consider any proposal from any 
party for the purpose of setting up a provisional Government for the mobilising 
of war effort, for the defence of India and for tha prosecution 
of the war. There is no limit to the power that may be transferred to this 
Provisional Government.” 

Proprietors, Editors and Managers of the nationalist newspaper* in Calcntta, 
who decided to suspend publication of their paper from the August 21st, 
met at a conference, at the Secretariat, in the room of the Chief Minister, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, on his invitation. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, addressing the fifth batoh of 
“Bevin Boys” (Indian technical trainees^ said : ‘India can only be free if she 
is sufficiently united to be at peace within her borders and sufficiently strong 
to defend these borders against any aggression from without.” 
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attL Sir 0. P. Ramsswnmi Alyar, Momber for Information and Broadcasting, 


were seized by the police *t Allahabad. 

The Leader Id aa editorial oomtaent on the latest resolution of the Muslim 
League, Mid : “We deeply regret that Mr. Jinnah lias failed this country 
and not seised the opportunity which the situation dieted him ot bringing 
peace to it.” 

Dr. G, 8. Arurtdale, President of Tbeoaopbieal Society, in a statement In 
Madras, observed commenting "on the narrow and disruptive outlook of 
the All-India Muslim League which is no more really representative of the 
Muslims thin the Congress Is of India,” 


Sind. Dr. Syed Abdul Latlf, commenting on the latest resolution of the Muslim 
League, said from Hyderabnd’(Dn): “Every sincere well-wisher of the Muslim League 
i/ will deeply regret the resolution adopted by its Working Commltteo in Bombay. 
With the Congress off the ecene the responsibility for leading the country had 
devolved on the League, the next largest party in the land. The talk- before that 
body was to generato an atmosphere conducive to an honourable compromise 
between the Congress and tho League on the one hand and between tbeso two 
and the British Government on the other,” 

A press note issued by tho Information Officer, Bnroda State, mentioned 
that on the morning of August 18, the Working Committee of the Bnroda 
State Praia Man da! issued a resolution doclaring their intention to obstruct 
all war efforts in the State. The Government therefore issued a notification 
declaring the Praja Mao dal an illegal organisation.—Eight o( their leaders were 
detained. 

Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, who preeidod at a conference of proprietor#, 
editor* and managers of Catoutta newspapers, sent a message to Mr. K. 
Srinivashan, President of the All India Editors’ Conference, Now Delhi, 
Urging withdrawal of new Regulation restricting the freedom of the Press. 

The Executive Committee of the Journalists’ Association of India (Bombay) 
passed the following resolution : “The Executive Committee of the Journalists' 
Association of India strongly disapproves of tho restrictions recently placed on 
the Press. In view of the Defence of India Rules which ere already onerous 
enough, these fresh restrictions ore on unnecessary and unwarranted interference 
with the due discharge by the Press of Its duty to the people and the Slate 
and some of them constitute an Indefensible violation of universally recognised 
and fundamental principles of the journalistio profession.” 


Mrd. Mr. Walter Nash, New Zealand Minister to tho United States, on his return 
from his visit to Britain, reiterated the doroand for tho creation of a supreme 
War Council of tho United States, Britain, China, Russia and India 'It and 
when Indians understand tiff situation,” He said that regardless of India’s 
future position in relation to tho British Commonwealth of Nations, Indians 
should be represented on the Allied Supreme Council "because they comprise 
the major bloc of peoples.” 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Membor of the Government of India, speaking 
at a reception given In his honour by the Depressed Glasses Welfare Association, 
Delhi, sold: ”1 wont to put the depressed classes on terms of equality with 
the other communities in India, I want to place the reins of Government in your 
bands. You should share In the political power of* the country, on terms of 
equality with the Mussalmans.” 

Pandit Mad an Mohan Maiaviya, in a statement from Benares, under the 
caption "To my countrymen,” said: "You should not resort to violence ond 
pot aoo-Tioience to fthftrae, When sach a thins happens, you mov take it that you 
will not rind me alive.” He added: “Hama of us are trying oar best to 
persuade Mahatma Gandhi not to undertake a fast unto death. By avoiding 

Mshstma °Ga n dtnj’ ° f TioteDC8 * you wiH b ® hel P in B rove tbs life (3 

The United ?re*s learnt that Sir Muhammad Basdulla was commissioned 
by H. E. the Governor of Assam to form a Ministry, following the Viceroy’s 
concurrence to the revocation of tho Proclamation under sco-93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, 

The United Press further learnt that Sir Muhammad recommended the 
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following person b for Inclusion in Ms Cabinet. Maulavi Munawnr AH, Mr. 

Hirendre Chandra Ohakrevarty. Mr. Abdul Matin Ohowdhury, Khan Bahadur S. 
Rahman, Khan Sahib Madabfair Hossain Ohandhuri. Mr. Rupnath Brahma,. 
Ur. Mohondra Nath Saikiya, Miss Dunn, and Mr. Naba Kumar Datta. 

At the annual general - meeting of the Bombay Provincial Trade Union 

Congress, under tho presidentship of Mr, S. C. Joshi, w. l. 0. (Bombay), 

a resolution criticizing the policy of the Government in regard to the Congress 

was adopted. 

At a meeting of tho Poona Journalists’ Association, held at Poona, a resolution 
expressing its profound regret that the Government of India should have 
thought fit to impose further restrictions on the Press in India by their 
order of August 10, over and above the comprehensive ones in the Defence 
of India Rules and recording its emphatic protest against such restrictions 
and urging the Government to withdraw the order forthwith, was passed.— 
Mr. J. 8. Xarandikar presided: 

Syod Rauf Bholi, President of the O. P. and Berar Provincial Muslim 
League, in an interview, stated in Bombay that the League Executive had 
fulfilled its duty to the country and the Muslim community by passing die 
resolution sponsored by Mr. Jintiab. 

The Bombay resolution of the Working Committee of the Muslim League 
was welcomed by the Bengal Muslim League Parliamentary Party, when it 
met at the residence of its leader, Sir K. Nazimuddin In Caloutta. 

24th. Sir Jogendro Singh, Member. Education, Health and Lands, Government 
of India, in his speech in New-Dolhi, opening the Central Food Advisory 
Council, said: "From the fund created by tho levy of an additional duty on 
imports of raw cotton, the Government of India had made grants to four 
Provinces and three States in respect of lands diverted from cotton to food 
or fodder crops.” He added that all applications for grants would receive 
favourable consideration up to the extent of lands available. 

A manifesto issued over tho signatures of prominent citizens of Nagpnr, 
including Mr. P. K, Rao, Member, Servants of India Society, Mr.' M. Y. 
Sheriff, ex-Minister and Mr. G. V. Deehmukb, said : “We folly Bnpport the 
Congress demand for immediate transfer of political power, from Britain to 
India. It represents the demand of almost all progressive political parties 
in India which have a following. The immediate establishment of a National 
Government can alone make the war a people's war and inspire the people 
with zeal and enthusiasm* for war effort on behalf of the United Nations 
and defeat tho reactionary forces of Nazism and Fascism.” 

The Council of tho Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in a resolution, in Oalcutta, 
demanded the declaration on behalf of the British Government "of India's 
free status.” Tho Council thought that such a declaration "is essential 
for mobilizing the immense man power and resources' of India against 
the Axis menace.” 

The British Communist Party in a letter to Mr. Churahill expressing the 
. "concern of sections of opinion in this country over the Indian situation,” 
reminded the Premier that the Congress resolution declared for armed resistance 
to Axia aggression. The Congress resolution also threatened civil disobedience. 
"We deplore this threat or civil disobedience,” said the letter, which was 
signed by Mr. Harry Pollitt, Secretary of the British Communist Party, "and 
believe that any such policy, inevitably leading to division and Internal struggle 
In the face of Fascist aggression and thus playing into the bands of Fascism, 
would be suicidal from the standpoint of Indian freedom no less titan that 
of the world cause of freedom against Fascism." 

The inauguration of the newly constituted Legislative Council of the State 
of Gooch Behar was held at Lansdowne Hall.— HiB Highness tho Maharaja 
Bhup Bahadur presided. 

•25th. H, H. the Maharsja Holkar of Indore, in -a statement to the Press in 
Indore, declared: "The isolationism of Indian States is now a thing of the 
post, and I earnestly hope that they will associate themselves more directly 
with national aspirations, as their salvation lies in agreeing to enter without 
reservation the future Union of India and in whole-hearted co-operation with 
a National Government when it is set up.” 

Nawabzada Murtuza All Khan, In a press statement la Bombay said: 
"Mr* Jinn ah ia ignoring his own county aud looks to Britain for the.consummation 
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of Pakistan. If, there is no response to be made by Britain, aB she bas no 
time to side-track her war efforts, what is that tho Muslim League and its 
President Mr. M. A. Jiunab proposes to doif" „ 

Bir Fero* Khan Noon. Defence Member, Government of India, in a speech 
delivered at tba Students’ Uuion, Aligarh University, suggested the division 
of India into five Dominions which should soud delegates to a Central 
authority to he created to control Defcnco, customs, Foreign relations and 
currency and should also baye the power of secession and subsequent 
rcAcccBslon. 

A Press Note issued by the Madras Government stated: "The situation 
throughout the Presidency continues to improve". 

The Council of tho Madras Presidency Muslim League adopted a resolution, 
endorsing the resolution of the Working Committee of the League In Bombay, 
85th, Prof. Humayun Kablr, M. L. 0 ., Member of the Standing Committee of (he 
All-India Azad Muslim Conference in a statement to the Press in Calcutta 
expressed the view that the resolution of the League Working Committee lead 
nowhere. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, Interviewed at Cairo, regarding 
bit meeting with Mr. Churchill, said: '.‘It. was o happy coincidence that I 
happened to be in Cairo, when Mr. Churchill arrived, which afforded me the 

opportunity of meeting him,.. His visit to the Middle Bast apart from its 

wider implication in connection with the war effort of the United Nations, was 
a source of encouragement and inspiration to forces in the Middle East", 

Mr, M. N. Roy, in tho course of a statement commenting on the Bombay 
resolution of the Muslim League Working Committee, observed i "The Muslim 
League Working Committee resolution makes It possible for the Viceroy to set 
up a Government which will be able legitimately to claim to represent a 
majority of the Indian people. This possibility has always been there. But a 
fain notion of demoeratio practice prevented Its becoming a reality”. 


87th. The Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Hewlett, said at a meeting of the Indie League 
. in London, that the political situation in India bad been brought about by 

1 faults on both sides, “although I do not agree with the policy ol my friend 

Mr. Gandhi".—The meeting was called to urge Government to reopen negotia¬ 
tions with the Congress. 

A Bengal Government communique stated : "With a view to facilitating the 
movement of food grain over tho Railways, the Government of India have issued 
specific instructions to the General Managers of Railways, that up to Saturday 
August 2B, 1042, they should concentrate on tho movement of foodgraius, sugar 
and salt for internal consumption, by shutting down other kinds of railway 
traffic, it necessary. It it hoped that local merchants and dealers wilt 
try to take maximum advantage of thlB concession during this limited period”. 

The question of price control was among theeubjeots discussed by the Central 
Food Advisory Council. 

Tho Indian Overseas Department of the Government of India set up a special 
fund known as the Indian Overseas Evacuees Relief Fund. 

Kban Abdul Gbaffar .Khan, who returned to Fcshawar from hia tour of the 
Southern Districts, conferred with prominent Kiiudai Khitmatgars at the 
Saradaysb Centre. He told the Press that the discussions related to the future 
plan of the Khudel Khitmatgars vis-a-vis the general situation in the country, 

Mr. Indulnl Yagnik, President of the All-India Kisan Sabbu, in a statement 
to the Press in Bombay, made an appeal to tho Government to release Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders. ' 

Maharaja Bahadur Bir Prodyat Ooomar Tagore, ±, c. I. H. a premior nobleman 
of Bengal, died at Benares. 

Bir A. Ramasnnmy Mudsliar, representative of the Government of India, on 
the British War Cabinet, said at Karachi : "It will be open to me to say 
anything that will further the war efforts”. 


28th. Sir 0. P. Bamaswaml Aiyar took charge of the Dewanshtp of Travancore. 

Mr. Abdul Latlf Farokbi, ex-ml.a,, (central) and (Secretary, the Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, in the course ol a statement regarding the resolution 
of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, said : “It has to 
be regretfully admitted that the policy hitherto pursued by the Congress has 
not given a correct lead to the country in the matter of securing transfer of 
power into Indian band*”. 
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Under the collective fines Ordinance, 1942 the Governor of Orissa imposed 
collective fines amounting to Rs. 6000/' on t twelve villages in Balaeore District, 
according to a Gazette Extraordinary. 

The Government also imposed collective fines of Re. 5000/-“on the inhabitants of 
four villages in Cuttack Distriot, Muslim inhabitants of these places were exempted. 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League gave 
direction to the Muslims in the Province to follow the resolution adopted 
by the Working Committee of the Alt India Muslim League at Bombay in 
all its indications and to guide themselves vis-a-vis the movement initiated by 
the Congress In accordance with the instructions contained in it. 

A Press Note stated Ant the Government of India decided to relax with 
efleot from September, 1942, tbelr prohibition of the emigrations of unskilled 
labourers to Ceylon *o far as It affected labourers in Ceylon. 

The Madras Government decided to introduce a revised scheme of dearness 
allowance to Government servants. 

Sir 0, P. Ramaswnmi Aiyar, Dewan, Travancore, replying to felicitations on 
his assumption of office, observed : “To me it 1 b a matter of intense sorrow 
that on this occasion the greatest and most organised political party in India 
should have chosen what to _me appeals to be not only a difficult but barren 
path—a path of opposition. 

261h. Mr, Devedas Gandhi, Managing Editor, Mr. Devi Prashad Bharma, 
Printer and Publisher of the Hindustan , Times, and Mukut Behari La), 
Editor of tite Hindi Hindustan, were discharged by the ,AddL Distriot 
Magistrate, New Delhi. 

At a meeting of the Proprietors and Editors of the fifteen Indian owned 
newspapers or Calcutta, English and Vernacular, which had suspended 
publication on August 21, as a protest against the restrictions imposed on the 
trees by the Government, it was decided that they would resume their 
publication on the morning of August 31, 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahssabha began its session 

with Mr. V. D, Savarkar, in the chair. 

Srimati Rameshwari Nehru, Vice President of the All India Harijan Sewak 
Sangh and ex-President of the All India Women’s Conference, was arrested at 
Lahore, under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Enies. 

Mr. 8jed Mohammed Hussain, Secretary of the Muslim League Party 
in the Council of State and a member of the Connell of the All India 
Muslim League, issued the following statement to the Press from Allahabad : 
M The decision reached by the Working Committee of the All India 
Muslim League after four day’s deliberation at Bombay has failed to give any 
lead to the Muslims at a juncture when it was so urgently needed.” 

80th. Sir Bibander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier who had a long talk with 
Mr. Churchill in Cairo, said that the British Premier was full of appreciation 
of the magnificent work done by Indian soldiers in the various theatres of 
vrar. While Mr. Churchill greatly regretted the unfortunate attitude taken by 
tile Congress, he had nothing but praise and admiration for the war effort 
of India. Sir Bikander left Mr. Churchill fully satisfied that India would 
get a square deal. 

In the vacancies caused by the resignations of Sir Muhammad Usman, 
Dr. B, R. Ambedkar and Sir J. P. Srivastava, consequent on their appointment 
as members of the Governor-General's Executive Council, Sir K. V. Reddy, 
Mr. B. P. Msseni and Pandit Rajnath Kunzru, respectively, were appointed 
Members of the National Defence Council. 

The Central Government cancelled its order of August 8 so far aa it applied 
to editors, printers and publishers in the province of Delhi. The order of 
August 8 prohibited the printing or publishing by any printer, publisher or 
editor of any factual news relating to the mass movement sanctioned by the 
A. I. C. O. or measures taken by the Government against that movement, 
except sews derived from official sources or the news agencies or a correspon¬ 
dent registered with the District Magistrate. 

The Working Committee of the Ail India Hindn Mabasabhs, held a discussion 1 
in New Delhi, initiated by Dr. Byama Prasad Mukherjee, on the political 
situation, and eventually appointed a Sob-Committee to draft a resolution 
embodying the greatest common measure of agreement revealed in the course 
of the disenseion. 

4 
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Mr. Ahbaa Alt Knmnl. Viee-Preshhuil of the Provincial Muslim Leagur, C. !*., 
in the course of an interview at Nngpur, said : "In (lie pn-Hcut hour of crisis, 
we in India must cIuhc our ranks ami reserve all our ihflicTiMimi (or the 
future. After Ilia psesvnt Congress movement atnrled, all llio Congress lenders 
are in jail and seme one must take the initiative in solving the political deadlock. 
I appeal to Mr. Jiiimth. leader of the next biggest iMiliti. nl party in the country, 
to encourage Bcilless lendcra like Mr. O. Uajagopainvlmri to take the initiative 
in bringing about bu understanding between tiic Congress and the Muslim 
Toavne without which the freedom of the eonutry will lie greatly jeopardised.’' 

Khan Abdul Haninil Khan, President and six other members of tlm Working 
Committee of the Anjnnian-r-Vntuti of llftltndiiHlaii were arrested in Bill lieh IS Uin 
under thn Defence of India Kulea. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Muhasnhha, which met in New 
Delhi, mlopted a rcaolulion which demanded an immediate declaration of 
Imtin’fl indepeinlent atntua and immediate negotiations by Ilia British tiovernment 
with principal parties in India in order to solve the political deadlock. 
The rcHolution further demanded the formation of an Indian National 
Government, which, it asserted, would declare its deter I" in at ton to light the 
common enemy. Tho Committee asserted that if the British Government did 
not respond to its demiutd, the Matiasaldin would bo cum pel ted to revise its 
programme ami devise ways and means whereby Britain and her Allies "will 
realise that India, as a self-respecting nation, can no longer ba suppressed,” 

Tii accordance with the decision of the Government of India, Iho Indian 
Ntamlard Time was advanced by an hour. — (The New ciumdard Time being 04 
hours ahead of Greenwich Mean Time, instead of hi hours ns hitherto). 

Knnwar Bir Jngdish Prasad, former Member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, in a Press statement at MomUabtul, criticized Sir Feroro Khan Noon'a 
scheme for dividing India into live dominions. 

Eleven of the fifteen Indian-owned newspapers of Calcutta, which had suspended 
publication on August 21 as a protest against the restriction imposed on the 
Press by the Govern merit, reappeared. 


September 1942 

Mr. V. D. Savnrkar, President ol tho Hindu Maliatmbha, issued a 
statement from Bombay, instructing tiro Hindu Sablmitos who happened 
to bo m tubers o( municipalities and local bodies, Icgislatm-oH or 
committees or those who might bo sowing fcho army, navy, air-forea 
or working in tiro araunition factories to stick to their posts and 
continue to perform thoir regular duties. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay, congratulated 
the Muslims for completely kooping themselves aloof from tho muss 
civil disobedience movement launched by the Congress- 

Mr. Churchill made a statement about India, in the Ilotiso of 
Commons. Ho said that tho course of ovonts in India had been 
improving. Thu principles of tho declarations made by tlw Oovornmont 
which formed the binds of Sir Stafford Cripps' motion must bo taken 
us roprcK tilling tiro settled policy of tho British Crown and Parliament. 

Mr. L, S, Atin*rv, Secretary of State for India, in reply to Mr. 
Arthur tiro *nwoo«i, said in tho House of Commons : “Air. Gandhi 
had triade it clear that his action was going to ho something more 
serious than any ot ins pruviou-.i movements. Tho Government of India 
took the only action which any responsible government would tako 
in tho circumstances.” 

_ rne. ting of tJio Indian Christians, in Calcutta, resolved that 
Britain whould recognize and declare tlio independence of India 
ianuodiati ly. 

A meeting of .Europeans in Calcutta under tho presidency of Mr. 
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Arthur Moorej passed a resolution urging the' British Government to 
announce its readiness to transfer full power to a National Government 
and provide immediate facilities for its formation, 

Mr. M. A* Jionah, in reply to questions in New Delhi, declared ; 
“My fundamental point is that we do not want under the stress of the 
war emergency, to be Btampeded into forming a Provisional Government f 
which would be of such a character and composition as would . pre¬ 
judge, prejudice or militate against the Moslem demand for Pakistan.” 

Dr. Shayma Prasad Mukherjoe, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. N. 0. 
Chatterjee and other members of the Hindu Mahasabha in a-statement 
demanded an immediate consultation with Mahatma Gandhi and other 
leaders of the Indian National Congress. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home, Member, moving the official motion 
in the Central Legislative Assembly, on the situation in the epuntry, 
declared: "On the basis_ of all the information at present available, 1 
we oannot absolve the 'Congress from responsibility for these very 
grave events." * 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett, M. P., at a meeting of the Commonwealth 
Movement in London said ' that the new movement proposed the 
reopening of negotiations with- the Indian Congress for military reasons. 

In the Central Assembly, in reply to Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya's 
questions about the health of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Home 
Member said that Mr. Bose had keen a diabetic patient for some 
time before his arrest and the health of such persons could' never 
be satisfactory. 

Lala Hari Bam Seth, in a statement from Lucknow said: “It 
appears that the Government has refused permission to the Mahasabha 
sub-committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders to discuBB the political situation in the country. This is 
most unfortunate." ‘ - 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr, A. E. Fazlul Huq, Chief 
Minister, informed the House that a representation was made to the 
Central Government by him and his colleagues to reconsider their 
decision regarding Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

The Council of State commenced its autumn session. The Central 
Committee of the Communist Party issued a manifesto from Bombay, 
asking the Government to give up its repressive policy, to release 
Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders. 

The Central Legislative Assembly discussed the Muslim League 
resolution on Khakears and finally passed it without any division. - 

A resolution adopted by the AU-India Akali Conference expressed 
the view that the Congress demand for an immediate declaration of 
the status of India as an independent sovereign state and the 
formation of provisional National Government should be accepted.— 
Master Tara Singh presided- 

At a meeting in New York, under the auspices of the India 
League of America, it was urged that President Roosevelt and Marshal 
Chiang Eai-shek should “recognize the interest of the United Nations 
in the Indian dilemma and use their good offices to ask the British 
^ Government to open up new conferences.” 

Jst. Mr. Abdul Lotif Farookhi, Secretary. Madras Presidency Muslim League and 

Member of tbs Council of the All-lmiia Muslim League, in the course of a 
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statement in Madras, said: “Though the Muslima are solid!; behind the 
resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League regarding 
the Constitutional deadlock and cannot ngrpo with all that the Hon. Mr. 
Sjed Mohamed Hutuain, Secretary of the Muslim League Fart; In the Council 
of State has said in bis recent -statement criticizing the resolution of the 
Working Committee of the League, there Is a general feeling among the Muslims 
that s way should still be found to end the present deplorable state of affairs.— 
Ajs the situation is daily deteriorating and as the Congress leaders are unable 
to set on account of their being behind prison bars, it will bo regarded as an 

I act of generosity end not a climb-down on the part of the Qaid-e-Azam if be 
proposes to see Mr. Gaodhi for a settlement”. 

Dr. 8. F, Mukherjee, Working President of the Hindu Msbasabha, at a 
Press Conference in New Delhi, said : "In this supreme crisis in the history 
of Indie, the Hindu Mshasabba has given a lead for the solution of tbe Indian 
deadlock, which is not actuated by any party or sectarian consideration. 
“Tbe main demand of tbe Hindn Mahasabba is that India cannot be 
governed today by a mere polio; of repression ; that the initiative for ending the 
present deadlock should come from the British Government itself ; that the 
deadlock can be ended only If tbe British Government decides to port with 
power in. accordance with a well-adjusted scheme for fighting the common 
enemy ; and that a representative National Government must bo established 
without delay, so that tbe man-power and the vast resources of India can be 
effectively organized under Its auBpices' 1 , 

The St. Hon, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing the Student*’ Union of the 
Agricultural College at Coimbatore, refered to two of his distlluslonraents. The 
first, be said, came In 1921 after the Versailles Peace Treaty and the second 
came after the second Round Table Conference, which was attended by 
Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of the Congress, 
and Sir 0. P, Romaswaml Aiyar. Dewan of Travaneore addressing a Press 
Conference at Trivandrum, sola that bo regarded tbo entry of students into tbe 
agitation that waa taking place, the most unfortunate thing that happened In 
Indian history for tbe last 60 or 00 years. 

The Committee of the All India Muslim Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
at a meeting in Bombay, under the presidency of 81r Sultan Cbinoy, passed 
a resolution, stating infer alia : “While realising the necessity of checking 
all Irresponsible and subversive activities, the Committee strongly feels 

' that public confidence cannot be restored by tbe adoption or continuance 
of repressive measures, and earnestly urges upon tbe Government the 
need for a generous gesturo by opening negotiations with the main 

» political parties In India with a view to ending the present deadlock and 
renewing and strengthening the country’s war effort.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, returned to Lahore from 
bis visit to the Middle East, 


8rd. As a first step in their plan to enter into negotiation with the principal 
political parties In the country, the committee of seven members op pointed by 
tbe AH India Hindu Mahasabba Working Committee addressed a letter to the 
leaders of various parties, Including tbe Depressed Olasses, Moslem League, 
Sikhs and Indian Christians, and sent each of them a copy of the Mahasabha 
resolution passed in Delhi and inviting their support for the demands made 
In It, 

General Sir Archibald WaveU, Commander-in-chief, in a broadcast from 
New Dolbi, declared. “Taking It ail round, we Begin tbe fourth year of thia 
war with much better prospects than we did the fourth year of tbe last war." 

Mr, Arthur Moore, broadcasting a talk from Oalcutla observed: "There is 
only one way of answering and defeating the challenge of Hitler : and it is by 
super-patriotism; by realising the brotherhood of man, and claiming the 


earth aa our mother country,” 

At the meeting of the Working 


„_ _ng \ 

0. P. and Berar, with Mr. Ri 
unanimous!; resolved to support the 
Muslim League Working Committee, 


Commitee of the Provincial Muslim League, 


auf 8bah In the ohalr, at Nagpur, It waa 
Bombay resolution of the All-India 


4th. *Zam sora,” the leading! Muslim paper of Lahore, wrote: “We are very 
sorry to note that the Muslim League resolution contains more an indictment 
of the Congress Party, when most of Us leaders are In jail, and as such 
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cannot reply to tbe chargee. The resolution flays that the League la prepared 
to open negotiations with any party on the Basis of equality, provided the 
demand of Pakistan ie accepted In advance. We are constrained to any 
that the whole policy of the League is that there should be no settlement 
/ during tbe war and the status quo is to be maintained and that is the reason 
-» why it adopts all sorts of dilatory taotice." 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabhs, issued a statement 
from Bombay, He said : *T issue this definite instruction to all Hindu 
8abhaitea in particular and all Hindu Sanghatanista in genera! who happen 
to be members of the muniaipalitiee and local bodies, legislatures, or 
Committees or those who may be serving in the army, navy, air force or 
working in ammunition factories or holding any post or position of vantage 
« in Government service that they should stick to the posts and continue to 
perform their regular duties In the various capacities." 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee. addressing a Press Conference at Lahore, 
declared : ‘‘In this tragic hour when the enemy forces are standing on the 
frontiers of India, in a menacing attitude, it is the duty of ail patriotic eons 
of India to close their ranks .and to stand shoulder to shoulder * in the 
straggle for the country's emancipation,”— Mr. N. C. Chatterjee and Bai 
Eahadur Blehrchand KliaoDa were also present at the Conference. 

The Government of Madras issued the following Press Note : ’This 
province is short of many essential commodities such as rice, millets, pulses, 
sugar and wheat. If the requirements of this Province ere to be adequately 
satisfied, it is essential that the limited transport facilities now available 
in Urn prevailing war conditions should be put to the maximum possible use." 

Hakim Abdul Jalil Nadir, President of the Peshawar Congress Committee, 
in a statement at Peshawar, expressed the view that the Congress would have 
no objection to accepting any scheme for the future Government of India, 
provided it had the approval of both the Muslim League and the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

6th. A Conference held by the India League in London, urged the Government 
to negotiate with Indian leaders on tbe basis of recognition of India’s 
f independence and transfer of power to a Provisional Government of National' 
Unity, formed by Indians themselves. This would enable India to organise 
herself fully and effectively for her own defence and to become a powerful 
ally of tbe United Nations. 

A meeting of the General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
was held at Nagpur, with Mr. V. E. Kalappa in the Chair,—The Council 
passed a resolution urging the Government to carry on negotiations with' 
the political organisations to secure the early establishment of a National 
Government both at tbe Centre and in the Fovinces, thus enabling free 
India to organise complete and effective defence of tbe country, 

8th. Mr. Jiunab, in a statement issued from Bombay, congratulated the Muslims 
for completely keeping themselves aloof from tbe mass civil disobedience/} 
movement launched by the Congress, and said : "1 wish to impress upon 
Muslima to carry out the Muslim League’s instruction and pursue their 
normal life peacefully, and completely dissociate themseivea from the Congress 
move." . ■ . 

Sir Nalioi Batijan Ohstterjee, former Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court 
died at Fanchra in the Birbhum District, Bengal. 

Mr. Clement Attle, Deputy Prime Minister, in a speech at Aberdeen, said : 
"We had made many mistakes in our treatment of the Indian problem, but 
we had given India more than a century of internal peace and good Govern¬ 
ment and bad in the last 25 yean made immense progress towards Indian . 
self-Government. Further progress was held back by disagreement among 1 
Indians and by difficulties of introducing democracy into a country of bOu 1 
million people, "at all stages of civilisation,” 1 

7 th. Mr. N. B, Barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, in hiB speech 
at the opening of the Sixth Price Control Conference in New Delhi, discussed 
factors governing the successful administration of Price Con trol. 

Sir Mahomed Usman, in unveiling the portrait of Mr. Q. H. Hodgson, the 
Vice-President of the Anjuman, said in Madras: •’The present political deadlock 
in die country cannot be solved unless the importance of the Muslim League 
and the just claims of the Muslim League are recognised”. 
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Mn. Karaaladevi Oknttopadhyaye was sire*ted at Bssavaugodl at Bangalore, 
under See. 20 ol the Defence ol India It tike. 

fclii. Dr. Bhyame Prosed Mukherjee bad an hour's interview with Hla Excellency 
the Viceroy in Now Delhi. The discussions, so for as their main heads 
came to public knowledge, ranged over a wide field, and the main features of 
the demands wore : 1. India to be declared ^independent. 2. The British 
Govern meat to initiate negotiation for tho formation of an Indian National 
Government to which power should be transferred. 8. Tho Indian National 
Government to be composite in character, . including representatives of 
Important parties. 4, Abolition of the India Office m a corollary to such 
transference of power. 5. Provincial Governments to be act up on a similar 
basis. 8 The Indian National Government to declare its resolve to fight the 
Axis power and not to.oonoludo a separate peace with theso Powers. ?. The 
r Indian National Government to nave a common war policy with the United 
Nations. 8, Tho Oommaadcr-in-Ohief to continue to have operational control. 
0. Tho Indian National Government to pursue a policy of militarization and 
Industrialization of India. 10. The future Government of India to be 

determined by a constituent assembly to be sot up by tho National Government, 
Any minorities which so desire will havo the right to refer disputed power to 
international arbitration. 

A number of girl students picketing tho houses of Members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, were arrested in Now Delhi. 


9th. G. H. the Maharaja of Indore, pleading for communal goodwill and 
understanding, in the coarse of a statement in Bombay, warned that if the 
different groups persisted in their attitude, the result could only be aivil war. 
The Maharaja said: “I have followed with fkeen Interest tho deliberations of 
the Muslim League and the Hindu Mohasabha and tho resolutions passed by 
their Working Committees from time to time. Theso have filled me with 
dismay and grave Apprehensions ; if theso groups persist In their attitude, they 
are beading for a civil war". 


10th. Sir K. V. ‘ Redd! Naldu, k, 0. 1 . B., Vice-Chancellor of the Annamaial 
University died at Thysgaroyanagar, Madras. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar. President of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha, in a 
statement to the Press from Bombay, made an earnest appeal to all patriotic 
parties and all prominent leaders in India to join hands with Dr. Sbyams 
Prasad Mukhcrieo, Working President of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha, 
, Mr. Savarkar said : “It has ever bean the policy of the Hindu Mabasabha to 
bring together all thoBe parties and prominent leaders who stand for a genuinely 
National and demooralio Government, irrespective of taste, creed or cUsa and 
get thomseIvee;consolidnted on a common platform. It was with this Intention 
that tho majority of the Hindu Sabha leaders participated, although in their 
individual capacity, in the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference which was expected 
later on to have the way to an All-Parties Conference”. 

A demand that the British Prime Minister should settle the Indian problem 
was made in a joinl'.statcxneot Issued by the leaders who wore engaged In the 
Delhi political talks. The appeal asked for a declaration of immediate 
transfer of real power to Indian hands postponing all controversial issues. 
Copies of the leaders' statement were cabled to Mr, Churchill and forwarded to 
the Viceroy. 

Mr. Churchill made a statement In the House of Commons about India. 
He said that the course of events in India bad been Improving and this on the 
whole was reassuring. The principles of tho declaration roado by the 

Government which formed tho basis of Sir Stafford Grippe’ motion must be 
1 taken sii representing the settled policy of tbo British Crown end Pariinmont. 

The Secretary of State of India, Mr, L. 8, Amery gave. In tbo House of 
Commons, an account of the whipping order” Issued in India. Mr. Amory 
5 s JI penalty of whipping or rather caning—it is administered 

by a light rattan cane and not by a "cat"—has long been authorised, as ia 
. “>is country, for such crimes as robbery with violence.,,....! »eo no reason to 
'Mnteifere with tho discretion of the loafs authorities in this matter,” 

Jlth. The House of Commons held a debate on India, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
leader ol the Labour Party, iu opening the debate said i “Wo urgo the 


\ 
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Government to make It clear that free' and 'friendly discussions will 
(bo resumed on the abandonment of Qivll disobedience." Replying to 
the debate, Mr, Amery, Secretary of Htnto for India said : "Mr. 

. Gandhi had made it olear that bis action was going to be something 
more serious than any of his previous movements. The Government of 
India took tho only action which any responsible Government would take in 
the circumstances. Its action had saved India from a great disaster. The 

I Congress scheme of aabotogo was a carefully planned scheme of attack. 
It wanted to paralyse India’s war effort and -make it impossible to defend 
India”. Tho Seorelory of Stslo reiterated in the Commons that the 
Government would welcome any effort to establish Indian national unity. 
f, A meeting of the Indian Christians, held in Calcutta, under the presidency 
of Blr. S. O. Mukhcrjee, PresfifSht of the Indian Obtistian Association, resolved 
that Britain should recognise and declare the independence of India immediately. 

Mr. Samuel Grafton wrote io a New York journal on India : "We are 
talking about freedom, but wo should perform some concrete acts like letting 
Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru out of jail and quit appeasing the Spanish Dictator, 
General Franco." #.» < 1 

The Raja of Mabmudnbad, member of the All-India Muslim League Working 
Committee, addressing a meeting at Peshawar said : “If Mr. Gandhi wrote 
to Blr. Jiunah conceding to the Musaimaus the right to have their own 
independent sovereign States In the areas where they were in a majority, 
the Muslim Long it o would at once join hands with the Congress In presenting 
a joint demand to the British Government.” ’ 

A statement issued by Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mukherjea, Dr. Moonjs, Raja 
Mabeswar Dayol, Mr. N. 0, Ohatterjee and Rno Bahadur Muhrehand Khanno, 
Member of the Hindu Mahasabha Special Committee, said: “The statement of 
Mr. Ohnrchill betrays oommentable lack of statesmanship and wilt esuse deep 
\ resentment throughout India, The ' British Government has obviously failed 
to appreciate the grave realities of the present situation”. 

A meeting of Europeans in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Mr, Arthur 
Moore, passed a resolution urging the British Government to announce its 
LTcadineitB to transfer full power to a National Government and provide 
immediate facilities for its formation. 

Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the Trade Union Congress, speaking on 
India at the T. U. O. Conference at Blackpool, said that it seemed easy for some 
people to hoodwink themselves and assume a unity that did not exist in India. 
‘There is not even trade union unity,” he said, "One federation supports the 
Government and the other denounces it. What about the 40 million 
MualimB I What about the 70 million untouchables ? These are people who 

needed thinking about. To say that they - would be content to have their 

destiny placed in the hands of the Congress is utter nonsense.’* ■ 

Mr. Edward Hunter, writing in " World Telegram ” New York, urged the 

United Nations to formulate some proposals for solving the Indian problem. ' 

An important meeting of Labour Members was called in London, to discuss 
the line that the Party should take in the debate opened on Mr,' Churchill's 
statement on India by Mr. Greenwood, leader of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons. 

13th, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, Bind Premier, nod President, Arad Moslem 
Board, in a statement, said : “Mr. Churchill’s juggling with figures and 
. attempt to minimize the widespread discontent in this country may deceive 
| the British public, but it will surely not deceive those who know the real 
I situation in India.” 

Dr. Shyanm PraBad Mukheriee, Working President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
met Mr. Jiunah in New Delhi and had a talk with him on the political 
situation Id the country. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, In 
a statement to the Press on Mr. Churchill's statement said : There was 
nothing unexpected in ‘the speech delivered . by Mr. Churchill in the British 
Parliament. It could have been written for Mr. Churchill some weeks ago 
by any one conversant with Britain’s political psychology. 'Mr. Churchill 
assured tite members of the British Parliament that there was nothing serious 
about the Indian situation to cause them any worry. Thrice blessed be 
they if they sll retired pleased with the sense of self-compUcenoy and 
security,” * * ' 
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Uth. Mr. J. 0. Setalvad. President of the Indian Merchants' Chamber, in • 

• statement in Bombay, naid : “The etatemont made by Mr. Winston Churchill 
In the House of Commons is extremely reactionary and baa created a feeling 
of great disappointment and resentment among all classes of people. Such 
statements are not likely to bring India and England nearer.” 

Cr. George S. Arundele observed in a statement in Madras that 
Mr. Churchill came out very badly from his speech in the House of Commons 
which was “not only in the. worst possible taste, bnt highly dangerous both to 
the Internal situation in India and to that comradeship between India 
and Britain which is so essential to the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Dr. B. 8. Moon ice, Dr. N. O. Chatter] ee, 
Mr. Mehreband Hbanna and Raja Maheswar Dayal, In a statement to 
. the Press In Hew Delhi, said : “Wo feel that our efforts have now reached 
a stage which demand an Immediate consultation with Mr. Gandhi and the 
lenders of the Indian National Congress,” 

Mr, M. A, Jinnafa, replying to questions at a Press Conference in New 
Delhi, declared : “My fundamental point ie this that we do sot want, under 
the stress of the war emergency, to be .stampeded into forming a Provincial 
Government which would be of suoh a character and composition aa would 
prejudge, prejudice or militate against the Moslem demand for Pakistan,” 

At a Frees Conference in New Delhi, a number of points about the strength 
of Moslems not belonging to the Moslem League were eluoidated by Khan 
Bahadur Allah Babsh, Premier of Sind and President, Azad Moslem 
Conference, Dr. Bhaukatulla Anaari, Secretary of the Conference and Mr. 
Mohamed Zahlruddin, President, All-India Momln Conference, On the 
Issue of Pakistan, the Sind Premier Bald: “No one among the 
Moslems is opposed to independence, but large numbers of them are certainly 
opposed to Pakistan. 

The jute position as well as the food situation in Bengal were dlscnBscd 
at a meeting, in Calcutta, of the Wotking Committee of the Progressive 
Coalition Party in the Bengal Legislative Assombly. 

Dr, Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Dr. B. S. Moonjc, Mr, N. G. Ohatterjee. 
Mr. Mebrohand Khanna and Raja Maheswar Dayal issued a statement in 
New Delhi, saying on behalf of the Hindu Mahosabha Committee : “The 
definite momentum that the Hindu Mahasabha demand has received from 
various political parties emboldens ns again to call upon the British Govern¬ 
ment to take the initiative without any further delay.” 

The Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry in a statement 
in New Delhi, on the political situation, expressed grave concern and anxiety 
at the situation as it developed after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi ana 
other Congress leaders. 

His Excellency the Govornor of Bengal addressed a joint session of 
the Provincial Legislature at the Assembly House. Calcutta. Hie 
Excellency in bis snceoh said : “Tbo legislature has been convened 
for this short ecssion mainly to enable honourable members to consider . the 
present situation in the Province and the measures which have been taken bv 
Government for it# security nnd well-being,” 3 

The Government of Bombay notified tho raising of o loan of Ra, 8,5000 000 
at throe per cent maturing on September 18. 1055, Tho object of the loan 
was to repay a part of the loans taken from the Central Government. 

The Central Assembly began Its session in New Delhi, with .Sir Abdul 
Rahim. President, In the choir.—A vigorous denunciation of the Government 
of India s policy in the matter of the development of India’s geological 
resources wss made by Mr, K, O- Neogy on a motion made by Dr. Jj B. 
Ambcdbar for election to the Advisory Committee attached to the Utilization 
Branch of Geological Survey of India 

1 Mr. O. Rajsgopalachari Issued a etatemont from MadraB, in which he said: 

It is a matter for regret that Sir Stafford Cripps has again made the 
allegation that Mahatma Gandbi inlorrened end made the Wording Committee 
break off from n« 50 tlatlon while tho latter bad been agreeable to a 
settlement. GandhHi is in prison and cannot again contradict this baseless story 
5° y” 60 “* nBMd ' f. Present frojn -beginning to end during these 
nil?! fS? ,**? authoritatively that Mabatmaji who wae absent from \ 

took place!” 18 **** ,tt0r BtBfi6B * wa# not responsible for anything that 
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15th. In the Central Assembly Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, moving 
the official motion on the situation in the country, declared : “On the basis 
of all tbe Informations at present available we cannot absolve the Congress 
from responsibility for these very grave events.” 

A Conference of Indian-owned newspapers, which suspended publication, 
following the imposition of certain restrictive order by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment consequent on the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders, 
was held in Bombay, under the presidentship of Mr. Ramuath Goenka, Editor 
of tho Indian Express. About 60 representatives of suspended newspapers 
attended the Conference. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fariul Huq, the Premier 
made a statement on the political situation in the province. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, three attempts were made on behalf of 
the Muslim League Party to have the House adjourned. All. the adjournment 
motions were, however, dissl loved by the President. 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett, m. p., speaking in London, at a meeting of the 
Commonwealth Movement said that the new movement proposed the reopening 
of the negotiations with the Indian Congress for military reasons. la >, 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan accompanied by Mr. Arbab Abdnr Rahman, m.u, 
and Khan Amir Mohd. Khan, M.UA., left for Abbotabad. Khan Aligul 
Khan, President of the F. P. 0. C. aleo proceeded to Abbotabad from Peshawar, 

Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Vice-President of the Harijan Sewak Saugha, 
and three other lady Congress workers were arrested at Lahore, under the 
Defence of India Rules, 

Raja Maheswar Dayni, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
at a Press Conference at Lucknow, said : “The essence of the demand of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha is firstly, the grant to India of the status of 
an independent country now, with necessary adjustments during the war for 
the defence of India and not after the war, and secondly, initiation of 
negotiation by the British Government with the priocipat political parties in 
India for the immediate formation of an Indian National Government.” 

18th. His Excellency the Viceroy refused the Hindu Mahasabha Committee's 

(application that they might be allowed to discuss tbe political situation with 
Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaden in detention. 

The Orissa Ministerialist Party at n meeting at Cuttack, presided over by 
the Maharaja of Parlakimedi (Premier), unanimously passed a resolution 
supporting the efforts of the Hindu Mahasabha to bring about a solution of 
the political deadlock in India. 

The Central Assembly resumed the discussion on the political situation. 
The speakers were Mr, N. M, Joshi, Maulaua Zafar All, Mr. N. M. Dumasia, 
Mr. 0. P. Lawson, Mr. Frank Anthony and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 
Mr. Joshi and Sardar Sant Singh pleaded for the setting up of a National 
Government, while Mr. Lawson (European group) gave reasons which in Us 
view stood in the way of forming such a Government. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr. M. R. Jayakar In the course of a joint 
statement from Indore, expressed "much concern and great disappointment” * 
at Mr. Churchill's speech on the Indian situation. 

In a written reply to Mr. A. N, Chattopadhya's questions about the health 
of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Home Member said that Mr. Bose had been 
a diabetic patient for some time before his arrest and the health of Buoh persons 
could never be entirely satisfactory. 

Sj. Birendra Nath Dutta, a leading figure in the literary and cultural 
life of Bengal, died in Calcutta. He was the Vice-President of the Theosophical 
Society and was the eenior-most member of the Incorporated Law Society 
of the Calcutta High Court. 

17th. Id the Central Legislative Assembly, discussions on the political situation 
were resumed.—Sir Ziauddiu Ahmed, who opened the debate, declared 

that tbe Congress and the Moslem League did not differ on the main 

issue of independence and National Government. The difference was in regard 

to the composition of the National Government ; the Moslem League demanded 
I equal partnership and the right of self-determination, white the Congress 
\ demanded majority rule. 

1 The Bengal Legislative Assembly devoted the whole of its sitting to the 
first reading of the Rond Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, 1ML 

6 
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The opposition moved two amendment*, one lor the circulation of the 
Bill tor eliciting pnblio opinion and the other tor referring it to a Select 
Committee,—Both the amendment* were lost by large majorities. 

At tbe meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr, A. K, Fazlul Hnq, 
Chief Minister, made a statement giving a short resume of the. event* that 
had taken place In the administration of the province since tbe Council last 
met for the Budget discussion. 

Lain Harl Ram Seth, member of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Mahaeabba, issued a statement from Lucknow, which said : “From 
press reports it appears that the Government has refused permission to the 
Mahasabha sub-committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders to discuss the political situation to the coon try. This is most 
unfortunate." 

In tbe Bengal Legislative Connell, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Buq. Chief Minister, 
Informed tbe House that a representation was made to tto Central Govern¬ 
ment by him and his colleagues to reconsider their decision regarding 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. He further informed the House that several 
representation were also made to the Central Government on bis and bis 
colleague’s behalf to get Mr. Boss repatriated to Bengal or to some other healthy 
atation near Bengal suited to him and also to Ida family and to secure tor his 
family an adequate allowance. 

Syed Bakhuwat Husain, Convener, Lucknow A zed Muslim Board, In a 
statement to the Press at Lucknow sold : “Mr. Churchill's statement on 
India has earned general disappoinroent throughout India, Mr, Churchill 
harps On lack of unity among us. It is evident to-day that India Is united 
to far aa the demand tor the transfer of power from British hands fs concerned. 
Progressive sections in Britain and America aro also agitating for India's right 
to independence as a part of tbe United Nations' war efforts. 

In tbe Central Legislative Assembly, three members o! the Government and 
four party spokesmen took part during tbe Anal stages of the debate on 
the political situation. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member declared ; ‘T have 
never regretted the decision which, I along with ail my colleagues, took 
on August 8, because, placed as we were, wa had to choose between complete 
abdication of our responsibilities as a Government and surrender to the 
challenge thrown out to us. And now, after alt that has happened, 
we feel convinced that our decision was right." 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the necessity of controlling the prices of 
foodstuffs and other essential commodities was stressed. 

Mr. Arthur Moore, in a statement in Calcutta, said : "Throughout tbe Allied' 
\\ world there is a passionate desire that internal strife in India shall cease, 
the quarrel with Britain be ended and the energy of the country directed 
against the common enemies o! India and China— the Japanese And Germans. 

This can bs dons..All that ia required Is that the British Government 

•hall say that It is willing to transfer to such a Government, If It can be 
formed, the same powers ss the Carmdinn and Australian Governments enjoy 
and shall then Invite Mr, Jinnah to form such a Government.’* 

The Bengal Legislative Council adopted a non-official resolution expressing 
the opinion that the Government of Bengal should take possible stops to 
secure the release of Si. Sarat Chandra Bose, in detention, in the Triobinpoly Jail. 

Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, the Indian Agent, lectured on Indin under the 
auspices of the Sino-British Cultural Association in Chungking.—He surveyed 
the Indian situation giving both tbe Hindu and Muslim views. ' 

1MB. At a meeting of the British Indian Association, Calcutta, a resolution was 
adopted, requesting the Government of India to call "a conference of all the 
recognised .parties with a view to exploring possible avenues of ending the 
upolitic*I deadlock*The Maharajadiiiraja of Burdwnn presided. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Uajab, President of the All India Depressed Classes 
Association, in a statement on Mr. Churchill's speech, said t “Mr Churchill 
given a photographic survey of the situation in India arising out of the 
Civil Disobedience Movement, saying nothing more then is true, not less than is 
necesury. I am not able to see anything la the reported speech which is 
offensive or id bid taste.” 

***• Fsjs Maheswsr Days! Seth. General Secretary of tbe All India Hindu 
Mahusbha, in an interview in Bombay, said : “The Sub-Committee of the 
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Hindu Mahasabha which hat been exploring tho possibilities of bringing 
about a rapprochzsent among the various parties m order to end the dead¬ 
lock in the country, will conLiuoe its task irrespective of the setback it received 
by tbe Government of India's refusal to grant the Committee permission to 
•eo the Congress leaders in prison.” 

The two Indian members of the War Cabinet broadcast about the Indian war 
efforts, from London. Tbe Jam Saliel) of Nawangar said that over 50,000 
Indians were enlisting each month. Sir Kamaswami Mudaliar said that 
India’s factories were working to tbeir maximum capacity. The textile 
industry not only clothed the Indian troops but supplied much for the Middle 
East Army and Australia, Ordnance factories had alio expanded greatly. 

Bir M. Visveswaraya, presiding over the second quarterly meeting of tire 
Central Committee of tbs Alt India Manufacturers 1 Organization in Bombay, 
stressed the need for constituting a post-war reconstruction board to make 
adequate preparations for reconstruction work after the war. 

The Working Committee of the All India Nationalist League, adopted a 
resolution in New Delhi, viewing with concern the growing deterioration in 
the internal lituation of the country, particularly since the meeting of ..the. All 
India Congress Committee in Bombay oo August 7 and 8. ’ 1 

The death occurred at Chandpur of air. Hardayai Nag. He was 90 
years of age. 

lltt In the Ceatral Legislative Assembly, . the President ruled out of order an 
adjournment motion tabled by Sardar Bant Singh to discuss the alleged 
merciless beating "of a businessman of Delhi named £. N. Jan bar in 
the Connaught Circus, Delhi, on the 21st (September, by the police, who 
arrested him and wbo, the motion alleged, nlso administered a baiting to 
Mr. Janhar’s wife and hie driver, when they tried to intervene.” 

The Counoil of State commenced its autumn session. Sir David Devadose presided. 

In a manifesto issued by the Central Committee of the Communist Party 

of India from Bombay, an appeal was made to the Government to give up 
its repressive policy, to lift the ban on the CongreB8 organizations ana open 
negotiations with the Congress and other parties in India, especially the 

Muslim League for the establishment of a provincial national Government. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, several members including three former 
Ministers ana the leader of the European party, participated in tbe general 
discussion on the statement made on the opening day of the session by Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Hnq, Premier, regarding the political situation in tbe province. 

Tbe Government of India issued instructions to tbe Regional Controller of 
Railway Priorities at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and to the Railway 

Administration concerned, desiring them to continue to give special attention 
to the movement of foodstuffs during the mouth of September. 

Mind. In tho Council of State a debate on the political situation in the country 
was initiated by Sir Mahomed Usman, Member for Porto and Air.—Sir 

Mahomed referred to the serious acts of sabotage, violence and looting and 
the destruction of Government and private property during the disturbances 
following upon the passing of A. I. 0- G. resolution at Bombay. Sir Mahomed 
Usman said, the Government had to take stern measures. 

Mr. C. Raiagopnlaeharl, in an interview in Madras, said: “There is nothing 
to equal Mr, Moore's recent statements in bringing out the salient features 
of the present situation, examined from the point of view of politics as 

well as Allied strategy...It is the universal feeling in India, and alt that 

bas recently happened confirmed it, that at the present moment the British 
Government at home and the Viceroy in India have decided to take 
whatever risks are involved in carrying on till the end of the war under an 
autocratic system without the help of a popular Governmaot". 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected by 41 votes to 19 the 
adjournment motion moved by 'Mr, Jamdadas Mehta to discuss “the anxiety 
created in the public mind by the unsatisfactory reply given by the 
Finance Member to the request to give an opportunity to this House for 
influencing the decision of the Government of India on matters arising out 
of his recent financial mission to England”. 

Id tire Bengal Legislative Assembly, tho alleged grievances of the Muslim 
. community in respect of appointments in the A. R. P, Service were mentioned 
bj Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy {Muslim League). 
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Mrd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President took rip an 
adjournment motion tabled by Mr. Govind Deshmokh to discuss we move 
of the Durban City Council to expropriate Indian lands In Durban to be 
allocated to European or coloured housing schemes to be sanctioned by 

the Union Government”. , , . . . 

The Assembly devoted the whole of the day’s sitting to a further debate 
on the Muslim League resolution on Ehaksars moved by Bara All Bod 
finally passed it without any division. „ . , _ , 

The Council of State continued the discussion on Sir Mahomad Usman a 
motion to consider the political situation in the country. Rai Bahadur 
Kamsaran Das, Rai Bahadur Sri Naraln Mehta, Sardar Bahadur Bobbin 
Singh. Sir K. R. Menon, Mr. Mohammed Hussain, Mr. R. R. Haddow and 
Saiyad Md. Padshah participated in the discussion. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly by 106 to 45 votes rejected the special motion 
tabled by the Muslim League Party disapproving the ‘‘non-application by the 
Government of the Communal Ratio rules to the appointments made in the 
various A, R. P. Services and the Fire Fighting Services, resulting in the 
complete exclusion of Moslems and the Scheduled Oastea from those 
Services". The European party did not take port in the voting. 

Mr, J. N. Sabni, Convener of the All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference 
issued the following statement to the Press from New Delhi: 

“Statements have been made by the Home Member in the Central 

Assembly and by Sir Mahomed Usman in the Council of State calculated 
to create the Impression that an agreement had been reached between the 

j All-India Editors’ Conference and the Government..I wish to make it 

I clear that no agreement has hitherto been reached or accepted by the 

4 Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference or the 
Central Press Advisory Committee acting in its behalf*. 

A Conference with bis co-workers was held by Khan Abdul Chaffer 
Khan at Peshawar. Talks which were held at the residence of Mr. Mohammed 

Yunus, related to the political situation in the country and the Ehudai 

Khtdmotgar programme. Several Congressmen, including Mr. Bbaojuram 
Gandhi, ex-Flnnuea Minister, met him individually and had talks with him. 


24th. The Council of Stste continued the discussion on the political situation. 
Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health and Lands said ; "I have 

listened to the debate with deep concern and a feeling of frustration.No 

Government can rejoice in these fateful days if it is compelled to maintain 
law and order, when ail its energies should be directed in preparation to 
meet the perils, which it may be, at any moment, called upon to face.” 

The Central Assembly took up discussion of Mr. K, 0. Ncogy's resolution 
recommending the appointment of a Committee of the Bouse to inquire 
Into allegations of “excuses committed by the police and the military’’ in 
dealing with the disturbances in the country.—The debate had not concluded 
when the House was adjourned tint die. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Rural Primary Education (Amendment) 
Bill was the main subject for consideration.—The measure sought to remedy 
certain defects which came to light in the course of the working of the 
Bengal Primary Education Act of 1930. 

Rajs Mabeswar Dayal Beth, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabbe, in a statement to the Press at Lucknow, said : “1 esn now 
confidently assert that there is absolute unanimity India on the demand 
for the Immediate establishment of o National Government and the transfer 
of free power here and now to India subjeot to the necessary 
adjustments for efficiently fighting the war. Further detailed discussion 
between the Indian parties can be fruitful only then and I am certain 
that in that event all the parties will agree to join in the formation of a 
National Government.” 


15 tb. The Council of Stale passed five official, and one non-official Bill ss 
passed by the Centra! Legislative Assembly, It also rejected by 20 voice to 
11, Mr. Hossair* Imam a resolution urging that “lor the present agreement 
for the apportion meet of war ex pend Hu re between His Majesty's Government 
and the Government of India, a new basis be framed In consultation with 
the representatives of the parties In the Central Legislature,* The 
official Bills included two Bills to amend the Civil Procedure Code, 
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• bill to amend the Rubber Control Act, another bill to amend the Indian 
Companies Act and the Repealing and Amending Bill, 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, by 9? votes to 43, rejected a resolution 
moved by Mr. A, R. Stddiqi (Muslim League) expressing tbe view that 
“the Government have failed in their duty to the cultivators of Bengal by not 
taking any steps to secure a fair and reasonable price for jute,' 1 
The Bengal Legislative Council considered non-official Bills. One of these, 
the Advocate’s Robes Bill, sponsored by Rai Brojcndra Mohan Maitra Bahadur 
(Progressive Coalition) aimed at achieving uniformity in robes for Advocates 
of the High Court. 

18th. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabba, In a statement 
from Bombay, expressed the view that tbe special committee appointed by tbe 
All-India Hindu Mahasabba succeeded in ‘‘producing a national demand 
on some of the most crucial and fundamental issues which cannot out convince 
everyone that India as a nation demands with a united will and voice a 
declaration on the part of the British Parliament that sbe should be recognised 
here and now as so independent nation.” j«i i i 

Khan Bahadur Allah JBaksb. Premier of Sind renounced his titles of “Khan 
Bahadur” and *o. B. E.” as a protest against the British Government’s 
policy. Tbe Sind Premier, when asked whether the renunciation of bis titles, 
“Khan Bahadur* 1 and o. b, k. was a direct result of Mr. Churchill's 
speech, said: “It is tbe cumulative result of the feeling that the British 
Government does not want to part with power. Mr. Churobitl’a speech 
■battered all hopes'*. 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India, in a resolution 
passed in New Delhi, “condemned tbe disturbances’ that have taken place 
in the country particularly when the enemy is knocking at the aoora 
,of India.” 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, in bis presidential speech at the 
third All-India Akali 'Conference at Waheela Kalnn in Ly allpur District 
uttered strong condemnations of acts of violence,—characterising an "armed 
rebellion" as idiotic with not the .slightest chance of success. Master Tara 

I Singh said: *‘I do not believe in the funny doctrine of non-violence as 

t preached by Mahatma Gandhi, but I am not a fool to ask you to commit 
the violence of piercing your own heart. I, therefore, advise you in your own 
interest and in the interest of your country not to be foole to be carried 
away by momentary enthusiasm”. 

27th. India's cultural contact with China from the past was recalled by several 
speakers when a portrait of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore wab unveiled at the 
Dnrbhanga Library Hall of the Calcutta University and formally presented 
to China through Dr. C. J. Pao, Consul-General for China, by Dr. Abanindra 
Nath Tagore. Dr, Shyama Prasad Mukherjee presided. 

The Working Oommittee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabba passed 
a resolution calling upon its branches to implement tbe lead given by tbe 
'Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Msbaeabha and appealing to all 
political parties in India to support the demand of tbe Mabneabbn for tha 
recognition of India's independent status and for the immediate formation of 
an interim national Government. 

An appeal to Mr. M. A, Jinnab, President of the Muslim League, “to exert 
the tremendous influence that he wields in sotving the present dangerous 
deadlock", also the urgency for Immediate Congress League unity and the 
formation of a provisional National Government to defend India againt 
foreign aggression was made by a memorandum submitted to him by a large 
number of local members of the Mnelim League (Bombay) and other 
prominent member* of the Muslim League. 

Tbe Central Risen Council, in a resolution in Bombay, demanded tbe release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders and the formation of a provisional 
National Government to fight the Axis menace. The Council also deplored 
tbe prevalence of mob violence and appealed to the Kiaans and the people to turn 
away from tbe path of sabotage and terrorist and disruptive activities "which 
lead not to the weakening of the bureaucracy but to the ruin of our own 
people." 

28th. In the Connell of State, Mr. C. 0. JoneB, in reply to Raja Yuvaraja Dutta 
Singh, said that the expenditure on defence and on supply brought to account 
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. Jn the book# of the Military Accountant General was of the order of R». li 
orore* * day. How much of thU would be charged to India and how much 
to His Majesty's Government, could not he estimated until the revised estimates 
for tbs current year were drawn up. It was not possible to say wbat portion 
of the one and half orores mentioned above related to the American and 
Chinese forces in India. There was no Australian array in India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, two special motion* relating to the 
Incidents in Dacca and Bebrampore jails were discussed. The motions were in 
connexion with the Chief Minister's statement on thp polities! situation 
In the province. 

A resolution adopted by the All India Altai! Conference expressed the 
view that the Congress demand for an Immediate declaration of the stains of 
India os an independent sovereign State and the formation of a provisions! 
National Government should be accepted. 

Sir. V. D. Ssvnrkar, President of the AU India Hindu Mabasabha, in a 
letter to the Mabar Recruitment Board, said: “If but the spirit that enthuses 
tbs militarisation movement Is the spirit actuated by the motive of defending 
our motherland and our people from threatened alien aggression, the first duty 
of every Indian now is to enter the Army. Navy and the Air Force. 

M. Frank. E. Anthony, Preaident-iu-cblef of tho Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association of India, addressing the animal general 
meeting of the Bombay branch of tho Association, emphasised the loyalty 
and love of the Anglo-Indian Community towards India as their mother 
country. He affirmed that though the Community would not subscribe to any 
polities! stunt or any big hegemony of any particular party, their desire wsa 
to see India ruled by a real National Government. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, In reply to o Press representative, enid: “If 
Britain came forward with an irrevocable declaration transferring power 
here and now to the Indian people, I can say this much that Mahatma 
Gandhi would call off the Satyngrana Campaign. 

SSih. Mr, L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in n war commentary in 
IiOndon, said that the problem of India’s future was one of difficulty, but 
It could be solved, and he believed it would bo solved. He said that a 
.constitution Imposed on India by any one element could not live, bnt that 
Iwas precisely the elm which Mr. Gandhi and a handful of biB associates who 
(controlled the Congress machine had eet before themselves. Ho added: 
'“it la to enforce that aim that they recently decided to launch a campaign 
of mass sabotage Intended, by its paralysing effect, to bring tbe Government 
of India to its knees. That would spoil disaetei not only for tbe Immediate 
war effort, but for any great formation for India’s future freedom end 
unity. Defeat of tbe present attempt to seize control of India in tbe 
interests of a party is an essential part of any attempt at a solution, That 
a solution will be found 1 have no doubt 

In the Note York Timet, prominent Americans stressed to President 
Roosevelt and Marshal Ohiang Kai-shek that “they recognize the interest 
of tbe United Nations in the Indian dilemma and that they use their good 
t offices to ask the British Government and tbe Indian National Congress 
* and other leaders to open a new Conference with n mutual determination 
to find a way of action which will most speedily bring India into tbe ranks 
of our Allies by beginning now a programme of her Independence’’. 

The Council of State rejected by 28 votes to 9, Pandit Kunzru’s resolution 
asking that the restriction imposed on the Press should be modified so 
as to take a fuller account of tbe rights of the 'Press and the public, and 
that. In particular, pre-censorship of news reports and statements should be 
abolished except In so far as it might be necessary for military purposes. 

In tbe Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, Chief 
Minister, made tbe announcement'that the Government were going to 
appoint a Committee, consisting of men who enjoyed public confidence, to 
make a thorough enquiry into the Dacca jail incident In which several 
persons lost their lives and a number of others were Injured. 

Sirdar 3. 3. Singh, President of tbe India League of. America, endorsed 
tbe proposal from Mahatma Gandhi that President Roosevelt should 
intervene in Use British-Indie dispute. 

80tb. A meeting was held in New York, under the auspices of the India 
. League ot America. Tbe meeting urged President Roosevelt and Marshal 
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Ohlang Kai-shek to “recogniM the ioterost of the United Nations in the 
Indian dilemma and uee their good ofilccs to ask the British Government 
to open np new conferences with a determination to And a way of action 
which will speedily bring India a programme for her independence". 

Mr. Riley (Labour) asked Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, 
in the House of Commons, if in view of the rejection by the leading parties 
in India of the British Government's proposals the Government was prepared 
to consider n modification of those proposals with a view to farthering a 
possible settlement of Indian problem. 

Mr. Amery in a written answer said : “The British Government remain most 
anxious to further a settlement of the Indian problem. In the ’ absence, 
however, of n sufficient common measure of agreement among Indians tbem- 
1 selves, which is the real obstacle of a settlement, they do not consider that any 
j modification of their proposals would contribute to the desired result,” 

I Under the auspices of the Bengali Muslim Ssniitl, at a public meeting in 
Calcutta, a resolution urging immediate declaration of independence for India 
by the British Government, establishment of provincial National Government 
in the Centre and Provinces, creation of an Indian people's National War I Front, 
was passed. Mr- Humavao Kahir, u. L. a. presided. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly was adjourned sins die. The time of the 
Bengal Legislative Council was mainly taken up with the consideration of 
the Rnrai Primary Education (Amendment) Bill (as paaseej by the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly). 

At s special general meeting of the Indian Merchants' Chamber, held in 
Bombay, a resolution was adopted urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other national leaders and the establishment of a “ real representative 
National'Government at the Centre." < 

October 1942 

Mr. Ofcman Woo, Representative of the Islamic Federation in 
China observed that) Muslima in China had fnll sympathy with 

India's aspiration for independence though it was to be regretted 

that at a time when China wanted help to see through the 
war there should bs a conflict betwoen the <■ people and the 
Government. 

Sir Mnbammad Zafrulla Shan, Agent-General to the Government 
of India at Chungking, in an interview said that during his stay 
in China, he tried to the best of his. ability to interpret 

India to China. 

The Working Committee of the- All India Hindu Mahasabba 
in a resolution expressed the opinion that the, British Government 
had no intention of, parting with power or of facilitating the 
National Government in India. 

Mr. C. R. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister and Seeretary for 

the Dominions, replying to the debate on India, said that though 
every one wanted a settlement of the Indian problem, one must 
face it in a spirit of realism- 

Mr. Allah Baksh, Sind Premier, was removed from office by the 
Governor, Sir Hugh Dow, as he no longer possessed the 
Governor’s confidence. 

Mr. Allah Baksh, following his removal from the office of 
Premier of Sind, in an interview at Karachi, said: ''Under the 
Constitution, as it stands, the Premier remains the Premier only 
if he has the confidence of the Governor, and not merely if he has 
the confidence of the Legislature". 

A unique funotion in furtherance of inter-communal harmony 
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was held in Lahore when the Id was jointly celebrated by all 

oommnnitiea. „ . , _ . _ .... 

Mr. Amery was asked m the House of Commons u it was 
proposed to complete the Indianiaation of the Viceroy’s Council, to 
which the Secretary of State replied that no such change waB 
contemplated. 

Mr. M. Bathnaswami, C. I. E. was appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of the Annamalai University. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a Durbar at Rawalpindi, 

paid a tribute to the Punjab for maintaining peace and order and 

continuing steadily with the war effort. 

In the House oi Lords, the Duke of Devonshire, the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, opening the debate on the India and 
Burma (temporary and miscellaneous) Bill, replied to the “political 
agitation and exhortation from outside India" on the subject of 
Government's Indian policy.—He reiterated the British Government’s 
[attitude and said that the next move must come from India. 

Mr. L. S, Amery denied in a broadcast to Amerioa that 

Sir Stafford Oripps had offered India an immediate National 

\\Goverament but was overruled from London. 

Mr. Amery stated in , the House of Commons, regarding the 
Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council that the retention 
of the three European members was not due so race. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in his reply to the addresses of 
welcome at Quetta, said; "Let me say how great a pleasure it 

has been to me before the close of my Viceroyalty to have been 
able to visit Baluchistan, to see (or myself the progress of reconstruction 
here, and the invaluable contribution that the province is making 
to the prosecution of the war”. 

Mr. Amery, in reply to a question regarding the Viceroy’s 
refusal to allow Dr. 8. P. Mukherjes to see Mahatma Gandhi, said 
that he was not prepared to ask the Vioeroy to permit interviews 
with the Congress Leader”* 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, stated at Amritsar that 
he was in full sympathy with Mr, C. Rajagopalachari “In hist whole¬ 
hearted and earnest efforts to effect a settlement between the 
Government and the people”. 

The Seventh Session of the Orissa Assembly commenced In 
Cuttack.—Bwami Bichitrananda Das made a statement why the 
Congress members could not participate in the session. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement in New Delhi, said: “To 
the Congress or Hindu India, Pakistan is an anathema. To 

Muslim India, it is an article of faith..Unless fundamentals 
are agreed upon, details cannot be tackled and there could be no 
[ settlement or dissolution of the deadlock". 

1st. In the House of Common*. Mr. L, 8. Amery, Secretary o! State for Indis 
was sskea m to whst lejpregentalion he had received from influential persona 
India respecting facilities for legitimate communication 
with Coogrw prisoners, the whereabouts of Pandit Jatraharia] Nehru and 
If Pandit Nehru could receive correspondence.—Mr- Amery replied : *1 
have received bo such representation. Pandit Nehru Is permitted to 
correspond with hit family on family matters. 1 am not prepared to dlsolose 
his present whereabouts. - • 
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The Seagal Legislative Connell resumed further discussion ou a motion 
tabled by the opposition criticizing the statement of the Chief Minister 
on tho political situation in the province.—The motion which was introduced 
by Eban Bahadur Saiyed Muzzamuddiu Hossain (Moslem League) was 
to the effect that, in the opinion of tbe Council, the Chief Minister's 
statement so far as it related to tbe question of the supply of foodetuffB 
and o! the essential commodities was disappointing, 

Mr. Rnjagopalacharl, in a statement on tbe deadlock in India, declared : 
"Let the British Parliament act on the moral responsibility that has been ' 
so often oinimod, aud direct the Viceroy to scrap his fear and prejudice 

and choose men well-known to command the allegiance , of vast bodies of * 
men of various communities in India, whether they be in prison or not, 
and declare that they form Mb cabinet for governing India during the 
period of the war," 

A number of Muslim members of the Progressive Coalition Party in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly formed themselves into a new party to be 
known as the “Independent Muslim Assembly Party," within the Coalition 
Party itself, •?' ■ - 

Mr. L. S. Amery, asked for Information regarding machine-gunning 

** of disorderly crowdB in India from aircraft and invited to order cessation 
of auch methods, Bald in the House of Commons : .During the recent 

disturbances mobs were five times machine-gunned from the air and 
after an aeroplane crash, which occurred on September 18 in Bihar, in 

which the pilot was killed and the crew of the aircraft were murdered by a. mob, 

It was found necessary to uee aircraft to check sabotage by moba.The 

measures taken by the Government of. India to restore order in tbe 
circumstances, the seriousness of which is, I think, ;till imperfectly appreciated 
In this country, have my full support, I am not. prepared, to - Interfere - .with 
tiie Viceroy's discretion in the matter,” ■ > 

Mr. Otrnan Woo, Representative of the Xslamio Federation in China,' said : 
"Muslims in Ghina have foil sympathy with India’s aspiration for independence* 
though they consider it very unfortunate that conflict had arisen between 

the people and the Government at a time when China wants help to see 

through the war." > 

A message from Sir P. 0. ‘Roy asking Indians to achieve permanent unity 
among the different communities was read at a meeting in Calcutta, under 
tiie auspices of the Calcutta Muslim Bamiti. Sir P. C. Roy said : “We Bhall 
be failing in our duty if we do not try to solve the burning problem . of 
the hour—the sinking of communal differences.” 

Sod, In tbe Bengal Legislative Council, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca explained 
on behalf of the Government, the position regarding the euppiy of foodstuffs and 
other essential commodities in Bengal, 

8r<L The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference 
met at the Cama Institute, in Bombay, under the presidentship of Mr. K, M- 
Srinivasan, Editor of the "tfindu." 

Sir Sikacdnr Hyat Khan. Premier of the Punjab, replying to a joint 
address of welcome at Ferozepore, said : "If Muslims demand the right of 
self-determination it is not wise for any party to hold up toe political progress 
of the whole of India by resisting that demand." ■ 

The Working Committee of the Hindu M&hasabha with Mr. V. D. Savarkar 
in the chair held a discussion on toe political situation with apeoiai reference 
to the resolution passed by it on August 31 . —The General Secretary of the 
Mahaeabha, in a statement, referred to hints in certain quarters suggesting 
failure of the negotiations and said that such was not the esse. 

Bir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Agent General to the Government of India 
at Chungking, arrived in Calcutta from Chungking and in an interview said : 
“During my stay in China, I tried to the best of my ability to interpret 
India to China, Now that I have-returned to India, my stay there though 
brief might enable me to interpret to some extent China to India. I 
shall count myself very fortunate indeed if I can make any contribution 
to that end.” 

4fb- The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference 
resumed its deliberation in Bombay.—The main resolution before the Committee 
was one dealing with the difficulties arising from toe; imposition of the recent 

B 
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restrietions both by Provincial Government* and the Contra! Government and 
demanding their withdrawal, and the withdrawal ol prc-cen so rehip envisaged in 
the last meeting in Delhi. 

tth. Mr. K. Srimvasen, Editor of the Hindu, preaiding over the accond session 
of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Bombay declared ; “There 
is no question of our willing submission to any proposal which, in our 
opinion, Is derogatory to the dignity of the profession or in any way prevent! as 
from functioning as responsible newspapers,”—A resolution taking “atrong 
exception to tbo aetioa of reatricitona impoaed on the Press” was passed.— 
. The resolution waa moved by Mr. S. A. Brelvi V'$ombap Chronicle”) and 
. seconded by Mr. I. M, Stephens (Calcutta "Statesman".) 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mabasabba, at ita meeting in 
New Delhi sat up a sub-committee of Ave to draft its main political resolution. 
' The Committee recorded ita worm appreciation of the services rendered by tba 
Working President and other members of the special committee, particularly 
on their ''success in producing a common demand for a National Government.” 
Dr, Syed Abdul Latif, in a statement at Hyderabad, said: ''Mr, Amery’e 
- Caxtoa Hall speech on Indla'g future should servo as an aye-opener to the 
Muslim League, particularly because Mr, Amory la looked upon by its 
executive as ita friend and guide.'' 

V 0th, The “Times" la a. leading article strongly urged the immediate and 
Complete fndianlaation of the Viceroy's Executive Council, 

The Working Committee of the Ail India Hindu Mahosabha in a resolution, 
expressed the opinion, "that the statement of the British Premier and the 
Secretary of State for India and the refusal of tho Viceroy to grant permission 
to the members of the Special Committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi made it 
' clear that the British Government have no intention of parting with power or of 
' facilitating the National Government in India.”, 

Mr, G, L. Mehta, President of the Federation of Indian Ohamhors of 
• : Commerce and Industry in a statement issued to tho Press in 

Calcutta, said : “India’s defence today la sn Integral part of tho strategy 
of the United Nations and tho financial responsibility involved in this strategy 
must rest on Britain end her independent Allies”. 

The All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference concluded its session in Bombay, 
" after adopting tho new constitution of the Conference, electing a new standing 
committee and passing a number of resolutions protesting against the way 
in which censorship worked sod the telegraphic delay in the transmission of 
press messages and the arrests and detention of working journalists. 

The Jam Saheb of Nawansgar and Sir A.- Ramaswami Muddier, India's represen¬ 
tatives on tho wnr Cabinet, addressed members of tbe Empire Parliamentary 
Association at tbe House of Commons, on "India to-day and to-morrow”. Tho 
Secrotary ol State for India and Burma, Mr. Amory presided. 

Rejkumart Amrit Kuar was arrested at Kalkan (Lahore.) 

7tfa. A message from HU Majesty tbe King-Emperor carrying his deep apprecia¬ 
tion of the Council's sympathy in the bereavement His Majesty haa sustained 
hy the death of His Royal Highness lbs Duko of Kent was road by tho Deputy 
President (Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Chaudbury) at tho meeting of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Azad Muslims' plan for India’s future constitution was disclosed by 
Premier Allah Bux, President of tho Azad Muslim Conference, at a Press 
Conference in Delhi, as envisaging linguistic provinces with tho right of self- 
determination to the point of secession but "in the context of Indian Freedom.” 

Dr. Shyeroa Prasad Mukheriec and members of the Hiudu Mshasabha Special 
< Committee made an appeal to President Roosevelt and Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek 
to intervene and help in tba formation of a National Government for India and 
io the declaration of Indian Iodependonoe, in a cable sent lo the two leaders 
of tbe Halted Nations, 


8tb. In the House of Commons, Mr, L, B. Amery, Secretary of Btalo for India, 
reiterated Britain's pledge of freedom to rndia. Mr. Amory declared ; "There 
could no question of tba Government of India negotiating with tho Congress 
or allowing others to do so until the Congress abandoned its present policy,” * 
Mr. Amery's statement was mods on the India and Burma (Temporary and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill.—The amendment proposed by tho Independent 
Labour Party rejecting tbs Bill was defeated by 860 to 17 votes. 
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Mr. 0, RajagOpalacbari, in an interview in Bombay laid ; "If Britain makes 
up her mind today she oonld give a most satisfactory provisional National 
Government to India without incurring - the least risk to defence. In thia 
sense tho British Government is responsible for the continuance of the present 
deadlock. It is unnecessary to examine the question historically, for that ia 
sot tho present issue,” 

Sth. Mr. V. D. Bavarbar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba, in a 
telegram to Mr. CburcMI, said: "The Hindu Mahaasbba succeeded in producing 
natiouai demand on fundamental points, namely die immediate recognition 
by the British Parliament of India as on independent nation. National 
Coalition Government during war time leaving the Commander-in-chief free in 
military operational matters as the Allied War Council dictates and all 
constitutional and controversial details to be decided by a post-war All Party 
Conference," 

Mr. O. B. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister and Beeretary for the Dominions, 
replying to the debate on India, said that though every one wanted a 
settlement of the Indian problem, one must face it in a spirit of realism. 
He said : *The British Government stood by the whole of their offer but * 
you could sot break up an organization like the Government of India jin the 
I middle of a struggle as grave bb that of the present war and throw it, over 
* to Borne body else,” 

Sir O. P. Bnmsewami Aiyar, the Dswnn of Tmvancore. inaugurating the new 
Council of the Trivandrum Corporation, observed! “I wish to assure the 
Mayor and tbs Corporators of Trivandrum and through them the wider publio 
composing the members of the local bodies throughout the State, that as far 
as possible, even when the government cornea to the conclusion that a 
particular resolution, financial or otherwise of a local body is not very 
wise or very expedient in its own Interest, Government would not normally 
interfere.” 

Prof Tan Yun-Sbnn, Director of Yiavn-Bhorntl Cheena Bhavane, addressing 
"the great Ally, the British authorities, in the course of a statement from 
Banti Niketan, observed : "For everybody’s sake and for many reasons you 
must first declare India independent nod free immediately, then form an 
Indian National Government as soon as possible. This is tho aspiration not 
only of tho Indian people, but also of the peoples of the United Nations. 
Even your own British people,* most of them, I dare say, have the same 
desire too." 

16th. Mr. Allah Bsksb, Sind Premier, was removed from office by the Governor, 

^ Sir Hugh Dow, as he no longer possessed tho Governor's confidence.—The 
Governor invited Sir Gbulam Hussion Hidayatullab, Home Minister, to from 
a Cabinet and be accepted His Excellency’s invitation. 

Mr. Allah Baksh, following his removal from the office of Premier of Sind, 
in an interview at Karachi said : "There is no point in not recognizing under 
the constitution, as it stands, that the Premier remains the Premier only if 
he has the confidence of the Governor, and not merely if he baa the confidence 
of the legislature.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee and members of the Hindu Mahasabba 
Special Committee, in a statement in New Delhi , said : ‘There is hardly 
sny prospect of so Immediate change in the stubborn attitude taken up by 
the Government." 

The determination of the Chinese people to preserve their national freedom 
and to defeat the forces of Axis aggression found expression at a public 
meeting held In Calcutta, to celebrate the 31st, anniversary of the founding 
of the Chinese Republic, 

Sir A. Ramaswami Modeller, speaking at a reception given by the East 
India Association in honour of him and the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, the 
two Indian representatives on the War Cabinet said : ‘I want India to know 
that no secrets ere kept from us at the War Cabinet," 

Sir Firoz Khen Noon, Defence Member, in a publio speech at Peshawar, 
said : “I have no doubt in my mind that complete Self-Government ia ours 
for the asking. I know that the offer made through Sir Stafford Cripps by 
His Majesty’s Government was genuine. I assure you that after my five 
year’s stay in England I know of nobody there including members of. Parlia¬ 
ment who would not like to see India achieve full Dominion Status” 
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lith, H. E. H. the Nizam, in an appeal for Hindu-Muslim unity, wbioh was 
issued unofficially, said: “This is a fit occasion for all people of different 
creeds and communities who hare been bring together in amity and peace, in the 
State for centuries, to establish world-wide reputation for toleration, mutual 
love, to bury differences and stand together once more and present a united 
front for the defence of their country, and thus ensure an even brighter future." 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President, All-India Muslim League, issued a message from 
New Delhi to the Muslims on the occasion of the Ramzan Id: "1 wish 
Mussaimans a happy and prosperous Id, Ramzan and ldul-Fitar, as ell other 
Muslim festivals are the Universal festivals of Islam. “Idul-Fitar' 1 is a Bymbol 
of unity and brotherhood—divine and economic. Let us on this great and 
auspicious day take a solemn vow for establishing our rightful place in the 
present, and also in the future order of the world, according to the light of 
our Islamic ’heritage.” 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, addressing the staff and students of Ieinmia College, 
Peshawar, made an appeal to the Muslims of the Frontier Province to unite 
politically with the Muslims of the rest of India, 

IStb. H. H, the Maharaja of Nawnnagor, in an interview with Mr. George 
Blocombe, in London suggested the creation of a completely Tndianised and 
fully Executive Viceroy’s Council, with Whitehall not interfering in home and 
financial affairs.’ 

An unique function in furtherance of Inter-communal harmony was held in 
Lahore when the Id was jointly celebrated by all communities. The function, 
which was organised by the Muslim Club, was attended by the Governor, the 
Ministers, the District Commander and prominent members of all communities. 
A feature of the gathering was the presence of a large number of servicemen. 

18th. The House of Commons passed through the Committee Stage and gave 
the third reading to the India and Burma (Temporary and Miscellaneous) Bill. 
The Bill was then sent to the House of Lords. 

Mr. B. O. Chatterjee, in an open letter to Mr. V. D. Savarbar, President of 
the Hisda Mahasabba, aaid : “For the Hindu Moliasabba to align itself with 
the Congress in regard to the Communal Award and the Poona Fact would 
be a betrayal of India," 

H Mr. Bertrand Russel, in 'a radio debate in New York, advocated the setting 
up of a four-man Commission representing respectively the United (States, 
Britain, the Soviet Union and China to, negotiate with the various Indian 
parties for a settlement of the Indian problem. 

lith A communique from Government House, (Karachi) said: “His Excellency 
the Governor this morning accepted the resignations of Mr. Niohaldas, 
Vazirani, Rao Sahib Gokuidae Newnldas. Plr lllnhi Bux Nazali and Mr. 
Abdne Sattar Pirzada from his Council of. Ministers. Later, Pir lllahi Bux 
was sworn in as a member of the Cabinet of Sir GhuJiim Hussein HidayatulJab, 

f whom His Excellency entrusted with the taBk of forming a Ministry. 

The Dussehra session of the Representative Assembly ( Mysore) commenced at 
the Jaganmoban Palace, with Pradhana Shlromoni N. Madhava Rao, Dentin 
President, in the chair s The Congress Party was conspicuous by its absence 
with the exception of two members. 


18th. Mr. L 6. Amery, replying to a question In the House of‘Commons 
regarding the displacement of the Moslem Premier of Sindh, Mr. Allah Baksh 
recalled the Communique issued bv the Governor of Sind on October 10. Mr 
Amery added: “I bad of course, been coueultedf <on the situation created by 
the Premier’s publication made In September of his letter to the Viceroy and 
had agreed as to the Impropriety. In the light of It, of IiIb continuing in 
office, but the final decision to dismiss him was taken by the Governor only 
altera personal discussion which, owing to the Premier’s absence from Sind, 
could not take place until October 10." 

Mr. Amery was asked in the Bouse of Commons if it was proposed to 
complete the lndtanizatiou of the Viceroy's Executive Council by the appoint¬ 
ment of Indians to the three portfolios still held by Englishmen. 

I Mr. Amery : 'No such change Is at present contemplated.” 

T The India and Burma (Temporary and Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, which 
•' wa f passed by the House of Commons was introduced in the House of Lords 
and given its formal first reading. 
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Speaking at a joint meeting of tho East Indie Association end the Royal 
Empire Society in London, Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, stressed 
the need for a much greater study of the Eastern Languages, particulaly those 
of India, Whether from the trade point of view or the more important aspect, 
namely, International understanding, a study of these languages was important, 
Mr. Amery added; “I hope that after this war, we shall think of 
these matters in a different spirit from that of the rather materialistic 19th. century." 

A Gazette notification was iseucd at Karachi, stating t “The Governor, 
having?' found it necessary to do so, bss terminated with effect from tho 
forenoon of October 10, the tenure of office of members of the Council of 
Ministers headed by Mr. Allah Babsh." 

16th. It was officially stated that the Government of India decided to continue 
giving special attention to movements of foodstuffs, sugar and salt for internal 
consumption during thq month of October, as was done during the month of 
September, 

In the Representative Assembly, Mysore, eleven official bills were passed. Of 
these, four related to disqualifications of legal practitioners whose Sannqda w.cre 
suspended or dismissed by the High Court, from boiug members of the 
District Boards, Oity, Minor aud Town Municipalities. • . 

17lb. Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy, 0. I. b. was appointed .Vice-Chancellor of the 
Annamalal University. 

The Mysore Representative Assembly passed the Mysore Prisons Bill, 
after a full dress debate,—The Dewao-Presulent presided, 

18th. Admiral Sir Herbert Fitzherbart, Officer Commanding the Royal Indian 
Navy, addressing a Press Conference in Madras, said: “I am glad to be able 
to say that our losses in ships are being more than met by new construction 
in America and the United Kingdom. We are on the right side." He 
expressed the hope that India would one day have a navy sufficiently strong 
to defend her vast coast line. 

Sir Jawala Prasad Srivastava, Civil Defence Member of the Viceroy's Council, 
at a Press Conference at Cuttack, said; “My own view is that there is no 
danger of a Japanese invasion, bnt bombing is quite easy. They may do it to 
paralyse production and imperii the morale of the people.” 

19th. Khan Bahadur Khuhro and Mr. M. A. Guzdar, League nominees, were 
sworn in as Ministers in Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidavatull&h’s Coalition Ministry 
{Bind).—Twenty-nine out of the total strength of 84 Muslim members of the 
Assembly joined Sir Ghulam Hussain. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a Durbar in Rawalpindi, paid a 
tribute to the Punjab for maintaining peace and order and continuing steadily 
with the war effort. His Excellency said that, by their steadfastness and 
commonsense, Puniabees were helping to bring nearer victory and the day that 
India would enter her promised day.—H ib Excellency said : “In every battlefield 
where forces are fighting Pnnjabees have won laurels, and foremost among 
them are the martial classes of Rawalpindi”. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman in an address to the Progressive Group in Bombay 
made an appeal to all educated people in the country to stand by the Press 
in its efforts to secure and maintain the freedom of the Press, 

Press Censorship in India was the subject of discussion at a meeting of the 
Council o£ the Empire Press Union under the presidency of Col. J. J, Astor, 
in London,—The Council considered a communication from Mr. Amery, Secretary 
of State for India, stating that it was not practicable to inform tire Benders of 
press cables from Britain on every occasion when messages were cut and 
suppressed in India by the Government of India. 

Bir Robert Reid, China Relation Officer of the Government of India, was 
received by Marshal Chian g Kai-Shek at Chungking. 

10th. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, in an Interview at Karachi said that he 
had not signed the Moslem League pledge and had nor agreed to any conditions. 

A, He declared: "I am an Indian first and a Moslem afterwards.” 

'V'-A Press Note issued by the Director of Information, Bombay, stated -1 "The 
most important work none by the Bombay Provincial Board of - Primary 
Education in 1941-42, according to the annual report, was a detailed scheme 
submitted to the Government, for the introduction of compulsory elementary 
education in the Province.” 
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In the House of Lords, the Duke o! Devonshire, the Under Secretary of 
State for India, open log the debate on the India and Burma (temporary 
and miscellaneous) Bill, which was gtaa a second reading, replied to the 
"political agitation and exhortation from outside India on the subject of 
Government's Indian! policy. He reiterated the British Government’s attitude 
and said that tho next move must come from India. 

Slat Mr. Bertrand Russel, in a letter to tho iianchetter Guardian from New York, 
pointed out the excitement existing in wide circles in the United States in 
regard to the Indian problem ana reiterated his suggestion—a four-man 
Commission representing Britain, United States, Chma and Russia, to 

negotiate with Indian leaders, 

Mr. 0. Rniagopalachnri. in tho eOurso of a talk to Press representatives at 
Delhi, urged the British Government to establish e provisional national 1 
Government In India immediately. He outlined a fresh scheme for the l 
formation of such a Government and expressed the opinion that neither the J 
Congress nor the Moslem League would reject an oiler based on his scheme. 
He would put forward his scheme In reply to the Duke of Devonshire's 
statement in the House of Lords that no specific proposals had been advanced. 

Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, In his Yijaya DaBami 
Day message to the Hindus said : "A glorious future awaits you. Ouiy- betray 
not yourselves." 

Sir Edward B on that 1, War Transport Member, in on Interview In Calcutta, 
made a suggestion to spread all civil demands for tbo movement of main 
export crops, such as jute and tea, over a longer period than usual and not 
to make any extraordinary new demands upon transport services, in order to 
enable the authorities to meet all requirements la due course. 

Mr. Laijl Mahrolra <an ex-Moyor of Karachi and President of the Karachi 
Indian Merchants' Association), Beth Barldas Lalji (Secretary of the Karachi 
Buyers' and Shippers’ Chamber) and Seth Sukhdev (Member of the Karachi 
Cotton Association and ex-Member of the Karachi Port Trust, wore arrested 
under Sec. lid) of tho Defence of India Rules. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Araory, denied in a broadcast to 
America, the allegation that Sir Stafford Cripps had offered - India an 
immediate National Government, but was overruled from London. 

32nd. Sir Gbulam Hussain Bidayatullah’s Coalition Ministry was completed 
in Sind, with the appointment of two Hindus, namely. Dr, Hernandos 
Wadhwoni and Rai Snitch Gokaldas Mowaldas. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khun, addressing a public meeting at Peshawar 
declared: “The Congress has no wish or desire to help or assist Japan and 
Germany. On tho other hand, we want to fight them. For three years we 

scrupulously avoided embarrassing the British, but the experience of this 
war has shown that It is only tho peoplo of n land who con effectively rcsiBt 
modern aggressors. We, therefore, wont that the defence of our country 

should be given to the charge of the people of India". 

Mr. L. S. Aroory, Secretary of State for India, said in the House of, 
Commons, regarding the indianisntion of the' Vicoroy’s Executive Council 1 
that the retention of the three European members was not due to race. The * 
Viceroy had been concerned to secure efficiency and continuity and was 

satisfied that the existing Council contained thore best qualified to fulfil 

their respective offices. No particular appointment was held on account of race. 

Mr. Edgar Granville asked Is the House of Commons, if the Government 
would consider the setting up an Allied Wear Council In India inviting 
representatives of the United States. Russia and China to serve with those 
of Britain and China to secure full strategic co-o) oration, under an unified 
command of General Wavell, of those powers concerned in India's defence.— 
The Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee replied in the negative. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, concluding his reply to the addresses of welcome 
presented to him by the Shabi Jirga and the Municipal Committee at 
Quetta, said: ’My time in India is drawing to on end—in a few months 
now, I hand Over to my successor. Let me say bow great a pleasure it has 
been to me before the close of my Viceroyalty to have been able to visit 
Baluchistan, to see for myself the progress of reconstruction here, and the 
invaluable contribution that the Province it making to the prosecution 
of the war”. 
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23rd. The letter soot by Mahatma Gandhi to General Chiang Kai-Shek before 
Llnnnching tho Civil Disobedience movement was published by Mr. Louis 
r Fischer In the Nation in Now York. Mahatma Gandhi wrote : “Because 

of tho feeling I have towards China and my earnest desire that our 

two great countries should cojno cIobct to one another and co-operate 
to their mutual advantage, I nm anxious to explain to you that' 

my appeal to tho British Power to withdraw from India is not meant 
in any shape or form to weaken India’s defence against the Japanese or 
embarrass in your struggle. I would not be guilty of purchasing the 

freedom of my country at the loss of your country’s freedom.. 

Whntevor action I may recommend will be governed by the consideration 
' that it should not injure China or encourage Japanese aggression in 

India or China”. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League met at 
Patna, under tho presidentship of ■ Khan Bahadur Ismail.—While 

unequivocal ly endorsing the Bombay resolution of the Working 
Committee of tho All India Muslim League, the Committee reiterated its 
confidence in Mr, Jinnah’a leadership ana assured him that the Mubiims of 
Bihar would Bland united for _ the achievement of their cherished goal 
of Pakistan, The Committee, in another resolution, urged His Majesty’s 
Government to be more precise and definite in the declaration ol their 
policy towards Indian Muslims. 

In tho Houee of Commons, Mr. Amory, in reply to a question regarding the 
Viceroy’s refusal to allow Dr. 6. P. Sfookcrjce, Working President of tho 
All India Hindu Mnhnsabha. to sec Mahatma Gandhi, said: ‘‘t am not 
• prepared in tho present circumstances (to ask him) to permit interview with 
' too Congress Lender". 

Sir Ghulam Hussein Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind, announced that he 
had joined the Muslim League. 

H. E. the Cominander-in-Ghtaf paid a visit to tor training base of toe 
Ohineso forces in Indio. 

Maulnvi Mutabri Hussein Chowdhury, interviewd at Shillong, said; Any 
Japanese attempt to invade India is bound to fail”. 

24th. Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, in a statement to the Press at 
AmriUar, commenting on Mr, Rajagopalaohart’s plan for ending toe Indian 
deadlock, said : "1 am in full sympathy with Mr. Rnjagopalncitari in hie 
whole-hearted and earnest efforts to effect a settlement between the Govern¬ 
ment and the people. We have no opportunity, -which we can not afford 
to lose. Row is toe time to get united and attain Independence. ’ I feel 
we cannot solve the communal problem without tho active and sincere help 
of the British, nor can toe British ignore onr support in toe Total War.' 
Mutual agreement is the best thing for every body.” 

'I he Maharaja of Bharatpur announced certain constitutional reforms 
In the Bharatpur State Including the formation of a Representative Assembly 
to be known as the ’’Brij-jaya Prithinidhi Samiti, 

25ti>. His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, Sir Bertrand Glancy, 
addressing a durbar at Mianwali, paid a tribute to toe districts’ contribution 
to toe war effort. 

Mr. D. Kbnitan, presiding at the tenth annual general meeting of the 
Indian Sugar Milts’ Association at Cawnpore, said that the Sugar Control 
scheme of the Government of India was a failure as neither had toe price 
of sugar been controlled nor its distribution regulated. 

In toe Mysore Representative-Assembly, Mr. A. V. Ramanatbsn, Minister 
for law. stated that toe Government of Mysore were not at all anxious 
to keep an; students in jail, But some guarantee was necessary if toe students 
were to be released, 

28tb. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari issued ft statement from Madras. "The immediate 
reactions to my proposal are encouraging. I hope we shall not foil info toe 
l trap of controversy over little details and the petty anxieties of particular 
interests. Thug is just what toe British Government hope may happen before 
they are called upon to say anything. They are watching and waiting jnst for 
this. We should beware. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir promulgated as Ordinance providing for toe 
imposition of collective fines when it appeared that inhabitants of the affected 
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area were concerned In offence* prejudicially affecting the defence of the State, 
public saioty or the efficiency ot the prosecution of the war. « 

Sir G. H. Hldayatullah and the other Muslim Minister* in the Sind Cabinet, 
gave the Hindu Ministers n solemn assurance that they would not do anything 
affecting minority interests without consultation with their Hindu colleagues. 

Sir Jogeadra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands, addressing the 
eighth annual Marketing Officers' Conference in New Delhi, said that it wa* 
generally hunger of the body and the mind which changed ones will to lire 
at peace into will to war. Short stomachs rondo short devotion. By increasing 
production and securing even distribution of their products, they served that 
soldiers, sailors and airmen, who were giving away their lives in far-flung 
battle fields. It was they who gave thorn sheltered security. Thoy woe truly 
the maker ot the New India; thoy claimed no sectional or communal 
privileges. They only know how to do and die. 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Muslim students' Anti-Fascist Conference, 
an All-Bengal Muslim Lengue Students’ Anti-Fascist Conference was held at 
Faridpur. Mr. TamEzuddln Khan, former Bengal Minister, opened the 
Conference. Mr. Abdus Salem, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
exhorted Bengali Muslim students to present a united front against the 
menace of Japanese attack on their province. 

87th, Sir Robert Reid, China Relations officer of the Government of India, 
in an interview in Calcutta, paid a tribute to the oxecllont morale of the 
Chinese people. Sir Robert described his experiences and the conditions be 
found in China's wnr-timo capital. 

Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, President of the Bengal Legislative Council 
died at his residence in Baliygungc, Calcutta. 

Khan Abdul Ghnffar Khan was arrested In Peshawar for attempting to enter 
Martian District In defiance of an order prohibiting him from doing so. 

The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation {Canada) urged the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King to take steps through the United Nations to 
reopen negotiations for "aclf-Government for India now as well as after 
the war". 

88th. Mr. Cbnrchill replied to Mr, Savnrkar’s message urging the acceptance of 
India's national demand as expressed in the resolution of the All-India 

\ Hindu Muhosubha Working Committee. The reply, which was communicated 
I through tho Vicoray, expressed Mr. Churchill's appreciation of the Hindu 
Mahasabha’s endeavours to promote unity among tho various dements In 
India. 

The eighth annual conference of marketing officers, which concluded its 
session in New Delhi, mode a number of recommendations regarding the 
control and distribution of foodstuffs. It recommended the setting up of a 
representative control body with power to make recommendation to the 
provinces which could arrange priority for tho transport of foodstuffs from 
one area to another. A unified organization for the purchase of civil and 
military requirements was also suggested in a resolution. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, commenting on Mr. Rajagopalachari's 
plan for ending tho Indian deadlock, said, in a statement to the Press at 
Amritsar: I am in full sympathy with Mr, Rajagopalacbari for his whole¬ 
hearted and earnest effort* to effect a settlement between tho Government and 
the people. We have on opportunity which wo cannot afford to lose. Now 
is the time to get united and attain independence. I feel we cannot solve 
the communal problem without the help of the British nor can the British 
ignore our support In this total war. Mutual agreement is the best thins 
for every body”. 

The seventh session of the Orissa Assembly commenced. Only three Congress 
memb«s out of a total strength of 20 attonded, namely, Swam! Biohitrannnda 
Das, Deputy Leader, Mr. Jagannath Mlsra, Secretary of the Party and Srimati 
Bars!* Das made a statement why the Congress members could not 

1 1 participate in the session* 

If , Mr. Wendell Wilkie to the course of a broadcast to the American people, 
declared ! India is our problem. If Japan should conquer that vnst sub-continent, 
ye will be the losers. In the same sense, tho PhUlipines is tho British problem? 
If y e fa j* to , t j ol 'J, 0r .“? fores of arms tho independence wo have promised the 
Filipinos, the whole Poeiflc world will bo the loser." 
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Mr, Wilkie’s reference to India in bis broadcast was the subject of a number 
of questions : Ur. Cordell Hull, United States Secretary of State, was asked at 
a Pros* Conference in Washington. Mr. Hull said that the United States 
Government was, of course* interested in the Indian situation which it was 
closely observing and watching for opportunities to give full attention feasible 
under the circumstances,t 

28th. The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahseabha at its 
meeting in Calcutta, reached a decision to start work immediately in Midnapore 
for die relief of distress. 

A new plea to President Roosevelt “to attempt to bring about conciliation 
between British and Indians, was made by a new National organization called 
“The American Round Table” which was headed by Mr. Guy Emery Shipler, 
Editor of the trading Protestant publication * Churchman'. 

Bertrand Russel and his wife, writing to the Manchester Ouardiart [ said tha£ 
they doubted whether the English people sufficiently realised the excitement in 
the United States over the Indian deadlock. They declared that something 
should be done to reassure not only India but the United States and other Allies 
of Britain. • ♦« ' ' , 

Sir M. Azizul Haque, Indian High Commissioner in London, in a speech 
to rite East India Association said that he looked forward to the time when 
Indiana would be most valued partners, workers and collaborators in the 
British Commonwealth. 

80th. At a Press Conference in New Delhi, Dr. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, explained tile Labour policy of the Government 
of India. He said that, besides undertaking direct responsibility for labour 
welfare and providing facilities for training a great number of technicians, the 
Government of India were introducing certain new beneficial principles. This 
included compulsory arbitration between _ employees and labour and enforce*: 
meat of their wages and condition# of service. ■■ .- 

Mr. K. M. Munahi, ex-Home Minister, Bombay, in a press statement, 
declared: “Japan can be fought by Britain only with India as an interested 
partner and not aa an unwilling serf," 

A number of influential Muelime of Tellicherry sent a signed memorandum 
to Mr. M. A. J Jonah, President of the All-India Muslim League, appealing to 
him to solve the political deadlock in the oonntry. 

/ With reference to Mr. Vernon Bartlett's scheme suggesting complete 
1 Indianlsation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Mr. 0. Bajagopalachari eaid : 
"Vfs should diteover effective means to make the war an Indian people’s war, . 
and for this something more positive is required than the mere principle of no 
taxation without representation, or the trusting of a few respectable Indians. 
What Mr. Bartlett wants guaranteed is India's full co-operation against the 
common enemy. This can and must be aohieved by trusting the people rather 
than by an elaborate mechanism of distrust” 

Slit Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of tha All-India Muslim League in a state¬ 
ment to the Press in New Delhi, said: "The All-India Muslim League has 
made its position abundantly clear more than once. The position to-day, however, 
is that to the Congress or Hindu India, Pakistan is an anathema. To Muslim 
India It is an article of faith, and it concedes equal freedom and independence 
\ to Hindu India, where the Hindus are in a majority, and unless fundamentals 
J are agreed upon, details cannot be tackled and there could be no settlement 
/ or dissolution of the deadlock." 

November 1942 

A Gazette Extraordinary issued from New Delhi announced “the 
cancellation of the Home Department Notification of August, prohibiting 
the publication of newB of the present disturbances except news 
derived from official sources, three news agencies or a registered 
correspondent.” ... 

The Education Code in Bihar was amended with a view to preventing 
students and teachers from taking part in politics, in the interest of 
discipline and study. 

1 
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Id the Punjab Assembly, tbs Government were asked re. the ban on 
the Khakear movement. Sir Bikandor Hyat Khan, Premier, replied 
that the Punjab Government bad no objection to the removal of the 
ban, provided the leaders of the Khaksar movement agreed to 
certain conditions. 

In connexion with the Punjab Premier's statement in the Punjab 
Assembly, re: Khaksar movement, Allatna Mashrique, the Khakear 
leader, in a press statement, said inter alia : "For duration of the war 
social service by the Khaksars would bo performed in their individual 
capacity, and that there would be no drills, no carrying of implements, 
no wearing of uniforms or badges or symbols." 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, at the open session of the Punjab Muslim 
League announced that the Punjab Government had rooommended to 
the Government of India the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar 
organization, 

Mr. John Bargeant, Educational Commissioner with the Govern* 
ment of India, disousBed with Chinese Educational authorities various 
ways of strengthening the cultural contacts between China and India. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, in his opening address to the Gounoil of the 
All-India Muslim League, restated the League's position regarding 
Pakistan and its attitude towards proposals for a provisional Central 
Government. 

The Azad Muslim Board congratulated Its President, Mr. Allah Bux 
for renunciation of his titles, 

A notification in-the Orissa Gazette Extraordinary prohibited the 
printing or publishing by newspapers, unless officially announced, (l) 
any report ol interruption of any kind to road and railway 
communications, (2) any report at acts of sabotage and (8) any 
report of strikes. 

Mr. 0. Bajagopalaohari, at a press conforonce, said, “The Viceroy 
has been pleased to refuse mo to sdo Gandhiji," 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, addressing the second session of the All-India 
Muslim students’ Conference, at Jullundur, repeated the Muslim League's 
offer to mobilise the Mussulmans to koop the enemy out of India’s 
doors and form a provisional Government to which real power should 
be transferred. 

In the Assam Assembly, Maniavi Abdul Rahman asked a number 
of questions regarding the abnormal rise in the price of commodities. 

Mr. Ammon (Labour! asked Mr. Atnery, in the House of OommonB, 
if he would aooopt Mr. Bajagopalochari's offer to visit England and invito 
him to London to dfsouss the political situation in India. 

Mr. Amery, in a written reply said, inter alia : "The Government 
see no advantage in Mr. Bajagopalaohari visiting this country...,,..The 
Viceroy has seen Mr. Bajagopalaohari during the last few days." 

The Hon bla Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mnkerjee tendered his resignation 
of office as a Minister of the Government'of Bengal. 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mnkerjee, in a statement, said : “That Ministers 
while possessing great responsibilities for which they are answerable 
to the people and the legislature, have very little powers, especially in 
matters concerning the rights and liberties of the people." 

The Bural Primary Education Bill, as passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, was passed by the Legislative Council, 
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Sir 0. V. Raman, delivering the address at the Convocation of 
the Madras University, said : “The true wealth of a nation does not 

consist in the stored* np gold in its coffers and the banks. 

bat in the intellectual and physical strength of its meni women 
and children.” 

1st. Dr. Ambedlcar, Labour Member, Government of India, Issued a statement 
on the question of the sointion of India’s political deadlock. Dr. Ambedkar 
deprecated the tendency on the part of certain politicians to appeal to statesmen 
from outside to intervene to solve the constitutional impasse. He said he 
preferred Indians making their own settlement which was their own 
responsibility. 

Dr. G. 8. Arundalo, in a interview on Mr. Rajagopalsohsri’s scheme for 
solving Die political deadlock, said: “So long as there exists the separata 
nation theory in Muslim League circles there can fie little prospect of forming 
a National Government.** 

Sir G. Hussion Hldayatullsh, Premier of Sind, gave an assurance that 
fair treatment would be meted out to all parties In the province. . ' • 

A “Gazette 1 * Extraordinary issued from New Delhi,, announced “the 
cancellation of the Home Department notification of August 8, prohibiting the 
publication of news of the present disturbances except news derived from 
official sources, litres new agencies, or a registered correspondent. 
This notification applied to printers, publishers and editors in Bombay, Bengal, 
the Punjab. Central Provinces, the United Provinces and Orissa. In other 
provinces and centrally administered areas the notification has already been 
cancelled”. 

2nd. A Bengal Government Press note, issued in connexion with the havoe 
caused by the cyclone which swept several parts of the province on October 16, 
said : “A heavy cyclone from the Bay passed over several districts of Bengal, 
on October 16. It began about 7 or B o’clock in the morning.on the loth, 
and spent itself in the early hours of the morning of the I7ih,’* 

Mr. C. Bajagopalwhari. when ha spoke at a public meeting in Madras, 
announced: “The Muslim demand will not be prejudiced by what I have 
suggested—the formation of a provisional Government, I, together with Mr, 
Jinnah, desire that the British Government should agree to bm right of 
sel 1-detcrm in atioa”. 

The Speaker of the Orissa Assembly strongly advised the Government to 
bring forward only such business as they thought was necessary to carry cm the 
administration and ovoid introducing controversial measures beyond the preliminary 
stage. The observation was made on a point of order raised by the Raja of 
Khallikote, who wanted that the “House should refuse to transact any 
business until it became more representative”. 

Mr. S. D. Upadhyaya, the Private Secretary of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, was 
arrested in Allahabad, for detention under Bee. 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 
!rd. Bbsl Paramanand, Vice-President of the All-India Hindn Mahasabba, in a 
statement to the Press in Lahore, said “I should like to advise the Hindus to 
beware ol Mr. Rajagopaiachsri’a move”. 

Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth, General Secretary of the All-India Hindn 
Mahasabba, in a press statement in Lncknow, said: “The special committee of. 
the Hindu Mahasabba bos succeeded in proving a surprising unity behind the 
demand for the establishment of a National Government. Let die British. 
Government announce its intention to accept this demand on its own condition 
that all political parties agree to join in the formation of such a national and 
composite. Government and I have no doubt, whatsoever, that they wilt all 
join in doing so". - , 

The Education Code in Bihar was amended with a view to preventing students 
and teachers from taking part in politico, in the interest of discipline and study. 

The Allahabad University Union was dissolved by tbs University authorities 
following certain activities by the Union which “seek to destroy all 
academic life". 

A Conference of all newspaper editors of Calcutta and Howrah was held 
at “ Statesman ** House, Calcutta. A resolution was adopted re: tha Cyclone 
havoc in Bengal :—“This meeting of tha editors of Bengal expresses heartfelt 
sympathy tor the sufferers in the recent cyclone, and appoints a sub-committee 
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* for collection of funds for the relief of sufferers and expect whole-hearted 
co-operation from the presB and publio”. . . ... 

In a manifesto issued by the Communist Party of India in connexion with 
the “National Unity Week,” an appeal was made to the people of India to rally 
all their forces to fight the Fascist menace. 

In the Punjab Assembly, a series of questions were asked about the arrests 
and detention of Congress leaders in the Punjab, but the Government declined 
to give any information on the floor of the House. The Premier, however, 
assured the members that information on the subject could be supplied privately 
for their personal benefit. 

The Punjab Assembly passed the Press and Registration of Books (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill end the General Sales Tax (Second Amendment) Bill. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, speaking at the I. O. S. Probationers’ Camp (Dehra 
Dun), referred to the reputation of the Service, which had spread all over the 
world and said: ’The seoret of its success has been that its members, in no 
sense supermen, have set up a standard of integrity and devotion to duty which 
has been rarely surpassed." 

A joint meeting of the Managing Committees of the Karachi Indo-Merchanls’ 
Association and the Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber, at Karachi, adopted a 
resolution, urging the Government of India, the British Government and the United 
Nations to take the initiative in bringing about a speedy solution of the 
political deadlock by releasing Mahatma Gandhi and other national leaders 
** and by establishing a truly National Government. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, replying to a question, Pandit Godavaris 
Misra said that more than one newspaper were getting subsidy from the 
Government, but the Government were not prepared to disclose the names of 
papers or the amount given ob subsidy. 

The Orissa University Bill was token up by the Assembly on Mr. Godavaris 
„ Miera's motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

General Smuts' received the two Indian members of the British war Cabinet 
and the Pacific Council, the 'Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, and Sir Rnmaswami Mudniiar, Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. General Smuts received first band information from them of the political 
end general situation in India. 

4th, Under the auspices of the Young Men's Crescent Society, Triplieone, a publio 
meeting was held to celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary of Akbar the 
great. Sir Ailadi Krishna Swsmi Alyar presided, Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari and 
others addressed the gathering. 

Mr. W. A. Burns, Depot; Chairman of the Calcutta Pott Trust, was 
selected to represent India on the Anglo-American Technical Mission. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Government were asked what opinion they bad 
communicated to the Government of India on the removal of the ban on the 
Khaksar movement. Sir Sikander HyatKhan, Premier, replying, said that although 
details of the correspondence between the provincial Government and the Government 
of India could not be divulged, it wbb known that the Punjab Government had no 
objection to the removal of the ban, provided the leaders of the Khaksar 
movement agreed to certain conditions, viz, that for the duration of the war 
members of the movement would not practise drill, would not wear uniform 
and would conform to ail the restriction that apply to volunteer organization 
in the province. 

The Bengal Legislative Council bad a brief sitting when after a reference to 
the death of Rai Bahadur Monmatba Noth Bose, Deputy Leader of the 
Prog restive Party, the Council adjourned os a mark of Tespect to h!s memory. 

I)r. B. R. Arobediar, Labour Member, In an interview in London, said: 
“There is a very great necessity at the moment for establishing a National Unity 
Front, the object of which sbonld be to impress upon the Seeders of the different 
elements of national life the need for sinking alt differences'’. 


6tb. In tha Bengal Legislative Council, discussion on the (Rural) Primary Education 
(Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Bengal Legislative Asetmbly, was resumed. 

® 0 ?*. *? defects found in the vroiking of the Primary 

Education Act of 1£42, by providing representation of women in the Central 
Primary Education Committee and of other local and special interests. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Provincial National War Front, in Bombay, 
reference to India’s defence position was mady by Mr. Bossainbboy Laiji. 
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Khan Bahadur M. A, Khnroo and Mr. BI. H. Gaidar, Bind Ministers, addressing 
a Press Conference in Lahore, expressed the view that Mr. Jinnah was satisfied 
with the explanations submitted to him regarding the circumstances in which 
the Muslim League had accepted office in Sind. 

6th. His Excellency the Viceroy telegraphed to His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal, conveying his deepest sympathy to the cyclone-stricken people in 
Midnapore and 24 Parganaa District*. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Travaneore held the Birthday Durbar at Trivandrum. 

The Bengal Legislative Council considered non-official resolutions.—A 
resolution on the subject of development of industries in the province was moved 
by Khan Bahadur S. M. Hosain, Leader of the Opposition. 

7tb. In connexion with the Punjab Premier’s statement in the Punjab Assembly 
regarding the lifting of the bsn on the Kbaksar movement, Allsma Maahriqoi. 
the Khsksar leader In a Press statement, said : "The Punjab Premier stated in 
the Assembly that the Punjab Government would remove the ban on the 
Kbeksar movement, provided a clear and unambiguous pronouncement was made 
by me that for the darstion of the war social service by the Khaksars would 
be performed in their Individual capacity, and that there would be ho drills; 
no carrying of implements, no wearing of uniforms or badges or symbols. As 
this is the first definite utterance of the Premier regarding the Khsksar move¬ 
ment in the Punjab, I make the pronouncement in clear and unambiguous 
terms that the above programme will be adhered to for the duration of the war 
and discrepancies, if any, will be removed within one month of the lifting of the 
ban by the Government. Social service requiring the presence of more than 
one Khsksar at one place will be refused after the ban is withdrawn." 

On the occasion of the 25tb. anniversary of the Russian Revolution, a public 
meeting was held in Calcutta. Speeches were made, emphasizing that a Fascist 
victory would mean the enslavement of different nations of the world for* 
centuries to come and that Indian freedom was dependent on the victory of the- * 
Soviet Onion,—The meeting was organized by the Bengal Radical Democratic 
Party. . 

Hia Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, declaring open the 
Sriahitra Exhibition at Trivandrum, observed : *T do honestly and sincerely 
believe that we have now reached a turning point. I do not say that we are 
going to win the war before Christmas or before Easter, or may be not by this 
time next year, but I do believe that tbs turning point has been reached." 

Mr. John Sergeant, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, * 
discussed with the Chinese educational authorities various ways of strengthening 
the cultural contacts between China and India. Among these was the possibility 
of the exchange of research students between the two countries. 

8th. The Muslim League Working Committee passed two resolutions on Stud 
and collective fines in New Delhi. 

The Government of Bombay forfeited Ra. 11,335-6-0 belonging to tire All- 
India Congresa Committee from Messrs. Bach&raj -Company Ltd., with whom 
the money was deposited. 

9th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, ia his opening address to the Council of the All-India • 
Muslim League, restated tbs League’s position regarding Pakistan and Its attitude 
towards proposals for a Provisional Central Government. Mr. Jinnah referred 
at the outset to attempts to misinterpret the League’s attitude and to 
characterise tha League as “ailieB of British imperialism obstructing the 
path of freedom in India." “These efforts are disgraceful,” he declared. 

The Council of the Muslim League ratified without discussion four resolutions 
of its Working Committee passed in April, August and on the 9th. November, 
including the Bombay resolution. 

The Axad Muslim Board Conference at its meeting in New Delhi passed a 
resolution, in which it was stated : ’This meeting of the Azad Muslim Board 
congratulates its President, Mr. Allah Bakah for renunciation of his titles in 
protest against the present Indian policy of the British Government and strongly 
condemns the unconstitutional and unjustified action of Lord Linlithgow ana 
the Governor of Sind inspite of his enjoyment of the confidence of the majority 
of the members of the legislature, and notes that this action has farther exposed 
the hollowness of the British contention that autonomy was conferred on the 
provinces by the Government of India Act of 1935." 
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jOtb, In the Punjab Assembly, Sardar Bahadur Ojjal Bingh referred to the 
speech of Ur. Churchill in tbo Bouse of Commons, In which he elated that 
the leading Congressmen a [reeled under the Defence of India Rules were being 
treated with tbo highest respect nnd given ever; comfort. 

The Central ProviiieeB Government in n communique announced its decision 
Id regard to the pubiicntion of _ news by the Press. "The Press will revert 
to the former procedure, according to which,_ the Press of its own accord on 
the advice of the Government imposed restrictions on itself with the assistance 
of the Government Press Advisory system. 1 ’ 

A notification in the 'Orissa Gazette’ Extraordinary prohibited the printing or 
publishing by newspapers, unless officially announced, (1) any report of 
interrnption of any kind to rood and railway communications, (2) ony report 
of acta of sabotage and (3) any report of strikes or interruption of work 
In factories. 

The Speaker of the Orissa Assembly put into effect his ruling given on 
Nov. 2 advising the Government to avoid introducing controversial Bills,. 

The Azad Muslim Board" in a resolution passed in New Delhi, calling 
upon the people of India to concentrate all their efforts on the consolidation 
Of inter-communal unity and trust, declared that it was tbo special responsibility 
of Muslims and their organisations “to expose the hollowness of the British 
plea that Indian ■ Muslims do not want independence and a National 
Government," 

In the Bengal Legislative Connell, Khan Bahadur Bashcmali Khan, Minister, 
■aid that the question of filling in the slit trenches In Calcutta bad been 
considered but it had been rejected. 

Bit Majesty the King, lit the course of his speech proroguing Parliament, 
said : ’*My Government in the United Kingdom have declared to the PrinccB 
and people of India their desire to seo India assume full freedom and 
independence within the British Commonwealth of Nations on the basis of 
a Constitution framed by Indians themselves Immediately after tho termination 
of hostilities. In the meantime, representative Indian political leaders were invited 
to co-operate fully in the Government of their country and in the prosecution 
of the war. I regret profoundly that hitherto they have not been 
willing to accept this offer. 1 sincerely hope wiser counsels may 
prevail and that a speedy and successful conclusion of tho difficulties may 
be brought about through a wider measure of agreement botween the Indian 
peoples themselves.” 

In a tribute to the Indian Army the King said : "It Is growing in strength 
month by mouth and has displayed its heroic valour upon many fields of 
battle. We are proud that more than a million moo are already voluntarily 
engaged in our Indian Land,' fcteo and Air Forces, and wo place our lull 
confidence in their courage and fortitude in the days of struggle that lie 
before them.” 

11th. The 24tb. anniversary of the restoration of Poland’s independence was 
commemorated in Calcutta, by tho local Polish Community. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, issued an appeal 
in connexion with the relief of the cyclone stricken people of Midnopore and 
24 Porganas districts. 

A deputation eloeted by the All-Indta Muslim Longue Council waited on 
Mr, M. 8. Aitcy, Overseas Mombor, Government of Indio, regarding restrictions 
on Hoj pilgrims. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, was also present at the 
Interview which took place In Now Delhi. , i 

- In the Bengal Legislative Council, tho question Of relief measures taken 
. by “0 Government for the cyclone-stricken people of liida spore and 24 
Parganas districts was raised, 

H- & the Viceroy granted an interview to Mr, 0. Bajngopaloehnrl, in New 
Delhi. Mr, Rajsgopalaehnri at a Press Conference, Bald : “The Viceroy has been 
pleased to refuse me permission to seo Gandhiji ” He added : "Mr. Jinoah 
knows that 1 was going to ask the Viceroy’s permission to sea Gandhiji. 
Me Jln.,«b know, tfio result also, I believe, he is as dissatisfied as myself." 

Bis Excellency Bir Henry Clow, Governor of Assam, when ho addressed a 
Joint session of the Provincial Legislatures, made a reference to the momentous 
changes which bod taken place during the year, bringing Assam nearer 
too wifi 
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His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal returned to Calcutta 
after making a preliminary tour of the arras affected by the cyclone in 

Uidnapore. 

The suggestion that the British Government should get a Boyd Proclamation 
Issued or a short Bill passed, conceding independence to India, but postponing 
it* execution till three years after the war, on the analogy of toe Irish Home 
Kule BUI or the Phillipine Independence Act, was made in a statement to 
the Press, signed by prominent Indian Christian leaders in Bombay. 

14th. Ur. N, R. Barker, Commerce Member, delivering the Convocation Address 
of the Agra University, observed : "The war enhance* the importance of our 
problems and increases the urgency of studying them without delay. We 

need not only to maintain the outlay in attention and money on onr 
educational system, hot also to maintain a customary and penetrating study 

• of our educational problems, a study of which will, at suitable stages, issue 

in sound and ooncise proposals for the reconstruction of qur educational 
system.” , 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah went to Jnllundur to preside over the annual sesMbn ' of 
.tire All-India Muslim Students’ Federation. Thanking the Muslims of Juilundnr 
for organising a royal reception in bis honour, he said : "The key to Pakistan Is 
in your bands and if you uao it properly, you can achieve your goal. 

. Mr. K. M, Munshi, in a statement on toe refusal of toe Government of India 
to accord permission to Mr. 0. Rajigopnlachari to see Mahatma Gandhi, said : 
"I expected nothing else from the Viceroy. The British policy at present pursued 
does not want a settlement with India. In such a settlement they sense a 
liquidation of toe Empire for which they are fighting”, 

Mr. Frank R. Anthony, President-in-Chief of the Anglo-Indian Association, 
speaking at a dinner at Jubbulpore, said: ‘To my fetiow-Indians who blame 
ue for our seeming indifference to India and things Indian, I say this: "Not we 
] 1 but the system of education imposed on us and over which we have had no 
j 1 control has been to blame’ ", 

*• Sir A. Bamaswami Mudalisr, India’s representative on the British War 
Cabinet sent a message from London to his countrymen in the Far East who 
were under the domination of the Japanese t —“From what I have seen during 
these two months in Britain, 1 am convinced your trials will eoon be over and 
you will be free to join the great confederation of natione whose only desire ia to 
live in peace and freedom". 

The National Defence Council met' In New Delhi. His Excellency the 
Viceroy presided. The Commander-in-chief of India reviewed the war situation 
with special reference to the victory in toe Egyptian desert and the opening 
of a second front in North Africa. 

15to. Mr. M, A. Jinnah, addressing toe second session of the All-India Muslim 
Students’ Conference at Jullundur, repeated the Muslim League’s offer to 
mobilise the Mussatmans to keep the enemy out of India’s doors and form a 

g o visional Government, to which real power should be transferred, provided the 
ritish Government made a declaration, and the other parties agreed to it on toe 
right of Muslims to self-determination and guaranteed and pledged them eel vea to 
give effect to the verdict of a Muslim plebiscite regarding the Pakistan scheme. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni, in an interview in Allahabad said: 'T deeply regret 
that Mr. Rajagopalacbari should have been refused permission to go and 
interview Mr. Gandhi". 


18th. The Madras Government, In consultation with toe provincial Frees Advisory 
Committee, issued revised Press instructions.—The instructions incorporated 
the formula contained in the resolution passed by toe All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference held in October, in Bombay. 

In the Assam Assembly, Maulavi Abdur Rahman asked a series of questions 
regarding the abnormal rise in the price of commodities, and inquired about the 
steps toe Government had taken to counteract it. 

At a publio meeting at Calicut, it was resolved to open a provincial branch 
of the Hindu Mahasabha for Kerala with district and local branches. 

Dr. B. R. Ambodkar, Labour Member of the Government of India, in an 
t interview io Bombay, said: “That there waa no necessity for forming a National 
| Government in India at toe present juncture, that the present political situation 
\ in India was the result of mutual distrust between toe majority and minority 
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communities In this country and that it was bettor to wait for the termination 
ot the war for tattling the future of India”, 

Htb. A meeting of the editor* of impended newspaper* of Madras wae held at 
the “Indian Bxprass" o£Boa to consider the Press communique and instructions 
issued by the Government of Madras. 

Sardar Balder Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab, speaking at a meeting 

I in Lahore, held In connexion with the celebrations of Guru Nanak's birthday, 
said: "Of what use Is that freedom which we are told we will get, provided 
we all agree to the vivisection of India ? It is better to remain in slavery than 
to enjoy the so-calied freedom”. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, acting upon the suggestion of the Speaker, 
Mr. Amjad Alt held over the discussion on the motion for a reference of the 
Goal pars Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select Committee. 

gir K, Naiimuddin in the course of his presidential addresB to the Punjab. 
Provincial Muslim League Conference at Lyallpur, observed t "The Pakistan 
scheme is not only in the Interests of India as a whole, but actually the 
/ non-Muslims in the Muslim majority provinces will be far better off than under 
( one Ceutral Government for the whole of India”. , 

' Mr. Ammon (Labour) asked Mr. Araery in the Honse of Commons if He 
would accept Mr. Rnjagopaiachari's offer to visit England aud invite him 
to London to disauss the political situation in India, Mr. Amery, 

in a written reply, aaidt "The Government warmly welcome the 

endeavours of Ur. Rejagopalacharl or of any other leader of Indian opinion US 
promote an agreed settlement ot the Indian problem, but any such 
agreement must come about in India between the Indian Parties, 

The Government, therefore, see no advantage in Mr. Itajagopalacbart visiting 
this country. As Mr, Ammon will be aware, the viceroy has seen Mr. 
Rajagopalacnnri during the last few days”. 

Sir Sikander Hynt Khan at the open session of the Punjab Muslim League 
announced that the Punjab Government hod recommended to the Government 
of India the lifting of the bau on the Khaksar organization os Allamo Maehriqui, 
the leader of the movement, had declared that Khaksars would abide by the 
conditions laid down by .the Punjab Government, 

181b. A Press Note Issued from New Delhi, atnied: "At its first meeting, held 
lsst August, the Central Food Advisory Council considered the increase In the 
slaughter of cattle resulting from largo scale Increase in the demand for meat 
due to the exigencies of the war nnd recommended that, to prevent permanent 
damage to the cattle wealth of the country, the slaughter of working bullocks 
in a good, state of health below the ago of ten years, eows in milk and 
pregnant cows should be prohibited,” The recommendation was accepted by the 
Government of India as regards the supply of meat to the defence forces. 

The British Home Secretory, Mr. Herbort Morrison, in a broadcast to the 

( United Nations, from London, said that this was still a ‘‘poopiu's war” and 
added, "Britain baa offered to tbe people of India full liberty to make their 
own constitution for themselves, even if It means complete Independence. 
'Whatever destiny they want tor their oountry after the war, they can have, 
provided only nothing is done during the war to prejudice victory for the 
United Nations, Can you toll me any other example In history of a ruling 
power making such an offor on such a scale, with so muob at stake, to a subject 
peopleT What do yon make of it? I mako of it one more proof that the 
British people are looking to the future with exactly tbe same motives and 
purposes as brought them into the war.” 

The Orissa University Bill was roforrod to a select oommittoe by the Orissa 
Legislative Assembly, on . tbe motion of the Education Minister. Pandit 
Godavarls Misra. 

Mr, V, D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba, In an 
Interview in Bombay, observed: - ‘Tbere 1 b nothing disappointing or new In the 
refusal of the Viceroy to grant permission to Mr. 0. Rajagopslachari to see 
Mahatma Gandhi, but It is inevitable. When Dr. Shynma Prasad Mukhorioe. 
who sought permission on behalf of tho All-Indla Hindu Mahasabba and other 
organizations to see Gandhiji was refused permission, it was a foregone 
conclusion that Rajsji a request would be turned dowo similarly.” 

The general reference made by Mr. Jionab In his Juli under speech to the 
■ formula for granting ‘.self-determination to ail communities was further 
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clarified by him while inaugurating the Punjab Provincial Muelim Leaoge 
Conference at Lyallpur. 

Sir C. P, Ramtiawami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, presiding over the prize 
distribution ceremony of the Sri Chitra Exhibition, aaid : Travaucora's natural 
resources are weli-nigh limitless. Its resources in the matter of intelligent 
labour are equally limitless. What ie wanted it organisation, harmonising of 
capital with labour, or social outlook, a welding of the heart and brain in order 
to educate capital and labour, landowner and peasant, in the common task of 
making this country worthy of her great sovereign, and apt for the achievement 
of hia great ideals." * 

19th. The Punjab Muslim League passed a resolution recommending to the 
Government of India to Hit the ban on the Kbaksar organization to view of 
Allama Mnshriqai'a declaration to obey the conditions imposed by the Punjab 
Government ana the Home Member’s statement in the Oentral Assembly that 
the Khakears were not connected in any way with fifth column activities of the 
enemy. Tbe resolution was moved by Mr. Ghalam fciamad, member of the 
Punjab Assembly, and seconded by Prof, Inayatullah who urged the immediate 
removal of all restrictions calculated to cripple the Kbaksar moveinsnt. A - 
resolution endorsing the Bombay resolution of tbe All-India Muslim League, 
and expressing full confidence in the leadership of Mr, Jinnah, was unanimously 
carried at the session of the conference on the 18th, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddia 
presided. 

In* the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazio! Hnq. Chief Minister 
made a statement regarding the police firing at Kisoregun], Mymeostngh, in 
connexion with a Durja Fuja immersion procession on October 19. 

The Manchester ffuardian wrote: “When Government is looking round for 
ways of being helpful in India—and its should seek them—it should settle 
this tiresome question of tbe Atlantic Charter. * 

Sir Purushotlam Das Thakurdae, commenting on the Viceroy’s refusal to 
h grant permission to Mr. Kajagop&iochari to see Gandhi ii. said: “That the 
\ Executive Council, consisting of many Indian members, should be a party to this 
* refusal is very puzzling.*' 

Mr. G. L. Mehta observed: ‘*The refusal of the Viceroy to permit Rajaji 
to interview Mahatma Gandhi in prison is significant as an index to tbe 
present outlook and policy of the Government of Indie.” 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatallah, at a tea party given to the Press at 
Karachi, said: "I was not dying for the Ministry, You can take it from me, if- 
I had not succeeded in forming the Ministry, you would have had a suspended 
constitution in this Province (Sind).” 

Tbe Bind Government recommended to the Government of India that the 
ban on Kbaksara be removed on the same condition as in the Punjab. 

Tbe Assam Legislative Assembly passed ail demands for grants under . 
General Administration (Rs. 20,63,200) Laud Revenue (Rs. 16,93,700), Civil 
Defence (Rs. 14,83,000) and Administration of Justice (Rs. 7,50,000). 

The Governor of Bengal prorogued the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
tOtb. Is the Bengal Legislative Connell, Mr. A. K. Faztul Huq, Chief Minister,- 
replying to a question in connexion with the firing in Dacca Central Jail on 
August 31, announced that tbe Government proposed to hold an enquiry by 
experienced judicial officers and take suitable action ou their report. 

! riir Mahamed Zafrulla Khan suggested two alternatives as a likely eolation of 
tbe Indian problem. "First,” he Bald, “the All-India Congress should agree to 
Mr. Jinnah’a demand for the establishment of Pakistan in North East and North- 
West areas. Secondly, let Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and their colleagues 
admit that there ia *a reasonable basiB for the Moslems’ fear and Tet them 
suggest tbe adoption of au agreement providing for the protection of the rights 
of Moslems and other minorities’ before asking for the withdrawal of the 
British. In either case, there would be a reasonable hope for an early 
settlement.’’ 

21st. The following communique was issued from Government House, Calcutta. 
The Hon. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookharjee has tendered his resignation of his 
office as a member of Hia Excellenoy the Governor’s Oonncii of Ministers, and 
His Excellenoy has been pleased to accept this resignation with effect from the 
afternoon of 20th. November, 1942.” 

8 
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Sit Tel Bahadur Sapru, it i Pres* Conference Id New Delhi, made the 
suggestion that the Governor General should place himself at the head of an 
i Indian National Government and call a Conference of all parties including the 
(Congress to reach a settlement, ‘‘If,” said Sir Tej Bahadur, "the Governor- 
I General calls suob a conference of all parties Including the Congress, very 
1 probably he would insist upon the Congress withdrawing Civil disobedience, 
and in my opinion, the Congress should, io the interest of peace and 
harmony, definitely call off Civil disobedience.” 

Mr. M. A. Jintiah, at a Prcsa Conference in Lahore, infd: "If Maulsns Abol 
Kotnm Asad could issue instructions from jail to the Sind Congress party 
regarding the formation of a Ministry in Sind there is nothing to show that 
Mr. Gandhi will not be allowed to deolaro from jail the abandonment of the 
civil disobedience movement.” 

S2nd. Sir Tej Bahadar Sapru, in an Interview in Now Doltal, said ; ‘I am taking 
immediate steps to call a meeting of the standing committee of the Nan-Party 
Conference, which i* likely to bo held at Allahabad Ion December 22. In 
addition to the members of the standiog committee, we arc inviting Mr. O. 
Rajagopalsehnrl, Mr. V, D. Savarknr, eonoe ol the representatives of the Indian 
Christian Community and the Depressed Classes and Master Tara Singh, the 
Sikh leader.” 

Master Tara Singh, referring to Mr. Jlnnah's statement In Lahore that, if 
necesB&ry, Muslim* should fight with the sword, for tho assertion of their 
rights, issued a statement in New Delhi, in which ho ohurved: "Those who 
threaten to establish Pakistan with the sword should join mo in requesting the 
English to dear out of the country after the war, leaving us free to settle among 
ourselves. It wilt then be time for holding out such throats ; for, I believe, 
when the loaders and the people are faced with a choice between permanent 
peace and war, they will be more reasonable and there wilt be less of bluffing.” 
23rd. In the Bengal Legislative Council, tho Revenue Minister Mr. P- N. 
Bsnnerjae was asked by the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur if compulsory evacua¬ 
tion of the civil population in Calcutta was otmtampiatod. The Minister's 
reply was: "No, not at present.” 

The House next took tip the third rending of the Bengal (Utirnl) Primary 
Education (Amendment) Bill (ss passed by the Assemhly)—tho measure sought 
to remedy oortniu defeats lu tho Primary Education Act, of 1030. 

Dr. tsfiyama Prasad Mnkborjeo issued a slatamcnt in Calcutta, in whieh he 
observed inter alia: "My experience as a Provincial Minister for eleven 
months justifies me in stating, ulenrly and categorically, that Ministers while 
possessing great responsibilities for which they ore answerable to the people 
»nd the legislature, have very little powers, especially in motions concerning the 
rights and liberties of the people. Tho Governor has chosen to act, in many 
vital matters. In disregard of the wishes of tho Ministers and has depended on 
the advice ol a section of permanent officials, who are indifferent to the interests 
of the province. If the British Prime Minister or the Secretary of State has the 
eourogn to direct an Inquiry into the manner in which popular right* have 
been disregarded against the advice of responsible Minister#, the hollowness of 
their cilia that Dominion Hiatus ie already In action In India will stand 
exposed.” 

Dr, B. H, Moonje, at a public meeting at Ajmer, said: “If any one believes 
that India can secure freedom at a result of Japanese invasion, he Uvea ia a 
. fool’s paradise.” 

■ The Hon. Harder Batdev Singh, Minister for Development, in tho couree of a 
| statement In Lahore, eafd: “The Punjab holds the key and a communal 
settlement In this Province will ond tho entire communal programme In India." 

• . * crowded and distinguished gathering of the British and Indiana 

In Loudon in celebration of tho tour-hundredth anniversary of the birth ol 
Akbar the Great, the Secretary of State for India, Mr, Amery, appealed for 
tolerance, understanding and unity as tho basis of India’s political future and 
greatness. r 

ffhe death occurred of Sir Mohamad Yakub, Reforms Adviser to the 
Nizam ■ Government and a former Momber of the Council of State. 

2ftb. The Rural Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, as pnnsod by the Bengal 
L^tiilstive Assembly, was passed by the Bengal L 
which the Council was prorogued. 


Legislative OoudciI, after 
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A Punjab Gazette Extraordinary announced that the Government of the 
Punjab prorogued the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. V. D. Bavsrksr, President, All-India Hindu Mabasabha, made au appeal 
to the public for generous help to the Cyclone stricken people of Bengal. 

The Bind Provincial Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference, 
at a meeting at Karachi, adopted a resolution viewing with dismay “the action 
of the Punjab Government, which, despite itf popular character, thought fit to 
pass, what th» meeting most characterise as retrograde, orders in the face of 
the reasonable resolution passed by the A. I. N. E. C. at Bombay." 

The first supplementary statement of expenditure of die Government of Bihar 
for 1942-43, authorised by the Governor, showed that the year started with an 
Increased ordinary balance of Ra.lGJ lakhs, 
astb. Under the Defence of India Rules the making or publishing in Bengal of 
any unauthorised newspaper, or any unauthorised news-sheet as defined in the 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) ordinance vraa prohibited by the Governor 
of Bengal. The use of any Press for making such documents was also 
prohibited. 

Sir Jogeadr* Singh, Education Member of the Government <Jp India,- 
addressing a meeting of ljelhi students, said that Mr. Jinnah could not deny 
non-Muslims of the Punjab the snme right of self-determination which he 
claimed for Muslims. He added that if Mr, Jinnah meant Pakistan seriously 
ha should have it without delay and not block the way of India’s progress, but 
its boundary would be the river Cbensb. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly was adjourned sine die, after disposing of 
two official Bills. 

At a meeting of the Nationalist Muslim students of Lucknow, a resolution 
deploring the ‘negative policy" of the Muslim League and appealing to the 
leaders to take the initiative in ending the political deadlock, was passed. 

B. E. Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, addressing the Ahmednagar 
District 'War Committee, in Bombay, said: “Every Army man from Egypt 
that I have met looks upon the fourth Indian Divieion as one of the finest 
fighting units in the whole British Army, and in that famous units there are 
Maraiba troops.” 

The 'Maharaja of Eapurthala appealed for unity among Indiana. **I feel 
aura," aaid His Highness in an appeal, "that my brother Princes will use 
their great power and influence to secure harmony among the various classes 
and communities in the country and help to secure in a peaceful manner an 
honourable position for India among the nations ol die world. 

Kth. A memorandum staling the views of the Bengal Congress (suspended) 
Assembly party on the situation arising out of the resignation of Dr. Sbyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, was submitted to Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier, by Mr. 
Bantosh Kumar Bose. Minister for Public Healh and Local Self-Government, 
and Mr. Pramatha Nath Bannerjee, Revenue Minister, Bengal. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary ol 6tate for India was asked in the House of 
Commons if correspondence from private persons in Britain could be ngnt to 
the detuned Indian leaders, whether those leaders were or would be permitted 
to communicate with private persons in Britain and whether they would be 
permitted to make any public declaration.—Mr. Amery replied : "I understand 
the detained Indian leaders are permitted to correspond only with the members 

t of their families', only on domestic matters. I cannot say if the present 
restrictions will be relaxed. Whether any public declaration by the leaders 
could bo permitted would presumably depend on its character." 

Sir C. V. Raman, delivering the address at the '.Convocation of the Madras 
University, aaid : ‘The true wealth of a nation consists not in the stored up 
gold in its coffers and the banks, not in the factories, bnt in the intellectual 
and physical strength of its men, women and children." 

J7th. Sir Mina Ismail, Dewan of Jaipur, in the course of his Convocation 
Address at the Patna University, Baid : **If there_ is any real message that 
1 have for you, especially to the yonng men with whom onr future rests, 
it is that, throughout this country, we mnat not, in an; sense whatever, 
t\ be separate : oiitb must be the virtore, ours the power and glory of a 
\\single nationhood.” 

*’ Sir Feioie Khan Noon, Defence Member of the ‘Viceroy’s Executive Council 
addressing the professors and students of the Oimanla University in 
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Hyderabad, (Doccan), strewed the need lor loyalty to one’t friends, country 
and Government and sincerity among men. . , 

The annual meeting ot the Paral Central Association and the Political 
League took place in Bombay. Sir Cownsil Jebangir presided. He laid 
i n tar alia ; “To make futile but well-advertised attempts at conciliation, which 
only cause disappointment to tbo public and tend to widen tho breach, are 
not in the best interest of India.” 

A declaration that the Persia did not claim any safeguard in any new 
w constitution tor India, was made In a statement issued under the signatures 
/fL'of over 000 Paral citizens of Bombay. The signatories included Mr. D. N. 
*Vf* Bahadur}!, former Advocate General of Bombay, Dr. M, D. D. Gflder, ex- 
/ Minister, Dr. P, O. Bharucba, Mr. P. B. Godrej, Mr. K. F, Nariman, 
and other prominent lawyers, doctors and businessmen. 


18th. A Press Note form Calcutta announced a change of policy of the 
Government of Bengal regarding Press censorship In tho Province, in view 
of the withdraws! o> the Government of India’s order of August 8, prohibiting 
the publication of news, relating to tho disturbances occurring subsequent 
to that date and In connexion with the Congress resolution and Government 
action consequent upon it. 

In consultation with tho Provincial Press Advisory Committee, the 
Bengal Government decided to accept the recommendation of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors' Conference on tile matter. 

Mr. Allah Bux resigned the leadership of tbs National War Front in Sind, 


28 lb. A Communique issued from New Delhi snid : “His Majesty the 
King bos been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of Mr, 
William Patrick Spans, to be the Chief Justice of India In succession to 
Sir Maurice Gwjer,” 

Sir B. Radha Erishnan. Vice-Chancellor, addressing the Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University, said : “Wo must woke up from tho sleep 
of centuries and hold our heads high.” 

Mr. Frank Anthony, President-in-Chief of tbe Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association, addressing the local branch in Allahabad, said 1 
“We are opposed to the vivisection of this great motherland of ours. 
We wsat with ail true lovere of India, to see India a happy and united nation 
l under a really Nationalist Government where tho different minorities are 
\ fully recognized and catered for,” 

80th. At the sixth meoting of tbo Provincial War Committee held at the 
Government House, Lucknow, presided over by Sir Maurice Hallett, the 
Governor, resolutions were poised requesting His Excellency the Governor 
to send a message of congratulation to General Alexander, on his 
“remorkable achievement” and denouncing tho civil disobedience movement and 
. appreciating tho effective and timely action taken by the Government to 
restore peace and tranquillity. 


December 1942 

Mr. L, S. Aroery, Sooretary of State for India, was asked in the . 
House of Commons if Sir Stafford Oripps had taken full notice of l 
tbe treaties between the Crown and the Princes of India. Mr, Amery's 
answer was in the affirmative. * 1 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, presiding over the Standing Committee ' of 
the Labour Conferonoe, mado a general survey of wartime labour 
legislation. 

Allama Mashriqni, tho Khaksar leader, made a statement in connexion 
with the lifting of tbe ban on the Khaksar organization. 

Sir Mamnatha Nath Mukerjee, former acting Chief-Justice of 
Bengal and a well-known Hindn Mahasabha leader, died in Calcutta. 

Hie Excellency the Viceroy's term of office was.extended for a period 
of 6 months. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in his address to the Associated Chambers 
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of Commerce in Oaiontta, emphasized the essential geographical unity 
of Calcutta. 

The question of paper shortage in India was raised at the meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce (Calcutta). A resolution w&e 
moved which “urged the Government to allow at least 30% of the 
mills' total production to be supplied to the general market.” 

Calcutta had its first enemy air raid of the war on the2QtL_December. 

The Working Committee of the Bombay Provincial Muslim” League 
passed a resolution criticizing the Viceroy's speech at the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Sir Sikankar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, died of heart-failure 
at Lahore. 

The Hon’ble Mr. N. B, Sarker, Commerce Member, Government of 
India, said at Allahabad : “The building np of bigger industries' would 
be the only solution of the economio problem facing Bengal and Bengalees 
and that alone would restore to them their rightful position.” 

The Government of India cancelled the ban ' on the Khabsar 
organization. 

The Punjab, Bombay & U. P. Government lifted the ban imposed 
by them on the Khaksar organization. 

At the session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Cawnpore, a 
resolution offering felicitations to Pandit Madan Mohan M&laviya on 
his 82nd. britbday was passed. 

lit The Standing Committee of the Labour Conference concluded its two day 
session in New Delhi. Dr. B. R. Ambedbar presiding, made a general surrey 
of war time labour legislation and expressed itself on the terms and conditions 
of service in regulated employments. 

Replying to Mr. L. 8. Raja’s representation that members of the Legislative 
Council detained in prison should be given facilities to attend the session of the 
Mysore Legislative Council, Mr. D. H. Chandrasekhariah, President of the 
Council, stated that he had referred the matter to the Government and that he 
would take further action. 


2nd. Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Jaipur, Id the course of his Convocation Address 
at the Dacca University, said : “At no time has it been more true of Europe than 
to-day that he who controls education controls the ultimate springs of power.” - 
The Maharaja Jam Saheb of N&wanagfar, addressing the East India Association 
(London) on the future of India, said that he did not propose to plunge into 
the deep water of political controversy or speculate immediately about the futnre. 
Rather was it bis purpose by reviewing the past, to emphasis the consistent 
attitude of the Princely Order towards constitutional change. 


3rd. Mr. Amery was ssked in the House of Commons whether the proposals 
jf of Sir Stafford Cripps had taken full notice of the treaties between die 
/ Crown and the Provinces of India, whether these treaties remained valid 
in their integrity, and whether he would undertake they would not be 
changed by any coDstitution-maidn g body without the assent of the parties concerned. 
Mr. Amery said ; “The Question no doubt refers to the various treaties, 
engagements and sanads defining the relations of the Crown and the Rulers 
of Indian States. The interpretation of the original terms of certain of 
these engagements has, as is well known, been affected over a long period 
by usage and sufferance, but subject to that qualification, the answer to 
ail the three parts of this question is in the affirmative.” 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, addressing the East India Association 
(London) on the "future of India and the Princes,” said ; “There is no 
need for one to tell you what treaties, ' 'sanads' and engagements 
mean to the Princes. They are the sine qua non of our existence. 

\ We regard the lights, privileges and dignities arising ont of them aB 
matters of vital concern. We have stated clearly and unequivocally that, 
while as an order we endorse the demands for the Constitutional advance 
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fot India, any scheme to which the State* are expected to be party must 
effectively protect their rights arising from treaties, 'Sneads’ and engagements 
j or otherwise ensure the future of existence, sovereignty '.and integrity 
I of the States thereunder guaranteed.' 1 

The ex-Prcmier o£ Sind, Mr. Allah Bakali, in n prose interview at Karachi 
said : “It may be that In certain situations Pakistan suffer from worse 
tyrannies than Hindustan of the future, but if It means Just os emphatic 
caveat against the rising tendencies towards centralisation which conceals 
itself under the name of "Akhand Hindustan’ and other slogans then 
I am with it” 

In the House Of Commons in replying to questions, Mr, Amery said 
that he was still awaiting information from the Government of India regarding 
the number of persons auder detention. 

4th. A Communique from New Delhi stated : His Majesty the King has been 
graciously plnoscd to approve the appointment of Col. Rt. Hon. David 
John Colville, M. P., to be the Governor of Bombay In succession to Sir Roger 
liUmtSy, o.c.i.b., whose terra of office expires on March 17, 1943.” 

A Committee with Nawab Yar .Tung Bahadur as Chairman was set np 
by the Working Committee of the All-India States Muslim League to 
consider the position and status of the Indian States in future constitutional 
changes in India and to submit proposals which may Incorporate as basis 
the policy of the States League.” 

The Commerce Department. Government of India, was flooded with representa¬ 
tion, or protests from commercial firms, printing houses and educational 
authorities urging reduction in the Government demand in connexion 
with paper. 

5th. Aliena Moshriqnl, the Khnksar loader, issued n statement in 

connexion with the lifting of the ban on the Khaksor organization. 
He sold that he stated an November 6, that discrepancies among Punjab 
Kbaksnrs concerning the performance of individual social service, daily 
drills, carrying of implement* etc. would ho removed by him within a month 
of tho lifting of the ban by the Government. The Punjab Premier, according 
to a Khaksar who interviewed him on Deoombor 1, thought that the period 
would be 2 months, and this was causing delay in lifting the ban, • 


Oth. The death occurred at his Calcutta residence of 81r Manmatfaa Nath 
Mnkerjee. former acting Gbief-Justico of Bengal and a wall known Hindu 
Mahasobha leader. 

Appreciation of the "courageous and nartiotie” stand taken by Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukerjce, in resigning his office as Minister of tho Government of Bengal 
was recorded in a resolution adopted at n meeting of the Council of toe 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mnhosabhn. • 

At a representative gathering of Indians at the Dorchester House Hotel, 
it was unanimously agreed to start an “Indian Community Club” in London. 


7th, Tho Government of Madras decided to contlnuo the land revenue concession*. 

Tho following announcement was mndo from 10 Downing Street, London. 
“H. E. tiie Most Honourable the Marquess of Linlithgow, v. c., k, t,, o. m. b, j., 
a. u. f. r. with tiie approval of ttie King Emperor, at the special ' request 
of If. M’s Government, who piece on record their high confidence in him, 
has consented to a further extension of his term as Viceroy and Governor 
General of Indio for 8 months, namoly until October 1043”, 

Lord Halifax, in a speech referring to India at Baltimore, sold: “I realise 
that opinion In this country is greatly concerned about India. People 
sometimes speak as if the wholo problem could be simply stated in terms of 
one people struggling to be free and another people struggling to keep them 
down. But if that were true, tin re would be no problem, for toe offer brought 
by Sir Stafford Cripps this summer would h&vo Settled it. The offer was 
rejected. The mission failed. It did not fall because, as has been suggested 
at some stage in the negotiation, Sir Stafford Cripps was overruled from 
London, That Is a complete fabrication, It failed because the various parties 
were unable to reach an agreement among themselves, But the offer stands,” 


8th. Mr. J. C. Setalvarl, Chairman, Indian Merchants' Chamber, in an address 
welcoming Mr, Nalini Ranjan Sarker, the Commerce Member to the 
Government of India, who visited the Chamber in Bombay, said: "The present 
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political situation in the country is exercising the minds of the commercial 
' community. My Committee have unreservedly condemned the acts of 
sabotage and violence which have resulted in loss of life and property. But the 
continued policy of repression is not going to lead to any satisfactory solution 
of the present deadlock”. 

9th, H. U. the Maharaja of Travancorc, delivering his address at the 12th 
Convocation of the Annamalai University held at Annamolainagar, observed; 
"Upon the education of our people depends oor fate os also on the creation 
oi a now spirit of courageous comradeship amongst all Indians as a part oi 
world fellowship. May this University and its sister foundations help adequately 
to equip tho new generation to fulfil the tremendous hut glorious obligation 
that are already crowding upon them”. 

A Press Note ieiucd from Lahore stated; "In accordance with an 
announcement recently made by tho Premier of the Punjab, the Punjab 
Government have recommended tho lifting of the ban on the Khnksar 
organization On condition that an unreserved undertaking was given on behalf 
of the organization about the abandonment of military drill, carrying 
of belohas etc.” n 

Mr. Nalini Raujan Barker, at a party given in his honour in Bombay, gave 
an assurance that he was doing everything possible to secure stocks of newsprint 
and that ho had already sent “3 or 4 frantic telegrams to the U. 5. A. and 
Canada to release newsprint”. 

10th. Mr. Amory, answering a request in tho House of Commons for information 
respecting the disturbances in India, said: "Apart from an attack on a police 
Station in Bihar there hns been no report of mob violence during the last 
/ fortnight. Sabotage in minor forms and other symptoms of lawlessness persist 

I in Bengal and Bombay, and one case of derailment with lose of life is 
repo r tod from Assam”. 

Tho unity of India was discussed when the Adviser to the Secretary for 
India, Sir Gilbert Wiles, addressed members of the East India Aasciation. Sir 
Gilbert spoke on the financial relationship between the Central and Provincial 
Governments in India and said that if the scheme of federation proposed as 
far back as 1S5S hod then been accepted tho subsequent history of India might 
have developed On very different lines—not towards unity. As it was the idea 
of centralization prevailed. ... 

The High Commissioner for India, Sir Azizul Usque, in a broadcast to 
Indians in Great Britain, said; "Never before was any country so well 
organised in all aspects of economic, social and national life, as Britain Is 
today. Induing in this country have also toiled and sweated and bled. I 
have no doubt when this nightmare of war is over these two peoples, who have 
shared all these things, will work together for the peace of the world. I see 
among the people of Great Britain a genuine, deeprooted sympathy for India and 
Indians and n keen desire to place the future of India on a plane of equality 
in the great Commonwealth”. 

Utb. Mr. Willia m P hillips was appointed President Roosevelt’s Personal 
Representative in India. 

Sir Sarvapolli Radbakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares University, 
strongly criticised the totalitarian creeds which “produce moss men who are 
deprived of any kind of inward life and privaoy of spirit” in delivering his 
lecture on "the need of religion today,” os,*Kamaia Lecturer” of the Calcutta 
University. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barter, Commerce Member, addressing the Maharastra 
Chamber of Commerce in Bombay made an earnest plea to the business 
community to condemn and scotch ''black-markete” and to look to public 
interest, while looking to their own interest. 

In the proceedings of the Mysore Legislative Council, in a non-official 
resolution moved by Mr. T. Tare Gowda and amended by M. S. Narayaoa 
Bio, recommending to the Government of His Highness the Maharaja to 
release all political prisoners either detained or convicted and to grant amnestv 
to the latter class of persons, so that a proper atmosphere might he created 
leading to an effective and united stand against foreign aggression, and 
« discussions thereon figured prominently. 

ISih. The British Indian Association, Calcutta, submitted a representation to the 
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Government of 
Bengal in . the 


situation that threatens the province of 
the price of rice and of apprehended 


India on the "grove 

__ _ __ matter of steep rise in 

famine conditions in Bengal.’’ . 

The Mysore Legislative Council devoted most of its tune to non-official 
business. Mr- D. H. Chandra Sekharia, President of the Council, was in the 
chair. 

Sir :Maurice Hnllett, Governor of the U. P., addressing a police parade at 
Cawnpore, declared: "The Police Force of this province has already done 
extremely well; I will anpport them as far as I can, but I want the 
public also to support them and to co-operate with them in defeating 
the movement, inaugurated by the Congress, which if it were to succeed 
would be disastrous.” 

Mr. N. R. Barker, in a statement at a Press Conference in Bombay, said: 
“If we are to tackle the food problem adequately, the sincere co-operation of 
all the food producing areas is essential; and only if all the provinces regard 
this problem as an all-India one can it be grappled with success. 

18th. A deputation headed by Mr, Hoaainbhoy Laljl, M. I~ A. (Central), and 
representatives of businessmen, industrialists and Labour arrived in New Delhi 
to wait on the Commerce and Overseas Members in connexion with the East 
African Import Corporations. 

nth. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders* Conference concluded 
its sittings at Allahabad. 

Addressing a private gathering of prominent citizens of Allahabad, Mr. 
RajagopalnoEari referred to the Non-Party Lenders’ Conference and said "some¬ 
thing will come out of it I beliove. It is not a question of optimism or 
pessimism but one of determination. You should want something done and 
not only to know what has been discussed. If something comes out of this 
conference within 2 months bb I bolievo it will, then you will know that we 
have been able to do something.” 

Master Tara Singh, A kali Leader, issued a statement clarifying the 

demand for an Azad Punjab from Amritsar. “I wish to get rid of the 

I present communal domination established over us, at all costs. The 

Hindus also feel this communal domination bitterly, but they are bo divided 
that they cannot mnko up their mind. Many of them, in their anxiety to 

appear to be Nationalists, cease to take a realistic view of the situation. 
We favour the readjustment of the boundaries of the Punjab. I wish that in 
the : Punjab proper, no community should dominate over the other. I can 
certainly promise to consider seriously any other plan which can promise 
anything better.” 

Dr. M. R. Jayakar, in reply to a question put to him at an address riven by 
him at Allahabad, said: "some Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council whom I know personally are very Nationalist in their sentiment. 
If they are unable to achieve much there must be other reasons for it.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that a conference to discuss the food 
situation in the country was held under the Chairmanship of Mr. N. R. 
Sarkar. Commerce Member, and was attended by representatives of all provinces 
and important States. 

The reasons for the 'abnormal' rise in the price of rice in Calcutta were 
being investigated by the Directorate of Civil Supplies, Government of Bengal. 

16th. The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry met In Calcutta under the Presidentship of Mr. Gaganvihori Lai 
. Mehta.—Tho situation resulting from the shortage of foodstuffs was discussed, 
(Alt was suggested that the Government of India should be requested to take 
measures to stop exports of foodstuffs from India and with the help of H M’s 
Government to Import sufficient supplies of wheat from Australia. 

IMA A Bengal Government Press Note on the rice situation in the province, 
ssid: “The Government ore in a position to state that the recent abnormal 
prices are not warranted by the present stock position,” 

The Society of Friends (London) in a peace for eouciliatiou in India, urged 
the removal of the ban on con vernations between the interned Congress Party 
leaders and responsible third parties. The Society “earnestly ask for the 
co-operation of oar fellow Christians in promoting steps to an understanding 
and in impressing upon the Government that the policy of the dosed door is 
contrary to Christian public opinion”. 


& 
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Sir Ohhotnraro, Revenue Minister, Punjab, in a Press statement at Rawalpindi, 
Mid: "With due deference to the intellectual eminence of Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru, 

, Mr. Rajagopalachariar and other prominent members of the Non-Party 
Jc'Canhienat, tho reported decision of tbe Conference to submit to Mr, Jin nab 
s>'ff lor bis approval a formula conceding in some fond tbe principle of Pakistan 
r V will be deeply resented by all parties which hare hitherto opposed any 
snob concession". 

17th. EC. E, the Viceroy, in hia address to the Associated Chambers ol Commerce, 

(Calcutta) emphasised the essential geograp hical unit y nf India /. 

The Viceroy said: •'Geographically India for all ‘praSTftmTjiurposes in one. v 
I would judge it to be as important as ever in the past, nay, more important, 
that we should seek to conserve that unity in so far as it may be built np 
consistently with full justice for the right and legitimate claims of the 
minorities, whether those minorities be great or small.'’ Lord 
Linlithgow added: “It is because agreement cannot be reached between 
tbe conflicting interest in this country as to who ia to take over the 
responsibilities which Britain Is only too rendy to transfer to Indian hands 
that the deadlook has arisen. It is from no reluctance on ourpart to ' „ 
„ transfer them.” 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League at its 
meeting in Calcutta, Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin presiding, adopted a resolution 
strongly condemning the "repressive policy” of the Bengal Government in 
suspending the publication of the Azad for on indefinite period, and calling upon 
the Muslims of Bengal to observe Deo. 24 as "Arad Day” by holding protest 
meetings in villages, unions and towns. 

Mr. R. R. Haddow, presiding at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, observed i “It is the wish of the British 
Community in India to continue to be of service to the country and to assist 
in lu progress both in regard to Agriculture and Industry.” 

Mr. R. S. Nimbkar, Labour Welfare Officer to the Government of India, 
addressing a meeting of jute, oil and petrol workers at Goalpara, said that the 
Government of India definitely desired that workers in industries should 
receive adequate dearness allowance and profit-Bhaving bonuB to compensate 
for the rise ia the cost of living. He appealed to all employers to fall in 
line with the policy of the Government of India. 

The Punjab Government served an order under the Defence of India Rules 
on the proprietor of the "Daily Protap" and iris son restricting their activities. 
18th. Sir A. R. Dalai, in his presidential addresB at the tenth annual general 
meeting of the Employers’ Federation of India, in Calcutta, said ; “Without 
wishing to apportion blame to any side, employers in common with others who 
had the welfare of the country at heart, would cordially desire to see an end 
to the political deadlock, stalemate and stagnation which, while impairing the 
was effort, boded no good in the post-war world to the relationship between the 
different parties concerned in this unfortunate dispute”. 

The question of paper shortage in India was raised at the meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, when Mr, R. W. Mellor on behalf 
of the Bengal Chamber of Gommerce moved a resolution on the subject. 

The resolution after referring to the order served on paper mills in India by the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery, drewl attention to the "Disproportionate 
reservation made for Government purposes and the entirely inadequate 
provision for oivilian consumption, lu particular for essential war requirements 
of commerce and industry, and urged the Government to allow at least SO% of 
the mills’ total production to be supplied to the general market,” 

, 19th. A meeting of all Newspaper Editors, in Bombay City and Province was 
held at the Journalists’ Association. About 35 newspapers, including those in 
Ahmedabad. Poona, Surat and Hubli, were represented. 

Mr. Nihareadu Butt Maiumdar, ii.l.a , General Secretary of the Labour Party of 
India was arrested on a charge of violating an order issued under the Defence 
Rules. 

iOth. Calcutta had its first enemy air raid of tbe war under a waking moon, 
j bombs being dropped in areas outside the town. 

The decision to call au All-India Muslim Conference in Calcutta for the 
organization pf a properly constituted All-India Democratic or Progressive 

8(a) 
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I Muslim League was unanimously taken by on emergent joint meeting of the 

1 Working Committee of the Nikkll Bangs Bengali Mussulman Student* Society. 

Causes of the sudden rise in tiie price of rice in Bengal were discussed at a 
Conference between Mr. A. E. Fazinl Buq, Bengal Premier ond representatives 
of milloimen and traders in riee. 

Stst A Press Note Issued by the Government of Bengal, eaid: “By an order 
eomiog into force at once the export of rice or paddy from the Rfljaafil Division 
bos been prohibited except under permit; simultaneously a similar restriction 
* hss been placed ou the export of rice or paddy from the Calcutta industrial area.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy sent the following telegam to the Governor of 
Bengal congratulating Calcutta ou the manner It took its drat air raid: 
*1 am glad to learn that the city’s defences have proved so effective; that 
damage and casualties ore light and that morale is light. Yours is the first 
capital city in India to ‘.suffer in this war a baptism of tiro and her citizens 
have proved an admirable example of steadiness and fortitude. Well done Calcutta!" 
His Excellency the Governor sent the following repty : “I am moat grateful 
for your Excellency's heartening message to the people of Calcutta, It cannot 
fail to inspire them in maintaining the admirably steadfast front which they 
displayed at the first onset of danger.” 

22ad. Mian Abdul Haye, Minister for Education, Punjab, addressing tbe Convocation 
of the Punjab University, outlined a scheme for post-war educational 

reconstruction. ' 

Mr. R. 8, Nimbksr, Labour Wolfnre Adviser, Government of India, In a 
broadcast talk from Onlcutta, observed: This is a war of free workers against 
slave labour and we must fight it to the end,” 


23rd. Mr. M. 8. Aney, Member for Indian* Overseas, Government of India, 
arrived at Chittagong. The object of his visit was to inspect camps set op 
for Indian refugees. 

The carrying of any sword, dagger, spear bludgeon, lather, gun or other 
offensive weapon by person in any public place In the town or suburbs of 

, Calcutta up to Out. lOjif, was prohibited Ay the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, 

Mr. Jinnah sent R«. 1,000 as his personal contribution to tbe Bengal 
Provincial Muslim league Cyclone Relief Fund for tho sufferers o! Midnaporn 
and 24 Fnrganas with a message of sympathy in their plight. Ho appealed to 
Bengal Muslims to do all in their power to help the sufferers. 

Sir C. P. Rmnoswomi Iyer, Pewou of Trsvancore, In an interview said; 
Mr. Rajogopaiachati could not have forgotten that a large majority of tho Princes 
had always been in favour or Federation or any other kind of union which 
would ensure strong and unified central direction in tbe master of economic, 
agricultural and industrial policy, customs, tariffs etc. as well as defence, 
external affairs, emigration and Immigration. Many Princes did not npprovo 
of and would not join tbe particular scheme which was recently put forward 
because of tho special features relating to that scheme. The Princes and 
their adviser* were alive to the importance of preserving that unity of tho 
Contra! Government which could well exist with great liberty of action within 
their proper sphere in the ease of units but without which India could never 
be well governed.” 

,1 „_Mr. v. D. Savarksr, lu the course of a statement in Bombay, said: 

’ X 1 ¥’.P r ® c1 “ t « th * emphasis the Viceroy has laid at least on the geo¬ 
graphical unity of India and the fervent appeal he has made to maintain 
this ancient integrity of our country on grounds of practical policy also. 
Reasonable safeguards to minorities must he given, and the Longne 0 f 
Nations has already shown us the way in one of the most authoritative 
works formulating what reasonable safeguards of minorities really mean. But the 
Viceroy, perhaps inadvertently, uses tho term, “fully satisfactory to tho 
minorities .instead of clarifying the safeguards that are reasonable," 

Mudaliar, India sj representative on the British War 
Cabinet, said that the people of India were keen to have their political 
•talus assured and that the difference* between them arose from various 
viewpoints regarding the methods whereby that status could be attained. 

, I J ndl f. communique said: “8ir J. P, Srivastavo, Member 

for Civil Defence, bad talks to-day with Mr. Sen tosh Kumar Basil, Minister- 
in-oharge for co-ordination of OJvil Defence Measures In Bengal, and 
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Mr. Prnrantha Nath Banncrioe, Evonne Minister, Bengal, at which important 
matters arising out of Sir J. P. fcsrivRstnva’s recent visit to Calcutta were 
discussed in detail.’* 

Mth. The Working Committee of the Bombay Provincial Muslim League 
passed a resolution criticising the Viceroy's speech at rite Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, in which he emphasised India’s essential 
geographical unity. The resolution said that rite Viceroy’s statement 
amounted to a ‘Menial of the fundamental- right of the Muslims to self- 
\\ determination.*’ 

The Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber sent a telegram to 
the Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy regarding scarcity 
of foodgrains. 

A Press communique from New Delhi, stated : "The Government of 

India have, In consultation with the Government of the Punjab, set up 
a Government purchasing agency, which wilt be entrusted with the task 
of buying wheat in that province on behalf of the Central and the Punjab 
ri Governments, The Central Government will purchasa on behRtf ted the 
’ deficit areas in India and of the Army.” 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, iu die course of a statement ia Bombay, observed : 
“The recent speeches of the Viceroy and the President;of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce constitute n footnote to the utterances of the 'British Prime 
Minister and other spokesmen of the British Government on the 
future of the Empire and the present discontent and deadlock iu India,"' 

25th, Mr. M. A. Jimioh, speaking at a reception given to him by the Delhi 
Provincial Muslim League, on the occasion of nis 66th. birthday, declared 
that no amount of agitation or mis-rapresentation could deter the Mussalmana 
of India from their cherished goat of Pakistan, nor could the Indian 
or British Government deter them from their determination to achieve their 
goal, which hud become as article of faith with them. 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, President of Use Tamil Nadn Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
in a statement from Madras said : "The Viceroy’s memorable speech In 
regard to the need for the maintenance of India's territorial integrity and 
politico! unity has been rightly appreciated by eminent and distinguished 
national leaders alt over India. The Viceroy’s statement has not come a 
day soon. It has come out in the right time and in the right direction." 

26th. Sir Siknnder Hyat Ebon, Premier of the Punjab, died suddenly of 
tf heart failure at Lahore. Sir Siltsndar was aged 60. 

The Hon’ble Mr. N. E. Snrkar, Commerce Member presiding over the 
20th. _ session of the Bengal Sahitya Sammelnn at Allahabad, eaid : “The 
building up of bigger industries would be the only solution of the economic 
problem facing Bengal and Bengalees and that alone would restore to them 
their rightful position." 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Member for Civil Defence, Government of India, 
issued the following statement to the Press ; ‘i find that there are wild 
rumours current in regard to the extent of damage caused by recent 
bombings of Calcutta and also their effect on the morale of the people. 
Mr. IM'fit'Oti. Director General for Civil Defence, has been in Calcutta 
since day before yesterday and ia watching the situation there on behalf 
of my Department. In a telephone conversation with me, yesterday 
and this afternoon, he assured me thnt damage to life and property 
is infinitesimally smell, end that the Japanese have failed woefully to cause 
any panic. There is no tenth whatsoever in the reports that Calcutta ia 
emptying out both by road and rail.” 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Indian Academy of Soienee commenced 
at Bangalore before a gathering of distinguished scientists and scientific 
workers from various parte of India. Sir, C. V. Raman presided. 

The Rt, Hon’bls Mr. .51. R, Jay star, .in his presidential address to rise 
All-India Educational Conference, eaid, inter alia : "The war, as we all 
deplore, has led to a considerable curtailment by the Government of their 
support aud help Co education. Grants have been out down, useful institutions 
have been commandeered (witness the ease of the Benares Hindu University) 
and lastly students guilty of emotional excesses, as they always are ut 
different parte of the world, have been treated as incipient criminals and 
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ponishsd In * way which ia bound to harden them. Thle stinting la 
unfortunate. In other countries the war baa not Interfered with educational 
reform a," 

tStb The 18th. session of the Indian Historical Records Commission was 
held at Trivandrum, Sir Jogendra Singh, Education Member, Government of 
India, presided. Tbs President, Id his address to the session, gave a call 
to Indian Princes to do everything to maintain the integrity of India and 

to help achieve the Federation of India. . .. 

Master Tara Singh, preaiding over the Akali Conference held at Seme in 
Fsrozepnr district, said: “As long ns the present Pakistan proposal continues 
unmodified, I have to be its chief opponent. It the demand' for Pakistan in 
its present form is accepted, 1 am the ohiet sufferer and not the Hindus.” 

The following communique was issued from New Delhi, re: “Ban on 
Kbaksara.” ‘Since the resolution regarding the Ehnksars was discussed in the 
Oentral Legislative Assembly on September 22 and 23,1942, lite Government of Indfa 
i have been in consultation with the Provincial Governments regarding the 
possibility of removing the ban which, at the instance of tbe Central Government, 
was imposed by them on that association under the Criminal Law Amedmeat 
Act in June 1941. Allama Mashriqui baa now issued a statement to the Press and 
has communicated its contents to alt branches of the Ehnkear organisation. In 
the Eight of that statement, all Provincial Governments have agreed to cancel the 
ban on the KiutkBor organisation. The Government of India are taking similar 
action in the Chief Commissoner’s Provinces and have also cancelled the order 
under the Defence Rules restricting the All&ma’a residence to the Province of 
Madras." 


29 th. Mr. V. D. Snvarkar, President of the Hindu Maboinbha, in bis presidential 
address at the twenty fourth session of the All-Iodia Hindu Mahasabha 
at Cawnpore, voiced the unflinching determination of tbe Hindu Mabasabha 
to oppose tbe lAil-India Muslim League’s demand lor Pakistan, 
Be observed: “Just as in America, Germany, Gbina and every other country 
| not excluding Russia, so also In Hladustban, Hindus by the fact that they 
form an overwhelming majority, are the nation, and the Muslima are but a 
community, because liko other communities tbey are unchallengably in a 
minority. Therefore, they must remain satisfied with , whatever reasonable 
safeguards otber minorities in India get and accept as reasonable In tbe light 
of the world formula framed by the League of Notions." 

The Madras Government were evolving a scheme of their own for production 
of standard cloth is sufficient quantity through handloam weavers. It was 
stated that a few mills, had already undertaken to provide yarn for the purpose. 


Tbe Punjab, Bombay and U. P. Governments lifted the ban imposed by 
them on the Ebaksar organisation. 

SOth. Mr. K. Srinlvaann, President of the All-India Newspaper Editor*' 
Conference issued the following statement from Madras: “In accordance with 
the resolution of tho standing committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, passed at its meetings, held in Bombay on the 18th., 18tb., and 21st, 
December, I have fixed January 6, 1948, for the observance of tile hartai 
throughout India for a day. It fa requested that managements abstain from 
publishing newspaper* bearing that date. Tho oo-operation of all newspapers In 
India ia solicited to make tbs day of protest a success. 

It was announced that all tbe Ministers Id 8ir Sikandar Hyat Khan's 
Cabinet In tiie Punjab resigned. Later, the Governor granted an interview to 
I Major Malik Ehirar Hyat Ehan Tiwnno, and requested his assistance in forming 
la new Council of Ministers. Malik Ehiznr Hyat Ebon accepted the invitation. 

The Governor rc-appoinied Malik K, Hyat Ehan Tiwnno as a Minister and 
in consultation with him, also reappointed all the otber Ministers—Sir 
Chbotaram, Sir Manoharlal, Mian Abdul Huye atid Sardar Boldov Singh. 

At the open session of the All-India Hindn Mabasabha at Cawnpore, a resolution 
offering felicitations to Pandit Mudan Mahan Malnvlya on his ffiad birthday was 
passed, Mr. Sayarkar, who moved tho resolution, paid tributes to the services 
Of Pandit Malaylya whom he described :aa the founder, Inspiration and 
guide of toe Mabasabha organization. 
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India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

Human conduct and affairs are judged by their tendencies, and not 
by the episodes that may crowd into them. Tested by this standard, 
the Allied Powers appear to see a chink of light 
Hopeful prospeeh through the gloom of the last month of 1941 and 
lor Allied Power* the first bix months of 1942. Stalingrad, battered 
and wrecked,- yet stood- and by this “loeal victory'’ 
stood as the symbol of Germany’s defeat in her campaign of 1942, 
In north Africa, from the Egyptian El Alamein, General Montgomery 
was sweeping before , him the ever-victorious A frika Karps ; his forces 
had reached Tripoli by the last day of the last week of 1942. It 
was expeoted that Field-Marshal Rommel would make a stand there 
just to keep this harbour and supply base for the reception of the 
reinforcements that were being flown over to him or being carried in 
ships through the sea lanes of the central Mediterranean. Forced out 
of it be could confront the Allied Eighth Army at the M&reth Line 
—“the little Meginot of pill boxes and cement forts strung along the 
hills in southern Tunisia"—from the Gulf of Gabes 20 miles inland. 
Bnt this was not to be. Before General Montgomery's troops was the 
long African coast in Marshal Rommel's rear—Tunis, French north 
Africa and Spanish Morocco. A threat appeared there, and the German 
General bad to make baste before he oould be squeezed between th^Allied 
armies hastening from -the east and the west. On the 8th of November 
his rear began to hum. On the dawn of that day V. S. A. troops 
landed along the whole ooast line of French north and west Algeria 
and Morocco. The principal ports of French Africa—Algiers and Oran 
on the Mediterranean, and Casablanoa, Rabat ( capital of Morocco and 
Dakar on the Atlantic—began to fall into Allied hands. This made 
the position of the European Axis Powers untenable in north Africa ; 
their foothold there began to collapse ; their 10,000 miles frontier 
from Sicily to Murmansk was opened to Allied attack. 

The Commander-in-chief of this expedition was Lieut. General 
Dwight Eisenhower of the U. S. A- Army, Part of the invasion 
vw am.. forces had sailed direct from the United States; part 

dlllon—-«D.*S. P A C8ed Britain "as a way station.” TbiB expedition 
job has been regarded by the world as a particular U. S. A. 

job, the first major offensive action taken by the 
great republic. The -British Prime Minister, handsomely recognized 
this fact when bo declared that in this venture the President of the 
United States of America was the Commander-in-chief, and he was his 
ardent, acting lieutenant." This lieutenancy, however, was not incon¬ 
siderable. _ For the original landing of troops for this new campaign 
Great Britain provided two-thirds of the war-ships and transports, 
and 150 Spitfires - It has since come out that this invasion was being 
planned Binee June, 1941, in the days when General Auchinlek was 
being pressed towards the Egyptian border and Mr. Churchill was on 
bis third visit to "Washington, and the surrender of Tobruk with her 
more than 25,000 Allied soldiers bad exposed Allied deficiencies before 
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all the world* It is not possible for thB lay man to realise and 
appreciate tbs huge amount of organisation required for the movement 
of auoh an Armada from a distance of three to four thousand mijjM 
of Atlantia waters infested by German submarines. It took a year 
to organize it. In June, 1942, the Commander-in-chief of the expedi¬ 
tionary force came to Britain to prepare his “amateur army of 
moohanics, salesmen, bar-tenders, boxers, bond salesman, cowboys, 
lawyers'* for the great adventure. The strategic possibilities of this 
Invasion have revealed themselves as we write (August, 1948)— 
Signor MusBolini has been removed from his position as ruler of 
Italy which for all practical purposes has been lost to tbs Axis side ; 
two-thirds of the Mediterranean have been made free for the movement 
of the Allied navy and merchant ships ; 12,000 miles of Allied, voyage 
around Africa with troops and supplies have been saved, equivalent 
to the saving of hundreds of Allied ships that the Axis submarines 
might have sunk. 

And the talk was not wholly unjustified that tbs promised “second 
front" had come. But the strictness of the Russian definition of A 
"second, front'’ bad yet to be satisfied. The Soviet 
Was It ■ “second ambassador in London hod given it in these terms 

front t” —“the withdrawal of 40 German divisions will be 

enough.” Hie chief, M. Stalin, on the occasion of the 
Sfith anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution, was more specific : 

“if it ( the second front ) had been opened, drawing off 60 German divisions 
ami 20bf Germany’s allies, it would have been the beginning of the end of the 
Hitlerites. The British campaign is diverting 4 German olid 11 Italian divisions 
.-Because there was no second front, Russia was facing 172 German divisions.'’ 

But the eight months of 1943 have been more fruitful. And U. S. A. 
strategy in thiB front bos justified itself. Naturally her Press has 
taken the world into confidence with regard to the 

D. 8. A. vast and quiet organization by their country that bad 
preparation* preceded this move. Confining their attention to their 
own country, they have told us the story of the pre-i 
Pearl Harbour and post-Pearl Harbour movement of their forces to the 
ends of the earth. 

Long before Pearl Barbour the U. S. had been making preparations id 
establish a base is Libelia, if need should arise, Pan-American Airways, with 
U. fct. Army and Navy approval, had contracted with the Government ,of President 
Edwin Barclay for a clipper base in the tropical country where rubber and! coffee 
grow wild. A huge air-field larger than needed for commercial flying was 
built. The U. S. A. Firestone, Tiro & Rubber Co.’s .model robber, plantation Is 
the country’s biggest industry. . 

IS-SI—U. S. troops moved to Greenland on April 9 ; on April 23—to bases 
acquired from Britain in Newfoundland, Labrador, Bermuda, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and other Caribbean islands ; on July 7—to Iceland ; ou November 23—to Surinam 
(Dutch Guineaj. 

After Pearl Harbonr. U. S. forces spread themselves geographically at an 
even faster pace. December 22 (19411—Australia ; January 3.(19421—Northern. 
Ireland ; February 19—Dutch East ludiee ; February 23—Burma March 4— 
England; March 17—Nevr Caledonia ; March 20— Indie ; late June—Middle East: 
June 23—New Hebrides and the Fiji* J August 7—the Solomons. Units had also' 
filtered into Africa and China. 

Prom military head-quarters at Washington it *waa given out that 
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more than 8,00,000 U. S. soldiers were Barring over-seas. The 

expansion ot the fighting forces of the republic has been 

Hop wpanilon phenomenal. In 1939 they were—1,74,000 ; in mid- 

toiei * 1940—200,000; in early 1941—9,51,000; December 

(1941)—16,00,000 ; in 194S—the requirements are said 
to be—75,00,000—33,00,000 in the Ground Forces ; 20,00,000 in Training 
and Supply Services ; 22,00,000 in the Air Forces. This huge expansion is 
backed by a budget figure for 1943 which will be reaching astronomical 
proportions—30,000 erorea of rupees. 

It is a notable faot that preparations by the 
Tte Axis aware of U. 3. A. for this invasion were not unknown to the 

UUa African move European Axis Powers. A Paris radio had told 

- the world : 

“Important XJ, 8. troop contingent* have landed in Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, Nicer La, Liberia, French Equatorial Afrieu, Belgian Congo and South 

Africa, We have Information that a U. 8. General will eoon ha in command of 
all enemy forces in Africa.’' 

The question has been asked—why with this*knowledge the European 
Axis Powers did nothing to intercept the convoys that carried U. 8. troops 
from their home country and from Britain ? Interpreters 
Axis on the of these events have appeared to find the key to this 

defensive inactivity in two extracts made from two speeches of 

Herr Hitler—one made on the 1st of October (1942), 
and the other on the day the U. 8. invasion of north-west Africa 
took place. 

"We have prepared tor ourselves a vory simple programme. In the first 

place, under all circumstances, we must hold whatever must be held ..Let the 

others attack as much as they wish wherever we have no intention to advance. 

We must.wait to see who tirest soonest," 

*’We cannot from week to week lock for big victories. That is impossible. 
The decisive thing is to fortify and hold the position taken. You may believe 
that what we hove we hold so fast that no body will ever take it away from ns." 

We do nob know what the European Axis Powers hope to gain 
by the defensive role they have elected to adopt in their fight in Europe. 

They have lost in Africa the Italian territories from which 
German defeats In they had hoped to drive a pincer movement to the Bed 
Buasla Sea and the Arabian Sea, there to join up with tbeir 

Asiatio partner in aggression. They must be aware, and 
they have not tried to keep it secret from tbeir own people, that their 
eastern adventure, in Bussia, has miscarried, that the enemy they had 
to contend with there has proved himself stronger than they had hoped 
for. Lieutenant-General Dietmar, commentator of the German High 
Command, was the month-piece of this reeognitibn. In successive state¬ 
ments made during the last months of 1942, and the early months of 
1943, he tried to impress this fact on tbeir minds. As early as the first 
week of October 1 1942), he said : 

>it w *, r aRaiiiit the Soviet Union Is a fight against the most powerful 

mlllurv organization in the world..,..." 

“There is no other enemy in the world with sueb artful skill in delaying 

decisions.Mama present a difficult problem both to the German High Command 

and to the German Army,,...." 

"The German Command and Army wore sorely tired by the Russians* 
unexpected and seemingly _ improbable tactics, especially at the beginning of the 
campaign. The Soviet soldier is far more strongly attached than any other 
sddier to the system in which he finds hlmieD. The authority of the Soviet 
leadership is limitless.” 
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Since those words were ottered, farther reverses have come upon 
the foroea fighting against Russia under German leadership. Between the 
Volga and the Don whole armies have sunk—the Sixth 
Announced to the Army and the Fourth Tank Army—more than 3,00,000 
Gorman people strong. Their Oommander-in-Chief Field Marshal 
Panins has been captured with 13 German and 2 
Rumanian generals. The fall in February (1943) of Kursk and Byelgorod, 
two of ''the fear bastions" on which the whole of the German front 
depends, the other two being Orel and Kharkov—drew forth a lamentation 
that discredited Herr Hitler's confident assertions made three or four months 
ego. And General Dietmar must have summarised the whole of the 
experiences of the failure in the Stalingrad front in these words : 

'•For the first liras we ore experlenciug the entire tragedy of the reverse.” 

"For the first time an entire German Army has ceased to exist. What we < 
used to inflict on others hoi happened to us. It is still difficult to realise. We 
feel it like a sharp pain.” 

‘•The time has not yet come to answer rite question how it all happened,” 

The experiences of the German Army in the Russian front were 
not the only factor that depressed the morale of the Reich. The campaign 
of bombing opened by British and TJ. S. planes on 

Bombing ot the industrial centres of Germany played not an in- 

Qermauy considerable part' in creating and strengthening the 

effects of this depression as the confession of tha 
Frankfurter Zeitung showed : “We are only beginning to feel total 
war in tha west. H ome has unavoidably become part of the front”. The 
planning of the various elements of an all-out air offensive against Germany 
became the subject of wide discussion in the Press of Britain and 
the United States. It came to be increasingly recognized that 
“through no other course can American mass production strike so 
quickly so hard a blow at the actual heart of the enemy" than by 
the concentration of Anglo-American air power on him. One such 
plan that we have seen deserves publication as a step towards the' 
understanding of Allied air tactics in this war. The objective of 
this preparation for attack was the disruption of the life of "81 
key-cities of Germany and their suburbs" which constituted “the 
core of German war production." These were 8 in western Germany— 
Essen, Cologne, Duseeldorf, Frankfurt, Mannheim, Stnttgart, Saarbruc- 
ken, Frederiohchafen,; all these cities and towns are at a distance 
of 300 to 400 miles from London. There were 15 in central Germany 
at a distance 600 miles from London—Bremen, Hanover, Kassel, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, Munich, Rosenheim Linz, Hamburg, Magdeburg, 
Dessau, Halle, Leipzig, Chemnitz, Pilsen ; tha rest—8 in number— 
were in eastern Germany at a distance of about 900 miles from 
London—Kiel, Rostock, Stettin, Berlin, Posen, Lodz, Liegnitz, Breslau. 
The bombers that were to Bhatter these centres of German war 
production belonged to the following classes whose names have become 
familiar to newspaper readers—B— 17 —4-engined Boeing “Flying 
Fortress"—with a radius of 1,000 to 1,200 miles and an average 
bomb-load of 3 tonB ; B — 24—4 engined Consolidated—with power same 
ae the former ; B— 25— 2-engined North American (used in the Tokyo 
raid)—with a radius of 800—1,000 miles and a bomb-load of 2$ tons ; 

B—26—2-engined Martin—with power same as the above ; British 
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heavy and medium bombers—the 4-motored Sterling, Lancaster, Hali¬ 
fax and Wellington—with the same average radios and in some oases 
with much larger bomb capacity. It was also estimated that to 
release 30—60,000 tons will require about 16,000 bombers per calender 
month, assuming ten operations night. The present loss-rate of 4 
per cent will require replacement of 600 bombers per month- Loss of 
pilots, crews, etc., at this rate for six months might total 25,000. 
It was hoped 1 that the joint 'Anglo-American out-put of planes and 
crews will exceed the ^bove replacement by the end of 3.942, 

We have not yet seen this "all-out” attack. And since these plans 
wore featured, about twelve months have passed. And! Germany’s 
discomfiture in Russia and north Africa Bhould not 
Buula * nattuul. blind us to the fact that she has been able to 
Qwman pc mo** ion hold on to her gains in the Ukraine where round 
about the Don Basin and the Doeipropotrovosk area 
in that country, within about 800 miloe, there are huge 

deposits of coal and iron—the essentials of modern warfare. The 
Russians might have wrecked their factories or carried away their 
machineries and sat them up beyond the Urals, as we have told in 
the last volume of the Annual Register. But they could not 
have destroyed or carried away the wealth that the earth here hid 
under her. These regions produced approximately 78 per oent of the 
total coal production of the Soviet Union of which 60 per cent was 
of ooaking quality; approximately 60 per cent of the total pig iron 
of the Soviet Union came from this region which contained about 
65 per cent of the total number of blast furnaces in the Union. 
German engineers, technicians and industrialists who had helped the 
Soviet Union to build up her industries knew all that was to be 
known of Russia’s natural wealth, and since the fortunes of war 

brought them here they could not fail to make the best use of it. 

. > 

At the samo time it would not do to forget that it was the 
far-seeing and intensive exploitation of Russia's natural resources that 
have enabled her people to stand erect under the 
Ruili’i ieU- hammer blows of Germany for about twenty four 

saliJeieijey months. Estimates that have been made available 

, to the world give us a clue to the mystery of her 

miraculous resisting power. Sho produces one-third of the world's 
wheat ; one-half of the world's oatB ; 80 per cant of the world’s 
rye; occupies the first place in the production of sugar best in 

Europe *, her oil production is greatest in Europe-^oni of the Baku-Batum 
districts together with the Caucasus came 90 . per oent of her 

petroleum products. In a book published by the Bureau of 

International Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College, 

entitled The Strategy of Raw Materials, we have the following : 

“It weald appear that on the bail* of percentages of aelf-iu/Hclency the 
Bovlet Union enjoy* 100 per cent in coal, Iron, petroleum, njagunese, mica, 
chromate and potato i 80 per oent in sulphur and pyrites; 65 per cent in phos¬ 
phates ; 80 per cent la mercury, and 00 per cent in rioc." 

XI has been suggested that It was this incalulable wealth of 
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Russia ’ that-must have tempted the German^ rulers to attack Soviet Russia 
on June 22, 1942, breaking their pact with her ; that 
drove lowairdVtbe " ith ° nt °f° 6ro1 ° VOT Boob reeoorceB it was not possi- 

Caacuui ble- for them to wage the total war they were 
engaged - in. < This strategy of raw materials ‘ apart, 
there were other considerations that must have influenced them to 
launch on this fateful 'venture.. One of these considerations or driving 
foroes must have been what has been called the "historical 
gravitation” of Germany towards the Persian Gulf with a view to try 
conclusions with British imperialism in Asia. The' present war has 
re-emphasised the importance of this strategy, specially Bines Japan’s 
eruption into this war on December 7, (1341). Her successes in the 
Pacific and Indian Ocean areas had made easy the adoption of the 
strategy that would join up the European Axis powers with their 
partner in aggression from the Far East. It was contemplated, as . 
shown in volume II. of the Annual Register of 1941, that after 
driving Britain from north and* east Africa, the combined 
foroes of the European and Asiatic Axis Powers would pinch from 
the east and the west India which has become the arsenal of 
the Alliod Powers and their base of operations against Japan. These 
calculations have miscarried by developments in south Russia and 
north Africa—from certain points of view more by those 

in Russia. 

Russia's success at the end of 1942 was won at terrible cost. Stalingrad 
which symbolized this success and suffering was kept on a food ration 
of 195 grama—about a slice and half of bread ; froso^ 
RnuU’c werlfiwi starvation, cold, diseases, and German bombs mi$re y 
& tu tiering* than 10 lakhs—one-third—of its population diedV/.’- 

U. 8. correspondents have sent harrowing details of 
these sufferings. A million dead men heaped the battle fields of south 
Russia; millions more were wounded, captured or missing. During 

World War I., Verdun had called for the sacrifice of 7,88,000 

Frenchmen and Germans. Stalingrad was a bigger horror. The 
Russians acknowledged the Iosb of 6 lakbs in three months ; declared 
that 4,80,000 Germans had been slain ; the Germans claimed 10 lakhs 
of Russians as captives since the spring, raising to 60 lakhs the 
number of their Russian prisoners since June,' 1941. Russia’s appeal 
for a “second front”, a TJ. S, correspondent reported in the first week 
of August ( 1943 }, had once been ‘ measured, and patient and defer¬ 
ential to the internal politics of her allies”; but by the time of his 

report, it had become "hoarse and despairing, like the shout of an • 
exhausted swimmer.” Even after Mr. Churchill's visit to Mosoow in the 
third week of August, a dispatch from Moscow could write :' “There 
might be war in Britain, in north Africa, in China, in the Pacific ; 
to Russians, deep in their awful present, the global war was an 
unreal alibi for inaction in western Europe,” And in their exasperation 
they did not think kindly or generously of the difficulties of their 
allies. Correspondents of Allied countries sensed a feeling of hostility 
which they put in terms of power politics: “Stalin would certainly 
want to win before ha was exhausted so that he could be strong at 
the peace table. He would certainly not want to wear himself out 
ag ains t. Germany while Britain and the TJ. S. took it easy and grew 
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strong." Mr. OhnrohilTs visit to Moscow must have been undertaken 
with a view to remove causes of this desperate feeling. 

There was diaaatisfaotion also with regard to the delivery of war 
materials promised by Britain and the U. S. A. The parting message 
of the Soviet leader to Mr. 'Wendell- Willkie, Presi- 
Lend-Leaie natrii- ^ ent Boosevelt's "special envoy" to Turkey, Russia and 
■greemeaT * China, was a pointer to- this : ‘'Tell the Americans, 

8 if you like, that we need all the products they can 

send. But I would suggest 'that you under-state the ease rather than 
give any one the impression that you are encouraging Americans to 
assume a patronising attitude towards us”, said he. Soviet officials 
in London, however, admitted that Britain had met her pledges 
during the nine months ending June, 1942; but the United States 
had delivered in New York to Soviet officials 75 per cent only of 
her promised help. Whether or not these had been delivered to 
Russian ports was another matter when one considered that 4,000 
miles of Atlantic and Artie 8ea waters lay between, and that these were 
infested by German submarines. An estimate has told us that from 
October 1 (1941 ) to the end of 1942, Britain and the United States 
had sent to Russia more than 6,000 tanks, 6600 planes, and 85,000 
motor vehicles. The value of non-military supplies sent through the 
United Kingdom . Commercial Corporation had exceeded 65 crores of 
rupees, while U. S- Lend-Lease deliveries during the first quarter of 
1942 amounted to the value of about 700 crores of rupees. 
In this connection it is necessary to recall tbe handsome terms of 
the Lend-Lease Agreement concluded in November, (1941 ) between 
Soviet Russia and the United States by an exchange of correspondence 
between Premier Stalin and President Roosevelt. Russia was granted 
a credit of 800 hundred orores of rupees for the purpose of war 
supplies- The loan was non-interest-bearing and was given on the 
understanding that it would be repaid within 5 to 11 years after the 
war. Later, a further credit of 800 hundred crores of rupees was arranged 
under a new Agreement which superseded certain of the above pro¬ 
visions. It stipulated that Russia shall return to the United States 
at the end of the war such defensive articles as had not been destroyed, 
and that in tbe final determination of Russia's obligations, “full cog¬ 
nisance” will be taken by the United States of all benefits derived 
from Russia's assistance in the prosecution of the war. These benefits 
cannot, however, be measured in terms of money alone. And we can only 
hope that tbe bitter experiences of tbe United States loans granted to the 
Allied and Associated Powers during World War I will not be repeated 
after tbe II. 

Before we can leave the discussion of these developments in Europe 
and Africa, we must refer to one other of the difficulties that appear to 
Fiiurei fa the faave *? een creating complications lor tbe Allied Powers. 
"Doited Nation*’' -^bis difficulty has risen out of the conflict of ideas, 

Camp ideals and practices between the major Powers that 

constituted the leadership of the "United Nations.” 
It is not eaBy to understand and explain this during war time when 
censorship has put a ring round every country, and a frank discussion 
of affairs has become all but impossible. It is not also easy to be aware 
of the political affiliations of foreign newspapers on whose reports and 
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comments can one bntld np his opinion on men and' matters. It is Beat, 
therefore, to share with oar readers such reports and comments that come 
into our hands and enable them to judge for themselves. In the present 
context we propose to quote from the New York weekly, Time, and* 
the London Overseas Daily Mail, their criticism of the "political' 
strategy” of the leaders of the "United Nations.’' On July (1942), the 
former wrote: ...... 

“The label United Nations* is dangerous because too many people think that 
it also signifies a fully effective body for the co-operative conduct of World 
"War II,” ’ , . , . , 

"It does no such thing, OF necessity R was founded on the false premise 
that ’World War II was two wars—one with Miller 1 , one with Japan, This 
premise was necessary because, up to now, the U- S, S. B, has been technically 
at peace with Japan—a fact which none of Russia’s allies against Hitler wants 
to niter. But the fact also is that the ’United Nations' is not and, at least for 
the moment, cannot bs an instrument for the global direction of a global war,” 
"The allied effort In World War II is directed mainly by two of the 28 "United 
Nations* : the United States and Great Britain in the persona of Franklin 
Roosevelt and Winston Ohurohill. Russia in oue sector and Ohina in another 
have major shares of the burden; but they have very vague shares in Allied 
direction. 

Commenting on the foot that the Casablanca. Conference could not 

arrange for the setting np of a permanent “Supreme 

An i»^’^.hi^ an Allied Council” the latter wrote on February 6 
leader-ship (w48) . ‘ ’ 

"The meeting at Casablanca was not ah Allied Conference but ah Anglo-¬ 
American coo (oreace. For obvious reasons, neither Premier Stalin nor Marshal 
Ghiaug Kai-shek could be present, but it Is noticeable that .neither was 
represented." ,, 

The alacrity with which Anglo-American leadership made ill np 
with Admiral Darlan, one Of the leaders of "Vichy 
IT. 8. snubbing of France,” did not appear to have appealed 
General Da Gaulle fc 0 demooratio opinion. Mr. Wendell Willkie protested 
against it, and a U. 8. A. paper compared it to co¬ 
operating with Vidkun Quisling. General Da Gaulle, leader of the "Free 
Franob," publicly protested against it It has come out that though 
he has had the support of the British Government, the U. 8, State 
Department has been consistently "stiffish and standoffish" with him 
and Frenchmen associated with him. General Eisenhower, Commander- 
in-chief of the North African expedition, haB pleaded as excuse the 
needs of "military emergency”. Bub even U. S. opinion appeared to 
be divided in the matter. The New York Times supported it, and 
in' supporting showed itself prepared to have deals with reaotaonary 
leaders- One of its commentators, Arthur Krook, believed to be in the 
confidence of Washington officialdom, cynically wrote: 

"War has forced us, idealists and democrats, to quantitative rather than 
qualitative morality as the teat. If, for example, Goeriog should offer to come 
over with a few planes, we do not want him. But if he can bring -the Luftwaffe 
with him we will receive him." 

The Christian Science Monitor represented the 
opposite view: V 


U. S, policy 
creating cleavage 


"The cleavage between the sympathies of the’ Allied leaders and those of the 
French people promises nothing good for the future of French and Anglo-Saxon 
relation. It is not the French alone who are thinking of the harshness of Allied 
dealing with the Fighting French leader. All Allied European leaden agree that 
the American Government has been snubbing democrats and propitiating reactionary 
Fascists in Europe.” 

10 
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We have seen it suggested that the British Government does not fed 
very happy with the diplomacy of General Eisenhower which is that 
of the Foreign Office of the U. S- A. But it has no 
T J* ' strategy choice in the matter; it cannot publicly do anything 
behind the D&rUm g oea against D. 8. policy and practice. It has 

i , also been reported that the Soviet Government has 
been looking with disfavour on this policy of entering into alliances 
with the reactionary forces in Europe. As the history of the deal 
with Darlan comes to be more known, suspicion and resentment 
among democratic peoples have been growing apace, putting difficulties 
in the way of the cause represented by the Allied Powers. It appears 
that the polioy of feeding "Vichy Prance*' by U. 8. wheat and 
helping it with U. 8. oil, and of keeping the "Fighting French’* 
at arm's length, encouraged the Vichy authorities to send one of 
their own men, General Odio who had been commander of French 
forces in Africa under General Weygand, to London and Washington 
for Borne sort of an arrangement. At the end of 1941, he iB said 
to have approached General De Gaulle to make it up on the argu¬ 
ment that Marshal Petain was justified in doing what ho did because France 
could not resist. General De Gaulle rejected this line of approach to ex¬ 
plaining tbe betrayal of the French people. Then General Odio who bod 
been in touch with General Giraud since his escape from German 
prison went to Washington where he found a readier acceptance of bis 
argument. The result was the Darlan deal, and tbe easier conquest 
of French North Africa. 

There have been other episodes in tbis game of power-politics in which 
the TJ. 8. Foreign Office does not appear to have anything to learn from 
their more experienced opposite numbers in Europe and 
U. S. contact with r Asia. Bimultaneouly with the Darlan deal a militray 
Gorman Generali t committee for the liberation of Austria bad been 
set up in that country. Grand Duke Otto of 
Hapsburg, the claimant to the Austria throne, is president of this 
committee. , He alone has been authorized to reoruit for the special 
Austria Begimeot. And there are rumours that General Odio bad told 
the State Department that while a prisoner in Germany, General Giraud 
had established contaot with certain German generals who could be 
formed into a nucleus of opposition to the Nazi party and its leader. 
It is well-known that there is no love lost between the Nazi party 
and the higher ranks of the German army, representing tbe old 
Imperial tradition. There have been Press speculations that the former 
Chief of the General staff. General Haider, whose eolations with Herr 
Hitler are not very cordial, may be found belpfuj, in such a development. 
There may be a great deal of wishful thinking in these speculations. 
But, something that appeared in the London Times of September 
14 (1942) has been regarded as very significant- It was a write-up 
of General Haider, “the building up of a personality", as it has been 
called, of a rival claimant to power in Germany. Speaking of the 
irreconcilability of the "Potsdam tradition" and that built by the 
Nazi party, the writer proceeded ; 

" H °wjfeep the dividing abyaa was, 1c clearly exemplified by the personal relation 
between Hitler and Haider. Haider wac a staunch Catholic, an ardent supporter of 
Bruenmg, and a close associate of the anti-Nazi bishop*. Ho never took the least 
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Interest in the politics of the Third Roieb. By nature, Haidar is a ecientiet—a 
clever mathematician, and an anient botanist, out-spoken and fearless, but unques¬ 
tionably the most able military brain Germany possesses.” 

From a study of indications tike these, there appears to be justification 
for the contention that the “political strategy" of the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers, may endanger the democratic revival and 
an indtoendBo? renewal for which millions of men and women have 
band been fighting against reactionary forces in all parts of 

the world. Axis propagandists have been doing their 
best and worst to exploit the suspicions created by the policy which has 
been findiog expression through the activities related above. We in 
India caught np in the coils of arrogance in the high places of the 
State can enter into the feelings of disillusionment that await the 
European and American peoples. The Government of the United 
States has come in for the major part of the blame in this connec¬ 
tion ; the British Government is being represented as being helpless 
in the matter, as being unwillingly dragged into, this path by the 
former. Bussia is also being represented as playing an independent 
hand in the power-politics of this war. She has been setting up 
governments of certain of the peoples whose territories have' been over¬ 
run by the conquering hordes of the European Axis Powers, as 
Britain has been doing since 1939. She is reported to have allowed 
the formation in her own territory of a parallel government for Poland ; 
the peasant leader, M. Mikolajezyk is Premier : three other members 
belong to the Peasants’ Party, three to the Socialist Party, two are 
Catholic Democrats, and two are Moderate Nationalists. The 
formation of one Polish Division has been announced which will not 
take orders from London. A "Free Germany'* Movement has been 
working from Russian soil. It has issued a Manifesto to the people 
of Germany in which occur the following words, carrying a deep 
significance' for the future alignment of forces in Europe during the 
coming months or years : "Don’t leave Hitler’s overthrow to the 
Allied armies, or Germany will lose her national independence and 
her existence as a State, and will be dismembered.” 

We have tried to understand and explain the many forces, personal 
and impersonal, the many sentiments and ambitions, the many 
suspicions created by past conflict of interests, amongst 
Allied leadership European and American peoples that appear to be 
■aspect standing in the way of the fullest co-operation 

between the Allied Powers. It has yet to be explained 
wby the American State Department should have been “stiffish" towards 
the “Fighting French’’ and their leaders. If the hats stated above have 
even the slightest semblance of truth, we can only fear that the hopes 
being raised in the heart* of the peoples all the world over, and the 
promises being made by Allied leaders, will be turning into bitter lies. 
We in India are concerned in a very distant manner with these 
moves in the inter-national chess-board. But, being in the war, 
however unwillingly, we have to take note of these. We have our own 
argument with one of the leaders of the Allied Powers, and for four 
years since the outbreak of the' present war have been in it without 
seeing light or the end of it. We know the men we have bees 
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oontending with, and what to expact ot them. American democracy 
appears to be realising consciously and unconsciously that— 

‘The central suspicion regarding Winston Churchill was that either he did not 
realize or be did not care to admit, that the war was really global, that on his 
side the fighting effort, the lives ana post-war hopes of many races and colours 
-were involved. Wloston Churchill had travelled far to dramatic meetings with 
■Franklin Roosevelt and Josef Stalin. Ha has elosetted himself with high U. 8. 
.officers- Bat he had shown no disposition to draw Russian and Chinese officers 
In to a unified, command." 

j. This is one aids of the problem. The failure of the leadership of 
the Allied Powers on tha field of “political strategy" was brought 
to the world's attention by Mr. Wendell “Willkie 
What Africa A ,iu his statement issued from China’s war-time capital, 
Asia felt Chungking, after his travels through thirteen 

> noun tries in Africa, Europe, and Asia. He found 
Jour things “common" to all the countries that he had visited, to ail 
the people in ail countries that he hod talked with. These "common'’ 
things were their belief in the ultimate victory of the Allied Powers; 
their intense desire to see the offensive against the Axis Powers 
started as soon as possible ; “they all want a chance at the end of the 
war to live in liberty and independents" ; "they all doubt, in varying 
degrees, the readiness of the leading democracies of the world to stand 

up and 1 m counted upon for the freedom of others." The moat 

important part of his statement was the following : 

"_.This war is not simply a technical problem for task forces. It is also a 

war tor men's minds. We must organise on our side not simply the sympathies 
but also the active, aggressive, offensive spirit of nearly throe-fourths of the peoples 
of the world......Wo have not done this and, at present, we are not doing this,...,...." 

, Mr. Willkie had soon and heard enough in the Near East, in the 
the Middle East and in. China to giye point to his ohargo. Other 
, observers were also aware of it. Speaking of the 

Events in Egypt , countries in north Africa and round about Arabia, the 
A Iron ( comments of the Economist (London) confirm this 

, . yerdiot: “..political. consideration, not technical 

convenience (tJ, 3. and British Lend-Lease materials) will decide how 
the Muslim world reaots to a British defeat. It is useless to pretend 
that the political omens are very favourable-" This was written 
wbon Marshal Rommel was the chaser in north Africa, and he bad 
ohased >the retreating British 326 miles to El Alamein in 11 days. 
In those days of danger the British occupying army in the Nile 
valley was taking drastic steps against Egyptian notables. It knew 
that chafing under British rule, a palace group had developed pro- 
Axis, specially pro-Italian, sympathies, that sfefetions of the ruling class 
found pleasure in listening to Axis propaganda, to promises of power 
in their own land. The ex-premier, Aly Maher Pasha, had been 
jailed ; about 200 “possible Quislings” ' had been arrested ; a padlock 
had been put on the Cairo Royal Automobile Glub which had been 
a centre of “pro-Axia in trig ns.” In September <1942', the British 
had reasons to suspect that the not inconsiderable number of pro- 
Nasri Iranians, the upper classes of these, had been cornering grain 
and other food stuffs and withholding these from the markets with 
a view to foment unrest around the British and the Hussions who 
bad been is. “token occupation" of the country since the dethronement 
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o£ Baza Shah PeLhavi in the attune of 1941. The United' States v 
has been throwing her technical skill and engineering resources to 
build up at the head of the Persian Gulf ports and supply lines that 
would be carrying to Bosnia the instruments of peace and war so 
much needed by her in her death-struggle with Germany. Angio- 
Amerioan leaders, understood the mind of the Middle East, peopled by 
men and women of the Muslim faith, as it gtood revealed in the 
comments of the London Economist quoted above. And they set about 
taking measures against any eruption of feeling In the area, as well 
as against the apprehended German break-through the Caucasus. The 
British bad already had some troops there. But is waa felt to be 
inadequate for the difficulties ahead. And they built up a new army in 
the area—Palestine, Iraq, Iran—the ‘Tenth Army—with “feverish re¬ 
inforcements" from India and the other near-abont sources-,; This . 
they put under General Henry Wilson. The failure of Germany in 
south Bussia and the victories of the Allies in north Africa has kept 
this army quiet, unused except as recruiting fields for • the Eighth 
Army which under General Montgomery had been driving the 1 Afrika 
Korps of Marshal Rommel into Tunisia. Egyptians, Arabs, and Iranians 
have also remained quiet, watching with keenness the issue .of these 
battles. : 

And it most be recognized in this connection that the attitude of Turkey,. 
the neutrality of Turkey, inclining more-towards the Allied Powers, has been 
playing a dominant hand in keeping them quiet. Mr, 
Attitude of Turkey OhurohilTs visit to Turkey on the occasion of his meeting 
& Saudi Arabia with M. Stalin in Moscow, indicated the movement of 
political feeling and interest in Turkey which during World 
War 1 of the 20th oentury had fought against Britain and her allies How 
and why Turkey has been able to keep herself neutral, the weighing 
of the many material factors that has kept her so, will be known 
when the history of the present war comes to be -written. It has 
required no little skill in the leaders of the Turkish State to maintain 
her neutrality, courted as she has been both -by the Axis 'and the 
Allied Powers. We would like it to believe that her ' present rulers 
have accepted without mental reservations the lesson taught her people 
by the maker of new- Turkey, Kernel Ata-Turk, that conquest of 
alien lands and rule over alien peoples do not ultimately pay, that 
Turkish imperialism .under the Sultans has 'been a curse to the Turkish 
people. Another factor that must have used its influence* in keeping 
this region quiet is the mystery man of Arabia, Kin g Ifan Sand' of' 
Biyadah. He has been maintaining an attitude of friendliness to Britain. 
We know that it was Britain’s help .that has enabled this desert 
chieftain to become the most powerful of the Arab chiefs, to defeat 
the House of Sheriff Hosseyn of Mecca which had aspired to the 
leadership and Caliphate of the Muslims of.the world. History does hot, 
however, say that political gratitude has a long lease of life. We 
must seek in history for the causes, of Arab quietness during this 
four-years’ turmoil round about them. British diplomacy -may be one 
of these ; the finance-capital of the United States which has been 
enabling Saudi Arabia to utilize and bring out of the bowels of her 
desert earth the oil .and other natural resources of the country may 
he another. < ,. .. i- , .• u -,j 
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We have attempted above to indicate the tendency of the many 
developments that have brightened the prospects of the Allied nations 
i in the European and African theatres ol war. We 

Allied grievance have also had to point out to the many difficulties 

against Hnatla that Anglo- Amerioan diplomacy has been piling up 

for the war-scarred peoples of Europe. But the 

blame doss not lie on their side alone. The accumulated resentments 
and prejudices of twenty years • cannot be erased in the course of a 
few months. Mr, * Churchill, one of the greatest of Bolshevik baiters, 
may for the sake of expediency forget wbat be did to Bussia and said with 
regard to the ways and practices of the rulers of Bussia ; M. Stalin 
for identical reasons may forget this past. But this recent past lives and 
influences thought and conduct in the living present. To this past we must 
trace the differences that have been described above, that have arisen 
between members of the “United Nations", The Allies have also their 
grievances against Bussia. One of these was referred to by an 
Allied weekly in the following terms v 

"dutllD bag shown no emotional involvmcut in the British and United States 
cause...... While new sympathy has blared through Britain end the United States 

for the heroic Russian people, the Kremlin has dona little to stimulate Russian 
interest in the democracies and their aspirations, save only in the matter of 
destroying Hitler ....the democracies' aspirations are not, after all, the aspirations 

of the Kremlin.” 1 ‘ i- . 

Admiral William Btandley, 17. S. ambassador to Bussia, created a 
minor sensation when in course ol a statement to the. Press he drew 
Attention to another aspect of this matter—Bussian indifference to 
Allied •interests and aspirations. He complained that the ruling ol&ss 
of Bussia did not let their people know of the volume and variety 
of the help that had been flowing into their country from Allied 
countries. The attempt to keep them in ignorance of this help is 
not a minor ' grievance. It stems out of the differences in ideals and 
practices during the last twenty years between Soviet Bussia and 
the “pluto-democraoies" of tbs west. And even during the last 
two years, since the Nazi eruption into Bussia and the unasked 
eagerness with which the western countries have run to the help of 
the former, there has not been that “easy confidence" between them 
that alone oan make this Grand Alliance a rook on which can be 
reared the "new order" of human equality and dignity. . It is not for 
us to apportion blame or praise at the present stage of our half¬ 
knowledge of men and matters in the field of international affairs. 
But there cannot be any manner of doubt that the joint family known 
as the "United Nations" suffers from discords and differences. 

One of the most prominent of these has been forced on the knowledge 
of the world by the controversy between India and Britain that has 
_ , . , reaehod a new bitterness since the beginning of the 

the InCo-HritUh present war when the Indian National 
problem Congress as the organ voice of India’s national 

aspirations for freedom and equality in the comity 
of modern nations claimed to know her position in the ranks of those 
States which have been swearing by freedom and democracy in their 
fight against the Axis Powers. Since the victories of Japan over 
Britain, the United States and Holland in east Asia, and her threat 
to India, this claim has become more insistent. And the response 
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of Britain has nob boen as hearty as would have enthused the 
heart and soul of India to throw herself into the struggle for' 
decency in human relations- The other membar-StateS among the 
‘‘United Nations” have been helpless but anxious witnesses to this 
quarrel in their house-hold, because it baa been felt that the Indo- 
British controversy was a domestic concern with which the other 
members of the “United Nations” could not interfere. And these 
Powers headed by tbe United States of America appeared to have 
accepted this contention, to have agreed to say nothing with regard 
to the “stubborn insistence” of the British that the Indian problem 
was the “sole concern of Mr. Anoery's India Office.” But even 
British conscience does not appear to be satisfied with this plea, as 
the extract from an article in U. 8. papers goes to show. The 
writer was Miss Maude Boyden, “Britain’s foremost woman preacher”. 

“India Tfas no longer die concern of tbe British Empire solely, nor. of the , 
people of India atone...,..Ever; sizeable political party in India, every leader of 
such a party, demands the forming of a national government in India and the 
transferring to It of power without limit (except for Wavell’e conduct of the war) 
at ones. 

..Americans can do more than any other people to create an 

atmosphere in which new approaches can be made with some hope of success if 
they themselves appreciate the difficulties.- 

We will have something more to say, in more detail, of this matter 
in a subsequent part of this study when we deal with India’s “home 

polity" proper. India is not the only failure “ in the 

Treatment of political strategy of the "United Nations", of their leaders 

China who happen to be the United States and Britain. Mora 

significant is ' their treatment of China. The New 
York weekly— Time —reported in one of its issues during the first 
two weeks of January, 1943, that the “United Nations had I6st a 
campaign” in Washington. We summarize below its description of 
this episode. From Chungking, Generalisimo Ohiang Kai-shek sent 
orders that tbe Obinese Military .Mission whioh came to the U. S. A. 
last April—to plan a united strategy against the Jap in the Far East— 
Bhould return home. “No explanation was given. None was needed.” 
Every one who had followed the work of the Mission in Washington 
knew that “it had been ignored and rebuffed.” No doubt, its leader, 
General Hsinng Shih-fei, had been "assured a place at the tables 
where ‘United Nations’ high strategy is made-” He presented his 
credentials to the President, met the U, S. Army Chief of Staff General 
Marshall and Command er-in-Chiaf of the U. S. Navy Admiral King ; he set 
up an office in a modest bouse at Embassy Bow in Washington ; covered its 
walls with maps ; got ready to proffer his precious information on the war 

in the Far East. But “nothing happened.No invitation to sit in on the 

councils arrived.” When news of his recall reached the White .House, “a 
hurried telephone call" went to the Mission’s office—“very nearly the 
first time the telephone had rung there in nine months." General 
Hsiung, “finally, received an invitation to talk" to the President. 
With his interpreter he went to the White House, “oooled his heels 
for half an hour, finally spoke to the President." The' story related 
here oau have but one interpretation— that given to it by the Chinese 
philosopher and author, Lin Yu-tang—' 

“Let me ask the 'American people a question : Why should sot General 
Hailing leave ? Uf what use can hie presence in Washington be to the: Allied 
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cause—since the leaders of the United Nations appear to bo far from wady to 
shore with China a unified strategy against Japan f Tho enormous reservoir of v 
good-will between China and America is being severely drawn upon.,,,.. 

This episode and this statement of the non-political Chinese philoso¬ 
pher reveal a state of things that cannot make happy any man of 
_ , . . good will in the world. Russia is not satisfied with 

China a suflennga tli0 po ntioal strategy of the "United Nations* 1 ; China 
is not satisfied with the way things are being managed in relation to 
Allied help to her, devastated aa she is by six years of war ; India is bitter 
with the State policy that has allowed a feeling of frustration to 
invade tbs mind of her people, and reduce their aotivities to inco¬ 
herent protests and outbursts. Thus about a hundred orore of men and 
women, about half of the world’s population, are not being allowed to pull 
their full weight in the fight between good and evil that has been going on 
tor the last four years. In the Paoifio area where Japan has won resounding 
victories, where she has been exploiting the wealth of human and natural 
resources of one of the rioheat spots of the earth for organising her 
resistance to the Allied offensive that would be coming in the near future, 
the real’ and effective spear-head of this offensive, which must be Ohina, 
is being kept blunted, as this episode of the recall of the Ghinese Military 
Mission from 'Washington testifies. The failure of the United States and 
Britain to bait Japan has put Ohina into greater danger than in any period 
daring the first three years of Japan’s aggression on her. The report of 
the New York weekly, Time, in its issue of July 18 (1942) tells a story that 
should have warned Britain and the United States that their '’complacency 
about China*’ was dangerous. To the people of India it presents a familiar 
experience. ~ 

“China’s whole national fabrlo, corroded by the Japanese attrition, has In 
“the past seven months undergone terrible moral and material shocks. She baa 
found that the Allies, Instead of alleviating her position, has increased her 
immediate difficulties ten-fold. She is bewildered by the crushing defeats America 
and Britain bavo suffered,” 

“Educated patriots in the big cities have a bogged-down, fatalistic faith 
in the victory of the ‘United Nations', but though they hate to admit it they 
are impressed by Japanese successes <««»• The cooUe-ln-tbe-alreet is beginning to 
feel uncertain about the outcome of the war. 

Since these words were published there havo been a lightening of 
the clouds over Allied prospects in the different fronts of this world¬ 
wide war. We have told of Russia and north Africa. 
Successes gained In China also there has been some little progregs 
by China .. .. 

Nanchang 

supply-line by land all the way from Shanghai to Indo-Qhina" bases ; 
(2) destruction of air-bases from wbioh U. r S. planes could bomb 
Tokyo. But the Ghinese frustrated this attempt. They wrested 135 
mites of the Railway, and after a two-weeks’ siege occupied Linohwan ; 
the Japanese had to evacuate Wenchow, one of the only two sizeable 
sea ports left to China, wbioh bad been "an important secret Ghinese 
supply base", to quote the Domei , the officially-controlled Japanese News 
Agency, In the first week of September (1942) Tokyo made an attempt 
to explain this evacuation ; troops were being withdrawn from Chekiang 
and Kiangsi provinces "to secure.,,...a position tor future action.’' But 
other failures required better explanation. In the last week of August, 


to report. Ifor weeks during the spring and summer 
the Japanese bad been pushing along the Hangobow- 
Railway with a view to reaching two objectives: (1) a «af a 
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the Ofainese pushed the enemy back through Chekiang province and re-took 
two of the finest military airdromes in China ; one at Iiahni, only 700 
miles from the great naval base of Nagasaki; the other at Gbuhaien, only 
a “few bomber steps further.” 

' But at the book door of China the British offensive at the end of the 
monsoon sickened and died. For about three months, BothedauDg, Butbe- 
dauDg, Maungpow, and Akyab occupied intermittent places 
Play of what in newspapers as points of attaok where battalions 
power politic! ? flireeted by General Wavell were testing the strength - 
of the Japanese formations that were poised there for 
an attaok on India, In the February number of Asia & The Americas, 
Eliot Janeway made a study of the causes that had led to the failure of 
this attempt- To beat the Japanese the Allies would have to fight their 
way through all the “key countries” that they have occupied. ^ f ( 
“The Anglo-American High Command wants Japan beaten, but it wants to 
beat Japan itself. At best it visualizes the employment of the Chinese as auxi¬ 
liaries and of China as a terminal and a landing field when the time come for 
a counter offensive.” 

"......The foray into Burma was undertaken without the co-operation of the 

Chinese. General Wavell is not merely a British Commander ; he Is a ranking 
'United Nations’ personage. And yet he baa not drawn tbs Chinese into his 
plans. He btis availed himself of neither their limitless man-power nor of their 
priceless experience and resourcefulness in fighting the Japanese in tills primitive 
type of terrain. 

"The formula for beating the Japanese to the decisive area close to their home 
waters has stored us in the race for years. It 1 b U. S. equipment plus Chinese 
man-power and know-how—nothing more complicated than that." 


If there be any truth in this example of non-co-operation, it simply 
continued the polioy that had actuated the British High Command to 
refuse to accept Chinese help when the Japanese 
were moving into Malaya in December, 1942. And 
Salween the fact becomes strange when we are told that a 
battle-hardened Chinese force .was not very far off, 
waiting to be called upon to take a hand in the fight against the 
common enemy. Six months ago, that is, in the month of May or 
June, when the invading army was crossing the Salween river on 
their drive np the Burma Boad, “oraok units of China's Army rushed 
in and drove the Japs back across the river; then they took up 
a 200-mile long position on the Salween’s east bank.” During the 
terrible summer heat and the torrential rains of this “pestilential 
country”, they settled down to what has been called “a night-mar® 
existence.” All about were mountain ranges rising thousands of feet 
high into the air, dropping perpendicularly into the Salween, which 
the natives of the country call Wu-U-Ho —the Biver without Bottom. 
“In the jungles with the Chinese were leopards and tigers, pythons 
that swallowed whole live hogs, monkeys that stole soldiers' food, 

wolves that......tried to steal dead soldiers.Some of the natives, 

ceremoniously neutral, stalked the Japanese with poisoned arrows; 
some hunted the heads of unwary Chinese.” The sufferings of the 
Chinese was made worse by malaria. “This was the worst malaria 
spot in the world’’; the death-rate from this fell disease was higher 
than from combats between armed forces. The Japanese, however, 
were better off as they had the southern end of the Burma Boad 
11 
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over which they could transport medicine and other material, move 
their man bank into hospitals. This description gives ue an idea of 
how the Allied troops on their side of the Indian header must 
.have Buffered. But the sufferings of the Chinese went for nothing ; 
they had been continuing their useless vigil when the British were 
trying to push into Arracan. For more than three months, since 
November (1942), newspapers were featuring the names of places in 
Arracan where brave deeds were being done, and the Japanese were 
being pushed baok into Burma, the preliminary step for the 
conquest of Burma. The newspapers and official speculations and 
anticipations miscarried, and the British had to withdraw, defeated 
in their attempt to oapture Akyab and make it the starting-point of 
an ali-ont attack os Burma. And the Chinese forces did not have a 
call to make a simultaneous move and put the Japanese between two 
tires. 

This pattern of stale-mate in the main-land of Asia was not to 
any appreciable degree relieved by doings in any anotber front In the 
Padfio area. Almost at the beginning of the period o! 
Bos»ioiu**of te nie si* months the events and developments of which supply 
opposing forces materials for this study in the pages of the Indian 
' Annual Register , Sir. Forde, the minister of 
defence in the Australian Commonwealth, issued a statement in course 
of which he is reported to have said that the Japanese -wish 
hundreds of planes and 2,50,000 troops in the perimeter stretching 
from Timor to Rabanl were in full readiness to launch an attack on 

Australia. But the Japanese did not appear to have had any such 

intention. “ Allied strategy did not afford them this opportunity. 
The Qommander-in-ohief of the U. 8- Navy, Admiral King, had 
directed the consolidation of a sea line beyond .which the Japanese 
were not to, be allowed "to pass.” The lino ran straight from Dutch 
Harbqur in north Pacific to Samoa-Fiji, taking the Midway Island 
at almost in the middle ; from Samoa it turned west to New 

Caledonia. The Japanese were established at Kiska and Attn in the 

Aleutian group of islands. The possession of the Marcus, the Wake, 
the Marshall islands and the Gilbert islands allowed them to draw 
a line opposite the U. S. line which the Allied forces, naval and 
air, had not been able to pass. The Japanese attack on Dutch 

Harbour on June 8 (1942) warned U. 8. fighting chiefs that it was 
"the lessor prong of a doable assault on the western rim of U. S. 
onb-post." It had achieved a measure of success: Kisita gave Japan 
a potential submarine base, enough fiat terrain to build an air base 
on, within bombing range of Dutch Harijour and other Alaskan 
bases. We know by the time we write tnese lines that the 

Japanese have not bean able to exploit these advantages ; they are 
reported to have surreptitiously left those outposts. In the battle of 
Midway "the greater prong” of the Jap thurst had beed bluntad 
In course of the 4 days battle (June 3—7). The Japanese were, 

however, busy in the south, round about the Solomon islands, 

Guadalcanal, Bona, Gona, Lae, SaJamua, the Owen Stanley mountain. 
Port Moresby, the Buna Mission—all these un-heard-of names filled 
columns of newspapers during the months which we have been 
reviewing. 
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It was not easy to understand the tactics of the opposing forces. 
Not easy to Three quotations will explain the difficulty in the Way 

understand of lay men making anything Out of these. ' 

"Japanese feints and lunges at the Aleutians, the China see board, the 
northeastern frontiers of India, the northern fringes of Australia, and at Russia's 
far eastern borders, bound the Allies in a web of contradictory plana and policies. 1 ' 

“The Allies, dispersing their forces to meet the enemy wherever he wsb, in 
essence let the Axis General 8tn8b determine the Grand Strategy of the war. 

''Plainly the Japanese were suffering more from their dispersals than the Allies 
■offered at points of specific action last week {last week of August, 42)." > 

Theao commentaries wore hard to reconcile with the rebuff that the 
Japanese forces bad inflicted on the U. S. and Australian naval forces 
at the battle of the Solomons that opened on the 
81* months sss & 7th of August. 3 heavy U. 8. cruisere— Quincey, 
sir battles Vincennes, and' Astoria —were sunk ; the Australian 

cruiser Canberra and four transports were also sunk. 
Admiral King in oourse of a statement has acknowledged that in the 
Coral Sea-Solomons aeries of actions his Pacific Navy suffered a loss 
of 3 air-craft carriers, 7 cruisers, and 13 destroyers ; ha claimed that 
the Imperial Japanese Navy suffered during the same actions the 
loss of 1 carrier, 12 cruisers, 1 battleship and 17 destroyers. A U. 8. 
eommentrator passed judgment on this statement that “in the terms 
of the remaining U. S. and Japanese strength—the only terms that 
count—this balance is favourable to the tf. S. in every category, 
except carriers, but the net effect on Pacifia sea power is decidedly 
less than the bare figures from recant actions indicated," We have 
also to remember that in all their expansions to the south and the 
west, from Wake to Burma and from La son to the Solomons, the 
Japanese had not probably used more than 2,00,000 men, while China 
and Bussia have tied up 12,00,000 of their men. This story does 
sot bear out the contention that the Japanese have fared worse 
during the last six monthB of 1942. i 

And at the end of the year the problem remained—the Japanese remained 
In possession of almost all the farfluug territories that they had occupied 
from the A. B. 0. D. Powers. They had been beaten 
Japan's successes back in their attempt to reoapture the Solomons; 

& laUurss they had inflicted grievous hurt on tjhe U, S. Navy ; 

they had forced ou their opponents the tactics of 

‘'inching" through the thousands of islets of the mid-Pacific towards 

the heart of their defense arrangements stationed round about their 
island-home ; by the end of 1942 they had been able to re-drill all 
the oil wells that their enemies had wrecked in Burma and the 
Bast Indies ; 65 ships had been scuttled in the Batavia harbour; SO 
days of hard labour are said to have opened the harbour to ships 
of 10,000 tons and less ; in the Surabaya harbour they had been 
refloating 219 ships “at the rate of 1 a day." In the field of 
industrial possibilities they held 7,500,000 of the world's 84,00,000 
acres of rubber, “many of them left intact by the British and 
Dutch planters." In administration they had set up a college of colo¬ 
nial administration for the training of Japanese young men and women who 
would be taking up the burden of administering the “co-prosperity" 
area of east Asia for the benefit pf the “Divine . House" and thf 
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divine people. They had set up all the paraphernalia of administra- 
tion-oum-exploitation that is the mark and note^ of modem imperia¬ 
lism whether it tries to pass itself off as the ,‘white man’s burden” 
or concern for the “co-prosperity” of all the peoples of east Asia. 

The competing imperialism of the western peoples—British, French, 
Dutch, and American principally, is up against this new competitor 
which explains muoh of the many causes that have 
Allied failure to to ou tburat of war in eastern Asia. And the 

* PJ? role leaders of the western peoples have found that with 

this fight of theirs the fight for self-preservation of 
the Chinese people can be made to coincide. Therefore is it that, 
after China has been fighting single-handed for 42 months against 
the Japanese, we find these Powers toppling over one another in 
their anxiety to render help to her. But they do not appear to 
have yet realized the needs of this part of the world-wide front. A 
writer in the New York monthly —Asia & the Americas —has indi¬ 
cated this problem for us in the following terms 

“Our problem would enonnouely be simplified if we simply regorded China’s 
unequipped army as the United Nations Asiatic land army *, and our anti- 
Japaneee effort in south-eastern Asia and the Far East were to be concentrated 
upon supplying that army with adequate quantities of modern equipment. 

“Thus far, the Japanese hare proved themselves superior to relatively well- 
equipped British Imperial troops. They have proven themeelves barely superior 
to unarmed Cbinese troops. It is almost certain that, the land equipment of the 
Japanese being what it is, Cbinese troops fighting with modernized equipment can 
rout them." 

Since these words wore written (at the beginning of 1943), more 


than six months have passed, and the Allied Powers do not appear 
to have been able to accept the logio of the 
suggestion made above. There was the “Chungking Ferry”, 
no doubt; from the posts of India it carried everything : 
bombs, guns, other arms, medical supplies, even gasoline 
stores of China.' 1 In successive despatches by U, S. 
the “military supply situation'’ was described as 
“desperate”. A sample of these may be given here. 

“Lend-Lease stuff from the U. S, is piled up in India. Planes, flying over the 
Himalayas at heights'.where ice forms on the wings and pilots need oxygen tanks, 
cannot carry big enough pay loads to dent the Indian piles Moreover, planes are 
often grounded and are far too few. If there is anything more than a political 
gesture behind the - sending of American transports, they will have to appear in far 
greater quantities than at present— {Time, July 13, 1942). 


Help to her 
desperately 
inadequate 

for “the thin 
correspondents 


The meaning of these deficiencies in terms of the limbs and life 
of China's combatants and civil population, only the leaders' of 
China could know. They fefif it in their innermost 
What has enabled bones. But publicly they were all gratefulness. On 
China to carry on the 2nd of June (1942) was signed the Chinese Lend- 
Lease agreement at Washington, and the Generalissimo 
hastened to pledge to the people of the TJ S. “word that given 10 
per cent of the equipment you produce in America, the Chinese Army 
will reap for you 100 par cent of the desired result.” He made 
no secret, however, of the handicap under whiah their armies and 
people have been carrying on. They lacked “planes, artillery and 
tanks’’.' Ha also told the world how they have been carrying on,lwhat has 
enabled them to carry on. “What has sustained us and made it 
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possible for as to continue to resist has been the adoption of what I 
might term 'magnetic strategy’, which consists in attracting the enemy 
to the interior, boggiDg him there, and holding jhim at bay 
by the more vital factor of morale.” 

This morale has been self-induced in Ohina as a result of the 
many activities that the Chinese nationalists since the days of Sun 
Yat-sen have been starting to mould their people in- 
Haa been told In to the heroic mould required for living a self-respecting 
the China Book life amid the conflicts and complications of the 

modem world. Certain of these activities have been 
described for us in the book —China after Five Years of War — 
published by the Information Ministry of the Chinese Government, 
amongst whioh the "New Life Movement,"" initiated by the Generalise 
simo, occupies a prominent place- Outside help and encouragement 
play no inconsiderable a part in strengthening people's morale. 

This help and encouragement does not, however, flow disinterestedly 
into individual or group life. In the case of Ohina alBo there has 
been more of talk than of concrete action by the leading western 
nations who were in a position to help. 

For a hundred years she has suffered all the miseries of a 

weak nation surrounded by otherB who were more anxious to exploit 
her weaknesses than to hold her up. There were 
Wtat we item infractions of her sovereignty in poiitioal, financial, 
nation* did to bar and administrative life; special privileges" were 
extracted from her weak rulers ; her marine customs 
were administered by foreigners headed by the British who had sunk 
more than 400 hundred orores of rupees in the manufactures and 

trades of China; foreigners were taken out of the jurisdiction of 

China's courts. The awakened self-respect of tbs country has been 
chafing at theBe insults and injuries ; and the removal of these has 
been one of the planks in the platform of thB Chinese Nationalist 
Movement, whether moderate or extremist, the head of the “puppet" 
Government at Nanking not excepted. For decades and years there 
have been discussions and exchange of notes between the Chinese 
Government and representatives of the foreign Governments for the 
removal of these eye sores. Japan's aggression on China has by the. 
stroke of the sword abolished these so far as the western Powers 
were concerned. Even the insults heaped on British men and women 
at Tientsin by the Japanese soldiery in 1939 did not awaken them 
to the necessity of hastening the end of these injustices and there¬ 
by making friends with China and enlisting her help in the fight 
with Japan for the hegemony of east Asia that was becoming inevi¬ 
table. But it was only after Japan has swept all traces of their 
domination out of the area that the western Powers did feel impelled 
to make a definite move in the matter. 

An announcement was made on October 10, 1942, the 31st anni¬ 
versary of the founding of the Chinese Republic, that the United 
States and Britain were willing to abandon the 
Announcement of “special privileges" that they have been enjoying 
October 10 for about a hundred years at the expense of 
China's self-respect and of her intimate mate- 
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rial interests. The Generalissimo in a Statement that was telegraphed 
from Chungking on Ootobar 13 expressed to the British Prime 
Minister appreciation of the "voluntary abandonment of obsolete 
privileges" ; to the. President of the United States he expressed on behalf 
of his people rejoicings at “the American voluntary abolition of 
extra-territoriality," and thanked the two politicians for assisting China 
to win equality among the United Nations." 

Though China does not gain anything now by this renunciation, 
the act has been regarded as an eifootive psychological gesture. It is 
recognized that with the Japanese in possession of 
M s*to»-t?rritori«- the most important eastern provinces of China where 
]jiy'> modern industrialism has established itself most, many 

of the injustices of the unequal regime will sot be 
eliminated till the invador has been thrown oat of the country. It 
is necessary, therefore, to understand and explain the history of the 
regime that at every step offended China's national self-respect and 
injured her material life. The privilege of "extra-torritoriaUty 1 ' was 
first secured by the western Powers, specially Britain, Prance and 
the United States, by treaties concluded after Ohina's defeat in the 
“Opium War" between the years 1842 and 1844. The meaning of ''extra¬ 
territoriality'' is that foreigners enjoying the right are not subject to 
the laws and courts of China, but could be sued or tried only in 
their own courts specially set up In China for the purpose. Tbis 
built up a system of little States within the Chinese State. It was 
only in 1926 that Britain agreed that she was prepared to make 
British residents subject to the new codes and laws of Bcpublican 
China. In proof of their sincerity the British concessions at Hankow, 
Ohinkiang, and Kinkiang were handed back. The restoration to 
Ohina of the British concession of Welhaiwei which had been pro¬ 
mised during tbe Washington Conference of 1921 was delayed till 
1930 owing to the Internal troubles in the country. In the year follow¬ 
ing, negotiations for tbe abolition of “extra-territoriality" on the part 
of Britain over the whole of China began ; an agreement was initialled,' 
but owing to the invasion of Manchuria by Japan these could not be 
concluded. The announcement mode on October 10 made an end of 
the regime. An interpreter has under-lined the implications of this 
step taken by the two leaders of the western world; 

"It is a fulfilment of the pledge made-......years ago to surrender oH British 

concessions arid special privileges in China ; It Is the first formal announcement 
of Anglo-American co-operation in plsnnihg for the future of tbe Pacific ; It 
represents a direct challenge to Japan’* ‘co-prosperity sphero’ and the psychological 
spearhead of the coming British and United mates offensive against the 
Japanese. 

We have also beep told the reasons that forced the foreigners to 
demand these exemptions. When these privileges were extracted from 
Why “sxlrs-tsrrl- 9^! na . these were felt to be necessary os Chinese 
torisiity” was jurisdiction was not adequate to deal with foreign 
demanded litigants and those accused of crime. But during the 
troubled" days of the 19tb century these foreign 
concessions developed into "foreign citadels" in which Chinese 
officials and police could not function and in which even Chinese 
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residents were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of their own Government. 
It was a situation which no self-respecting people could be expected 
to tolerate for loDg. After a century of insults China is on the way 
to equality and dignity in the comity of nations. The announcement 
has called forth comments from even Conservative, papers that, we 
would be happy to believe, betokened a real change of spirit. “It 
is a recognition of the strength and vitality oi the new China that 
has sprung from the .revolution of 1911”, says the. London Times ; 
"it registers an acknowledgment of the Chinese claim to participate 
in full and equal rights in the deliberations of those who will one 
day discuss the future ordering of a liberated world.” 

It becomes possible to understand the significance of the treaty, 
signed by the British Government in the beginning of 1948, giving 
effect to the announcement made in October (1942 ), 
The diuN of if wa quote certain of its clauses. Art. 2 of fch4 treaty 
renunciation abrogated "all those provisions of treaties or agreements 
in force whioh authorized His Majesty’s Government 
to exercise jurisdiction over nationals or companies of His Majesty in the 
territory erf the Bepublio of China-" Another provision indicated the 
willingness on the part of the Allies to take necessary measures “for tbs 

transfer and control to China of the diplomatic quarter at Peiping. 

of the international settlements at Amoy and Shanghai." The reversion 
of Tientsin and Canton was also agreed to. It should also be told 
that the extra-territorial rights of Germany, Bussia and Austria had 
been surrendered soon after the first World War. 

We have tried to briDg into a focus all the factors, favourable 
and unfavourable, that confront the Allied Powers as they meet the 
new year of 1943. Writing in the August of this 
year (1948) it is not possible to ignore or remain 
uninfluenced by the developments in the 
Mediterranean area that appear to promise them victory 
in Europe. In the Pacific area they have been 
“inching" towards the strategic positions that Japan has been occupying 
since the middle of 1942. Jnst north of Australia we still hear of 
fights for Lae and Saiamua in New Guinea. These and Babaul in 
New Britain go to show that the flow of men and munitions from the 
United States to Australia and further west through the south Pacific 
and the Indian Ocean are not quite free, that Japan’s "defence in 
depth", organized round about the Marianas and the Marshall Islands 
in whioh the name of Truk has bean appearing in many of the 
despatches from this front, stands yet unchallenged. The attack direoted 
against Japan in Burma has had to retire. China fights on with the 
trickles of help that have been flowing into her from- the TJ. S. A. 
We have also been told bow the Allies propose to bring home to the 
people of Japan the sorrows and sufferings of war, as these have 
been experienced by the Chinese. During the last war as well as in 
the present the people of Germany and Japan, the latter more than 
the former, have not come faoe to face with conditions which would 
tell them of the horrors of war ; their leaders have been able to keep 
war from their borne lands. And the opinion amongst Allied military men 
is bring increasingly shared by other men who can influence opinion and 
direct popular feeling and thought that unless the Germans and the Japanese 
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are made to taste in their homes all the abominations that they have 
released on Europe and the mainland and islands of Asia, they would 
not learn decency and manners in inter-national affairs ; that a mere 
military, naval or air defeat far away from their home fronts would 
not be able to convince them that wars did not pay ; that wars were 
not all glory and flag-waving ; that ware in the modem age intrude 
into the homes of civilians, maim and kill innocent people, and 
postpone the arrival of better life that science has been holding 
before people to hope for and aohieve. These arguments have been 
preparing the world for more horrors spread over more countries 
before it is done with the politicians and financiers in every major 
country who are the real war-mongers. The High Command of the 
Allied -Powers, we have been told, is busy preparing such an offensive. 
We in India who read of these things in bookB and papers can only 
watch the march of events, without being able to influence it one way 
or the other. 

But these method of teaohing manners cannot be expected to have 
an abiding effect. The two World Wars that we have passed through 
do not end the catalogue of wars that have disfigured 
tau*ht"‘‘•terrible human history and caused ruin to peoples. Punish- 

® i etl0 n’' ment of aggressors, as is being contemplated now, 

has also found place in the records of many countries. 
But human beings have remained unrepentant and unteachable. Prophets 
and saints have been striving through the oenturies to educate our kind 
into kindness and humanity. They have not been much of a success. 
During the last hundred years since science showed that mankind could be freed 
from conditions of competition for bare existence—one of the most fertile 
breeding grounds of battles and wars—men and women have been 
dreaming dreams that the Parliament of men and the Federation of 
the world were near at hand ; they have been hoping that science 
would be enabling ua to remove these conditions of competition ; that 
the study of human psychology would be revealing springs of action 
that could help ub to transform and sublimate human nature, and thus 
enable us to throw off our brute inheritance. Since the outbreak of 
the World War II. of the 20th century the stupidity and horrors of war 
which is indistinguishable from mass suicide have revealed themselves 
more poignantly to the human conscience. And men of vision in warring 
countries have been trying to analyse all the causes, mental and material, 
that inflame men and women to consent to their politicians and ad¬ 
ministrators plunging them into wars in which they will be making the 
greatest sacrifices in life and limb, in labour and in taxes. The method 
of punishment bus, therefore, to be modified if we are to have a better 
order of things in the coming years. Men of peace who have been 
thinking on lines of punishment do not feel happy with their own 
prescription. Professor Nathaniel Peffcr may be taken as a represen¬ 
tative of this class. He is associate professor of International Rela¬ 
tions at the Columbia University (U .8. A.) In his book —Basis for 
Peace t n the Far £osl ~- ho felt it to be neoessary "to carry the 
war to Japan, to leave ruins on Japanese soil, to destroy the 
principal Japanese cities and break down the industrial mechanism 
she must be taught a terrible lesson/’ Japan,. lying in an area of 
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weaker nations, has been able to do all the fighting on other people's 
soil; so has been Germany. 

“It is other countrysides that are scarred; others’ village* that are devastated, 
with men. women and children slaughtered alike; it is others who must live out 
their lives among ruins. For Japan the safe and satisfying adventure closes 
with martial celebrations and emotional iUtiefaction, Only if much of their 
country is devastated can the Japanese learn that war is a terrible business." 

But this does not end the story. It will be necessary to take 
measures to enable the Japanese to work, to live and prosper. “This is the 
seoond requirement for the Far Eastern peace.” A 
U. 8. Vice-President nation as large and as virile as the Japanese cannot 
on the tutors be expected to keep the peace for long “if ife 
elemental needs are not satisfied." To the' case of 
Germany these same principles and policies should apply. Japan lies 
at one door of a continent that has illimitable natural resourced ‘ and 
that has half the population of the world as potential purchasers 
of things “made in Japan." Germany, lying at the centre of Europe, 
looking in the east to the illimitable land-mass reaching the Pacific 
and feeling barred from the west by the established imperialism of 
Britain, with the highest industrial potential in the power of work 
of her people, cannot be denied "her place in the Bun" ; defeated or 
victorious the Allied Powers will hove to make the same provisions 
that have been proposed for the expanding desires and necessities of 
Japan. Mr. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, posed this 
question in course of a programme broadcast to commemorate the 
late President Wilson's birth-day—"What are we to do with the 
defeated nations 

"Revenge for the sake of revenge would be a sign of barbarism ; but this 
S' time we must make absolutely sure that the guilty leaden are punished and the 
defeated nation realizes ber defeat and la not permitted to rearm- Military dis¬ 
armament will have to he backed up with psychological disarmament—supervision 
or at least inspection of Japanese and German school ‘systems to undo as far 
possible the disbolical work of Hitler and Japanese war lords in poisoning the 
minds ot the young.” 

‘The economic problem of peace is so mined up hy the overage man In a 
1 nutshell—if every body can be given a war-time job now why not in peace-time 
' production f The returning soldier and sailor will demand an answer. A common 
meeting ground on which people of the entire world can stand is fee security of 
plain folks against depression and against war. To unite against these two evils 
is not realty sacrificing anything but only a common-sense facing of facts of the 
world in whioh we live.” 

This rather long quotation puts the thoughts and aspirations of 
ninety-nine per cent of the world's population in simple language for 
the guidance of their rulers. Unless these can he put 
Science A WorM into practice in the laws and enanctmesis of the 

planning States, and made into patterns in the life of every 
man and woman, the blood, tears, and sweat of 

millions will have been in vain. In the pre-oooupationB of the war, rulers' of 
States may not like to aommit themselves into anything more than 
declarations that may lose all meaning in the conditions of the after¬ 
war period. But the basic necessities that ’ Mr. Wallace indicated in 

his speech cannot be disregarded without an outburst of revolt from 

the peoples whose patriotism. Allied and Axis, would bring the war 

to some sort of a dose. But it haB been contended that humans 

12 
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did not live by bread alone ; they have their desires, ambitions and 
idealisms that divert them from the. pursuit of the material needs of 
life alone. These desires, ambitions and idealisms seek to take shape 
in the institutions of sooial life, whether these be confined within a 
State or be extended over many countries, near or far. Thought- 
leaders all the world over are convinced that human life most be 
organized on a wider basis than at present. They have been thinking 
and talking of a "world council", of "regional councils” that would 
help the former to function properly. They have been calling on their 
peoples to realize the futility and h&rmfulness of economio policies 
and practices that have been sigmatized as "high tariff, penny-pinching" 
isolationism. Dr. Hn Shih, lately Chinese ambassador at Washington, 
one of the thought-leaders amongst our neighbours, has told us how 
"science and technology have made the world a physical unity.” 

“Bat man’s backwardness in political thinking and planning has failed 
miserably to consolidate this physically unified world into a political and moral 
world-community.” 

Why humans have failed in this worth-while adventure, it is 
difficult to -find in the many writings that have been devoted to 
explaining the discontents and difficulties of the modern 
World-wide doubts world. One can go on repeating their arguments 
& questionings without satisfying doubtB that have been assailing all 
thinking minds. There is no doubt that almost all 
human institutions have been challenged to-day to state their reasons for 
existence, to justify their ways to the conscience of modern humanity. 
Democracy which was heralded into the world with such rosy promises 
and hopes has failed to meet the needs of modern men and women. 
Totalitarianism has made its way into human affairs. But it is on 
its trial. Candid friends of democracy are apologetic with regard to 
its regime which during the 19th century, specially, may be said to 
have been started by the American Revolution overthrowing British 
rule over the greater part of North American oontinent- The many 
interpreters of historical developments who have been testing the 
promises of democracy in the crucible of human happiness on this 
earth, of the happiness of the widest commonalty of the world, 
do not find all the patterns of its life suitable for securing that 
happiness. They have given reasons why a Napoleon and a Hitler 
should have emerged into the leadership of their respective peoples. 

One of the latest of these, Mr. Edward Oarr, one of the ohief 
K* nA i**n * editorial writers of the London Times, "one of the 

did a necessary train-trusters” arouDd Mr. Churchill, has in his book 

work ~ Conditions of Peace~-fnv,aA a distinction between 

liberal democracy” and "mass democracy”, between 
propertied citizens and property-loss oitizens. And the latter being in 
the majority under the dispensation of modern industrialism hold the 
balance of power in almost every country in the western countries. 
Their relation to the State "is that of beneficiaries.” And it is the 
needs and requirements of these men and women which have called 
from the lower strata of society rulers of many of the States, To 
this development Mr. Carr refers in the following words: 

‘Just as Napoleon exploited the demand lot liberty and equal political rights 
expressed in the French Revolution, bo Hitler exploits for hie purposes the demand 
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for social equality and equal economic rights expressed In the Bolshevik Revolution 

-.Hitler has consummated the work which Marx and Lenin had begun, ol 

overwhelming the 19th century capitalist system,” 

It would bo difficult to persuade people in the Allied countries to 

. appreciate, as Mr* Oarr has done, the work that 

hTni H 0rr Hitler has been doing in the scheme of modem 

Europe ** European nations—"the perhaps indiapensible function 
of sweeping away the litter of the old war.” Bnt 
Europe will have to live with the German nation, take them along 
and be taken along by them to the "new order" of opportunity 

opened to all, and dignity conferred on all as human beings. In a 

previous volume of the Indian Annual Register, we have referred to 
the constructive possibilities that lie hidden behind the destructive 
activities of the Nazi party and its leader—the organization of the 
European continent as a unit, politically and economically. Td > this 
possibility also does Mr. Carr refer when he said, , 

“Europe should have bad its network of frontiers battered down long ago, and 
merely because the iob has been done by totalitarian a ia no reason why it ahould 
be undone by the United Nations iu their hour of victory." 

The work of postwar reconstruction envisaged in books like these 
has also to take note of the contribution that Soviet SuBsia will be 
called upon to make towards the solution of the 
4 ^Mobal I1 ba*li" “any complex problems that will be raising their 
o! reconstruction heads aB soon as the “stop fire” order goes over all 
the battle fronts. It is no use denying that the 
leading members of the ’“United Nations'* in Europe and America— 
Britain, Bassia and the United States—are not yet ek dil, of one mind, 
with regard to this vast subject. In the atmosphere of angry 

emotionalism generated by the war, many things are being said by 
the leaders of the warring nations that would have to be unsaid 
when peace plans will have to be put into force, when warring 
nations will have to sit down to the hard work of re-construction 
of the devastated life of millions. This work cannot he done piece¬ 
meal, confined to little patches of soil, hut must embrace all the 
countries of all the continents. Mr. Wendell WillMe pointed out in 
a broadcast to his people after his “grand tour" through thirteen 
countries in Africa, Europe and Asia the "global basis" of this 
reconstruction work : 

*We roust fight our way through not alone to the destruction of our enemies 
but to the new world Idea. To win peace three things seem to be necessary : 
We must plan for a peace on a global basis. Secondly, the world must be free, 
economically and politically. Thirdly, America must play an active constructive 
part in freeing it and keeping it at peace. Our boasting and big talk leave Asia 
cold. Men and women - in Russia, China, and the Middle East are conscious of their 
own potential strength. They are coming to know that many decisions about the 
future of the world lie in their hands.” 

Here we have the sketch of a necessary work that must he done, 
and done so well that the world may not have again to go through the 
experiences of the last four years. In this work the 
How India comes co-operation of all is necessary, of the great as well 
Into the picture of the small. Who will do the thinking and the 

• supervising of this work, on wbat principle it will 

have to be moulded—these are the real war aims that have not yet been 
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defined. Failure to do eo on the part of fcbe leaders of the Allied Powers, 
has been "losing friends" for them, to quote Mr. Willkia again ; by 
"the silence on the part of the United States toward the problem of 
Indian independence, we have already drawn heavily on the reservoir 

of good will in the East" ; “India is oar problem ;...in the same 

sense the Philippines are a British problem." The clarification of the 
war aims, as attempted here by Mr. Willkio, goes to the heart of 
the matter. It is not claimed that it exhausts the subject, that there 
are not any other subject that should find a place in the catalogue. 
Another thought-leader of the United States, Prof. Frederick Schuman, 
Woodrow Wilson Professor of Government, Williams College (Massa- 
chuehets) approached the problem in the same spirit in course of a 
letter to the New York weekly— Time He drew attention to the 
■way in which Lord Linlithgow’s Government outlawed the Indian 
National Congress "at a time when no overt net of disobedience had 
taken place". But the words that pushes India into the heart of the 
argument framed by Mr, Willkie are the following: 

"India baa become the nofd test of our fitnwa to survive. To foil bora is to 
fell everywhere. To succeed hare is to provo the truth of tho President'* words; 
We Of the United Nations have the power end tho men aud the will ot lest to 
assure man's heritage.’' , • • 

From another member of the "United Nation B^rose voioes pleading 
for the solution of the Indo-British problem. A U. S. paper in its 
, issue of September 21 (1942) reported that Dr. T. E. 

a boa ” tho d” a (dock ®' aD 8> Director of Political Affairs in China, hod stated 
Id indja the position of his country in reference to this 

problem—it was not a British domestic question, 
but a moral issue oonoorning "not only all the United Nations, 
bnt the future prospect of the future world order.” In the last 
volume of the Annual Rer/ieter we have shown how the Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shok undertook an arduous journey to India 
with a view to influence both the British authorities and the 
representative men of India to make it up. Even the failure of the 
Grippe Mission does not appear to have minimized fcboir anxiety with regard 
to India, as is evident from a report published in the same number 
of the U. 8, paper—"Lauohlin Currie, President Eoosevelt’s envoy to 
China, told Washington that the Chungking Government is pressing 
for Indian mediation by the President". 

This anxiety spread to other nations when the leaders of the 
Indian National Congress felt driven by the attitude of tbe British 
Government to demand that tho "external authority" 
Blr Stafford should retire from the country in an orderly and 

Olppa* bungling peaceful manner. This demand was precipitated by 

tbe way in which Sir Stafford Cripps bad handled 
his negotiations with the leaders of Indian publia opinion. In the 
last volume of tbe Annual Register we have tried to trace tbe play 
of the many forces that defeated the well-meaning attempts of the 
"agent" of the British W’ar Cabinet. Hie subsequent attempts to 
justify his own way of doing things landed him into contra- 
dictions that were hard to reconcile. In broadcasts to the American 
people, in articles contributed to U. 6. news-papers be gave versions 
of his Indian negotiations that have been ohalionged by U. 8. 
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correspondents present at New Delhi and by Indian nationalist 
leaders. But the harshest criticism of these was passed by a member 
of the House of Commons, Mr. 8. O. Davis: "The Lord Privy Seal 
must be getting into a very difficult situation over this Indian 
business. I used to know him when he held a groat respect for 
(acts and truth.” The Bt. Hon tie Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru repre¬ 
sented Indian feeling when he said: "Sir Stafford Oripps......in my 

opinion bungled and bungled hopelessly as I can say from personal 
knowledge'* The proposals of the War Cabinet that he had brought 
with him did not satisfy any party or group in India. These were 
not intended to satisfy anybody. An article In the Pacific Affairs 
of June, 1942, after a detailed analysis of these proposals passed 
judgment on them that Indian nationalists could not improve. 

"But, If the conditions laid down as prerequisites to the new Indiat “Union • 
nre examined closely it will bo observed that the role of the Princes and the 
minorities was made even more decisive than in the 1933 Act. Not only were they 
tbe basis upon which the constitution-making body was to be elected, but they 
were to become the base* of separate Dominions, rivalling the “Indian Union.* 

In his elaboration of this part of the scheme Crippe indicated that 'non-acceding 
provinces' (and of course the Princely States) could nave their own armies if they 
wished. The whole direction of tbe plan, therefore, cut right across nationalist 
conceptions of a single united India.” 

It may be useless now to refer to Sir Stafford Cripps and his 
mission to India and its failure, Tbe disappointment and resentment 
which followed the March-April negotiations, the 
Tbe "Qnit India” misrepresentation of the part played by Mahatma 
Movement Gandhi in this failure persisted in by Sir Stafford, 
formed the back-ground of the momentous decision 
arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee at its meeting held 
at Bombay on the 8th' August, 1943, On behalf of the Government of 
India, the Additional Secretary to the Government in the Home Depart¬ 
ment published reports of the many meetings of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Congress Committee, the supreme executive 
of the National Organisation, which help ns to understand tbe various 
elements of this “open rebellion’'. The PrafaoB to the booklet was 
written in New Delhi on the 18th February, 2943. It is entitled— 
Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances, 194S — 48, “published 
with authority.” From extracts of articles published in the columns of 
Harijan, written by Gandhiji, from extracts made from the speeches of 
Congress leaders, an attempt has been made to build up the enormity of 
the step taken by the Indian National Congress under the influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi. In our last volume we have traced this history of 
the growing impatience of the leadership of India’s many political parties 
with the ways of the system of administration of India that has kept 
her people immobile during one of the greatest crises in the fate and for¬ 
tunes of humanity. The booklet helps us to understand the bitterness 
of this frustration. This is its only value imparted to it unconsciously 
and perhaps unknowingly by tbe collectors of the informations put inside 
its covers. They have sought to dramatise these by a connected 
story of the “Quit India” movement initiated by Gandhiji in an 
article first published in Harijan, dated April 26 (1942). The key-note 
of the movement has been quoted: “Whatever the consequences, 
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therefore, to India, her real safety and Britain's too He in orderly 
and timely British withdrawal from India." 

The Tottenham booklet is no better than the prosecution story, untested 
and unchallenged by the side opposite. As a black-out had been put over 
the country, the public had to fall back on rumours and 

propaganda £} 16 j r embellishments for an appreciation o£ the events 

^booklet * happening round them. The booklet supplies certain pa¬ 
pers said to have been issued by the under-ground orga¬ 
nisers of the disturbances which will enable readers to realize the extent 
of these activities. The name of “B, Jai Prakash" finds a prominent 
place in this pamphlet, more than one mention. The story of sabotage 
that is unravelled in this booklet for the first time in India has been 
propagandized in foreign countries. It does not appear to have impressed 
them much, as the New York paper— Time —pointed out the humour of 
the whole affair in its issue of December 14 (1942). 

‘•Indian intellectuals who tuned in to the BBO. short wave radio blinked with 
surprise. Over the air the; were receiving explicit instructions on how to conduct 
a campaign of passive resistance. After four months of Mohandas Gandhi’s non¬ 
violent non-resistance, it Beemcd to the listeners that the bumbtiug BBG. was trying 
to instruct Italians, not Indians, in slow-down technique. The British were carrying 
cobIb from India to Italy.” 

These foreign papers and their readers had earlier information of the 
disturbances in India, and they based their comments and 
Ti onc*iUi b " criticism of men and things in our country on the briefs 

India supplied to them by the British authorities. It is not 

possible for Indian publicists to have access to any of 
these despatches; they must depend on the very few that trickle into 
this country through the meshes of censorship of various strictness. 
They have to read between the lines of these to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the case of India as it is allowed to be presented to the outside 

world. From our own experience we oan say that we guess more of 

the truth from papers that have an anti-Indian bias than from friend¬ 
ly papers, the very few that can get entrance into India. In this view 
of the matter, we give below the cable sent by Mr> Graham Stanford, 
Overseas Daily Mail Special correspondent in India, and published in 
the September 26 (1942) number of the paper on "the disturbances 
in India.” 

‘•There was plenty of bloodshed, but that is only a minor part of the story. 
The full gravity of the situation lay in the wide-spread campaign of expert sabotage, 
heavily financed and skilfully organized, aimed at wrecking India’s power to defend 
herself.” 

"In fact, the campaign was different from anything India has known before. This 
was a deliberate, brilliantly organized attempt completely to sabotage the Allied 
war effort.” 

.“The workers of tho great Tata Iron & Steel Company were seduced into 
striking. And so there was a sudden stop of the stream of war materials from 
that greatest industrial Centre in Bihar. 

The Tata strike was one of many. At one time nil the cotton millB in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad were idle, and the workers were rooming the streets 
lookingfor trouble.” 

•‘Then tho markets were closed down. For a time there was practically a com¬ 
plete stoppage of business life in India.” 

"And all the time the saboteurs were striking at the railways, up-rooting 
lines, firing signal boxes, burning stations, and cutting important teiegraphio 
communications upon which the defence of India bo largely depends.” 
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“The saboteurs wore working to a definite plan. They were striking at places 
carefully selected to affect the war effort,” 

“Bthar, valley of the Ganges, which contains the Tate Steel Work—the largest 
steel-producers in the omplro—was a typical example.” 

“TbiB province holds some of the richest and most extensive iron mines in 
the world. It supplies iron and steel works in both Bengal and Bibar, It is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world.” 

"It ranked top of the list with the saboteurs. If they beat Bihar they might 
win India—or loss it to the Japanese. That's how they figured it as they plotted 
the campaign in their over-shifting hide-outs. So terror and destruction stalked in 
this valiey of the Ganges.” 

‘You could not buy food in many places, and there was a general close-down 
of shops,” 

“It is important to remember that millions of pounds are invested in the move¬ 
ment ; that Congress has the backing of soma of the country's wealthiest busi¬ 
nessmen and industrialists. They have poured out money to finance the movement.” 

■‘India simmers with bitterness and_discontent Every day a little more hate 
is injected into the general picture. Until this hate is turned upon the common 
enemy—the Jap—there eon be no security in India.” 

“When the disturbances wore at their height I sat In the office of a high Go¬ 
vernment official and heard him say: 'It will be touch and go for many days 
yet.’ At that time I could not cable that remark.” . 


We do not know when this cable was sent out of India. It 
could not have been in August during which there prevailed the 
greatest tension. And Mr. Stanford’s high Government official does not 
appear to be an authentic witness and judge of matters, if we are to 
trust what appeared in the New York weekly— Time —in its issue of 
August 31; 

"The position of British Raj in the Indian Civil Disobedience movement was 
summed up by a man in New Delhi; ‘You Americans thick that we are sitting 
on top of a powder keg We’re not. We're sitting on an anthill. We may get 
ants in oar pants, but we’ll ride It out.” 


The comments of the paper were based upon the perception that 
truth in this matter lies in the middle, that "at week’s end neither 
August movement the British nor the Congress party had won 
msy halt Allied anything but turmoil and hatred.” One can well 
o lenBlve understand why the British and, following their one, 

their cousins beyond the Atlantic should be angry with this movement which 
would result in the dis-organisation of many of their arrangements made 
in India for the' projected move against Japan with thU country as 
the starting-point of these operations. The Home Member in the 
Executive Oounoil of Lord Linlithgow in course of his speech mads 
in the Legislative Assembly at New Delhi took great pains in 
pointing out that there was considerable evidence of "the technical 
knowledge displayed by the saboteursthat "much of the damage 
caused must have required special implements which could not have 
been produced at a moment’s notice—wire cutters to cut telegraph 
wires, spanners to remove fish plateB from railway lines.” The 
interpretation he has pub on the timing of the movement—"at a time 
when there was little fear of the development of an enemy attack, 
with whioh the movement had possibly been planned to synchronize,” 
appears to be unjustified, as his remark abous there being little fear 
of an enemy attack ought to have told him. All the propaganda that 
the British have spread over the world over this matter binges on 
the danger to Allied arrangements made in India. The despatch from the 
Indian correspondent of the Overseas Daily Mail, every paragraph 
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of It, end# with the refrain that the movement was intended to halt 
Allied offensive against Japan, to harm the chances of a joint Anglo- 
American and Chinese drive against the common enemy. The .official 
speakers at the debate in the Central Legislature harped on the same 
topic. 

And it is no wonder that for once again British propaganda 
has been effective in persuading the world that Qandhiji and the 
other leaders of the Indian National Congress are 
The attitude pro-Axia, pro-Japaoeae. This in Bpite of the 

ot t e ngroi* repeated declarations of the Congress President, 
Moulann Abut Knlam Asad and Mahatma Gandhi. Opening the 
momentous session of the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay on 
the 7th of August (1942), the former said : 

Let the Briiiiih Government *lgn India's iadopandance and simultaneously we 
will sign our agreement to the United Nations to fight along with the Allies 
against all nggreneore.” 

The latter writing in the columns on Barijan on the justioe of the 
claim for "the ending of British power" which is Swaraj for India, 
trios to reason out the causes why the Congress had felt impelled 
to choose the particular time for “the contemplated mass action." 
He paraphrased it thus : 


“India !■ not playing any effective part in the war. Some of us feel ashamed 
that it ts so, and what is more, wo feel that if we wore free from the foreign yoke, 
we should play a worthy, uay, a decisive part iu tile world war which ha» yet to 
reach ita climax. We know that if India docs not become free now, the hidden 
diwiontetit will hurst forth into a welcome to the Japanese should they effect a 
landing. We feel tint such mi event will be s calamity of the first magnitude. 
We eon avoid it if India gains her freedom. To distrust this simple, natural sod 
honest declaration is to court disaster.” 


Human words could not express moro, cleanly the fadings and 
sentiments that actuated the loaders of tbo Indian National Congress 
to persuade tbo British authorities to part with the 
between ludte &* P° war that has kept the people of India helpless 
Britain witnesses of tbo wretchedness that has followed revolu¬ 

tionary changes in the State organisation of countries 
in the various continents, specially in thoir immediate neighbourhood 
in Banna, Malaya and the Netherland East Indies. It would remain a 
wonder to the future historian of these times why the British 
authorities could not pat their trust in the, declarations made by tho 
Nationalist leaders of India. The thing oouid only be due to the un¬ 
natural relation that has been subsisting hetwooo India and Great Britain 


where the easy confidence of fellow-workers for human good has 
never been allowed to grow and develop. The ill-feeling into which 
the two countries have been drifting morsf'deeply as the years of 
their relationship have lengthened has become now a subject of 
concern not only to the Indo-British politician and tbo administrator but 
to every friend of humanity. Immersed in the war work tbo leaders of tho 


Allied Nations, Britain and the United States at the present moment, 
do not appear to have had any time to devote to the Indo-British 
problem raised to the human plane. Their Press has been as blind 
with very few honourable exceptions. And those that have been clear¬ 
sighted have found it djffloult to maintain their equanimity in face 
of the drnm-beating of imperialists and men mid women who find 
themselves as their temporary allies. 
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To take one example from the Press of the United States, The 
Washington Post which is said to be “dose to the Administration" 
has been one of the moat vigorous of oritios of the 
A m oriearfpreM P°l*cy of the Indian National Congress- For 

opinion days previous to the August resolution, since Mahatma 

Gandhi first gave expression to the “Quit India" idea, 
the paper has been unsparing in orifcioism of this novel method suggested to 
an imperialist Government peacefully and orderly to give over charge to 
the representatives of the subject people of the power and prestige 
that it has been exercising and enjoying for oenturies. In the third 
week of July it wrote : "If the CoDgraBS Party should ratify the 
proposal it would for ever condemn itself as the enemy of civiliza¬ 
tion and freedom," But in the third week of October it could suggest 
that “it has been the fear of the Japanese that has started,, the, 
agitation, and India’s fears should be removed." A “reassuring word" 
was as easy to give as it was in the oase of Egypt; “but of course 
it must be accompanied by deeds." Reuter which sent the extraot of 
its article speculated about the reason for this appreciation of a 
part of the Indian stand-point, and spoke about tbe coincidence of Mr. 
Willkie’s return to Washington from his tour. The Post also suggested 
“Smo-Amsrioan assistance in mediation in India.” And then paraphrased 
how the Allied “war aims and peace aims meet an acid test in India.” _ 

'“The Americans realise these implications of the trouble in Indie but any 
constructive approach to the new problem in India created by civil disobedience 
requires something more than British or even United Nations'assurances of all-out 
protection.” 

"Bitch a settlement requires recognition by tbe British that mediation might 
very well be helpful in taking the poison from the present atmosphere. For, if 
this is rocognisably ‘all for one and one for all’, as it is, the British should admit 
the principle of third-party interest in war-time settlement,” 

The paper was, however, careful to remark that the Indian problem 
should not be allowed to “become a source of dissension between 
Britain and the United States.” Yet the British were 
Angl o*Am«rlean not happy. The people of the republic do not main- 
relation ° tain a steady attitude. The London Economist gives 
expression to this feeling when it suggests that due 
to “clever large-scale propaganda in the United States on behalf of 
the Congress”, American opinion becomes now and then "increasingly 
critical” of the British regime in India, speoially now when “no 
progress has been made on tbe British side towards securing a 
settlement of the political differences in India.” There was friendliness 
during the Gripps Mission when it was felt that “a Battlement was 
being held up simply by tbe inability of the Indian parties to agree 
among themselves.” Then there was a reaction when the full story 
of tbe failure of the Cripps Mission came to be known more fully 
through writings of Lonis Fischer and other U. S. correspondents. Gandhiji’s 
suggestion started the pro-British swing again. This continued for 
about two months, with the customary reaction whioh the London 
•weekly sorrowfully records. It traces this see-saw of attitude to the 
"obvious historical reasons.*' The reference was evidently to the causes 
of the American War of Independence when the 13 States on the 
Atlantic sea board broke away from the British empire. 'The people 
of the country 
1 ? 
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' "arc constitutionally inclined to regard nil matters appertaining to the British 
empire and in particular to India with the deepest suspicion, that is to say, 
largely because of the unfortunate tradition and because of the subtle Congress 
propaganda—which is no near thing but began many years ago—there is a largo 
section of American opinion which docs not really want to see the British aide 
of the oase, ,! 

There may be truth in this complaint of the London weekly. 

But there is no doubt in any mind in Lidia that the "large section 

of American opinion’’ to which reference has been 
Britain * ( , made in the above quotation do not carry that weight 

^rw 11 with the ruling classes of the country which would 
use its influence to heal the difference that have 
erupted into the attention of the world existing between two 
members of the “United Nations,’’ Mr. Churchill has been successful 
in his appeals to the common traditions of the “Anglo-Saxon” coun¬ 
tries, specially those that exist between Britain and the United 
States. In Vol. I. of 1940 of the Annual Register, we have dis¬ 
cussed this subject. And in tracing the history of the new friend¬ 
ship botwoen the countries we quoted from the book of the French 

writer, Andre Siegfried, the evolution of the “secret doctrine", handed 
down from father to bod, that the United States should remain 
“Protestant and Anglo-Saxon". This is how it “guarantees for Britain 
an undisputed and privileged position" in the life of the greatest 
republic of the modern world. Indian nationalists who have any 
inclination towards the U. S. as a prop in their fight f6r political 
independence Bhould do well to remember this history. The London 
Economist has made a griovanoe of the faot that subtle Congress 
propaganda” attempts to influence opinion and State policy in favour 
of India. Bat realists amongst us should entertain no hope that 
this will ever be so successful as to inaecommodoto the spiritual and 
material , ties that bind Britain and the United States. In more 
than one volume of this book we have tried to bring knowledge of 
these elements of Anglo-American relationship as a factor in the 
future political and financial order of the world. Those elements 
count far more than any sympathy ucd admiration that certain 
sections of the American people may have had for the spiritual and 
philosophic message that India might bavo sent since the days of Baja 
Bam Mqhun Boy and of the Emerson group of U. B. thinkers and scholars. 
The work initiated by Swami Vivekananda and other members of the 
Bamkrisbna Mission which a Bengalee author in the exuberance of 
his enthusiasm has called the establishment and extension of “the 
Bamkrisbna Empire" over wide spaces of the world is a work of 
centuries before it can create any foroe in the political life of this particular 
country. Those considerations take away muoh from the expectations, 
most of them unexpressed, that were prevalent in our country that 
the liborty-loving Americans would be throwing their weight on our 
Bide in pur tussle with Britain. These were totally unrealistic ; and 
m the ultimate ordering of things it may happen that this dis- 
appomtment will have a sobering effect on our conduct of international 
affairs, 

American criticism of British empire has, therefore, to be taken 
with the proverbial grain of salt. ‘ Britain possesses many avenues 
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O. S. following 
British lead la 
China 


of approach to the tore of American life, Spiritual 
and material, of which we Cannot have any know¬ 
ledge, U. 8. criticism may sting the British, but daring 
tho centuries they have developed a certain hide that Is 
proof against stronger pricks. Tho possession and exploitation of an 
empire over which the son never set have imparted this quality to 
the British make-np. There may be truth in the criticisms. Bnt 
these are as much applicable to the conduct of American foreign 
polioy. For various reasons "the land of the free" has followed 
British lead in international affairs or Britain could make it appear 
that she was following the American lead. The Atlantic Magazine 
refers to such an episode when it pleaded for . "coming to terms with 
the Congress,” and warned the people of the danger of following the 


t ti 


British lead in the present crisis. 

‘Twenty years ago a similar British Government with American:support backed 
the reactionary war-lords of China as against Sun Yst-een and the nationalist 
movement. Six years later they had to come to terms with the nationalists, not the 
war-lords. Chinese history may help us now to see that it would have made more 
sense to imprison leaders of the Muslim League than leaders of the Congress.’ 1 

This remonstrance and others that can be quoted have not helped 
to ease the Indo-British controversy. • Of the leaders of the '‘United. 

Nations" China and the United States have been 
Government unsuccessful. Soviet BuBsia has been silent. The 1 

cannot give a British in their world-wide sampling of world opinion 
right lead against the Congress movement has not oared to 

have published any criticism from Russian papers for or against it. 


So the situation has been left to Britain to mishandle it in her own way. 
We can believe that the British people are not happy with this oonditioh 
of things, that they may be feeling that their present leaders cannot do the 
right thing by India. Even British public men appear to feel that this 
suspicion exists. Sir George Schuster, one-time finance member of 
the Government of India and now a member of the House of 
Commons, in a letter to the London Times expressed < this feeling.' 
Condemning the Indian National Congress for what it had done of 
initiated in August, he pressed for a lead out of the impasse.' 
Could this lead aome bom the present members of the British’ 
Government ? No, he said. ' * 

“Let us be frank. It bos been a record of failure to give inspired leadership 
or rise to the needs of an occasion. British leaders connected with this failure 

cannot now create the atmosphere which is needed..British leadership must be 

conceived in a new way. The old ritual of stiff-nocked officialism is out of date. In 
the live field of politics it is Indian ministers that should hold the platform. 


Of the Dominions whiob at one time were known as “Britains 
beyond the Seas" we have not heard that any help has been extended by 
any of them to solve the problem, effective enough to be 
A Canadian chronicled. One exception has come into our hands 
Party’s anggoation that we should like to give publicity to. The 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation of Canada was i 
founded by Labour and Farmer parties about ten years ago, and 
according to a "Gallup poll" it has been found securing the support of 21 per, 
cent of the electorate. On October 2? (1342) its National Executive, 
issued a statement on the Indian situation insisting on the . "urgent 
need of seeking ah immediate solution of the deadlock in India*" 
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It pointed out that the "Indian situation was the direct concern to 
all the United Nations both as an important factor in reaching an 
early and successful oonclnsion of the world conflict, and as a 
symbol of the kind of peace for which we are fighting.” It gave 
expression to the apprehension that "repressive measures, obstinacy or 
violence of language, can only serve to deepen the crisis, to endanger 
the war in the Pacific and to weaken seriously the morals and 
confidence of the United Nations,” It suggested, therefore, that 

“Negotiations should be resumed by a Committee acting under the auspices of 
the United Nations, led by Britain, China, Russia and the United States. This 
A Canadian plan is necessary not only because the issue is of vital concern to tbs 
ol intervention allied war effort but also because it is clear that the leaders of 
India and the British Government have lost confidence in each other. 1 ' 

“The Congress leaders in India should be among those invited to resume 
negotiations and should be released from prison immediately, on the understand¬ 
ing that Congress would not carry on civil disobedience and that Government would 
discontinue its repressive measures. 

‘'Negotiations should be based on the acceptance of the principle of 
self-government (or India now as well as after the war," 

“The National Executive of the CCF believes that Canada has a particular 
responstblilUy to play its part In seeking a democratic settlement of the Indian 
Crisis. 8he Is not only one of the United Nations but is the senior Dominion of 
the British Commonwealth and a country oniaylug dose relations with the 
United States”. 

“The National Executive therefore requests the CCF national president and 
leader to urge upon the Primo Minister that he taka all necessary steps to secure a 
re-opening ol negotiations in India along the lines outlined above.” 

There have been other voices that have pleaded for the restoration of 
peaceful conditions in India. A, U. S. paper reported some time at the end of 
i. August (1942) what the Socialist leader, Norman Thomas, 
An Americas who was the Socialist candidate as a rival to Mr. Roosevelt, 
suggestion after a conference with the U. S. Foreign Secretary Oordeli 
Hull, had said that their Government had '‘unoffleialiy" 
offered to serve as a "mediator" who 1 b keenly "desirous of helping both sides 
roach an agreement on the issues so that India might make her full contribu¬ 
tion to the United Nation.” We have read aDgrier protests against “the 
folly which seeks to save India from her enemies by a policy of 

terror^zatien endorsed by her friends", to quote Prof, Frederick Scbuman's 
words. And his proposal was no loss concrete than those made by the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation quoted above, 

"This ii America’s opportunity, for only America enjoys the confidence of ali. 
Let Americana everywhere ask their President to join with the leaders of Ohina 
and Russia In poposing arbitration of the ludinn eoufiiot. Let the proposal 
expressly con template the preparation by a United Nation Tribunal of a plan for 
the establishment, within the next three months, of a provisional government of 
■ D Independent India, linked In war and peace alike to the British Common¬ 
wealth and tbs United Nations as a frea and equal poWcr,.” 

We know that America could not do what Prof. Scbuman had 
proposed. They could not do so because tbey could not ignore "fcbe 
material crisis" that faced them, because they could 
What ordinary not afford the luxury of harping on "moral values", 
Americans did feel As ordinary men and women tbey could react to the 
Quit India” movement in the only way that ordinary 
men and women can be expected to do. The feelings of these 
people -were vividly expressed in a New York Etrald Tribune article; 
' Those who are not with us in this struggle are against us. And 
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those whose acts and attitudes, whether intended or not, would 
deprive ns in whole or part o! the enormous military advantage 
derived from the possession ol India, can hardly expect the Americans 
to regard them with anything but hostility.’' It is response like this to 
the feeiingB of ordinary Americans that compels the Administration 
to follow the policy of non-intervention that ft has elected to do in 
the matter of India. Replying to a friend of India "an authoritative 
Administration spokesman” is reported to have said: "Well even 
suppose all you say is true. Do yon expect ns to go to war with 
onr Ally, Britain, at this moment to achieve independence for India” ? 

It is because the British Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, understood 
the implications of this attitude that be did speak in the way that 
ha did in the House of Commons on September 10 
^exploited *thito (1943). He could play with the census figures of 

feeling India trying to prove that the Indian National 

Congress did not represent the majority of the Hindus 
of India, not to speak of the other minorities. He could gloat over the fact 
that India's many races are "divided by unbridgeable religious gulfs 
from the Congress and would never consent to be ruled by them nor 
shall they ever be against their will so subjugated." And be could 
by suggestion and insinuation incite all the separatist conceits in 
India. 'Outside that party (the Congress) and fundamentally opposed 
to it are 90 million Moslems in British India who have their 

rights of self-expression, SO million depressed classes or untouchables 
as they are called, because they are supposed to defile their Hindu 
co-religionists by their presence or by their shadow, and 95 million 
subjects of the princes of India with whom we are bound by treaty. 
In all there are 255 millions in these three large groupings alone out 
of the 390 millions in all India. This takes no account of the large elements 
among Hindus, Sikhs and Christians in British India who deplore tbs present 
policy of the Oongress party." And the part of the speech of Mr. Churchill 
that caused the utmost pleasure to his supporters appears to have been the 
following : 

“It is a political machine built around a party machine and sustained by 
certain manufacturing and financial interests.” « ! - 


This is the British brief that appears to have been accepted by 
the ruling classes of many of the Allied peoples. Mr. Herbert 
Mathews has devoted a special dispatch to the 
capital A the" ^ ew Times in tracing the many factors that 

Ccngrett make up the Indo-British problem. He chose finance 

to indicate "the battleground between the British 
and Indians.” Calcutta is Britain's industrial stronghold, and the 
Managing Agency system is "the channel through which the British 
dominate a large part of Indian industry.” This has been a point 
of attack chosen by the Indian businessmen- And many of them have 
been in ‘alliance with the leaders of the Indian National Congress 
snpporting them - in various ways. “Practical businessmen” in Calcutta 
are reported to be "greatly worried by tbs prospect of independence, 
although they do not expect that it will come for some years 
after the end of the war.” Their jealousy of the rising generation 
of Indian businessmen is reflected back by the attitude of the latter whose 
leaders have been losing patience with the present regime. The 
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“Birla Brothers of Bombay finances the All-India Congress.” Mr. 
Mathews underlined Mr.. Churchill when he said: 

Mr. Birla to ont.openly to oast the British and he subsidises the Congress 
heavily. Tha Indians talked to (including Mr. B. M. Birin. Sir Bndridas 
Goonka and Mr. J. 0. Mnhindra) are not of raid that Jawahadnl Nehru’s 
socialistic ideal will gain the ascendency. Even if he runs the show, the Indians 
believe that he will Be 'sensible.' 

Mr* Churchill's rhetorical purpose in calling attention to the backing 
given by Indian businessmen and financiers to the Indian National 
Congress was not complimentary. But those who know 
British ^(insure- anything about the clientele that the Conservative 

lODowniogStreet Party of Britain serves will derive some enjoyment 
out of thie outburst. They know that these re¬ 
presented "billions in investments—with iron representation arotjnd 
10 Downing Street", that the “City” in London was the master of the 
Government which Mr. Churchill heads today. Historians, British histori¬ 
ans, have told us how Britain haB built up her empire, by breaking all the 
Ten Commandments of the Bible. And an American writer has 
sympathetically analysed the cruel ohoioe that confronts her today. 
“Britain’s whole economic system has been built on a foundation of 
imperialism, and to expect them to destroy with their own handB 
that foundation is to expect them to make greater sacrifices for the new 
world order than any people has . made thus ■ far.” This statement 
explains the meaning of Mr. Churchill's declaration that he has not 
become Britain’s Prime Minisier to “preside ' over the liquidation” of 
that empire. And the cruel choice we have^ referred to has been 
put into wordB by another American writer : "if he ( Mr. Churchill) 
was fightmg for freedom, he might have to risk Britain’s greatness. 
If he was fighting for empire, he might risk losing the war.” The 
New York weekly— Life —in an “Open Letter” to the people of 
Britain tried to rub in the contradiction that must have been dividing 
the mind of many a Britisher; “Quit fighting the war to hold the 
empire together and join with Russia and with your other allies to 
fight tha war by whatever strategy is beBt for all of us. If you 
cling to the empire at the expense of the United Nations’ victory, 
you will lose the war......because you will lose us." 

These idealistic declarations of a section of the American publio do not, 
however, represent any effective group in the Administration of the United 
States. We have discussed in a previous page how unde- 
bctore'America pendabSe is American support to our fight for polfcical 
Bounce-capital democracy. We have in more than one volume of the 

Indian Annual Htgisler discussed the various ways in 
which Britain can influence and twist the administrative policy of the republic 
Since the outbreak of the present war, specially since Mr. Churchill became 
Prime Minister of Britain, he has been straining every vocal nerve to 
popularize tha “Anglo-Saxon" theme—the prospect held before the English-- 
speaking peoples of ruling the destiny of the world by a combination of the 
experience in imperial rule of Britain with the youthful energies of the 
“Britain’s beyond the Seas” whether these be included in the British 8tate 
system or beyond it. And it is not beyond human calculation that power¬ 
ful sections of American society will be succumbing to tha virus that 
British publicists and politicians have been injecting, into their body politio. 
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Phrases like "the American century*', "manifest destiny" point out to the 
direction of the wind of feeling, interest, and a sort of idealism that finds ' 
pleasure in contemplating the dominant part that the United States will 
be playing in the future ordering of the world. Homan history does not 
tell ns that any people has bean able to refnse the invitation of snob a 
destiny. And it is no criticism of American men and women if they feel 
that they would be' fulfilling world jpnrpose if they accepted co-partner¬ 
ship with Britain in managing the ^’dependent parts" in the empire of • 
thoir "old country". Onr disappointment with the policy followed by the 
Boosevelt Administration with regard to the argument between India and 
Britain need not exasperate us and blind ns to the fact that we have to 
deal with ordinary men and women with their desires, ambitions, love of 
power—desire to play the "big brother” to others, to display their wealth 
and its symbols—in judging American policy in relation to onr country. 
This appreciation of human nature, this oynicism, is the first step towards 
that realist approach to politics that only will enable no to stand against 
the slings and arrows of adversity and harshness, unbowed and 
undisooutaged. 

We have tried to understand one element of the many that 
must have influenced American polioy and practice. There is another that 
n has made it easy tor the imperialist publicists and pditirn- 

“Clvfl *®V ans of Britain to persuade their cousins across the Atlantic, 
W *Mn»limi iTAa New York Times in an article that appeared in 
its columns on the eve of the August meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee put emphasis on this—the fear of "oivil 
war" in India between the Hindus and Muslims—the "fear” that weighed 
with the British authorities, that forbade them to "take the ohance of 
abandoning India to a civil war". This has been tho British brief—not 
a new thing but as old as the establishment of British rule in this country. 
By onr own conduct the people of India Beem to accept the truth of this 
contention. It is no wonder, therefore, that even radical thinkers like 
Bertrand Bnssel who are troubled in their conscience by the failure of 
Britain to "awaken the people of India to a knowledge of what this war 
means for them"—even they are willing to put it forth as an argument 
for the continuance of the Churchill technic of government. Bertrand 
Bussel has been living in the United States for a number of years far-¬ 
away from the din and clamour of British life. In course of a letter to 
the New York weekly—2Vnie—in the last week of September he indica¬ 
ted his reaction to the movement initiated fay the Congress resolution, 

“.I deplore the present conflict in India. I do not think it would be 

possible, as tho Congress party demanded, to hand over the Government to a 
professedly representative collection of Indians hastily assembled in the middle of 
a war, and bitterly at odds among themselves on many important questions. 
Apart from the difficulties naturally involved in a change while a Japanese invasion 
is imminent, the replies to Sir Stafford Cripps mode clear that a British withdrawal 
now would leave India in chaoB and anarchy, if not actually la civil war, which 
would result in an easy conquest by Japan.” 

Mr. Churchill could not have phrased the British brief bettor 
than Bertrand Bussel has done. Evidently it is based‘on the' report 
or reports that Sir Stafford Cripps must have 
Moek^oindls’a oarr ^ to t 113 people in State papers, in private talks 
political freedom and correspondence. We must wait for decades before 
these are made available to the public. In his House 
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of Commons speech, in his broadcasts and articles in newspapers, we 
s have not seen it suggested by Sir Stafford that Indian politicians 
whom we had talked with were, any of them, anxious to exchange 
’‘masters", that any step taken by the British to transfer real power 
to the representatives of the Indian people, to “a professedly 
representative collection of Indians hastily assembled", would result in 
the dire consequences predicted by Bertrand Russel and the New 
, York daily. Many of India’s politicians have broadcast what they 
would do or not 'do if real power were transferred to them even 
during the war. When the history of these times comes to be 
written and people would be in possession of the faots then, we have no 
doubt, the world would be wondering why with all the good will in the world 
extended to India by so many peoples and their leaders the heart 
of her people could not be enlisted on the side of the Allied cause. 
Then will it find out that the "essential obstacle” to this event had 
been the unwillingness of the British authorities to part with power. 
Mr. Arthur Moore, till a year back editor of the Oaloutta Anglo- 
Indian daily, in a statement to the Press, brought this feet out. He 
dismissed with impatienoe the plea that it was the absence of agree¬ 
ment among Indians that stood in the way of Britain transferring 
her power to India. He quoted extracts from two of the speeches 
made by Ml. Amery to prove the hollowness of this plea. Speaking 
in the House of Commons the Secretary of State for India had said 
on September 11 : 1 

“There is an immensely powerful case, while the war Is on, for retaining the 
ultimate control of Indian policy in the hands of His Majesty’s Government.” 

On Ootober 1, again speaking in the House of Commons, he had said : 

“In any such national government that were constituted there would of course 
have to be ultimate responsibility to Parliament.'’ 

The significance of the last quotation Lies in the fact that it was 
regarded as some of a reply to Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
Sir Sultan Law Member in Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Counoil, 
Ahmad's plea who in course of a speech made in the Central 
Legislative Assembly at New Delhi on September 18, 
11942) had said that “any proposal which has the unanimous support 
pi the Hon’ble members opposite cannot be lightly treated by any 
Government here or in England." 

“Hon'ble Members have been talking about ‘national government’ and that is 
h cry coming from all corners of India, but is it realized that national government 
cannot be imposed but it must be the creation of the fairly unanimous will of the 
people t With the consent of ail pnrties, it comeB In automatically where there 
ib a government of the people by the people and in places where there is a foreign 
government it has to be formed first by the people themselves and the proposal is 
submitted then to the Government of the day, and if denial, the so-formed national 
government asserts its will,” 

“•«..••■•I cannot conceive that if such a government is formed, His Majesty’s 

Government can possibly resist it.” 

The quotations made in Mr. Moore's statement from Mr, Amsry’s 
speeches throw overboard any hopes that Sir Sultan Ahmed might 
s sincerely have entertained in hie heart. Mr. Moore’s 

that was soon Bent comment on the Amery thesis—“nor would 

exposed aQ y British Dominion call that self-government or 
, tolerate the interference of Parliament”—ought to silence 
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all (be well-moaning politicians in India who are ever anxious to restore 
confidence in the intentions and declarations of the type of British 
politicians represented by the leading members of the present British 
Government. Sir Sultan Ahmed and politicians of hiB olass who, even 
though members of Lord Linlithgow's Executive Connell, cannot initiate, 
any talk of constitutional reform or advance in India even in the harem 
of this Council, should be serving their people better if they tried to test 
the virtues of the many powers that they are said to enjoy and exercise 
.as members of the Government in India. The country has demanded 
with one voice without being handicapped by differences in political 
beliefs and economic affiliations for “the transfer of de facto power now” 
to the representatives of the Indian people ; in their many speeches none 
of the Indian members of the Linlithgow team has shown that they do 
Bupport this demand and are prepared to stake their known and unknown . 
claims to political wisdom on the success of this “fairly unanimous will of 
the people." It would add to the political illumination of their people if 
they honestly confessed that they had no power in this behalf, as was 
done by his new colleague. Sir Mahomed UBman. 

He did it in course of replies to the interpellations addressed to him as 
representing the Government in the Gonnoil of State. These throw light on 
Members of the the exnet position of the members of the Governor* 
Governor General*! General’s Executive Council, exposing the preten- 
Coandi cannot sions of politicians who make a parade of their rights 1 
Initiate any poll- and privileges as members of the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy, 

tical change The public will remain grateful to Sir Mahomed Usman • 

for bringing them knowledge of the inner springs that move the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Mr. P. N. Sapru asked the innocent question whether the 
Government proposed to re-open negotiations for che formation of a 
Provisional composite Government at the centre"? The Government 
member, Sir Mahomed Usman, replied that this was “a matter primarily 
for His Excellency the Governor General and His Majesty's Government, 
rather than the Government of India.” The dialogue that then started 
is so interesting that we do nob make any apology for quoting it in full: 

“The Hon'ble Mr. Hosaain Imam; Do we take it that the formation of the 
Centra] Government is not a matter for the Governor General in Council bat that 
of the Governor General acting in his discretion ? N 

"The Hon'ble Sir Mahomed Usman : It is a matter for Hia Excellency the ! 
Governor General and His Majesty's Government, and not for the Executive Council. 

"The Hon'ble Pandit Hirday Nath Eunzrn: Are we to understand that 
the Govern men t of India has no concern with the subject and that it does not 
consider itself called upon to make recommendations on the subject for the con¬ 
sideration of Hia Majesty’s Government ? If this is its view, what ib it for f What 
are these wise and patriotic men in the Viceroy’s Executive Council for f 

_ “The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Ueman : It docs not fall within the normal juris¬ 
diction of the Executive Council. 

"The Hon’ble Mr. P. N. Sapru ' Am I to understand that the sole responsi¬ 
bility for advising Hia Majesty’s Government as regards the nature of the constitu¬ 
tion that should be worked in the interim period rests exclusively with the Governor 
General and that the Governor General in Council has no voice whatever in regard 
to this matter t Is this the position which the Indian members of the Council 
have accepted ? 

"The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Ueman : If the Governor General consults hia 
Executive Council, he gets its opinion. 

"The Hon’ble Mr. P. N. Sapru: Am I to understand farther that 
the Indian members of the Executive Council have no desire to offer on their own 

14 
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Initiative *py. nflvlce to Bt« Bxcrllrtiey the Goviritnr Qvnweljn ward to th» 
tnaoitfr In which the future GnVcrnnirOt of India should be eotnpoiwd * 

‘Hie Hoo'liie Sir Mi>h>-m«l Uhiuhii : I tie Gfivt-mment of lmils Act does not 
recognise the position of Imlinn members of tbo Gumcil as such." 

The rath or long quotation from the proceedings of the Central Legis¬ 
lature uiposos the utter unreality of the many constitutional changes that 
Non Congress ' w« ar<J askiid to believe are steps towards democratic! 
organisation* in adl-government in India generously taken by the 
healing np the British Government. Constitutional pundits may bold 

breach forth on their many virtues But the instinct of tbs 

vast majority of our people has appraised these at their proper value, 
that thoBe are not intended to lead us anywhere into the region of 
Swaraj for our country. It is in the back-ground of this knowledge 
that the efforts of non-Congreas politicians in India for a political 
truce for the duration ot the war have to be studied, and their, 
failure undi-rntood Mr. Rajag ipalachariar, ox-Premier in the Congress, 
Ministry in Madras, has been most active in trying to induce the rulers and. 
the ruled to follow the path of wisdom. The Rt, Hon’hle Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and the Rt, Hon'blo Mr. M. R Jaynkar whose success 
during, the : Gandlu-Irwin.negotiations has built (or them, a tradition 
as clover peace-makers have been unremitting in the same field The leaders 
of- the, Hindu Mahasabba, ep-ioiuHy its Working, President, Dr. 
Bhyama Frtsad Mukherjee, have laboured .in this thankless- task. The. 
mind of- the country was reflected in the appeal addressed to the 
Prime Ministeri of Britain an September 10 1 1942) by Indian public 
men amongst whom were tbe Chief Ministers of Bengal end Sind, Messrs 
Fikzlul Euq and All,ib Bakbsh, Dr. Sbyamn Prasad Mukberjee and, 
Naw*b Hubibulla.. of, Dacca, Ministers of Bengal, Sarder Baidev, Singh, 
Miniater. of the Punjab, Master Tara Singh, .President, Sbiromoni 
Prabandhak Commutes, Mr. Mahomed Zaher.uddia, President Ali-Iodia. 
Mounin Conference, Sir, S. R idhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor Benares Hinds, 
University, sir, Gokul Chuud NivruDg of the Punjab, Dr, S- Ansari^ 
General. Seurntary, of the Azad Muslim Board, Mr, Meher Chand 
Kbanoa, President, N-iW, Frontier Province Hindu Mahasabha, Mr, K 0. 
Neogy, M, L. A. (Central Legislative Assembly),, Mr. Giaai Sartar 
Singfi, M. L, At, (Punjab), Mr. N 0. Chattarjee, Working President 
of the Bengal Hindu Mahasahha, The constructive suggestion that 
they mads represented the Common demand of all sections of political 
opinion in India : 

“A lutimml government pledged to the (iippport of ^ the wir against the 
e»trf>Miir». coneiniliig of repre*rnti.uv*s or major political Interests, with complete 
animtomy In the internal mliniiiisiralinn during the period of the war and 
unfettered freedom thereafter, will wttirfy Utc dementi for independence put forth 
by all the political parties it| the country." 


To this appeal the British Prime Minister could send a-, reply that 
Was totally repelling. Political India regarded bis speech, made in 
Dlt . the House of Commons on the same date as the 

amongu Indians considered view of the British Government with 

stand la the way regard 'to tho hopes and aspirations of the Indian 
people. Pour months later, the statement issued on 
bihall of ths Scaading Committee, of the, Non-Party Conference 
sound >d the sansj spinal aui gave expression to the same feeling 
of frustration. Toj speeches made by British politicians during the 
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'months were described aa "savouries Of propaganda” designed »fcb 
eonvinoe "the doubting Americans and the 'S' m|«.thetic Chinese” 
that the root cause of tbe Indo-Britisb conflict lay "deep in the 
historic diversities of race, religion, culture and political outlook of the 
Indian people”. The war baa enabled tbe bureaucracy to monopolize 
and utilise all tbe powers of the 'State, to curtail tbe liberties of the 
.people, shaking their confidence and 'losing their eo-op.-ration. ‘And 
-tbe confession made by a certain member of I>ord Linlithgow’s 
Executive Oouncil that "the initiative for discussing vital political 
questions agitating the country in the Exehutive Council can .be 
•taken not by them but only by the Governor General” ought to be enough'to 
prove tbe true state of affairs. The impression has also been Created all the 
'world over that political freedom cannot arrive because the Vocal 
.political parties in India cannot agree to a definition bf what conltHated 
-this freedom, that th.-sa do not agree to a common formula of the 
functions and powers of the State as will evolve 'out -of their 
agreement, that the demand for "Pakistan” by the Muslim 'L-agu », 
o! a Kbaisa by tbe Sikbs, of the demand of tbe All*India D< pressed Glasses 
Conference made at its Nagpur sittings for "the transfer of Scheduled 
castes from their present places of habitation to separate Scheduled 
■castes villages away from and independent of Hindu villages”—these 
separatist conceits and ambitions are hard to reconcile and made to 
■serve as stones for tbe structure of an independent State. 

The All-India Muslim League Working Committee may 'reiterate 
•on August SO (1942) its 1939 stand that they were "ready ‘and 
willing as before to shoulder the burden and defence 
fiepsrattit concetti of the country, siugly or in co-operation with other 
and ambitious parties, on tbe basis that real share and responsibility 

is given in the authority of the Government in the 
■centre and the provinces within tbe frame-work of the pie^ent cons¬ 
titution, but without prejudice to tbe major p -litical issues involved 
in the framing of the future constitution ** Bufwben it passed thisresoln'- 
■tion it did not realize the difficulties it was creating for itself iu reaching 
agreement on the needs of the immediate situation by the clause of 
its August 20 resolution which Baid : "The Muslim League has been 
and is ready and willing to consider any proposals and negotiate 
with any party on a footing of equality for tbe s-tting up of a provi¬ 
sional government of India in order to mobilize the resources of tbe country 
for the purpose of the defence of India and successful prosecution 
of the war, provided the demands of Muslim India, as indicated 
above, are conceded unequivocally,” Tim .president of tbe Indian National 
Congress, Mouluna Abul K&lam Azad, and Mahatma Gandhi had offered 
to facilitate the formation of a proxifionol government for the immediate 
present by tbe leader of the Muslim League, "provid'd the Muslim 
League co-operated fully with the Congress in the demand for imnn diate 
independence without tbe slightest reservation, that independent India 
will permit the op. rations of Allied armies in order to check Axis 
aggression and thus to help both China and Russia,” To this offer the 
Working Committee of the Hindu Muhasabha made its protest in a 
resolution passed on August 31 11942}: "The Committee records its 
emphatic opinion that it wonld be lafal to the cause of naiionalittn 
and to the ordered evolution of free India if* as lias been suggested 
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Jn 'some quarters, the Muslim League alone with its present avowedly 
anti-national outlook is invited to form the government at the centre, 
and the Hindus will never accept such a government,*' 

British apologists plead that on the rock of these separatist conceits 
and ambitions have been shattered all the attempts that they have made 
to build up a united Indian State, free and indepen- 
^"nodeUnofl 11 dent, an equal among equals in the comity of modem 

Pakistan nations. The British brief that civil war will follow 

even “the orderly and peaceful withdrawal of British 
power from India” ha’s been aooepted by oertain other members of the 
■Alliance of which Britain and the United States are managing 
partners today. Ho body in India or outside is happy with the 
developments that have precipitated the crisis. The Chief Minister of 
Bengal, Mr. Fazlul Huq, appealed for sanity and rational judgment in 
meeting the situation; the Chief Minister of the Punjab, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, was asked what would he do if he 

■were -the Governor General of India ; he is reported to have 
replied; "Commit suicide,” giving voice to a pessimism that appeared 
to be more than justified. Sir Sikander, however, appeared to think 

that the Britishers were not standing in the way of agreement 

between the different parties in India; and he called upon all of 
them to face the Pakistan issue. He said at the same time that so far as 
he was “aware” the leader of the Muslim League “had not defined 
Pakistan”; it was “a slogan" yet. The "self-determination of terri¬ 
torial units” formed the corner-stone of the “Scheme of Indian Federa¬ 
tion” which he had sketched in July of 1939 ; the principle of this 
scheme did not “differ from the Oripps offer.” It is dear, however, that this 
principle differed wholly and totally from what is at the back of 

the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League. And it is a misfortune 
that Sir Sikander should have been removed from the field of his 
mundane activities before he could influence opinion amongst those 
of his co-religionistB who Bwear by the Pakistan "slogan.” 

There were other Muslim public men and publicists who regretted 
that when the Indian National Congress was "off the scene”, the 

„ leadership of the Muslim League should have failed 

problem" nod ” *° ta ka the initiative in wresting power from British 
the Nizam state hands. Dr. Syed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad (Deccan), 
one of the earliest- of the protagonists of Pakistan— 
of the ideas and ideals implioit in this separatist scheme—was one 
of them. In his pamphlet entitled —The Cultural Future of India — 
published in Ootober (1988), ho had outllnod the division of India into 
Hindu Zones" and “Muslim Zones.” Since then many personal and 
impersonal factors have played their part in accentuating the differences 
between Hindus and Muslims in India that had driven Dr. Latif to 
write his pamphlet. In Vol. II. of the Annual Register of 1938, 
we discussed Dr, Latif’s scheme, drawing attention to the perils 
inherent in it. After about five years of experience of the ways of 
politicians who have been exploiting his brain obild, the learned 
doctor of literature appears to have seen light. In an angry state¬ 
ment issued from Hyderabad (Deccan), on the eve of the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting at Bombay, he criticized Mr. Jinnah 
for his lapse in manners in dealing with political opponents, specially 
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the “language and style*’ of hia July 31 statement "so alien to Mus¬ 
lim cultural traditions.” And to us who have been one of the 
earliest of the critics of Dr. Latif's scheme, the sight cannot but be 
enjoyable when wo see him tearing to pieces the arguments that 
are trotted out to support it. Recognizing the difficulties that would 
be oreated for the Muslims, he said: 

“The reel Muslim problem does not concern so much the Muslims of those parts 
where they fora a majority and eaa, on that account, look after themselves under 
any constitution, as it concerns the Muslim minorities from Delhi, Lucknow, 
Patna downwards to Cape Comorin who will be rendered eternal orphans under 
Mr. Jianah’a plan. Besides, Hyderabad, the strong-hold of Muslim culture and tha 
rallying point for Indian Muslims, will be permanently segregated from the main 
current of Muslim life In India and, who knows, eventually smothered for ever. 

Dr- Abdul Latif is a child of Asaf Shahi traditions. In criticism 
What is Ita pises of bis scheme, we wrote the following in Vol. 
in Muslim Ufe II, of the Annual Register of the year 1988 ; 

“In the hot-house of Hyderabad (Deccan) many a crudity can be made to 
grow and flourish which would wilt and wither in the free air and sunlight of 
heaven. We know that with the fall of Muslim power in northers India this 
State in the Deccan has been the Mecca of Muslim dreamers of dreams of the 
restoration of Muslim supremacy in the country. Readers of the books of 
William Bcawen Blunt, a British friend of Muslims if ever there was one, 
specially hie book —India Under Ripen —can have glimpses of these men. Dr. 
Abdul Latif is or appears to be ft hne%l descendant of one of these men. Bis 
thesis shows that 20th century Islam in India cannot throw up better men than 
those who would build Chinese Walla round about certain areas in tbe country 
......Here in India in the 20th. century, Muslims are bring called upon 

to elect of free choice to live in glass houses so that their culture 
may blossom under artificial sunlight. Dr. Abdul LatifF and the school 
of thought that he represents forget the lesson of the words of Julius Germinus, 
Ph. D n Nizam Professor of Islamic Studies in the Visva Bharati, Santiniketan, 
Bengal, in his book —Modern Movements in Islam —that “dm inspiration for 
progress in Islamio culture came from outside Arabia and had ita origin in non- 
Aral >io sources,'' that “only deserts eau remain isolated, and only deserts can 
shelter a society separated by its ancestral and pristine exclusiveness from the rest 
of mankind.” 

To ns this oritioism stands as good os ever, even though in the 
hands of Mr. Jinnah and his followers the Latif 
thesis has undergone stranger transformations, so strange 
that one of the parents of the idea, Dr. Latif himself, 
has been driven to indite a stinging criticism of the 
men who have done so. These men have been 

"nursing unsophisticated Muslim masses on slogans of a brand of Pakistan 
the full and numerous implications of which, I have reason to believe, he and his 
Working Committee have neither studied nor attempted to grasp.” 

These words bear out the opinion of the late Sir Sikander Hyafc 
Khan that Mr. Jinnah has not “defined Pakistan.” Dr. Latif may he feeling 
Credal majority that bis disciples have disfigured beyond recognition his 

principle will scheme. And -there are people who may think that 

smother the being a Hyderabadi, his concern for the State of 

Bista® Sta e Hyderabad has angered him more than the ignorance 

or incompetence of the Mnslim League Pakistanis. For, there can be 

no manner of doubt that if a credal majority be made the guiding instru¬ 
ment of a State, tbe State of Hyderabad, as we know it today, 
will have to fade out. The population of the State is divided 
thus: about 130 lakhs Hindus and SO lakhs Muslims. By the Muslim 


Short- rigbteduau 
of Pakistanis 
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XeagQB ideology the majority population of Hindus .should decide the 
fate and future of this State : the Muslima, being a minority, can 
have all the safeguards that minorities can legitimately claim And 
it may be that with, the growth of linguistic nationalism the 70 
.lakhs of Telega-speaking people will float into the Andhra Province 
to-be-bom ; the 40 to 60 lakhs of Marhatti-qpeaking people will .go 
.to the Maharashtra of-tbe-future; and the 80 lakhs of Kanareee- 
•speaking population will go into Kannada Frovioce-to-be, This 
evolution may fulfil the destiny which Dr Latif has apprehended 
for his State. Therefore is it that we find a thought-leader amongst 
Hyderabad people impatient with the antics of the Muslim League 


confraternity. 

There are other Muslim puhiio men and publicists who have been 
showing in creasing anxiety with regard to the raoklesaneBS of the policy 
that has been inflaming communal differences in 
Aiad-Mnriim India. The Jumiat-ui~Ul> ma (an organization of Mus- 

Its'eeaiUiueat* lim divines), the Bed Shirts of the N-W-Frontier 

Province, the All-India Momin Conference are in this 
connection prominent in the public eye. These and certain other 
organisations have ao-operated in forming the Arad Muslim Conference 
with a view to neutralize the poison that the Muslim League has 
been injecting into the body politic of the country. The guiding spirit 
of this organization is Dr. Shaukatulia Ansari who has remained true 
to the leg&oy of nationalism left us by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
the late Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari, both of Delhi and both Presidents 
of the Indian National Congress. The eight organizations that constitute 
the units of the Azad Muslim Conference have at present to swim 
against the current, against the tide of fanaticism that is easy to release by 
raising the cry of Islam in danger. 


An episode in the Bengal Legislative Assembly daring its September 
{1942) session illustrated this. A member of the Ministerial Party, led by 
Mr. Pazlul Huq. moved or attempted to move au amend- 
What ft b fight- ment to a motion moved by the leader of the European 
log a gale it group supporting tbs official campaign of repression 

started after the passing of the Congress resolution. The 
Opposition led by Khwaja Bir Nazimuddin made it impossible for the 
mover of the amendment to proceed. In course of the heated discussion 
that ensued wherein the Deputy Speaker Syed Jelaluddin tried his utti-rmost 
to conduct the business of the House, the leader of the Opposition took the 
plea that the amplification of the motion sought to be moved by Syed 
Badrudduja concerned tfae entire Muslim community; and in elaborating 
this theme he cried out: "there is not a single Muslim member who believes 
in Lail'ha III alia hu Muhnmmanur J(a»ut-AH»h here he was interrup¬ 
ted. This cry was not called for and could have bat one purpose—to whip 
up the feelings of his followers in a sitting of a legislature where the 
eruption of such feelings should have had no place. It is against this policy 
and practice of the Muslim League that the Azad Muslim Conference has 
been fighting. One of fte constituents, tfae All-India Momin Conference, 
has, however, a more extended purpose. It is something like the Depressed 
Classes Conference which has been fighting against the crudities and 
cruelties of the Hindu social system. In the language of its President, 
Mr. Zaharuddin, his organisation 
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“represented tltnnjniui of the social revolt of' the lower ahshns of tt*< 
Mnslim cororouiii'j sgainrt theclve Muslim* who mainly occupied the seats of- 
power and formed the bulk of Muslim League membership.'* 


Wa have tried to outline above the many inflnetsoea that have 
worked towards worsening the relation between India and Britain in one 
of the fateful moments of history. We have to recognise 
a^aiorUnitr- ***** that by failing to discourage separatist tendencies 
nil weskaeiio* amongst the many peoples that make up the composite 
life of India, we have allowed imperialist-minded Britons t 
to pose as guardians of our destiny before the world. Eiouis Fischer’s picture 
of the spirit that prevails at the Viceregal Palace at New Delhi today 
recalls to memory tho days when Lady Minto presided' over it in 
Caloutta soon after Lord Gurzon’s fiat that had sought to divide the 
Beogalee people. State policy in India- may try to create and. put 
difficulties iu the way of our political ideal. But on- the sacobse of 
onr strivings for unity of purpose and action, on our ability to remove 
these difficulties in the way, will depend the realisation of our hopes 
and' aspirations for political freedom. The many agitations against' 
bureaucratic mishandling of affairs, against the placing of India’s 
interests at the mercy of those 1 of Britain, against' the emasculation 1 of 
the fighting spirit of the people—all these have been steps towards 
ridding, us o! oar weaknesses- During-this process* other weaknesses 
of ours have come to the surface. The history of India 

since the days of Baja Ram Blohun Boy has been the history 

of these strivings of ours after better life. The men and. women of 
that generation were moved by the same impulses as, aftir a-century, 
we am. The impedimenta that our short-sighted ness or greed may put 
in our way, in the process of getting these out of our way we will, 
strengthen ourselves. This is the psychology of all the politics in India, 
the testing stone of the genuineness of all our activities. Since the 
advent of Mahatma Gandhi into the leadership of our national efforts, 
our people are being' called upon to fight on two fronts—one against 

the State in India ooutToiled by non-Indians, the other against the > 

many individual and group) weaknesses that stand in the way of-our 
goaL 


British imperialists, however, find it difficult to place him in their* 
scheme of things. The Secretary of State for India in the Churchill 
Cabinet has called him the "arch saboteur” because’ 


Gandhljl A British he has dared to challenge their pretensions and put to 
distortion ol Jiimt* the- test their declarations about freedom and democracy. 

He is the* leader of "fifth columnists" to their perverted • 
imagination. These people forget what their- regime owed to him, to his 
philosophy of non-violence. Mr. Amsry’s leader of to-day may be alarmed ’ 
and nauseated by the sight of “a seditious Middle Temple lawyer, 1 striding 
half naked up the steps of the.Viceregal Palace......to parley on equal' 

terms with the representative of the King Emperor." President Da 
Valera and Michael Collins were more than seditious, and Mri' 
Churchill’s - leader of the early twenties had to “shake hands-with 
murder” when negotiations began- for the ending of the “Black and Tan” 
regime established iu Ireland for breaking the spirit of the Irish people. 
The Churchill and Amery methods of political controversy cannot have' 
an abiding: place in-the pages of - history. Already- these” have* grown-' 
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irrelevant;. Ono of the older statesmen of the British Empire, Field 
Marshal Ian 8muts, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, 
realized this when he said : 

“It is sheer nonsense to talk of Gandhi as a fifth columnist. Ho Is a great 
man. He is one of the great men of the world, and ho is the last person to be 
placed in that category. Ho is dominated by high spiritual ideals. Whether those 
ideals are always practicable in our difficult world is another question.” 

Pearl Buck, reviewing Louie Fischer's book— A week with Gandhi — 
deplored the way in which English Tories and their hirelings^ had 
made a "monstrous figure" of this frail man. “Thera 
Hi* non-violence j 3a8 been m oro dobato and disouBsion and fury over 
British rule this ® on in the last year than there has been 
over any other porson in our generation except, 
perhaps, HitlerAnd Mrs. Buck thinks that this ‘distortion of our 
times' 1 iB best illustrated in the British view of Mahatma Gandhi. 

"If they wore able to appreciate Gandhi, they ought to be thankful that he 

has believed in non-violence, for this has prolonged the British Empire in India. 

Gandhi haB -held back the spilling of blood for this generation. It is doubtful 
whether he can bold it book much longer,” 

The orrest of Mobatma Gandhi and othor loaders of the 'Indian 
National Oongroes consequent on the passing of the resolution on 
“Quit India" by the All-India Congress Committee, 
Bengal Government and the outbreak of violence that followed this arrest 
‘‘pnjaBel” Congress ^sars testimony to what Pearl Buok said. The Goven- 
P government in meat of India booklet brings out the wide ramifioa- 
Midoapur tions of the movement. Wo have referred to it 

already. The Government of Bengal published on 
December 6 (1942) a communique whioh said ; 

‘Their intention in which for some time they imd at least succeeded, was to 
isolate Gontai end Tamiuk sub-divisions and to eliminate completely ail signs of 
ordered government and the administration established by law. To that end they 
had set up and they are still unfortunately maintaining in areas where authority 
has not been completely restored a regime of intimidation, persecution and extortion 
directed against the representatives of Government and those amongst the inhabitants 
who are, or are suspected to be, in favour of the maintenance of law and 
order....-Officers administering departments of Government within the locality had 

been detained, or evicted or in some cubos cruelly beaten.Bubvorsive elements 

contrived to establish os the machinery of tiielr ancendaney, centres of administra¬ 
tion with a parody of all the paraphernalia’of ordered government—parallel district 
organisations, so-called courts and jails, centres for the training of ’volunteers* 
and a number of so-called ’thanos’. 


The .Chief Minister of Bengal, Mr. Fazlul Huq, who was Home 
Minister also, in his speech made *in the month 
of February (1948) in . tljp Bengal Legislative 
Assembly gave finishing touches to this story ; 


Mr, Fazlol Hug’s 
picture 


"Government have in their possession abundant evidence to show that for 
sometime previous to the adoption by the All-India Congress Committee of the 
Ailaiiabsd resolution on tbs btb August, there was something like a network of 

parallel administration Bet up in the district of Midoapur.there were the 

Commissioner, the District Magistrate, tho Bub-Divisional officers, there were 
Criminal Investigation Department, the Intelligence Branch, and the Police and so 

forth of th* Congress..that otter the 8lh August when lawlessness broke out in 

Midoapur, these Police officers of the Congress arrested persons, snd tho jails of 
tho Congress which wore ceiled Gandhi jails were Ailed with persons arrested by 
Congress volunteers. And there was evidence to show that many of these 
persons who ceiled themselves volunteers and the Polico of the Congress actually 
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oornmined set* of violence on vilUgen who restated their attempts to prevent 
law sod order . * 

Mrs. Pearl Back appears to have sensed right ■when she said that "Gandhi 

is too wibb a man not to know that his work is nearly done..now ha 

knows frankly that another mast come forth. The 
The present & the new leader will not believe in or practise non- 
tmmediate tutor* violence.” The outburst of violence raises the 
qnestion—is it the prelude to the end of the Gandhi 
era ? This qnestion will be exercising the mind of the rulers and 
the ruled alike for sometime to come. The reprisals of the police 
and military have aocsrbated feelings that will continue to fester 
Indo-British relations. The stories told fay members in the September 
session (1942) of the Central Legislature—the Legislative Assembly . 
and the Council of State—and in the Bengal Assembly, show that 
civilised governments, even democratic governments, do not come; .i very 
creditably out of the test when popular feelings get out of control. 
What has been done in India in 1942-48 does not differ from 
what O’Dwyer and Dyer did in the Punjab in 1919. 

A member of the Council of State, Eai Bahadur Sri Narain 
Mahtha, giving his experiences to his fallow members on September 
. 23rd 11942) said that “these sights will haunt” him 
Government to . dying day. In course of his tours through 

reprisal* Bihar villages as leader of the National War Front 
organization, financed by Lord Linlithgow’s Govern¬ 
ment, his eyes saw "all wealthy shops in the bazar looted; entire 
villnges hurnt not by the mob but by the soldiers and by the 
police” ; and "even the simple-minded villager has begun to compare 
British methods of maintaining law and order with what he has 
been told about Axis methods in occupied countries”. 


A leader of tbs Anglo-Indian community and a nominated member 
of the Central Assembly, Mr. Anthony, found it difficult to ‘‘dogmatise or 
apportion blame unequivocably” in the medley of an 
"What produced tbs almost bewildering variety of sentiments—“of national 
disturbances pride, of a sense of frustration, and a spirit of negation." 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths, a spokesman of the Ruropean 
community in the Central Assembly, who has resigned from the 
Indian Civil Service to serve his community, in his speech during 
the debate on the official motion on the disturbances in India, indicated 
the “three factors*’ that played their part in “producing the disturbances ” 
These war b—“ profound and widespread mistrust of British intentions 
which exists in large classes of the Indian public **; the plain fact 
that “in all parts of the country people are finding it hard to get 
food grains, kerosine, and many other essential commodities and if 
they get them at all, they have to pay very high prises" ; the third 
factor is “the determination of the Congress Party to have its own 
way at all oosts.” Mr. Eshitish Chandra Neogy drew attention to 
the bitterness caused by the working of the “evacuation” and “denial” 
policy adopted by the Government, On the 4th April last, as "many 
as 85 villages” in the district of Noakhali (Bengal) were "simultaneously 
evacuated at the shortest possible notice” ; five days later the Government 
officer concerned recommended “scales of compensation” so poor and so 
arbitrary that “no civilised Government can support it.’’ It was 4 
15 
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.panic measure. The people were "not allowed to take away their 
standing hate from their villages" ; the sites in which they were to 
live was of their own choosing ; the Government did their doty or 
thought that they had done their duty to the people by simply 
driving them from the homes of their fathers. And any body 
coming to the help of these people incurred the displeasure of 
the bureaucracy. 

The case of Sri Satish Chandra Das-Gupta, life and soul of the 
Shad! Pratisthan of Sodepur (Bengal), the summary way in which be 
was called upon to leave the district of Noakhali 
within 24 hours, lays bare a mentality that is 
Khadl PraiUtbaa conceited with the enjoyment of power irresponsible 
and unanswerable to public opinion in India, and 
unresponsive to the feelings of the people. For more than 20 years 
he has been serving the people whenever they were distressed 
by Datnre or by men. He gave up all personal and family concerns 
and dedicated his superb powers of organisation, hie technical know¬ 
ledge and inventive genius to the service of the poor and the lowly. 
As one of the organisers of the north Bengal flood relief work, as 
secretary of the Sankat Tran Samity, through which the sufferers 
from the earth-quake in Bihar and from other acts of nature in any 
part of the country were served, Satish Chandra Das-Gupta has 
built a place for himself in the affections and estimation of people 
of different starfca of society in far distant parts of this country. For 
many years workers of the Khadi Pratisthan have boon organising 
constructive activities among a section of the- people of Feni. To 
this area, made fruitful by their labour, Satish Chandra Das-Gupta 
came about the middle of 1942 ; he was quietly doing the work 

that he had ohoeen for himself. When the movement of selective 

Satyagraha was started in 1940 Gandhiji had desired him "to stay 
outside of it and devote (yourself) exclusively to rural re-construction.’* 
He ehose Feni in the distriot of Noakhali. But he could not shut 
bis eyes to the Bufferings caused to the people by evacuation orders 
passed on villagers in his neighbourhood. He organised medical 
relief for them, treating about 200 oases of virulent cholera with success, 
the death rate being only 10 to 12 per cent. 

To this man of peace and constructive genius came an order in 
the after-Doon of July 19 (1942) asking him to leave the dis- 
How be baa been Wet within 24 hours. In reply he intimitated his 

■erring the people inability to do so leaving his work of servioe 

*?fj de incomplete. In hia letter tj(j the district magistrate, 

B * aJ he stated all these facts and more—how he 

had taken up with the Bengal Ministry the matter of the 
removal of the many grievances of the evacuees, of proper 

compensation for disturbance to their life and provision for land 

whereon they could build their life anew ; how he had informed the 

Revenue Minister, Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, that the Bihar 
Government had been paying H5 per cent “for crop value of evacuated 
laud as against the proposed 60 per cent as at Feni.” The Bengal 
Minister and his secretary, Mr, B„ R. Ben, I 0, 8., were all 

sympathy for the sufferers, but they could, if appears, do very little. 
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It has not yot been explained why there- should have been the 
difference in the rate of compensation as between Bengal and Bihar. 
In hie letter to the district magistrate, Satish Chandra Das-Gupta 
attempted to enlist his help on the side of a purely humanitarian. 
plan and project, and related to him the history of his own efforts 
in thiB behalf; be also told him bow the experiences of the April evacuees 
had been sorrowful in the extreme, a petition addressed to the same, 
officer by villagers bearing ont the truth of this plea: "When we 
see the present condition of evacuees, we can hardly put any 
reliance upon promises and assurances regarding the fatnre which 
may come from the Government." Satish Chandra Das-Gupta was 
put inside the Alipore Central Jail where he has been devoting his 
abundant energies to set right the Dairy and the Weaving Department 

of the Jail. . 

» i 5 ‘(\\ 

But this is not all. Things have happened in the country which 
shows the State in India in one of its most repulsive moods. The 
Government adopted the policy of "a tooth for a 
Dr ilnkh*™lse’?* Bd fcooth ' an for an eye”; in reply to brick-bats 

eharge-iheet bullets were Bent. It is no body's case that brutality did 
not characterize the happenings at Chimur where as in 
places of Bibar policemen were killed or burnt to death. But the 
Government reprisals that followed did not leave observers in doubt 
that persons exercising powers of the State did not much differ 
whether they belonged to the Nazi or Fascist group or to the 
democratic and Bolshevik group. Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukhorjee, finance 
minister of Bengal till the middle oi November (1942), related in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly the story of "provincial autonomy” in 
action. In course of his speech explaining the circumstances that had 
led to his resignation, be narrated the doings of the police and the 
military in the districb of Midnapnr where, according to official version, 
had been established an "alternate” government. , 

Detailed information was handed oveT to us, including list of houses that 
were raided aud burnt by or under the direction of the police and the military. 
I banded over one such long list to some of the highest officials in the Home 
Department ou the very day of the fateful cycloue of October and urged them to 
see that the barbarous acta complained of came to on immediate cud.” 

The spirit revealed in the activities related above continued rampant 
even when the districts of Midnapnr and the 24-Perganahs were 
The “steel struck by typhoon and cyclone, dealing death to more 

frame" & its than 80,000 people in course of 15 minutes. Ihis 

rurespor.slveneis disaster did not "wash away all the bitterness and 
nmon > *■ the sore from tbe minds of the officials and the 

local public alike", to quote the poignant words of Dr. 

Shyamaprasad Mukherjee; it did not ‘ bind them together in 
noble determination to alleviate human sufferings.” The police and 
the military are organized animalism controlled by the State -and 
released to work their animalism out on the civilian population when 
it suited the temper or policy of the managers of the State. We are living 
in times when the manage^of States have to encourage and exploit this 
animalism for the service of “total war ’, and they cannot afford to he too 
squeamish in judging of these outbursts of the beast in men. There- 
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fore ia it that we find Lord Linlithgow’s Government almost philoso¬ 
phically unconcerned with, these happenings even after the heat and 
excitement for the maintenance of tlaw and order have subsided. 
The district magistrate of Midnapnr is credited with inditing a report, 
"recommending that in view of the political misdeeds of the 
people nob only should Government withhold relief, but it should 
not permit any non-offioial organisation to conduct relief in the 
affeoted area for one month," to quote the words from Dr. Shyamaprasad 
Mukherjee’s speech. This policy was recommended with a view to teach 
the "rebels" a lesson. The mad “policy of relief by day, and raid and repres¬ 
sion by night” was not found contradictory by any of “the high command 
of the happy coterie at the Secretariat.” This in spite of the 30gerness 
expressed by the political leaders of Midnapnr, kept within prison walls, 
and carried to the Government by the Ministers themselves to end all 
political controversies and activities in the district and concentrate all 
attention on the saving of lives and relieving the distress of the people. 
In sheer disgust with the farce of "provincial autonomy" and from a sense 
of helplessness with conditions such as Were revealed at Noakhali and 
Midnapur, Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee was left no choice but to resign. 
His letters to Lord Linlithgow and the Bengal Governor Sir John Herbert 
explaining the whole series of causes of the present discontents have been 
put into the list of “proscribed literature". “A Minister's accusation of 
autocratic misrule need not be replied to with faots and figures but 
must be suppressed under arbitrary rules”—this procedure exposes the 
unreality of the power that is said to have been transferred to Indian 
Ministers in the provinces.. 

' It is understandable ■ that the Indo-Brifcsah bureaucracy in Lidia 
should have been driven to adopt the policy of reprisals directed 
against the "rebels”, open and secret. But their 
Control M failure to tackle the food situation in the country. 

Conference! to maintain the "food front" intact as a requirement 

of the 'total war" in which they were engaged, 
imparts s sinister meaning to all their activities. Their Price 

Control Conferences, their “Grow More Campaigns" have proved to 

be mere . window dressing to impress the world. The Government 
of Lord Linlithgow failed to read the signs of the coming 

danger or refused to read those aright. It may be a barren 

controversy today when thousands of men, women and children have 
been dying of starvation in the cities and villages of Bengal to 
exchange arguments with regard 1 to responsibility for this state of 

affairs. Bub there Is a value in this recrimination if we are to be 

guided by one of the greatest masters of recriminatory literature, 
the present Prime Minister of Britain, when he uttered the words : 
‘The use of recriminating about the past is to enforce effective 
action at the present." In India, however, the angry controversies 
in the Central Legislature end in the Bengal Legislature have not 
borne any fruit except exposing tba anti-social activities of profiteers, 
speculators and thjir supporters and patrons in different rungs of 
State authority, 

. The upward, trend of 'i prices in’ the country becomes vivid when 
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wa compare the coat-of-living index of the working class people as 
iit has merged from 100 (the pre-war base) to 21S 
parcbe*o» m & D ri*e on the day of the last month of 1942. The 

F ln prioea average price of varieties of rice has leapt to above 600 
per cent, that of atta by 600 per cent; tbe price 
of coal shooting up more than 200 per cent; the price of doth more 
than 300 per cent. Confronted by a situation that was forcing 
vast masses of the people to the brink of starvation, the Government' 
of Lord Linlithgow did not show by their activity that they were 
anxious about It. They had organized a vast campaign of purchase 
of food grains for their military, for the needs of “strategic feeding” 
of peoples in Iran, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and even Soviet Bussia, 
compelling the people of India to go on short ration so that these 
other peoples may live and support the Allied cause. The activities 
of the "United Kingdom Commercial Corporation”, financed by the 
British Government and drawing sustenance and prestige from this* 
all-powerful connection, have been decisive in forcing exports from- 
India- For, it has not been possible for tbe Government of India t a 
subordinate branch of tbe Government at London, to disoblige this 
powerful commercial institution in its demands on the resources of 
this oountry to be sent by it out to any part of the world where 
British interests and policies required these to be sent. 

The full Btory of suoh purchases, as were done by the "United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation” and tbe other ■ agencies of tbe 
Government, both central and provincial, will never be known. 'The 
Government are unwilling to make a full statement of these matters ; 
and the various devices they have adopted to shut out enquiries have 
made the public more suspicious. 


In Bengal where an "autonomy ministry” is said to be function¬ 
ing, tbe members of the Ministry have been hard put to it in 
satisfactorily explaining, the ciroumstanees that had led 
•BieuJatioB io appointment 0 f various "agents” for purchasing 

from these rice and paddy on Government account for the purpose 

of feeding their military and other essential services, 
as also tor what has been called the ''denial policy”, the policy of 
denying to the expeoted Japanese invaders any “surplus” food products in 
possession of cultivators and other people of the countryside in the 
coastal areas at the top of the Bay of Bengal. In discussions raised in 
the Bengal Assembly, and through interpellations addressed to the 
Government, the veil thrown over these transactions has been sought to 
be lifted a little with not much of a success. Names of well-known- 


businessmen have bees brought into the arena of discnsBicn and vague 
‘ suspicion—Shaw Wallace & Co., Ispahani & Oo., Mirza All Akbar, H. N. 
Datta A Sons., Steel Bros, to mention only a few. They were appointed by 
the Government ob distinguished from the Ministry tobny rice and paddy 
on their account with a view to remove these to safer places far beyond' 
the reach of the Japanese invaders. The world does not know how 
this paddy and rice were used—whaf proportion was- used tor fcbtf 
military and the other essential war services, and what proportion for 
the civilian population and what proportion for the “strategic feeding^* 
of foreign countries. It to difficult to trust the figures that have 
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been given of these purchases and disposals. Bat this the world 
knows that these purchases were responsible for the creation of 
conditions that encouraged profiteering. The control of millions of 
m&unds of food grains that passed into the hands of a few 
individuals or groups of men favoured what is known as “cornering", 
and panio set in. The Central Government on whose account these 
purchases were made did nothing to halt the progress of this panic. 
People rather saw prices of food grains jumping up ; and public men 
and publicists who have read of the process by which scarcity and 
famine conditions had been created before saw in these Government 
purchases the beginnings of a catastrophe in the life of their people. 
Those of Bengal recalled the 1769-70 famine that had coincided with 
the establishment of British rule. It had ravaged the eastern districts 
of Bihar and the western districts of Bengal, killing off one-third— 
about one crore men, women and children—of the population. The 
peasantry of those days had complained that “the military wrung 
from them their last chance ol subsistence." 

In the present year the country, thrown Into a "total war," appre¬ 
hended worse conditions ; Government’s silence and evasive communiques 
of assurances added to the confusion of things. In 
Corruption in the Bengal Assembly a European member in moving 

iiigb place*" a resolution in the last week of March (1943) when 

the Fazlul Hnq Ministry was tottering to its fall, 
criticising the "Government for their failure to deal with black 
marked and speonlation in and hoarding of foodstuffs'drew attention to 
bow things like these were being managed. In England a profiteer 
was punished with a maximum penalty of 14 years’ penal servitude ; 
in Bengal “he haB been rewarded with progressive removal of price 
control, embargoes and polite warnings-" His concluding words were 
startling : 

1 “In the resulting spate of profiteering we are afraid that many parsons In 
high places have not been free from suspicion, holding the view that Government 
polioy has aided and abetted profiteering and speculation, we have no option but to 
regard this as a fundamental issue,. 

In conrsa of the same session, a member of the Opposition, said to 
be the senior pomer of the firm of Ispahani & Go,, charged the “Purcha- 
Government °? 8 °® cer " , of the Government as "himself...buying 
profiteering la ab °ve tho maximum price . It came out also that while 

rice ft paddy the Government “agents" had bought rice at Bs. 6-4 as., 

at the highest, that rice was being sold to the Army at 
Bs. 11 and to the Oeylon Government at Bs. 10-9 as. Paddy was bought 
at Bs. 4-0-4 p., and Bold at Bs, 6-6 as., at the highest. This profiteering 
either by the Government or by its “agents", started the “spate of profit¬ 
eering" of which Mr. Hamilton has spoken. The Government of Lord 
Innlithgow has not frankly stated what bas been the value and amount 
of their own purchases, and in the absence of these facts there have been 
surmises and suspicions that have added to the sense of 

insecurity created as the result of British defeats in Burma, Malaya 
and in the Bay of Bengal area. And speculators and profiteers have been 
exploiting the situation^ for all that they were worth, and in the process 
have, been able to drive their countrymen tp, starvation and famine. 
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It ia difficult to explain why the Government should have adopted this 
ostrioh policy with regard to the scarcity of food-staffs that threatened 
wide areas in the country—Bengal, Malabar, Cochin, Travao- 
core, to name a few. The people felt in their bones the gnawings of 
hunger ; and as early as September, J.942, the Bengal Legislature was 
voicing forth the sufferings and fears of greater sufferings felt 
by the people. The Bengal Ministry, headed by Mr. Pazlul Huq, or 
the Bengal Government, made the declaration that "in the opinion of 
the Government", there was “sufficient quantity of rios for the whole 
Province of Bengal,” while the people were baying rice at double the 
prioe existing a year before, that is, at three times the pre-war price. And 
the Central Government was looking helplessly on while profiteers, 
speculators, boarders, and the rest of the clan of parasites were 
fattening on the distress of the masses. An All-Parties Conference 
resolution held up this failure for the judgment of all times in very 
moderate terms: “Judging by the Government's industrial polioy 
during the war and the failure to provide the people with sufficient 
food at reasonable prices, it has failed in vital matters affecting the 
nation in this orisis." The many U. 8. correspondents who had coma 
to India in the wake of U. S. forces were confronted with scenes of 
poverty and wretchedness in material life that appeared to have 
startled them. One of them wrote to his paper: "For many Indians 
the line 1 between perpetual hanger and real starvation is thin. Last 
week (the third week of December, 1942) that line was thinner than 
ever." 

And 1 while Lord Linlithgow’s Government has hew apologetao in 
India pleading that all have blundered, it has been briefing the 
Secretary of State for India with stories of hoarding and 
New* of food profiteering that were intended to transfer the whole 
scarcity rationed blame on the shoulders of the people of India. Side 
by side the polioy of silence was being imposed on 
Indian and foreign correspondents who might be tempted to tell the 
full story of the break-down of civilised government. An Angto-Indian- 
paper— The Civil & Military Gazette of Lahore in whioh Budyard 
Kipling had tried his hand in singing songs of the imperial glory of 
Britain—has been driven to expose this trick : 

‘The foot Is that foreign newspaper correspondents an not permitted to 
cable abroad even the bare facts of deaths and hospital admissions due to starvation 
iasoed daily in Calcutta by the Director of Information to the Bengal Government. 
Some account of the prevailing distress ia permitted to be cabled provided the bare, 
horrible faats are toned down by descriptions of Government measures to alleviate 
the distress—measures whioh are so often good intentioue......Correspondents must 

not tell the British and American public the blunt facts of the situation." 

Aa we write, this knowledge of British failure carried to all parts 
of the world has not eased the situation for the famine-stricken 

* ii , »_..... people. Food from outside India, rice specially, 

going down la o&onot fee had for the mere asking* To arrange 

spits of “Grow for transport of wheat in these days whan the 
more Food” seas are infested by submarines and ships are 

campaigns difficult to get from the needs of war, is a 

question of weeks not of days—the precious weeks that may 
mean death to millions in India, while Canada, the United 
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States and Australia may not know what to So with their bumper 
crops. In countries placed in snob a predicament the Stats would bare 
taken the lead in conserving food products or increasing their stock 
by the efforts of their own people. In Britain they have been doing 
it. The world has been told that the British people who had been 
producing food to last them for three months only, the rest coming 
from beyond the seas and oceans, have since the war began been pro¬ 
ducing double their accustomed quota.' Women have been eet to 
agricultural work in increasing numbers under the impulse of a dire 
-national need. Though the number of people employed in British 
agricultural activities ore fewer now by about 8 to 4 lakhs than during 
the laBt war, the production of food-stu£fs has grown from more 
to more by the use of tractors. In June, 1989, these numbered 58,000; 
in July, 1940, these numbered about 75,000. In India Lord Linlithgow's 
Government initiated with the beating of big gunB a campaign of “Grow 
more Food”, spending on this account about a orore of rupees through 
the provincial administrations. When the member in charge of 
"Lands", Bardar Jogendra Singh, was bolding forth on the great 
things expected of this campaign, he was asked whether he could 
supply tractors, fertilisers, seeds and other essential things to get the 
qniok results that were needed. He confessed bis inability to do any 
of these things. The result has been stalking through the country la the 
shape of skeletons that were onoe men, women and ohildren. A 
report of the Bombay Agricultural Department shows that in the year 
1941—* 42 , the area under rice diminished by more than 2i per cent; 
that under wheat by more than 12 per cent; that under millets by 
more than 6j par cent; only cotton and ground-nuts showed an increase. 
In the district of Hooghly in Bengal the oropped area showed a 
decrease of about 45 per cant in course of the last 50 years, neither 
the people nor the Government being able to halt this rot. Even 
after the money spent in the campaign in this province during 1942—*48, a 
sum of about 21 lakhs of rupees, the area under the rioe crop showed 
a decrease of about 8 per cent. These figures tell their story how the 
agricultnral-minded Governor-General has baeen able to organise the 
food front in India. 

But this is not the end of the story of the distress of the people, 
, Food has been made scarce. And they have been going about in rags. 

_ . . All this while they have for generations, at least for 

dothmdurtr^ two generations, been making sacrifices to build up the 
trade mechanized cotton textile industry in the country. 

From a rough estimate one, can say that Bince 1902 
when the stirrings of “Swadeshi" ieeling were spreading over the 
country, they have helped the industry with a bounty of Ea. 400 
crores of rupees ; a certain amount of this in the shape of preference 
for Indian mill-made things “even at a sacrifice”, as the Congress re¬ 
solution of 1906 had it; a certain amount was paid in the shape of 
higher prices for Swadeshi cloth by the imposition of countervailhig 
duties as against British and Japanese textiles. Mahatma Gandhi has 
told ns in bis book —Bind Swaraj —how shamelessly the Bombay 
and Ahmedabad mill-owners exploited the "Swadeshi" sentiment of the 
-Bengalee people roused to fury by the Cnrzonian partition of their 
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provinoe. We had expected that the brood of these exploiters would 
be vanishing under the inspiration of tbs all-India awakening whioh 
Gandhiji has been working for. But the experiences of 1942, 

and 1943 bare belied these expectations. Indian cotton-, 

mill-owners and traders in cloth have shown themselves to be as 
nnsorupulons and greedy as their predecessors of our youth during 
the “Swadeshi" days. A pair of a hones that could be supplied to 
the customer for Rs. 4 was sold for Bs. 10. During this long-drawn 
' torture of the people we have nob heard of any leader of the textile 
industry and trade making an effective public protest against the spirit of 
profiteering that has seized their members. We have known many 
of these mill-owners as patriotic men, helping the cause of the “fighting 
Indians"- Many of them started their life under the inspiration 
of the "Swadeshi" movement of the first decade of the 20th ctntury. 
But it will be counted against them that things should 
have been allowed to happen in their industry and trade that 
ground the face of their own people. By tolerating these things 
they have not shown themselves to be better than the conductors of 
the system of administration that has made possible the “All-India 
Disgrace" of bringing conditions of famine into India, as the Calcutta 
Anglo-Indian daily has described the economic debacle. For, there 
cannot be any manner of doubt that only a few amongst our 
industrialists and businessmen have come out of the test with clean 
and unprofiteering hands. An Indian publicist has to. record such 
a verdict with sorrow aud shame. . . 

The last six mouths of 1942 thus ends with India-wide frustration 
caused by State policy, aided by profiteering and speculation that have 
brought the people face to faoe with the dread word and 
cm* olVodo-— fa® 6 — famine. In both these developments men of Indian 
Briiiiii leatlou birth have by their weaknesses and greed played 
their ignoble part. It is a common-place in any talk 
on Indian politics to say that lack of faith as between < India and 
Britain stands in the way of the solution of the Indo-Britisb problem. 
The growing complexities of World War II. of the 20th century have 
brought this to the fore, to the forefront of international 
affairs. In things big or in things small, this lack of faith 

has been erupting into attention. In the failure of the Cripps 
mission we b&w it ; is the discussion in the Central Legislative 
Assembly on the apportionment of expenses as between India and 
Britain initiated by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta on the 22nd of September 
(1942) we noticed it; speaking from the bitter experience of the last 
great war Indian members went on pressing for a clear exposition 
from the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman, lest India be 

“presented with a fait accompli or were going to be asked for a post 
facto approval of the decision" taken by the Government, to use the 
words of Bandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra expressive of a deep distrust 
of British financial practice. Mr. Churchills "fatuous casuistry" with 
the census figures of India can be traced to. the same cause. 

British poliey in India is victim to an inner contradiction during a 
war which .is said to being waged in defence of democracy and 
freedom. It finds itself punishing those activities in India that the War 
l&U) 
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Cabinet in London enoourages people in Europe under Nazi rule to 
carry on to sabotage Germany’s war preparation. Geurge 
Contradiction Edinger writing in the Overseas Daily M<til of June 
b * E?E£l 0a 27 (1942i has described the horrors perpetrated 
by the Nazis in "occupied Europe”, and in 
doing so appealed to international agreements that bar snch 
barbarities ; "Taking hostages is against all international law. According 
to the Hagno Convention, "No grneral penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, 
can be inflicted on a population on account of the acts of individuals.'’ 
Tn India the Government that represents him has been merrily 

imposing "collective fines" on the people, making a speciality of 
choosing the Hindus alone for punishment as helping the saboteurs. British 
imperialists blinded by the enjoyment of irresponsible State authority 
over India’s millions has no appreciation of the funny side of this 
contradiction. They have been playiog with the faith of millions in 
every part of the globe. We have seen how the Press of the United 
States was very oritical and condemnatory of the "Quit India" idea 
of the Indian National Ooogreas and the disturbances that have followed 
the arrest and detention of Congress leaders and other nationalist 
workers whose nnmber has reached more than fifty thousand. Bat in 
October {19421 we find the London Times bemoaning that "Ami rican opinion 
Is now once more predominantly oritical of the British official attitude......" 

We have read what complacent officialdom in Delhi-Simla thought 
of the disturbances that kept engaged its police and military for 

more than two months. In August—September it 

Whst ol ths thought these a "touch and go" affair ; in October is was 
future like standing on an ant-hill. Siuce then India 

has been kept busy with hunting for food in 

dnst-bins, driven thereto by a men-oreated scarcity. A Govsraor-General 
who began his career in India with the distribution of stud-bulls as 
a symbol of agricultural advance has bis last days in India clouded 
by conditions of famine. The world has been watching with painful 
suspense the issue of the battle between the self-respect of India and 
the needs and necessities of an imperialist Britain. We do not yet 
know what it will be in the near future. It may appear that 

the "revolt" of awakened India has been beaten down ; that 
there is no India to take account of; that there sire 

only Hindus, Muslims, 8ikhs and Christians to claim patches 

of the country for tbeir own and find satisfaction in crowing from 
these dung-heaps; it may appear that scarcity of foodstuffs has 

driven the urge to r political freedom from the minds of the people. 
But history does not uphold such short-sighted satisfaction. The soul 
of cations has a habit of waiting for decades and centuries to assert 
its eelf-retpeot. Mr. Churchill’s predecessor in office declared that the 
Government of India Act of 1985 will "settle" the India question for 
m generation at least. It baB not even for half a dozen years. What 
was said of Ireland by a historian is of universal application: 

"The lush Free Bute may 'settle' (he pritblem of Ireland for a generation, 

perhaps for two, perhaps for a decade—but it does not eeitio..Ireland. For 

always Ireland waits, Always that unconscious soul of her waits, under the 
pressure of events, for opportunity to rise above the threshold of consciousness, to 
flare upwards, to astonish the world—sod Ireland..,..,. 1 ' - . 

Bn will it bo in India —(Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Ch, Deb). 
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The Viceroy’* Extended Council 

Sir New Member* appointed 

It wa* announced from Mew Delhi On tlie Sod. July 1942 tbat H. M. 
He King ho* been pleated to approve the following appointment* to the Viceroy's 
pyPAiuivft Council. 

Sir C. P, Ramaawami Aiyar, KC.S.I., K.O I.E ; Dr. B. R. Ambtdkar ; Sir 
E. C. Benthalt ; Sir Jogendra Singh j Sir J, p. Srivasiava, K.B.E ; Khan 
Bahadur Sir Mahomed Camun, K.C.IE. 

The present Member* of the Viceroy’* Ootinell are : H. E. the Commander-In- 
Chief ; Sir Jeremy Raieman, Ffnmtee Member i Sir Reginald Maxwell. Home 
Member ; Mr. M. S. Aney, Member for Oversea* Department : Sir H. P. Mody, 
Member for Supply and Sir Sultan Ahmed, l.nw Member ; Mr. N. R. Barker, Sir 
Firox-Khan Noon, and Sir A. Ramatwami Sfudaliar. 

•riio following appointment# to portfolios have been made :— 

Sir C. P. Ranaswami Aiyar an Member in charge of Information is 
■accession to the late Right Hon'ble Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Sir J. P. SWtKiefaea, a* Member in cliurgo of Civil Defence, In’ aucceuton to 
tile late Hon'bie Dr. Raghavendra Rag, 

Sir K C, Benthall and Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Vaman as Members 
foT War Transport and for Posts and Air respectively couieqnent on the sppoint» 
ment of Sir Andrew Clow, late Member in charge of Oommunicatioua, to be 
Governor of Assam, 

The Hon'bie Malik Sir Pirot Khan Noon, hi Member for Defence. 

The Hon’bie Mr. N, R. Sarker, ns Commerce Member, to succeed tba 
Hon’bie Dewan Bahadur Sir Ramaawami Mudoliar (who will remain a Member 
Of the Council) on hie appointment dr a representative of India at the War Cabinet, 

Sir Jogendra Singh a* Member in charge of thn Department of Education, 
Health and Land* In succession to the Hon’bie Air. Sarkar. 

Dr. B, R, Ambtdkar ns Member In charge of the Department of Labour in 
■uccesalon to the Hon'bie Malik Sir Firox Khan Noon. 

The portfolio of Hie Excellency the Commander-in-chief will fn fnlure be 
designated the War portfolio. The new Defence Member will be responsible 
for the work at prcuent discharged by the Defence Co-ordination Department, 
together with such other matters relating to the defence of India os are not 
included In the portfolios of War end Civil Defence, 

For the second time since the out-break of the war the Viceroy's Executive 
Council has been expanded, says a Press Note. The need to create a Membership 
for Defence to provide for India's representation at the War Cabinet and in the 
Pacific War Council and to divide the heavy single charge of Communications hax 
involved the addition of three members to the Council's present strength. 

As in the previous expansion of 1941, the purposo of the present expansion is 
to associate representative Indian opinion more closely In the conduct of the 
war and to provide for the increasing burden of war work, within the frame-work 
of the present Constitution, 

Membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council has been increased from 12 
to 15, with eleven non-nfih-isl Indians, one non-official European and three European 
official* (including the Commnnder-iti-Chicf). At ,thu outbreak of the war the 
strength of the Council was siren with three Indian menibnrH. In July 1941 
expansion five new portfolios were oreated nod Indians were placed in charge of 
them. In the present expansion tbo Indian Majority has been further increased to 11. 

Fix new members has been appointed to tlie vacancies arising from the deaths 
of the Rt, Hon'bie Fir Akhar Hydari and Dr Raghavendra Rao, and the 
appointments of Blr Firox Khan Noon a* Defence Member, Sir A. Ramaawami 
Mudaliar to the Pacific War Council and the War Cabinet, and Sir Andrew Clow 
at Governor of Assam and the splitting up of the Communications portfolio Into 
War Transport and Post* and Air. >, 

The Viceroy’* Executive Council as expanded and reconstituted provides for 
the first “me representation for the Blkhs, the Depressed Classes and the non- 
oflieial European community. With the communities already represented the 
Connell provides a cross-section of the principal communities and intervals in 
India who have shown themselves ready to eo-operote In a War Government under 
the conditions Imposed by the existing constitution. 

Bit Highness the Jam Baheb of Nawonagar and Bir Ramatwami Mud altar, 
while representing India at the War Cabinet, will have the same status as the 
repreaentative* of the Dominions, Fir Ramaawami Mudoliar, whit* In London, will 
eontiou* to b* a member of th* Viceroy’s Executive Council. 



The Council of State 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—21st. to 29th. September 1943 

, Btanding OoimrrrKB foe Information Dept. 

mi /i It 

The Oouscil of State commenced its antrnnn eessioa at New Delhi on the 
21«L September 1948, 8ir David Davadon presided. 

Mr. Sri Naratn Mehta and Pandit Kunzru raised the question of the 
Standing Committee for die Department of Information and Broadcasting, occasion 
haring been provided by Sir Mahomed ITsman’s motion for election of two members 
to serve on a standing committee for the Department of Posts and Air, Pandit 
Kuntru said that at the request of the late Sir Akbat Hydari, Party leaders had 
nominated members to serve on the Standing Committee for Information and 
Broadcasting. He wanted to know why no meeting of <the Committee had yet been 
called. Mr. Shavax Lail explained that no Committee had yet been formed to 
advise the Department of Information and Broadcasting. , 

The Council accepted Mr. P. N. Sapru’s amendment to Sir Mahomed (Taman's 
Oar Allowahob foe Members ^ ■ 1 

resolution relating to motor oar haulage allowance for the members of the Gonncil 
and appointed a Committee to report by the mid of the session. The Gonncil 
than adjourned. 

Political Situation is tbs Country •, 


SSad. SEPTEMBER t—A debate on the political situation in the country was 
initiated iu the Commit this morning by Sir Mahomed Daman. He spoke as follows ; 

Soon after the arrest of the Congress leaders on August 9, there were concerted 
acts of violence and sabotage not only in Bombay but in Madras, the Central 
•Provinces, Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar. They were specially direoted 
Against the railways, telegraphs, telephones, post offices, police stations and other 
Government buildings. The provinces of the Punjab, Sind and Northwest Frontier 
were remarkably free from these attacks. The extent of the damage dono was very 
great. About 268 railway stations were destroyed, of which about 180 were in Bihar 
and the east of the United Provinces. Forty trains were derailed, as a result of 
which casualties to railway staff were one killed and 21 injured and casualties to 
other personnel in accidents arising from the disturbances were three killed and 30 
injured among Government servants or troops and 2 killed and 23 injured, among 
passengers. Great damage was done to the railway engines, the permanent way and 
the rolling stock. About 540 post offices have been attacked, of which 50 were 
completely burnt down and 300 seriously damaged. There have been till.now about 
3,500 instanues of wire-cutting. About one. lakh worth of cash and stamps were 
stolen from the post offices, and numerous letter boxes were removed and destroyed. 
Further, about 70 police stations and outposts and 140 other Government buildings 
were attacked, the majority of which were burnt. Attacks were also made on many 
municipal buildings and private property. The total damage done to the railways, 
posts and telegraphs alone, taking into account the loss of earninga, would be much 
over a erore of rupees. 

The total damages done in the Nagpur District Of the Central Provinces is 
estimated at Es. 1,25,000 while in another case in the Oentral Provinces, fis 3,50,000 
were looted from a Treasury (one lakh has since been recovered). In the United 
Provinces, a private doctor’s dispensary was sacked with a lose of Rs. 10,000, In 
Delhi, the total damage to buildings is estimated at Bs. 8,86,601. The situation .has 
much improved. Sporadic acts of sabotage and mob violence are atiil being 
continued. i 

To control and suppress these disturbances and to maintain law and order, in 
the country, the following measures were taken. 

The Congress Committees were declared to be unlawful associations and 
important individuals who were likely to organise and lead mass movements and 
create disturbances with the object of paralysing the administration were detained. 
As this movement was intended to interfere in the prosecution of the war 
and to paralyse the war efforts action was taken nnder the. Defence of 
India Buies. The Penalties Enhancement Ordinance, the Special Criminal Comte 
Ordinance and the Collective Fines Ordinance ware pat into operation. Certain 
restrictions on the publication of news were imposed is the bat interests of the 
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country. In tho disturbed arena, tbo fullest use »u rand a of the police who had, on 
aeveral occasions, to face very difficult situations and were forced to ojten fire on 
riotous mob». Ae a result of this, about '.190 people were killed and about 1,600 
wounded, A large number of jwlieemen were injured and 32 were kilted. 

British ana Indian troops wore used in aid of tho civil power in about 60 
pj ace s. 'they were forced on man; occasions to open Aro, the casualties bang 331 
killed and 159 wounded, and tho military casualties being eleven killed and seven 
wounded. The Air Force was employed for reconnaissance and patrol. 

The pollco and tho military have been called upon to meet a very grave 
Situation in various places, i should like to toko this opportunity of expressing 
the appreciation of the Government of the excellent work done by them. It is a 
matter far congratulation that all ranks of Government servants have done their 
duty most faithfully and loyally—on many occasions under very difficult 
circumstances. As in all engineered movements the goneratlpublic had nothing to do 
with these disturbances. In several cases labour bos been forcod to take part in them. 
It is a matter for satisfaction that the Muslim community and the Scheduled 
Castes have ns a whole stood entirely aloof. 

The cutting of telephone and telegraph wires, removal of rails, demollUofi 
of bridges, impedtng the war effort and running a parallel Government were all 
on the Congress programme of open rebellion, ns may be seen from tbe instruc¬ 
tions iesuea by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, which were published 
by the Government of Madras. 

Mr, Hsnkar Rso Deo, a Member of the Congress Working Committee, 
who has been arrested and is now detained, speaking at Mnrol and Ghatkojmr 
in tbe Bombay suburban district on tbo 26th and 20th of July, said that he 
thought the entry of Japan into the war should be on encouragement to Indians, 
who should and did dorivo pleasure from tho successes of the Germans. He 

went on to suggest that tbe mass civil disobedience movement would take 
the form of a general strike in all factories, mills and transport undertakings 
which would cripple the war machinery, 

Tbe fact that the method adopted for interfering with communications w»» 
of the same potters In all parla of the country and tbe selection of military 
areas and objectives for special attack seem to indicate a common guiding policy 
with the definite object of inviting Japan to attack India. No party which 
' sincerely desires to rally the country whole-heartedly in resistance to the enemy 
could possibly, Id any circumstances, have let the country in for what has 

happened since the 9tb of August. 

For all these disorders Congress cannot be absolved from responsibility, 
as Mr. Gandhi and the other Congress leaders had been preaching for some time 
an open rebellion against the Government of the country apart from the terms 
of the resolution passed by the All-India Congress Committee. Home say 
that Government had been hasty in taking action. If we had only delayed taking 
action, this dangerosu movement to rebel against Government and to 

impede the war effort would have taken such tremendous shape as to cause 
Irreparable damage to this country. Tbe Congress alone is responsible for the 
present situation and for the destruction of life and encouraging and promoting 
these acta of violence and sabotage, tbe Congress ha* dooo tho greatest disservice 
to this country at'. a time when Japan it at the very doors of India. The 

action takon by tho Government is, therefore, thoroughly justified, 

Sfr A. P. Patro said that long speeches could not improve the situation 
in the country and the need of the hour was sincere co-operation of every 
secUon of Indian people to win the war. He claimed that Swaraj after the 
war had been definitely assured aud questions relating to tho constitutional 
issue need not be raised during-the war, lteferrlng to the demand for a National 
Government, Sir A. IV Patro said that tbe biggest mistake India made was 
not to take advantage of tho two opportunities offered to her people, firstly, in 
the August Offer and secondly, in tbe Crlpps Proposals. In this connection 
r ,, *9 “*■ Jinnab s declaration in the Assembly two years ago that 
the Muslim Loaguo would be prepared to postpone their demand for Pakistan 
during idle war provided the Hindus agreed to a balance of power with them, 
•in tbe Central Executive. Sir A. P. Patro felt that Mr. Jiunah'a offer still held 
good and the only method of reaching a settlement wob to agree to ft, 

Mr, M. N. Dalai (Bombay; emphasised that a National Government at the 
Centre was essential not only to ginger up tho war effort but also to create 
the atmosphere necessary to ropel any aggression, Therefore, the demand for 
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a National Government molt be viewed with sympathy. Ur. Dalai stressed that 
the Crippa offer was now ont of the picture and urged that further efforts mast 
be made to satisfy the demands of the Indian people. Ur. Dalai severely criticised 
the latest statement of Ur. Churchill on India. 

Ur. P. N. Sapru said that none outside a lunatic asylum ccold condone 
the disturbances that bad broken loose in the country after the arrest of the 
Con ex ess leaders. At the same time he felt the speech of Sir Mahomed Usman 
in toe morning exhibited “utter lack of responsibility and statesman ship." He 
pointed to the feeling of estrangement against the Government in the country 
the responsibility for which, according to him, rested with the Government. 
People had been alienated from law and felt that the Government wen prepar¬ 
ing them not for freedom but for maintaining the tiaua quo. The eleven “wise 
men” on the Council of the Governor-General, who where completely ignored 
by Sir Stafford Crippa, but whose services have suddenly been recognised by 
Ur. Churchill, “are regarded by us as glorified Secretaries. They are an 
imposition from above ana not the representatives of die Parties in the country.’’ 
In a rapid aurvey of the Indian situation during the last two years. Mr. Sapru 
declared that die British Government had no real use for the Muslim League, 
It waa exploiting the League’s attitude to deny India her freedom. “The Cripps 
scheme waa so devised that Britain would have been able to maintain her hold 
an India for all time to come and there would have been no union of India*’, 
Mr, Sapru declared. He also criticised Professor Coupland's booklet on the 

Cripps mission and said that it was a mere piece of propaganda for American 
consumption, similarly. Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement that the Governor-General- 
in-Council was like the American President and his Cabinet was a "deliberate 
mis-repreaentatron at the coat of India.” Mr. Sapru then showed how the 
constitutional position of the Executive Council had deteriorated after the Act 
of 1935. He said that law and order had become the sole concern of the Governor- 
General and matters relating to Indian States had been taken away from the 
purview of the Governor-General-in-Council. Reference, he said, had been made 
to the declarations tbst Swaraj would be given after the war by the British 

Government. These declarations, Mr. Sapru maintained, amounted to India 
achieving self-rule through an agreement amongst various parties, which had 
been left undefined. In this connection he referred to the Congress offer that 
the power and authority of the Government could be transferred to the Muslim 
League and said that it the Government were sincere in its professions, they 

should negotiate with the Muslim League if not with the Congress. 

Mr. Sapru affirmed bis faith in the unity of India, notwithstanding which 
he would be prepared to agree to the principle of self-determination for 
Use Provinces, provided the Provinces were re-shaped and redemarcated in 

accordance with the Lahore Resolution of the Leagne. He urged the Muslim 
League to open negotiations with the Congress and the other parties, adding that 
there could be no humiliation in negotiating with one's own countrymen. An 
earnest effort should be made to reach a settlement, and if we fail we should not 
hesitate to refer our dispute to the United Nations, he urged. 

In conclusion, Mr. Sapru said that the responsibility for the disturbances 
was not bis, nor bsd he had any responsibility for the policy which had 
resulted in the disturbances, nor for Government’s action in meeting the distur¬ 
bances. He had not been consulted. On these grounds he said, he refused to 
support the Government's present policy. 

Sir Hltsamuddln declared that the present movement had not affected the 
loyalty of the classes who were the back-bone of the Indian army. Recruitment 
was going on with increased tempo and he could personally vouchsafe for that 
fact. The Mussulmans bad kept aloof from the present movement and so had the 
people in the Indian States. The Ruling Princes, be said, had handled the situa¬ 
tion admirably well, Kir Hisaamuddin congratulated the Government on its 
prompt action and said that he was confident that India would get her freedom 
after (he war. The Council at this stage rose till the next day. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER :—The debate to-day was opened by Mr. Sri Kerala Mehta 
who asserted tbst the present situation in India waa the natural result of Britain’s 
attempt to arrest toe progress of forces which had been at work since the last 
war. When toe storm that had long been brewing in Europe finally burst in 
1939, India would have been satisfied with a declaration of her Independence. The 
country wanted that Britain should act up to her professions so freely made, but 
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all that Britain did was to set up one party against the other and to represent to 
the world that self-rule for India wna an impossibility. Proceeding, Mr, Sri 

Naraln said that this movement was neither a students' movement nor s Congress 
movement nor even n fifth column attempt to sabotage India's war effort. “It is 
the desperate gesture of a nation, before whom you have dangled the offer o£ 
political freedom.” , „ , 

Hal Bahadur Romsaraa Das Bald that the Government were suffering from 
•propaganda complex’. Having made up their mindB not to part with power, they 
realised that they must one day come into clash with the Congress. They thought 
that the Congress eould be crushed at a stroke. Having assumed that the 

Congress movement would have no backing, they gave to the world a doily picture 

of 'all quiet on all fronts'. For eorne weeks, they were told that there were hardly 

any disturbances worth the usme, and the All-India Radio even ceased mentioning 
the matter. Suddenly the Government appeared to have changed their propaganda 
technique and had now lot loose an account of arson, looting, murder and sabotage 
to show that they had been faced with open repellion and that but for the loyalty 
of the military and the police and the Government servants, the rebellion might 
have paralysed the machinery of tbo Government. “I suspect”, the member said, 
“that the motive behind the propaganda is to keep the Congress leaders locked up 
in jail during the war". 

The Rat Bahadur bad so hesitation in saying that the Defence of India Act 
had been misused. Tbo real position was sought to.be bidtfeu under the plea that 
there were eleven Indian members ou the luceculive Council. “It Is our misfortune 
that their number is being exploited to deceive the world regarding the true state 
Of affaire in the country.” 

The speaker also referred to the rata of Indlnnisittion in the army and the 
differentiation shown to Indian ofllcrre in the matter of rations. He concluded : 
“I hope that the Indian Councillor* will play an honourable part in securing 
India’s freedom and the Government will give up the propaganda stunts and face 
the realities of the situation”. 

Mr. R. R. Hadow (European Group? said: "It is true that the Congress have 
for the present fallen front grace, but I have no doubt that they will rise again 
and create further mischief with the financial backing of certain , Indian business 
magnates. Let it be clearly understood that we do not wish to , leave India. We 
ask for no special treatment or concessions not granted to the citizens of the 
country. We hope to eonlinuo to assist the country to further advancement In all 
respects." Referring to the demand for a National Government. Mr. Bndow sold: “To 
change horses in mid-stream is always n hazardous operation, and should never 
be attempted except when, if successful, the result justifies the risk. But with on 
allegedly representative parly showing no desire to loin with others in presenting 
a united front against the common enemy nna the other major parly standing 
aloof, it is impossible to form a truly National Government. In the interim I 
would beseech all Indians to forget their differences and to exert every effort to'the 
gaining of early and complete victory.” 

Mr. Uahomed Hussain doubted the benefits of (he debate and blamed the 
Indian Members for not piecing any constructive suggestion before the Council. 
The Indian Members should have evolvid some formula which might have eased 
the present situation, if not solved tbo deadlock. lie made bold to say that the 
test of the present pollay, whether it won successful or not, would come if the 
eoantry was invaded by Japan, Be also asserted that amongst the messes there 
was a great deal of anti-British feeling and “the present movement had 
accentuated this feeling”. Mr, Hustnio condemned the disorders, and said that no 
Government worth its name could surrender to the challenge of open rebellion. 
The Congress look its decision without consulting any party, and |n spite of the 
warning* given to it by leaders of the other parties. He, however, urged some 
steps to be taken immediately to secure tho ca-opcralioit of at least those groups 
and parties which were ready for co-operation. He suggested that the 

Government should convene n conference of tbo members of the Central 

Legislature and evolve e formula for easing tbc present situation in the country. 
The formula ao evolvrd ihould be submitted to the Viceroy lor neceaflary action* 

Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh wondered If it was a compliment to bis commu¬ 
nity that the Leader of the House bad refrained from mentioning the part it had 

played ip the present crisis, which hod enable^ tbu Punjab .to pass through these 
difficult days without sny serious and uniaward incident. It would not ho out of 
place to mention here tho desire and determination of the community to merge 
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itself In the nation as a wbble and to stand for the integrity of' India and to 
claim for non-Muslima the right of self-determination in all an eh areas in which 
the; were not in majority in case it was conceded to others. He paid a tribute to 
Sir Jogendra Singh and said that the whole community was behind him. 

Mr. Padshah (Muslim League) blamed the Government for the present dis- 
ordera in the country, which, he asserted, were the direct result of pampering the 
Congress. -Mr. Padshah said that the offer of Mr. Jiunab for whole-hearted co-, 
operation stUl held good. . 

24th. SEPTEMBER Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health and 
Lands opening the discussion to-day said : 

“1 have listened to the debate with deep donoern Arid a‘ feeling Of frustration. 
Tt would be futile at this stage for ms to dissect the caresss of deplorable events. 
No Government ean rejoice in these fateful dayB if it ie eompelled > to maintain 
law and order, when all its energies should be directed in preparations to meet 
the perils, which it may be, at any moment, called upon to face, ■ “ ‘ , 

“Nothing is lost; indeed, everything would bB gained if we face the realities, 
sink all party and communal differences and enter upon ou; heritage. We can 
then ask His Majesty’s Government to close this sorry chapter of misunderstand¬ 
ings, negotiations and declarations by a definite Act, and endow India with Puma 
Swaraj, By giving at onco England can secure India as a willing partner in her 
struggle for survival.' Would to God a wave of wisdom swept away the cobwebs 
of distrust and disbelief on both sides and between the commuuiteB in the 
realisation, in the words of Sadi, “tbst we ore limbs of one another”. Even Mr. 
Jinn ah may see that he cannot create a holy land unless he sees in those amidst 
whom he lives the face of a brother. May I take this opportunity of mentioning 
that Mr. Jianah was wrong f Muslim representation in the Army stands at, 
82 per cent and the Others provide the remaining 63 per cent. • 

“Let Gaudhiji worship at the shrine of non-violence and Mr, Jinnah sharpen 
bit knife to carve out a Pakistan, but let the Central Legislature do the one thing 
that is needful, and act as the representative of millions who desire peace and a 
better living, whose hearts throb in unison in thousands of villages who are aware 
that ail religions teach that concord is a blessing and discord a curse, who, in 
spite of preachings which have been raging iu full blast, have lived for centuries 
and live now as good neighbours. 

“Let ut forget that there are BUeh organisations as the Congress nnd the 
League. Let us no more waste our stock of emotions iu vain pursuit of theories 
which have no relation to facts. Let the representatives of the Princes and the 
people come together and resolve the deadlock. Let them present a united demand 
lor fulfilment of the promise, which was re-affirmed by the Prime Minister only 
the other day. My lips can utter no word of indifference regarding the aspiration 
of all the people of India. Let us work for the realisation Of these aspirations. 

“My friend, the boo. Mr. Sapru, and other speakers have spoken of the eleven 
cbntemptiblcs who have joined the Government. My friend' tbe bon, Mr. Sapru 
seems familiar with the writings of John Moriey. He must have noted the Contro¬ 
versy over the appointment of a single Indian to the Viceroy’s 'Executive Connoil. 
Lora Linlithgow can, in any case, claim that be has secured an Indian majority 
In his Executive Council, while the great positivist thinker-and Liberal statesman 
could not reconcile himself to the appointment of a single Indian. 

“I can assure the hon. Mr. Sapru that we hold these positions in trust I 
have not studied the Act or the Buies Of Business, but I can affirm without any 
fear of contradiction, that we exercise all the powers which tire Members of the 
Executive Council have exercised. Further, it is not our purpose, to make Bibles of 
the fading script of Rules, which may not suit the new complexion of the expanded 
Connell, It shall be our endeavours, of all my colleagues, who think alike, to 
transform the Executive Connoil into a Cabinet, if you also play your part, and 
endow ns with power, but if you leave us In splendid isolation then 
yon rob us ' largely' of our powers td- carry out 'your wiehet. 
I feel like asking in the words Of Ohalib, what kind of friends are these, who have 
turned into advisers and critic, they who ought to have been bnsy in translating 
their aympathy iuto action? , 

“1 can assure you I have hot come, to this last stage of my journey on this 
earth, to waste my’ days, but to serve my King and my country, to advocate to 
tbs best of my power the views of those 'whom' I represent, to stand for the 
integrity of India, to ntilise every opportunity to secure what the heart of India 
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dwires and to make a larger happiness more universally possible. 

“May I say, with alt humility, that the mantle of a Minister cannot 
olond the spirit of a man who no longer wishes to please men but to 

p,eai p*i«llt n. N. Kunzru paid a warm tribute to Sir Jogeodra Singh for the tone and 
taoor of bis speech. It showed, be said, that the Indian Members of the Council 
were fully alive to the situation In the country and were keeping the Viceroy 
well posted. While he recognised the duty of the Government to pat down 
disorders, be emphasised it was also its duly to understand the causes which bod 
manifested themselves in the form of the present disorders. He regretted that 
Sir M. Usman would not oven accept the responsibility of raising the constitutional 
question in the Executive Council, 

After citing instances of what he characterised as excesses committed In the 
name of law and order. Pandit Kunzru pleaded that an impartial enquiry should 
be institued. Ho was not a Congressman, nor did he ogres with Congress policy, 
.Notwithstanding this, ha repudiated the allegation that the object of the Congress 
was to invite Japan to India. As for the responsibility of tho Congress for the 
present disturbances, he said the Congress leaders bad been clapped into jail 
Immediately after the mooting of the A, I. C. G. at Bombay and had no time 
even to inform their colleagues or followers of the Congress plans, The disturbances 
relleeted the feeling of the eoftntry la respect of the present Government, He 
asserted that “when people rebelled it was not their fault but their misfortune,” 
The Government should realise their responsibility towards the people for whom 
they said they were trustees. 

The people had been exasperated by the policy of the British Government 
since the war. In the two expansions of the Governor-General’* Executive Coun¬ 
cil, for instance, the kBy portfolios wore still retained for the Britishers. AH poli¬ 
tical groups In the country were unanimous in the demand for the transfer 
of power to Indians, but Bir Stafford Cripps declared, they should remember, 
that Defence would not bo transferred even If thero was a united demand 
for ita transfer. “I have still to learn that tbo Muslim League is not 
for freedom of the country or for transfer of powor to Indians”, he 
declared. The Congress and the 6apru Conference made similar demands and 
it was the refusal of the British Government,(to part with power that had led to 
the present upheaval. The British Government were carrying on intensive pro¬ 
paganda that it was the lock Of unanimity amongst the Indians that stood in the 
way of their transferring power, but they bad not yet declared that they would 
transfer power if there was unity amongBt the Indian parties. 

Referring to the Pakistan demand. Pandit Kunzru wanted to know from the 
Muslim League what effect it would have on India as a whole, what would be the 
boundaries of the proposed Pakistan and whether tbo plebiscite would be for 
tho Muslim population or for the entire population of an area. While on this 
subject, he hoped Indians would bavo patriotism enough to settle their 
differences. 


Referring to ontl-Gaodhl propaganda. Pandit Kunzru warned tho Govern¬ 
ment that they would not succeed by such tactics. He made two constructive 
proposal*. Firstly, ho said that power must bo transferred to Indians without 
delay, but, during the war, the powor of veto in matters relating to Defence 
could be retained., by the Viceroy. Secondly, tire veto of tho Viceroy In matters 
relating to the financial and economic field should bo eliminated by conventions, 

Mr. Hoosain Imam (leader, Muslim league Party) criticised the recent 
speech of tho Commander-in-chief that India could bo defended by armed forces. 
‘‘It is only we, the representatives of the recognised parties, who can pull you 
out of the present mornsa”, he declared. The expansion of the Executive 
Council, ho said, had not helped the Government, nor was likely to help them. 

Referring to Pakistan, bo welcomed the change in the altitude of Messrs. 
Kunzru and Sapru, and said that territorial readjustments were envisaged in tho 
Lahore Resolution of the League. 

* Pandii Kunzru : Why do you not define the territories now ? 

Mr. Hooaam Imam ; How can I define Jhe territories unless tho principle of 
self-determination is agreed to ? 

Proceeding, he said that the plebiscite in the areas concerned would be 
confined to Muslims only. Just as the Muslim minorities in the Hindu Home¬ 
lands would hove no right to demand a plebiscite, In tho same way and for the 
same reasons, the non-Musiim minorities would have no right of self-determination 
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in the Muslim Homelands. He wondered why the non-Muslims were so afraid of 
a Muslim plebiscite when, according to them, large sections of Muslims, headed by 
Monjvi Fazlul Kuq, Khan Bahadur Allah Bui and Mian Zaheeruddin were with 
them and were opposed to the League. 

Referring to the Congress, be said, that it was not representative of the whole 
of India, and the sooner it realised that fact, the better it would be for ail 
concerned. The Congress had closed the door for negotiations by declaring that 
there could be no settlement unless the British quitted India. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam, referring to the present impasse, said that the refusal of 
the British to part with power was responsible for the deadlock. He demanded a 
clear, unequivocal statement that the British were prepared to transfer power to 
the representatives ot the recognised parlies. “Mere expansion of the Council and 
Indianisation without transfer of responsibility will not meet the case. We must 
have the power to regulate sad check the members of the Government." 

Referring to Mr. Hsdow’s claim that horses could not be changed in midstream, 
he asked whether Britain was not in midstream after the fall of France when 
there was a change in the Prime Ministership in that country. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam blamed the Congress for not reaching a settlement 
with the Muslims before launching the movement. *We would have been in 
tail with the Congressmen to-day and our demand would have beet irresistible", 
he declared. Mr. Imam reminded the Government that die Muslims were out of 
the Congress movement to-day because of the League and deserved better of 
Mr. Churchill than die mere right of self-expression. He also criticised the 
Government for its unprepared ness to meet the Congress challenge; bnt said 
that as ho was not consulted by the Government or the Congress, he refused 
to apportion blame for the present disorders to any party. 

Sir J. P. Srivaslava, Member for Civil Defence, speaking as the youngest • 
member of the Executive Council, said that the Indian Members had made every 
endeavour to resolve the deadlock. It waa true that their efforts had not yet 
succeeded. He took the opportunity to explain the position of the Executive 
Council. He said that under the Act of 1919, they were not allowed to initiate 
measures for constitutional progress. They could not frame a constitution affecting 
themselves and never had the Council initiated such la step with die probable 
exception of the Muddiman report. The Act made this clear. a But I do sot 
say that the Executive Council cannot use its influence. I can say, without any 
fear of contradiction, that we are treated most liberally and never has there bees 
any occasion when the Governor-General has turned down oar advice. We are 
allowed to function as a composite Cabinet, and what the law does not permit, 
has been allowed by conventions and practice. 

*1 am under an oath of secrecy and cannot divulge die secrets of the 
Connell. I may however add that we are not oblivious to the conditions in the 
country. We are convinced that something mast be done. Members of the 
Council can be of great help when the demand for a National Government is 
made. I, however, wish that speeches made in the Council were made not here 
but outside. It weakeus our stood. We are up against communal and other 
dissensions. A National Government has no room for sectional or communal 
dissensions and unless we have e Congress-League settlement, we are helpless. 

I recently used my influence to persuade the Mahasabha to try to reach's 
settlement with the Muslim League and other parties. 1 assure you that the 
Indian Members are at your bid and call. We regard you as our masters. But 
you most come to os with a definite united command, and I assure you that we 
will carry out your orders”. 

Referring to the efforts of the Government to reach a settlement. Sir Jwala 
Prasad said that soon after the outbreak of the war, the Viceroy invited Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to strengthen the home front. Hu Excellency made 
certain proposals for setting up a representative Executive at the Centre, According 
to bia information, Mahatma Gandhi demanded the right to nominate all the 
members to the Coaocil. To this, the Viceroy could not agree, nor would the 
52 leading public men whom the Viceroy had consulted. Soon after, the Congress 
Ministries resigned. This Sir Jwala Prasad regarded as the biggest blonder of 
the Congress, for otherwise they would have influenced the British Government 
a great deal and some way might have been fonod to end the deadlock. He 
also regretted that the Congress did not accept the Federation scheme. If they 
had accepted Federation, the bogey of Pakistan might not hare been created. 
The August Offer and the Grippe Proposals were two more steps taken to reach 
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a settlement, but both the hUeiopts'failed. 1 The' Oripps Offer ™ made; he 
■aid. to placate the Congress and the League. . ... 

Be f err lag to the present disturbance*. Sir Jwala Prasad said that soon 
after, his arrival at New Delhi, ho was informed that the Congress was 
making preparations to launch a mass movement. ‘We wore faced with a 
life and death struggle. With Japan threatening front the East and Hitler 
from the West, we could not take risks. We had no alternative but to fake 
action against the CongresB leaders. But the stops then taken were not designed 
to be punitive or vmdiotivo. Wo were all agreed that minimum force should 
bo used and the Congress leaden should oc treated with all respect and 
comfort. Things, however, bad turned out differently," 

■ Mr. 'Parker (European Group) said that a few weeks ago a major 
political party announced its intention to organise a rebellion. Jn most 
countries the Government would immediately have arrested and probably shot 
the leader* of such an organisation. The Congress seemed to him to have chosen 
their time to stir up rebellion. It is always easier to excite the masses 
at times when food is difficult to obtain and expensive when it is obtainable. 
The Congress, however, must havo known that the unfortunate people whom 
they were urging to damage eommnnications, would themselves be the first and 
greatest sufferers. The second important result o! their rebellion was to 
reduce the efficiency of war effort. It was therefore clearly in the interests 
of the people of India and of the United Nations for the Government to 
take tiro preventive measures thoy did, and ho doubted if anyone of them 
placed in similar situation would have delayed the action longer, 

. Referring to the immediate future, Mr. Parker said that “there cannot, 
1 for too time being, iie any suitable recipient of too powers which it is 
urged should be transferred. Perhaps, the best hope of changing - this position 
lies in some of thoio now, and for some timo past, acting as the controlling 
' forces of the Congress party being replaced by others, including, I hope, some 
' of the able men who have taken port in the Congress activities in the past,” 

Winding up the debate, Sir Mahomed Usman said that there were no strong 
reasons to assume that excessive force was used by tori, police and too military. 
Therefore, there would be no enquiry Into their conduct. ‘The bon’ble Mr. Supra 
said that in quelling the disturbances, Nazi methods wart adopted, I would like 
to assure the House that Nazi methods wore never adopted by the British 
Government in the administration of this country at any time. If they had 
‘been Nazi-minded, they would not have brought parliamentary Institutions 
* like the Legislative Assembly mid too Council of Btatc into existence nor 
> allowed a discussion on the present situation. If to-day, barring the Congress, 
toe whole country stands behind the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war, (Mr. Saprit: Nonsense) it is due to toe sense of British Justice and 
{airplay waieh they hrivo introduced fnto too administration'of this country, 

Tne hoa'ble Mr. Banru had. Sir M. Usman continued, condemned the speech 
of Mr. Churchill, pleaded for the abolition of the India Office and condemned 
the attitude of Sir Stafford Cripps, They all know that when Sir Stafford Oripps, 

, well-known for Ills sympathy with the political aspirations of India and a great 
friond of the Congress, came to India and carried on hit talks with all the important 
political parties, he discovered that too real object of the Congress was to get 
unlimited power for itself. “Mr. Amory had been trying to protect in any political 
' settlement the interests of the Muslim community, the Depressed Classes and the 
Princes and other interests, For tots offorico his office should bo abolished. Instead 
■ of being grateful to the Prime Minister for making the Oripps proposals as toe 
settled potiey of the British Crown and Parliament he is condemned, because ho 
spoke the bitter truth that the Congress does not represent toe whole Indian 
nation, When the Muslims have all practically gone out of the Congress and have 
come under too leadership of Mr. Jinnah, the Congress has lost its national 
eharocteriatle. If further evidence of this is needed, you will find that the Muslims 
throughput India obeyed the mandate of Mr. Jinnah and completely abstained 
from joining tou present civil disobedience movement," he declared. 

Quoting extracts from the speeches of the Prime Minister and toe Secretary of 
State for India on the future' of India. Sir M. Usman sold that the resolution of 
tno political problem loy in Indians’ hands. If they did not agree among them¬ 
selves and did not show nay sprit of give and take, why blame toe British 
, Government? ' • 
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Allocation op Defence Expenditure 

55th. SEPTEMBER :--Tba Council to-day passed five official Bills and a 
non official measure as recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. It rejected, by 
23 to 11 votes, Mr. Hoosain Imavt’t resolution urging that for the apportionment of war 
expenditure between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India, a new 
basis bo framed in consultation with the representatives of the parties in the Central 
Legislature. 

The official Bills included two Bills to amend the Civil Procedure Code, a Bill 
to amend the Rubber Control Act, a Bill to amend the Indian Companies Act 
and the Repealing and Amending Bill. The non-official Bill, which was sponsored 
by Mr. P. N. Supra was designed to confer supplemental powers on the Federal 
Court. 

Speaking on his resolution regarding allocation of Defence expenditure, Mr. 
Hoosain Imam declared that the questions involved in the financial settlement 
were of such vital importance to India that they could not but demand their 
right to bo consulted before a final agreement was reached. Analysing India’s case 
he said that although British troops wero stationed in Egypt, that country did not 
contribute any money towards their cost. Ha explained that in the case or * Egypt, 
the cost was not apportioned on a geographical basis but on the basis of the 
interests the army garrison served. The capacity of the country to meet the cost 
of the defence measures was another factor taken into consideration in apportioning 
the cost of tito Egyptian defences. The speaker pointed oat the case of the 
American army in India which was cost-free to India and said that he saw no 
reason why Britain should not treat India on the same basis. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam also claimed that had the Indian army been raised by a 
National Government its cost might have been nearly half of the present cost 

Proceeding, Mr, Hoosain Imam said that he aid not agree with tho Congress 
that India was not a party to this war and, therefore, should not be called npon 
to make any contribution towards its cost. Having made his position dear, he 
claimed that India waB vitally concerned in regard to the quantum and method of 
of apportionment of the defence expenditure. Deducing from the Egyptian analogy, 
he said that the army in India, both British and Indian, was maintained both for 
Indian and Imperial defence. “India to-day was the base for operations against 
Japan and against Germany, and it was only right that India's expenditure would 
be in accordance with her own needB. The new situation demanded a new 
.arrangement. Lastly, the resolution demanded consultation with the Legislature before 
the agreement was finalised. 

The resolution was apposed by Sir A, P, Patro and supported by Messrs. P. N. 
Sapru and if, N. Kunzru, Sir A. P. Patro held that the resolution was redundant 
as, in his opinion, it was premature to disturb the existing agreement As for the 
demand for consultation, Sir A. P. Patro said that there was already a Standing 
Finance Committee, which could always be consulted by the Government 

Mr. P. N. Snpro declared that there was no desire on their part to escape a 
legitimate share of defence expenditure. The issue before them wrs what was a 
legitimate and reasonable shore. He wanted the Finance Member to give an 
assurance that the Government would take into their confidence the representa¬ 
tives or leaders of parties in the Central Legislature before an Irrevocable and final 
decision wsb reached. If they came to the Bouse with their minds already made 
up, any discussion would only be of an academical nature. 

Mr. Sapru proceeding said: "During the last three dnyB, we had been 
listening to the mighty achievements of the Indian- members of the Executive 
Council as to what they have done and what they could not do. I trust that the 
financial questions under discussion are not beyond their purview and that they 
would use their full weight to reach a settlement in the best interests of India 
and also that they will lend their support to our demand for consultation.” 

Pandit Hridaya Nath Kuoiru said that the principle on which _ the 
present agreement was based, speaking in the abstract, was not open to criticism. 
The system of apportionment, however, he said, was very important. Want of a 
system during the last war had disastrous results for India. In determining the 
apportionment, it was natural that the representatives of the people should desire 
to be consulted. He admitted that there was a Standing Finance Committee, 
but that body had no representation of the Council of State on it. After referring 
to the Chatfield recommendations and their bearing on the financial capacity of 
India, Pandit Kunzru said that tho war budget had increased from 6£ crozes in 
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1940-41 to Ra. 81 crores in the current year. He particularly wanted the Finance 
Member to indicate how the defence expenditure of the countries situated like 
India was financed. He said that the Finance Member had already announced 
in the Central Legislative Assembly that he would provide them an opportu¬ 
nity to express their viewB if there was any new basis of agreement. He 
wanted to be consulted before any new basis was arrived at. 

Lastly, Pandit Kunzru enquired what would be the financial or other 
implications of the Lease and Lend supplies from the U. S. A. He referred 
to the recent statement that the supplies were not a mere gift and there would 
be some guid pro quo. 

Sir Jorouiy RaJsmaa observed that any discussion regarding the financial 
position of the country and regarding its capacity must, to a largo extent, be 
cither abstract or unrelated to the current situation, if it took place at a time 
other than toe Budget Session when complete figures would be available and 
would be presented to toe House. That was his first difficulty. A second and 
even more acute difficulty was that toe whole subject of too defence financial 
relations between the Government of Indio and His Majesty's Government was 
at present under consideration by the Government of India and in those 
circumstances it was virtually impossible for him to moke any useful 
statement. The facts, he said, had all been presented to his Indian colleagues in toe 
Executive Council, who were in full possession of the whole subject; and 
nobody need have any apprehension whether they would fully exercise influence 
in securing on arrangement which was satisfactory to this country. Even if 
there were any doubts about his own anxiety to protect Indian interests to the 
utmost, ho might say that too present constitution of toe Government would 
mate it impossible for any dereliction of duty of that land to tote place. 

The Finance Member said that he would ask toe supporters of toe resolu¬ 
tion to consider whether, in all circumstances, they would commit themselves to 
a definite recommendation that a new basis of some kind should be framed. 
Might it not be that, on n review of all toe circumstances, and, particularly if they 
bad knowledge_ of toe point of view taken by the other principal party in this 
matter—Hia Majesty's Government—all their efforts would be concentrated on 
endeavouring to maintain the present basis ? 

‘lhe question of consultation with the House must, as he had pointed out in 
the Assembly, depend on the nature of the decisions which the Government of 
India were disposed to adopt. If the Government of India were contemplating or 
were faced with the possibility of a new type of liability or something which went 
beyond the principles of the existing’settlement, then, it would undoubtedly be 
ground for considering, whether, at that stage, legislature should not be given an 
opportunity to express its views on snch a departure or such a new liability. 
But if the situation were otherwise, it would not necessarily follow that a useful 
discussion would take place before the Budget Session. He had already indicated 
in the other place that the Government of India would consider the desirability of 
Issuing a statement sufficiently in advance of the Budget Session to enable members 
to consider its implications before they actually enme to deal with toe budget. 

As regards the question of Lend-Lease, the Finance Member rend extracts 
from President Roosevelt’s fifth report to toe Congress, particularly the passage in 
which the President observed : “If each country devotes roughly the same fraction 
of its national production to the war, then, the financial burden of War is dis¬ 
tributed equally among the United Nations in accordance with their ability to 
pay: ana although toe nations richest in resources are able to make larger contribu¬ 
tions, toe claim of war against each is relatively toe same. Such a distribution of 
the financial costs of war means that no nation ’ftill grow rich from the war 
effort of its Allies (Cheers)”. 

The Finance Member remarked that whatever might be the final position 
In regard to the financial settlement between India and His Majesty’s Government, 
India would certainly not secure less than what would be her due under the 
application of this principle enunciated by President Roosevelt. {Hear, hear.) 
But, that might not be the whole story. It might he that India would find some 
difficulty about subscribing fully to that principle, India might find that for 
her contribution to the war to be evaluated under the principles enunciated by 
toe President would involve a heavier burden than she was prepared to contemplate. 
He hoped that, in the light or his remarks, members would come to the conclusion 
that, if they wished to help the Government of India to secure the most satisfactory 
ultimate allocation of the defence charges, they should not pres* toe resolution. 
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Mr. Hooulo Imam declared that the Finance Member was conciliatory, bat 
evasive. The Issue before them was whether they had the right to be consulted. 
The Finance Member had evaded that issue. Proceeding, he aid that he failed to 
understand how the Government could avoid a new basis for the agreement. “The 
old basts is, out of date and vague. It depends on elucidations, and interpretations 
by the War Office. We want something more definite and joreci&e.” He made it 
clear that India would never agree to a fifty-fifty basis as it would place a 
disproportionate burden on her. He further maintained that the whole basis of 
defence expenditure had been altered by the war situation in the Far East and 
the Near East. 

The Finance Member said that if the Honourable Member’s complaint was 
that no supplementary budget had been presented he had to say that such course 
was not practicable, without proper estimates of the revenue position,and he had 
no such estimates. 

Mr. Eoosain Imam said that he protested against th e p olicy of denial. 
‘•Yesterday, we were asked to come up with a united demand. We have made a 
united demand to-day, with no better results. The Government by their policy is 
throwing their friends into the lap of non-co-operators. With their 4 present 
policy, it is unless to keep up the farm of the Central Legislature. It is better 
that the farce is ended and the Legislature abolished. The Government could 
carry on with the advice and consultations of the eleven gentlemen of the 
Executive Council." 

The Council divided, and the resolution was rejected by 22 votes to 11. 
Hie Bouse then adjourned till Monday the 28th. September. 

U. K. 0. Corporation's Activities. 

S8th. SEPTEMBER :—The Council to-day discussed non-official resolutions. 
It adopted the resolution of Mr. P. N. Sapru. "inviting the attention 
of the Governor-General in Council to the widespread apprehensions among the 
commercial community in India at the alleged growing monopolist activities of 
tiie United Kingdom Commercial Corporation is India and elsewhere so far as 
the export and import trade of this country is concerned and recommends to him 
to take all proper steps to allay these apprehensions with all convenient speed." 
Mr. Sapru, moving the resolution, said that bis main object, as far as the opera¬ 
tive part of tiie resolution was concerned, was to enable the Government to make 
a comprehensive statement on the aotivtiies of tile United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation. Mr. Sapru said that in business circles the Corporation has been regarded 
as the second East India Company, and he wanted to know what were its aims, 
objects, the authority under which It worked and the manner of its operations. 
According to his information, the Corporation was set up til organise British trade 
in the Balkans and subsequently in the countries iu the East. His Majesty’s 
Government contributed the whole of its capital. With the backiug of the British 
Government, it was alleged that the Corporation enjoyed a privileged position in 
India and was able to obtain favourable treatment from Commerce, Supply and 
War Transport Departments of the Central Government. 

The speaker pointed out that the Indian traders had buiit up a position for 
themselves in the countries of the Middle East, and he saw no reason why the 
Government of India should be a party to the export of goods to those countries 
through the Corporation and over the head of the regular Indian trade channels. 

Mr. Sapru gave details of various items of export and said that sugar was 
exported to Iran through the Corporation under conditions which resulted in 
large profits for the Corporation. It was apprehended, he said, that Indian 
trader* would lose their trade to the Corporation in due course, and It was the 
duty of the Government to remove their apprehensions. 

Mr, Saprn said that international trade was getting mixed up with politics, 
and unless the Government of India took the necessary steps, Indian merchants 
would be elbowed out in the markets of the world. 

Bat Bahadur Hamiarandat, supporting the resolution, wanted to know why 
India bad been singled out for the activities of the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation and why the Government permitted the Corporation to make large 
profits by purchasing goods at controlled prices through the agency of the Govern¬ 
ment Departmenta. Similarly, he was surprised that shipping freight was made 
available to the Corporation. It took over 30 years, he said, for the Indian 
traders to build connections in the markets of the Middle East aod now the Indian 
Governmant wen undoing their good work by assisting the Corporation. He 
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regarded this as another example of facial discrimination and urged the Govern¬ 
ment to make a stand for Indian interest®. 

Mr. Hoosaln Imam further supported the resolution. He said that use 
Government was alwayB on the aide of big Indian bualnesa, when there was a 
conflict of interests between the big and amall Indian business. The Government 
however, invariably favoured the big British business ns against the big Indian 
business. As for the British Government, the Government of India were its 
subordinate branch. He asserted that it was the: right of his country to be protected 
against all onslaughts either from the British or foreign interests. Governmental or 
otherwise. Mr. Imam, proceeding, raised the specific issue of finance and asked 
how tho trade with Russia was being financed and how the commercial activities 
of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation were being financed. “I know how 
anxious the British Government aro to wipe out oar sterling balances now held in 
London, by fair or foul means and we have to take special care to protect them 
and prevent their being frittered oway, n ho declared, 

Mr. Hoosain Imam said that the Reserve Bank was helping the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation by methods which could be regarded as a sort 
of aubsidy to that Corporation, He also criticised the policy of exporting food 
grains to countries like Ceylon, which had never treated Indian nationals fairly. 
The speaker asked the Indian Members of the Council whether tho question 
bsd come before them and what had been their attitude to it. He urged that 
they should take up this matter in the Executive Council, if they had not been 
coueulted so far. 

Pandit Hlrdaynatb Enaxra claimed that It was natural that there should be 
apprehensions amongst the Indian businessmen, when an organisation of the type 
of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, with the backing of the British 
Government was endeavouring to expand British trade in the Middle East and other 
countries. As for sngor, the speaker said that it came to the eamc thing, whether 
sugar was sold to the British Ministry of Food and the Corporation acted ns mere 
transporters, or it woa sold direct to tho Corporation. The effect as far India was 
concerned, was the same namely that sugar was purchased hero at low rates 
and was sold in Iran at comparatively very high rate. 

Fasdit Kunzru wonted to know the functions of the Middle East Supply 
Mission and what relation It had with the United Kldgdom Commercial Corporation. 
He also enquired why the Supply Department did not deal direct with the Middle 
East Supply Mission. As for tea, it hod been said on behalf of the Government 
that the total exportable tea bad bean purchased by tho British Ministry of Food. He 
hoped that it would not be another ease of sugar exports from India referred earlier 
by him, Fondit Kunzru asked why an organisation similar to the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation hod not been started by the Government of India to 
expand Indian trade abroad. Such an organisation, he said, would have brought 
'.Indian businessmen in direct touch with business interests abroad. 

The Commerce Secretary, Sir Alan Lloyd, said that the Government wonid 
be willing toj accept the resolution if the mover agreed to the addition of the word 
'alleged 1 before "growing monopolist activities’* in tho resolution, 

Mr. Sapru accepted the amendment. 

Bir Abm Lloyd, proceeding, said that the Government had received a letter 
from the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry on the subject. 
The Government intended to give a detailed reply to that Jotter and he said that 
they weald have no objection to their reply published in tho press. 

Referring to the resolution, Sir Alan wanted the Council to distinguish 
between war-time trade and post-war period trade and, said there was no intention 
to set up another East India Company, or make the Corporation a permanent 
organisation for post-war trade. Hi* Slajosty’s Government bad taken upon 
themselves the responsibility for the supplies In tho Middle East countries, and 
instead of securing these supplies through a State Department, they were doing 
U through the Coporation which was another name for a Governmental Department, 
The Corporation was not • profit-making body and supplies were organised through 
it because, left to private trade, it would have led to maldistribution. The Corporation 
was s war organisation ana there was no Intention to make it permanent. It is 
purely • Government show and its members worked in honorary capacity. The 
Corporation was working on expense basis. 

The Commerce Department, Bir Alan declared, watched the activities of the 
Corporation with almost jealousy. It was their business to protect/ tho In teres is 
of Indian trade and help Indian business to develop to its utmost capacity. 
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There mi no question of their “willingly(surrendering," The Government's attitude 
was that nothing should unduly interfere with Indian trade and even when the 
purchases were made by the U, K. O. C, they were done through ordinary Indian 
trade channels. The Government gave certain facilities in regard to war supplies 
while no special facilities were accorded in respect of non-war supplies. It was 
for the war supplies, for instance, that the Supply Department made purchases 
from the market rates. Ae for the Middie East Supply Oantro, it was a Government 
organisation engaged in the direction of supplies and not in trade. 

In conclusion. Sir Alan said that the problem was not of such a gigantic mag¬ 
nitude to wsrraut a full-dress debate by the Council. He explained that during 
the lost three months the total exports through the TJ. K. 0. 0. amounted to only 
10 per cent of the total trade to the countries of the Middle East, while the 
remainder DO per cent was carried by Indian merchants. In the case of sugar, 
the U. E. 0. 0. only acted as transporters, the British Government having 
purchased the sugar from India. Sir Aisn reiterated that there was fno intention 
to oust Indian businessmen from the export trade of India. 

The Council adopted the resolution as amended by Sir Alas Lloyd. 

Modification of Press Restriction *"' ' ' 

Pandit H, N. Eason next moved the following resolution 

"The Council recommends to the Governor-Geueral-in-Oouneil that the 
restrictions imposed on the Press which have given rise to serious dissatisfaction 
should bo modified so as to take fuller account of the rights of the Press and 
the public and that, in particular,‘ precensorehip of newa reports and stutemeuta 
should be abolished except in so far as it may ba necessary for military 
purposes." 

Pandit Ennzru said that ' the resolution was of importance not merely to 
the Press, but also to everyone who lived in this country. He might go further 
and say it was not merely of national importance bnt of international importance, 
for it wits of the utmost Importance at the present time that the Allied coun¬ 
tries should be as much in touch with one another as possible. The result of 
tiie restrictions might be to make the country, as a whole, feel that it was 
surrounded by a wall which cut if oil from the outside would. 

Pandit Kunsru traced the origin of the system of Press-advisiug 
started in 1940, in order to afford guidance to correspondents, and went on to 
describe the various Binges through which the system passed until now Press- 
advising had become practically compulsory. The original system, however, had 
worked fairly satisfactorily ; so bad the subsequent system of consultation in regard 
to statements of important persons. The Government, while admitting that a large 
body of Editors had discharged their duties with a due sense of responsibility 
and in such a way as not to impede the war effort, said that there had been a 
email but diminishing section of the Press, which unfortunately did not show 
it was alive to its responsibilities. The (standing Committee of the Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference, however, expressed the opinion, that the complaint of the 
Government was in no small measure due to the failure of several Provincial 
Governments to honour the Delhi Agreement. Pandit Kunzru referred to the in¬ 
stance of the United Provinces Government, which took action against the 
National Herald and the Satntft. Whatever the faults were of these newspapers, 
be submitted, there wa* no reason why the advice of the Press Advisory 
Committees—constituted under the Delhi Agreement—should not have been sought 
and why action should not have hcen .taken, after giving the Committees an 
opportunity to exercise the normal influence. 

During the tost few months. Pandit Kunzru, proceeding said, the Government 
of India, not satisfled with the power of the Provincial Governments sod their 
refusal to consult the Advisory Committees, began to tighten up the arrangements 
for the control of the Press by the imposition of Press restrictions and by letting 
the system of consultation diminish in importance. In a letter I written by him 
to the President of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference, Sir Richard Tottenham 
admitted there was only a diminishing section of the Press which had given 
cause for complaint, but he went on to make suggestions which made it appear 
that Press advising was practically compulsory. 

Further tightening of‘press restrictions came after the All-India Congress 
Committee passed its resolution of August 8, continued the speaker. The 
Government then prohibited the publication of news unless it was derived from 
official sources, three newt agencies and correspondents regularly employed by 
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tb 6 newspaper concerned. Editors of newspapers were also warned on Augnst 
10 against opposing measures taken by the Government to deal with the mass 
movement. This warning, said the Pandit, showed more eloquently than the 
restrictions, the spirit and temper in which the Government of I ndis meant to 
insist on the observance of the restrictions. It was true that Sir C. P. Ramsiwami 
Aiyar tried to clear up the position at a PreBS Conference that all tliat the 
Government desired was that no Editor should follow a line which would foment 
trouble or create unnecessary feeling against the measures adopted by the Government. 
The assurance given by Sir 0. P. Kamaa'vami Aiyar did not go a long way to 
satisfy the Press. The Information and Broadcasting Department, said the 
speaker, was outwardly an independent Department, but in reality carried out 
the policy of the Home Department, The Pandit asked why the Department, 
which was responsible for the restrictions, did not itself come forward to 
explain those restrictions. 

The restrictions, the Pandit proceeded, created serious dissatisfaction; the 
Standing Committee of the Editors’ Conference protested against it and submitted 
a representation. The restrictions were found irksome by foreign correspondents 
also. There was censorship not merely of news relating to the disturbances 
published in the country, but with regard to news sent out of the country and 
news coming from those countries to India, Generally speaking, messages giving 
the nationalist point of view were Press-advised to the last stage and important 
p&SBages were deleted, so that they might fail to convey a true picture of the 
state of things existing in the country. Similarly Press comments from America 
and England of a pro-Indian character ware not allowed to bo published in 
India. An instance was President Roosevelt’s reference to the applicability of 
the Atlantic Charter to all nations. He asked why adverse American 
comments were allowed to be published without let or hindrance in the Indian 
Press and favourable comments of the Chinese Press were not allowed to be 
published. The Home Department, he declared, should realise it was dealing 
with citizens and not with aliens. 

So great was the severity of the restrictions, the speaker further pointed 
out, that not merely Indian correspondents hut foreign correspondents sent a 
Joint memorandum to the Viceroy complaining of tho system. It was also under¬ 
stood that one or two American correspondents went out of India for the purpose 
of givityg America a true account of the situation in the country. 

After the Standing Committee of tho Editors’ Conference expressed dissatis¬ 
faction with the restrictions, the Government of India invited a deputation of 
the Committee to meet them. At this Conference it was, alleged by the 
Government of India that they succeeded in getting the agreement of the 
Standing Committee to the institution of pre-eensorehip of all nows. Yet, from 
the correspondence which took place between Sir Richard Tottenham and 
Ur. K. Srinivasan, it was perfectly clear that the Standing Committee never 
agreed to wholesale pre-eeneorehip. Finding the Government of India were 
adamant and not prepared to trust the newspapers to discharge their responsibility 
fairly, tbs Committee, as a way of getting relief from the severe restrictions, 
agreed to pre-censorship only of news belonging to certain categories, not all 
categories. Sir Richard Tottenham nndoubiedly stated in his reply that the 
Borne Department were not prepared to make any such distinctions. But, said 
the Pandit, while the Government of India had the power to insist on their own 
restrictions, they could not in fairness claim that the system had the consent of 
the Standing Committee of the Editors’Conference. The Convener of die Standing 
Committee bad denied and Mr. Srinivasan, the President of the Conference had 
supported this denial. The Government, said the Pandit, could use their authority 
and prevent a fair and accurate picture of the state of things in the country being 
known to the people of the country and outside, but they had no right to twist facto 
and make it appear that they had popular consent for the measures imposed on 
the Press. The Pandit gave Instances of what he termed unfair Press-advising, He 
referred to some instructions issued to the Press in Delhi, one, for instance, against 
the publication of names of persons arrested in connection with the movement. 

Sir Richard Tottenham, intervening, indicated that these instructions were 
confidential. 

Fandff Kunxru asked If the Press was a private concern and was it Sir 
Richard Tottenham a contention that the people concerned were not to make 
representations to the represen tntives of the people ? If so, where were they to go ? 
Did tit mean that whi^e the Home Department could crush the Press, the Press 
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was not to hare the right even of complaining of their hardships to members of 
the Haase T Be was not reading oat the exact words from these instructions. 
That ought to satisfy the Home Secretary. 

Pandit Kuozra went on to refer to the action taken against the Benares Hinda 
University. Not a word relating to this serious incident had been allowed to 
reach the public. Was there an iota of justice in this f The Government owed it, 
in fairness to the Hinda community, to allow the news to be published. 

The existing system of restrictions, the speaker said, was working in each a 
way that the people and the Press felt that the Government of India were not 
merely controlling the publication of newa which might be of military importance 
or tend to promote disorder, bnt also suppressing news relating to the Nationalist 
movement and the excesses commited in suppressing the movement. They 
prevented accurate news relating to the state of things prevailing in this country 
from reaching America. China and Britain herself. That was the most serious 
charge that one confd bring against the Government of India’s policy. Without 
refusing to recognise the extraordinary character of the present rimes, he brought 
this charge against the Government. He hoped that the debate would immediately 
lead to a change in the attitude of the Government of India. He hoped., that' 
before long tbe Government would realise they were creating great distrust and 
dissatisfaction and by nsing unfair methods and preventing this country and the 
world at large from getting an objective and accurate picture of tbe state of things 
prevailing in this country, the Government were turning against them even these 
who deplored the policy of the Congress. 

At the conclosion of Pandit Knoern’s speech, the Haase adjourned. 

19th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Dalai, Mr. P. N. Sapm and Mr. Eootain Imam 
took part in to-day’! debate and Sir Richard Tottenham replied on behalf of the 
Government. Mr. Dalai, supporting the resolution, recognised that some restrictions 
were necessary on the liberty of the Press during tbe war and in times of disorder, 
bnt tbe limits of those restrictions should not exceed those meant for military 
purposes, and there waa substance In the demand that there should be no pre¬ 
censorship of newa reports and statements. In tbe lace of the severe control 
over the happenings in India bow, be asked, were the public to form an estimate 
of tbe situation f A more omiDous aspect of the situation waB tbe tendency of 
certain Provincial Governments to start their own newspapers, for instance, in 
Bihar, where there was a complete black-out of private newspapers. He failed to 
see how the Government of India eould permit each a development, and he hoped 
that the mischief would be nipped in the bad. The situation required that 
responsible newspapers should have the utmost freedom and be encouraged to 
co-operate In the task of restoring peace in the land 

Mr. P. H. Sapm referred to one result of the restrictions and SBid that 
people did not believe anything written in the Press, bnt thought that the 
disturbances were of a much greater msgnitude than the Government wanted the 
people to believe. From the people's point of view, it was essential that the 
United Nations, whose success we arniotly desired and with whom we were 
prepared to co-operate, should know tbe exact troth and nothing bnt the truth. 

hit. Baum referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s speech at the A. I. O. O. in which 
for half an hour the Mahatma dwelt on his personal relations wtih the Viceroy 
and said these relations were even more cordial than with Lord Halifax. Even 
those portions of Mahatma Gandhi’s speech, said Mr. Bapru, bad not been allowed 
to be published in full in India- Sir Richard Tottenham apparently did not think 
that these compliments to tbe Viceroy shonld be broadcast. Mr. Bapru asked why 
no Member for Information and Broadcasting had been appointed even seven ween 
after Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s resignation, and why no Standing Committee 
ot tbe House had been associated with the Information Department, Was it 
because tbe Home Department wanted to muzzle the Press T Was it the 
Government of India’s wish to see more newspapers shot down in this country T 

Mr. Bnooaln Imam said that most thinking people in India would like to 
help tbe Government in preventing the spread of the fire. Id these difficult 
rimes, tbe Government were justified in patting some restraint no the Press ; and 
the Preaa would be wrong If it fonght for its liberty, for, in order to save the 
greater liberty, it was essential that the smaller liberty should be given up ; bnt 
there was a limit beyond which it was not right or proper that either the Govern¬ 
ment or the Press should go. While Sir Richard Tottenham might not personally 
be responsible for all the actions on the Press censors, yet the Home Department 
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aould not remain inactive in the face of notion* which went against their polio;. 
The samples cited before tho Bouse and in the Press did make out • case that 
the Press Advisors wore using their powers in an improper manner. At this 
juncture, the Government should try to fiat the support of tuo citizens, and if it 
were not possible to get that support, the least that the Government could do wss 
to avoid a conflict with the people as much as possible. When the Press comptained 
of certain restrictions, how did it happen that more stringent restrictions had 
been imposed t Be could not understand the present situation in which the 
Editors said that there was no agreement on the imposition of the present 
restrictions, while the Government said there was an agreement on them. 

Sir Richard Tottenham began by remarking that the mover bad referred 
to certain matters which went beyond the scope of the Home Department ; but 
as he was answering on behalf of the Government, be would comment on those 
matters also. 

Tho mover had referred to Press-advising snd bad given examples of what 
to the speaker seemed unintelligent press-advising. That was not the concern of 
the Home Department; and in so far os those examples might be indicative of 
undue seat on tbe part of Press Advisers, Sir Richard had no doubt that the 
information Department, which was tire department concerned, would be prepared 
to look into the matter end issuo such instructions as Aright be necessary. 

Restrictions on foreign correspondents, again, was not a Home Department 
matter. That department bad no power whatever to control messages of Foreign 
Correspondents. They came under Military Censors; and tho operation of Military 
Censorship must for very good reasons bo kept secret. Sir Richard reminded the 
Bouse that press messages leaving ibis country left by tho beam wireless and they 
could therefore be beard by the enemy. That aspect of the matter must be borne 
in mind by Military Censors. 

As regards reference to complaints made by Foreign Correspondents, Sir 
Richard quoted from n» interview given to the A. I. R. by the Correspondent of 
the International Newt, a weti-known mao, who stated that there was nothing 
unusual about the “brigands of tbo blue pencil” in India: and that during the 
five days of the A. I. C. 0. meeting In Bombay, for instance, tho censorship was aa 
intelligent and liberal as he hod ever seen in any country. 

The allegation that a message giving President Roosevelt’s speech bad been 
Interfered with by the authorities in India had been made some time ago and 
was very carefully investigated. ■ Sir Richard assured tbo House that in no 
utterance by President Roosevelt have hod one single word been altered by any 
authority in this country. The Government were completely unable to find the 
Origin of this allegation. 

Sir Richard went on to give the assurance that any action that the Govern¬ 
ment might have felt compelled to take with regard to the Press bad not been 
taken light-heartedly, bat after weighing most carefully what the Govern¬ 
ment regarded as public interest on the one hand and the rights of the 

Press on the other. Everybody knew the importance of the Press and the 
very great influence it wielded and tho Government were not so unintelligent 
as not to know at least the expediency of maintaining good relations 
with the Press. Especially in the Home Department, be maintained, the 
policy had been and always would be to maintain and if possible to 

improve those relations. He also honestly believed that over since the 

Advisory Committee System was introduced nearly two years ago, what¬ 
ever the difficulties and setbacks ft might have encountered, that system 
bad produced one result, at least, of outstanding value to both the 

parties, it had brought representatives of the fGovernment and tho Press 

into personal contact across the table, and' closer and more intimate 

personal relations hod thus been established. Bo paid a tribute to the 
great help and understanding that the Government had received from many 
eminent editors end said that the Government and the editots had got 

to know each other better end respect each other’s point of view. 

Moreover, the Government of India had had the benefit since the beginning 
of the war of two gentlemen ae Chief Press Advisers, who were liked, respected 
and trusted by all editors In tho country. Sir Richard proceeded to remind 
the House that the subject ‘'Books, Newspapers and Presses” occurred in the 
Concurrent Legislative List, which meant that both Central and Provincial Legislatures 
were competent to make laws on that subject; but the administration of the 
law was a provincial concern; that tho Control Government might and did 
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•uggest policy to the Provincial Got cm men to, but the Provincial 
Governments most bo left to carry out the policy and to. judge the effect 
on the law and order situation of the publication of news regarding 
disturbances of the_ peace. He expressed gratitude for the admission made 

by the mover and his supporters, that censorship of news was necessary for 
military reasons and that their position was not that censorship was in 
itoelf unwarrantable, but that censorship for certain purposes was wrong. 

Sir Richard referred to the Home Member’s speech in the Assembly 
defining the Government’s two-fold purpose, firstly, to deny publicity to a 

f ood deal that occurred at the time when it occurred, because it would 
nve provided the Japanese with an almost direct invitation to iuvade 

the coumry, and secondly, the disturbances were infectious and news of 
disturbances in one place might produce a repetition or imitation in many 

other part* of the country. He himself was anxious, said Sir Richer^ 

that a great deal more news should be published; for the more news 
was put out, the more advantageous it was from the Government’s point 
of view as showing wbat they were up against and justifying the 
measures they had had to take against them, But military authorities said 
■no,’ and when the matter was discussed with them, it had to be admitted that 
they were right. Interruption of communications was a matter about which 
news would have been of great value to the enemy, and a very targe part of 
tiie disturbances was nothing but interruption of communications of one 
kind or another. Was it only the Japanese who were the enemy, he asked ? 
Was there not another enemy in India and had not the Government the duty 
and right to prevent him from getting news in the same way as the other 
enemy ? From the two points of view ho had referred to some restrictions on 
the news was absolutely necessary. 

As regards the nature of the control, in bo far os the Central Government 
is concerned, there had only been one general order issued under the Defence 
of India RoleB, and that was on August 8 prohibiting publication of any factual 
news relating to the movement except news derived from Government sources 
or from recognised Press agencies and from recognised Press Correspondents 
■who were required to register themselves with tee District Magistrate. The 
order imposed no kind of restrictions on publication. It merely secured control 
over the origin of news, and it was designed to secure that whatever hews 
was published came from reputable Mid reliable sources. The press agencies 
themselves willingly agreed to submit their messages on this subject for. press 
advice, that is, the man on the spot where the events took place. The 
Government had hoped that Press correspondents would do the same, but 
they were not under any legal obligation whatever to do so. Of course, if 
they did not and if they sent messages which contained UDoathenticated or 
objectionable news, the Government could cancel the registration of that 
correspondent, with the result that all messages from him on that particular 
sabject would in future be illegal. People said that it was merely a roundabout 
way of imposing censorship, and Sir Richard agreed that there was some 
weight in that criticism. Os the other hand, the order to which he bad referred 
did not impose censorship directly on any editor or correspondent. It did give 
discretion to all responsible editors and to all responsible _ correspondents, and 
there were a number of papers which had found it possible to comply with 
that order, and at tee same time publish a very fair and large amount of 
news connected with the movement. He had yet to hear of a single item of 
news about the disturbances which I had been suppressed and which it would 
really have been in public interest not to suppress. * 

About the news connected with the Benares Hindu University, he person¬ 
ally believed it would not have been in the public interest at the time of its 
occurrence to publish it, but he added The Hisdo of Madias did publish it on 
September 16. 

As regards Mr. Gjmdhi’s speech at the A. I. 0. 0. it did not come under 
the order to which he had referred concerning factual news relating to tee 
disturbances or to the mass movement, and it might have been submitted for 
press advice by the press agencies and it was probably, the press agencies them¬ 
selves (he was not sure about this) who decided not to publish the whole of the 
■peach in the papers. _ 

Another point abont this order was that it referred only to factual news. 
It imposed no kind of restriction, ■ whatever, on editorial comment. In that 

IS 
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important matter, the Government did leave the entire discretion to the editors. 
Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Information Member, made it perfectly clear 
at a press conference that there was no ban of any kind on expression of political 
views ns Buck. ..... , ,. _ 

Any impartial observer coming to this country and reading onr newspapers, 
Sir Richard went on, would agree that the Press here had a very wide latitude 
in the nature of political views and criticisms of the Government that 
it published. “The plain fact", be continued, “ib that ascertain section of the Press In 
India,—and I do not think it is more than a small section—baa made up its 
mind to encourage this movement at all costa. We have in our possession a 
Congress circular issued in the United Provinces toward# the beginning of 
August, which definitely instructed Congressmen, -if the leaders were arrested 
to look to certain} newspapers, which were named, for further instructions as 
to how to carry on. That is to say, certain newspapers were speeded as agents 
of the Congress Party for the purpose of backing this , movement. That particular 
section of we Press, making an excuse of the restrictions imposed but really 
as a political move designed to bring pressure on and to embarrass the Govern¬ 
ment, decided to close. I cm glad to think that they have failed in their attempt 
to embarrass the Government. At present, I understand that not more than fifty 
papers or bo are out of publication out of a total of Boveral thousand newspapers 
m India. And as far as I can see, the absence of these papers has not made any 
very great difference. The only effect I can imagine they have had is that they 
have put out of employment a number of people whose living depended on work 
in these papera. That small section of the Press is a section with whom we found 
it impossible to do business.” 

On the other hand when at the Editors' Conference hold the other day, the 
more responsible and reasonable Editors enid they took objection to that part of 
the Government’s general order which affected tne relations between the correspon¬ 
dent and the Editor, the Government said they were quite prepared to meet them 
in every way they could, and it was the Editors and not the Government who 
suggested that if the papers could not be left complete freedom to publish anything 
they liketL it would be better for the Government to arrange for all material 
on this subject to be submitted for scrutiny to a specified authority and also to 
arrange for representatives of the Press themselves to be associated with that 
scrutiny. He did not mean that the Press volunteered to accept pre- 
censorship. What they did was to say that if they could not be allowed 
to publish anything at their own will, then this was a more satisfactory 
method of doing it He personally admitted that he bad never been very much in 
favour of preeensorship, but that was what the iGovernrooot were asked to do 
and the Government accepted that proposal so far as the Chief Commissioner’s 
Provinces were concerned, and they recommended it to oil the Provincial 
Governments. The present position was that certain Provincial Governments had 
accepted it and in these Provinces, the Government of India had cancelled 
their original order. Certain other Provincial Governments were considering 
it and certain further Provincial Governments, in consultation with their Editors 
had docided that they did not want to change the system. As regards Delhi, it 
was tone the new system had not come into full operation, but that was not 
the Government’s fault The Advisory Committee here • was asked on 
September 6 to nominate representatives of the Press to be -associated 
with the scrutinising officer, and the Chief Commissioner told Sir Richard 
that he had not yet received any reply. 

“I 110 hope”, Sir Richard;said, ‘T have said enough to convince the House 
mat we are not unreasonable, although we are not in a position to accept this 
resolution. YVe cannot accept it for two reasons. Firstly, because most of the 
restrictive orders now in existence are orders passed by Provincial Governments 
and we cannot accept a cancellation of those orders on their behaif. That must be 
done in consultation with them. In the second place, we cannot accept the 
resolution because I behove that if all restrictions were withdrawn, immediately a 
certain section of the Press would take advantage of that to rmieavour to work 
up enthusiasm and popular feeling for this movement, which I think will be 
most regrettable. 

At * u 0n I? 6 ® r Richard, "I do maintain that the restriction 

that hare been imposed are no more than bare been found necessary to meet an 
‘entirely exceptional situation and as soon as that exceptional situation ceased to 
exist, no one would ba bettor pleased than ourselves . to see these special 
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restrictions disappear also. I am fully prepared to son d t the whole of this debate 
to Provincial Governments and sale them to consider what redaction in tha 
restrictions would now be possible j bat I am afraid I cannot do anything more 
than that. We are prepared to co-operate with any section of the Press which is 
prepared to co-oparate with us; bat equally we are determined to resist any section 
ol the Press which attempt* to stimulate or encourage this revolutionary movement, 
which, I believe, the House as a whole deplores ana condemns.” 

Speaking personally. Sir Richard thought that one word had done more 
harm to India than anything else and that word, which was not an English word, 
was “Non-co-operation.” 'Tf,” he said, "that ugly word could he banned, 
censored, suppressed and abolished by every class and community, including my 
own, what is called the Indian problem will cease to exist." (Cheers). 

The resolution was finally rejected by 23 votes to 9, 

Power op Military Commanders 

Earlier in the day, the President ruled ont of order Ur. Hossain Imam's 
adjournment motion to discuss the notification issued by tile Government of .India 
empowering Military Commanders to require persons to assist in doing work 
for them. Mr, Imam argued that the rule, though it was Issued in January this year, 
was not to become operative until the time of its application. It had now been 
made applicable but m such a way as to be ultra vires of the Defence of India 
Rules, because it had been made applicable to the whole of India instead of being 
confined to those areas where the occasion for it had arisen. 

The President disagreed with the argument and held the matter was not one 
of urgent importance as the notification had been issued so far back as 
January, 1942, 

Price Control Policy 

Pandit HridaynaVi Kuntru’s resolution of the price control policy of the 
Government of India was next discussed. Pandit Kunzra’s resolution recommended 
to the Governor-General-In-Council that “the present system of price control, 
which has proved inadequate and ineffective, should be replaced by another system 
which will be controlled more largely and directly by the State, cover the 
supply, distribution and prices of all essential commodities and pay due regard to 
the interests of the producer, consumer and middlemen.” 

Moving the resolution, Pandit Kunzru Baid that the system he proposed was 
never tried in India. The present system, he said, tad proved ineffective and 
inadequate and hence the need for a new system- The Government had already 
launched a Grow More Food drive, and he anticipated that, with the exception 
of rice, other food grains would be adequate for the Internal need of the country. 

Referring to the price control policy, the Pandit said that the purchases of 
food' grains for the Army had a disturbing effect on the market and inadequacy 
of transport facilities bad farther accentuatedthe situation. The Government had 
been meeting the situation by giving dearness allowance to their employees. 
This, he claimed, was not the right policy from a long-term stand-point. 

Pandit Kunzru referred to the statement that a rise in prices of food stuffs 
was in the interests of the cultivator, sod, therefore, there should be no price 
control at all. The speaker pointed out that the prices were left uncontrolled for 
a sufficiently long time and control was introduced only after conditions had 
become impossible. Then again, even at present, not all the commodities were 
controlled and yet the prices of uncontrolled food grains ranged higher to those 
of a controlled article like wheat. Secondly, effective prosecution of the war 
depended on production by worker, all of whom lived in the urban areas. From 
these Pandit Kunzru deduced that price control was necessary. Pari passu he 
showed that tile present system of price control had been ineffective and had failed 
to achieve the desired results. 

Pandit Kunzru urged that effective steps should be taken to encourage the 
cultivator to grow more food. Tbis could be done by fixing the prices at an 
attractive level. Then again, there should be one agency for purchase of food 
grains both for civil and defence requirements and not only wheat bat also 
other competitive food grains ehould oe brought under control. A small 
number of dealers should be selected and licensed for purchase and distribution 
purposes and Government, both Central and Provincial, should build np small 
reserves for emergencies. He would like sugar, salt, kerosene and cloth to be 
brought under control also, and urged the fullest inter-departmental co-operation 
between the Commerce, War and Transport Departments. Lastly, he wanted 
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negotiation* with the Indian Btafos to bring thorn Into lino with British India 
and secure the fullest support iu price control policy. 

Sir Joetndra Singh, Member for Agriculture, wanted Pandit Knnzrtt to 
visit the countryside and see for himself bow tho people lived and how 
crops wore raised and with a margin of profit for die primary producer. 
This would convince him that high prices of food grains generally complained 
of were not high, If all the relevant factors were taken into consideration. 
He urged that the Council should acquire “an agricultural bias.'’ They should 
not apply Western methods of prioe control to India, because condition* 
in India were totally different from those In the West. 

Jtai Bahadur Ramearandax, Lender of the Opposition, supported tile 
resolution. He agreed that the present system of price control had failed and 
urged that the Government should build up stooks or food grains to control the 
prices by releasing a part of the stock whenever the price of a commodity 
rose above its control price. At the samo time, he was opposed to creating 
monopolies for tho purehrse of food grains. 

The Council at this stage adjourned sins die. 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—I4lh. to 24th. September 1942 

, . Indian Companies Act Amend. Bill 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its autumn session at New Delhi 
on tha 14th. September 1042 with Sir Abdur Rahim,. the President, in the obair. 
About 76 members were present. The Congress benches were empty. About 26 
visitors, Including the Chinese Commissioner in India sat in the galleries. 

. ■ Four official Blits wore Introduced today. The Law Member, fcSir Sultan Ahmed 
introduced the‘Repealing end Amending Bill.' The Commerce Member Mr. N. R. 
Barker, introduced Bills to amend the Rubber Control Aot and the Indian 
Companies Aot. Sir Edward Bsnlhati introduced a Bill to amend the Railways 
Act, 

Hie Bill to amend the Indian Companies Act, which was introduced sought 
to remove some of the difficulties created by the Act In deciding whether a company 
is a banking company or not. It is explained that the chief difficulty arises out of 
tbe use of the ■term “principal business" in tieotion 277 F of the Indian Companies 
Aot, Registrars of Companies have often found it difficult to decide, particularly 
in tiie case of smaller companies calling themselves banks, whether or not in terms 
Of the definition, they ore banking companies. Tbe result bag been that very 
great number of such Institutions which may be regarded as non-soheduled banks 
operating in British India are not subject to the obligations imposed by law on 
banking companies, ns for examble, maintaining a minimum cash reserve. The 
Bill to amends the Companies Aot an to prevido that any company which uses ns 
part of its namo tho word 'bank', ‘banking* or 'banker* shall be deemed to be a 
banking company irrespective of whether the business of accepting deposits of 
money on current account or otherwise, subject to withdrawal by cheque, draft 
or order, is its principal business or not. It la proposed that tho Bill shall coma 
Into IS 1 ?®, 0 !? s date not earlier than oho year from tha date of its publication in 
tha official Gaaetio after having received tbe assent of the Governor-General. 

Rubber Control Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Robber Control Act removes during tbe present 
emergency the incapacity of the Central Government to suspend those provision* 
of the Act which relate to the planting and export of rubber sud to enable the 
Central Government to suspend some only without suspending all the other 
provisions of the Act. 

The occupation by tho enemy of most of the rubber producing countries In 
** '* explained, has resulted In a shortage of raw rubber for the 
United Nations. To conserve and Increase the supplies, it fs desirable to atop 
export* ol r*w rubber front India while fostering increased production of raw 
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rubber in Indie by the removal' of restrictions on and generally facilitating new 
planting of rubber plants. 

. Railways Act Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Indian Railways Act seeks to remedy the present state 
of affairs by rendering railways liable to pay compensation in oil train accidents, 
whether due to negligence or not, but to limit the liability in all each cases to a 
fixed sum in the case of any individual passenger. .Under the existing provisions 
of the law, no compensation is payable to those killed in e train accident that is 
not due to negligence an the part of the railway administration or its servants. 
Oahdai.tibs is Burma Air Raids 

A statement laid on the table of the House, showed that 1,102 persons were 
killed and and 1.050 inired In the two heavy air rsidB on Rangoon and 38 persone 
were killed and 80 injured in Moulroein. The majority o( them are believed to 
be Indians. Apart from air raid injured treated in hospitals in Burma, some 133 
hospital cases were brought to Calcutta on a ship carrying evacneea and some 25 
injured persons ire reported to havo been landed in Viiagapatam. No. record ( 
is available of the number of women and children included in these arrivals or of 
their province of origin. Between 75,000 to 80.000 Indians were evacuated to India 
by sea and about 4,025 by air. About four lakhs of Indians arc believed to have 
come to India by land routes, 

Damage to Posts & Tklbqeapbs 

The damage dona to the Post Office during the recent disturbances was 
described by Sir Gvnmatft Sewoor in reply to a question by Mr. K. C. 1ftogg. 
He said 

“Mobs attacked post office buildings, took out the furniture, records and forms 
and burnt or scattered them. Iu a number of cases, however, the buildings 
themselves were set fire to. In some cases, the cash and stamp balances iu the 
offices, as well as valuable articles, were looted and apparatus damaged. Apart 
from the attack on post offices, a number of letter-boxes fixed iu public places 
were stolen or damaged and in other cases acid or other burning material was 
thrown inside the letter-boxes, damaging their contents. A few cases have occurred 
of attacks on mail runners with resultant robbing of mails and the work of 
certain village postmen was interfered with in a few places. The total number 
of post offices attacked, as ascertained so far, was approximately 553, of which 
53 were completely burnt down. Serious damage was done to about 200. Over 
200 post offices had to be closed down in certain areas as the conditions were 
such that it was felt that the staff would not continue to work with safety for 
the time being. 

Telegraph and telephone lines and- posts were, tampered with in a largo 
number of places, both in urban and in rural areas, in some cases, the posts were 
pulled down over considerable lengths. In certain eases the wile was stolen, 
gome cases have been reported where parries which went to repair the Hem were 
either attacked or interfered with bv mobs, and, frequently, after repairs had been 
done, the lines were again tampered with, 

‘It is not possible at present to give any estimate of the total losa caused to 
the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department as a result of the acts of violence 
committed in different parts of the country. Reports received so far indicate that 
the total Iobb on aeconnt of cash and stamps looted is about one lakh of rupees. 
No estimate can yet be made of the loss to the department caused by the theft 
of valuable articles and wires end by the destruction of or damage to building, 
furniture, lines, wires and apjtaratus. This loss is in addition to the considerable 
Joes of revenue caused by the loss of traffic on account ot the interruption of the 
normal channels of poet and telegraph communications. Account has further to 
be taken of the very pure inconvenience and serious loss caused to the general 
public, and particularly to the industrial and commercial community and to all 
business interests. The period has varied in different areas according to the extent 
of the damage done, and the period daring which the disturbances continued. 
Normal communication has now been restored, except in certain parte of 
some provinces, and every effort is being made to restore normal conditions 
everywhere as soon as practicable." 

Coontby’s Geological Resources 

A vigorous denunciation of the Government of India's policy in the 
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matter of the development of India's geological resources was made by Mr. K. C. 
Ntogy, on a motion made by Hr. B. R. Ambedkar for election of a 

member to the Advisory Committee attached to the Utilization Branch 

of the Geological Survey of India. .... 

Mr. Neogy declared that, under tho brief motion was sought to be 
covered, n dark and tragic chapter of British Indian history, tie referred 
to the fact that in prehistoric days, India was a manufacturing country, 

from which important minerals and manufactured steel wore exported to the 

other parts of the world, whereas, later on, with the advent or the British, 
the Only interest shown by the Government was in getting coal supplies 
for ships which came from Europe with merchandise for sale in India. 
He had the suspicion that the Utilization Branch would be used to 
rehabilitate British interests which had been engaged in mining industries 
in Malaya and Burma and which had now been dislodged from there 
and had made their way into Indio. He wanted to know whether the 
proposed Advisory Committee would control the Government’s policy in 
regard to the employment of experts, granting of concessions, and also 
what minerals were engaging the attention of this branch, and what facilities were 
made available to Indians to get training in geology and mining. 

Dr. ■ Ambedkar assured the House that there was nothing behind the 
Utilisation activities, of which either himself or the Government of India need be 
ashamed. He would point out, however, that he had expected that the motion he 
moved would go through in the usual way, and ho bad not come prepared to reply 
to a speech such ns that made by Mr. Neogy. He, therefore, suggested that if 
Mr. Neogy . must have tho information he wanted before he allowed 
the motion to go through, further discussion be postponed. 

The House agreed to the suggestion and then adjourned. 

Political Situation in tab Country 

15th, SEPTEMBER:—"On the basis of all the information at present available, 
we cannot absolve the Congress from responsibility for tbeso very grave 
events,” declared Sir Reginald Maxtecll, Home Member, to day moving the 
official motion on the situation in the country, 

Sit Reginald estimated the total damage done during tho disturbances so far 
as well over a crore of rupees and dwelt on certain special aspects of the distur¬ 
bances which bo pointed out, were inconsistent with the theory that these 
disturbances were spontaneous outbursts arising out of the arrests of Congress 
leaders. Be enumerated points which, in bis view, supplied evidence of previous 
Organisation, having the most sinister possible motives. 

‘To-day, although many terrible things have happened, control bits been 
established almost everywhere end the country ss a whole is quiet,” said the 

Home Member 1 "and although tids suicidal movement is not yet finally quelled 
we can feel some justifiable confidence in our power to deal with any situation 
that may yet nriso.” 

“There are Borne who charge the Government with over-hastiness in taking 
action when they did. The answer is that had the Government given opportunity 
for three or four weeks more of Congress propaganda of the kind that was then 
in progress, it is very doubtful if this rebellion could hove been quelled without 
very much more destruction than has now taken place. What has happened is 
baa enough ; but delay might have have meant on appalling disaster for the 

whole people of this country. 

•There are those, again, who say that repression is not the right remedy and 
that in order to restore prate, steps should be taken' to release all those who 

have been endangering the country’s defences and put them In a position to 
conduet the farther war effort of India, That is, I think, the underlying signifi¬ 
cance of some of the amendments that have been tabled. Well, Sir, the position 
of this Government hsa been made clear in the communique to which I have 
already referred (communique of August 8) end there is little that I can add 

to It. One thing quite plain is that with an enemy at our gates and another 
enemy within them the prime duty of (hie Government is to undo the barm that 
baa been done aa soon as possible and to put this country in a state of defence 
against both. 

"The picture which I have been compelled to place before the Bouse is ono 
(hat wiii give no satisfaction to thinking people or to those who are jealous of 
this country’s honour aud repute. They will regret orgy' of destruction the 
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waste of Indian lives and property—things that can only bring loss and hard* 
ship to Indians them selves. They will regret that the forces that should have 
been facing the enemy at oor gates should have been diverted to the task of 
quelling an attempted internal revolution. They will regret that with Indian 
soldiers' repute never standing higher in tho world, with victory drawing ever 
nearer and with it the promised fiiifilment of India's highest dreams, one 
political party, for its own ends, should have descended to acts of sabotage as a 
means of enforcing Its demands, regardless of the help thereby given to the enemy. 

"I have before now given warning in this House of the danger oi arousing 
tho passions of the excitable masses through irresponsible agitation. These 
events afford more than sufficient justification for the preventive action taken 
by the Government in the post, for which we have often been attacked. They 
show how real is the peri! in this country of unleashing the forces of disorder 
and how quickly, when that is done, the reign of hooliganism—always latent 
and waiting (or its opportunity—tends—to establish itself, so that no man's life 
or property is safe. Now that the danger has become apparent to all it is. 
I am sure this House will agree, not only for the Government but for all who 
wish to save the country from very terrible danger to dedicate themselves, . at 
whatever personal sacrifice, to the task of mobilising the active help of the people 
themselves in preventing further acts of violence and disorder. It is not enough 
to condemn these things in the abstract, it is for every citizen to see that they 
do not happen. 1 ' 

Earlier in his speech the Home Member made the following points;— 

The Muslim community and scheduled castes have as a whole stood entirely 
aloof from the disturbances. 

One of the high-lights of the situation bad been the manner in which not 
only the police on whom the deadliest attacks usually fell, bat all ranks of 
Government servants—even the humblest—had in the country as a whole stood 
firm and done their duty iu the face of all attempts to subvert or terrorise them. 
“We shell not forget those who have given their lives in the execution of their 
duty”, said the Home Member. "We msy well claim that the loyalty of all 
classes of Government servants has proved their faith in the administration 
that they have sarved so well” (Cheers). 

Another source of encouragement, observed Sir Reginald, had been the 
steadiness of the country as a whole notwithstanding tiie inconvenience and 
loss caused to the general population by these widespread disturbances, “What I 
would emphasise is that this movement cannot in any true sense be described 
as a people's movement. The whole thing is engineered and not spontaneous. 
There are already encouraging signs of a revulsion of public opinion against 
the madness of the pant weeks but until the malign influences that have bees 
at work have been fully counter-acted, the country cannot feel safe from further 
attempts to discuss the life of the people." 

Giving figures,’ the Home Member Raid, that a very large number of 
policeman had been injured, while 31 were reported so far to have been killed. 
These included a number of brutal murders, in some cases of unarmed policemen 

In addition to the police, there was a very wide ubb of troops, British and 
Indian iu aid of the civil power, stated the Home Member. Id no less than 
60 places, troops were called, while on a number of occasions, they stood 
by, “These forces have not been UBed to open fire on crowds engaged in peaceful 
or legitimato political demonstrations.” be added. “Had that been the case, the 
word ‘repression' that we so often hear might have had some application. 
But iu disorders of the kiud that have occurred, the mobs or gangs of persona 
engaged in sabotage were iu every case the aggressors. It h&B already been 
made clear in the Government communique of August 8 that the purpose of 
the Government is preventive rather than punitive and this is the principle 
tbat has governed aod will govern our action. Complaints of the ubb of excessive 
force have no real meaning in situations such aa those with which the police 
have had to deal. It cannot be expected of a small band of police confronted 
by a threatening mob that they should make mathematical calculations of 
the precise amount of force necessary to disperse it. We have to think of 
men doing their duty in the face_ of daily and even hourly danger to their 
lives, men charged with responsibility for the protection of vital communications 
Hesitation at these moments would mean that they were overwhelmed or 
that the mob would attain its object. Their first concern is to take 
effective action and it fa their duty to do ao. 
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"Cnw wIH, no donbt, be quoted In whloh It is alleged that foroe was need 
with no such provocation. I would ask bon. member! to be sure that the etoriea 
ate well vetifled before they give oorroney to them. If, however, an; such act 
hns occurred anywhere. it is a breach of discipline with whloh the Provincial 
Govern men t® And the ofileors In command of their foroea ere at much concerned 
aa any member of tbe public. It wonld, therefore, deprecate any sweeping 
allegations as regard« tbe conduct of the police at a time when the whole country 
owes so much to their oonritge and steadfastness. The proper course in such 
oases will be to bring the allegation*, if they are well authenticated, to the notice 
of the authorities immediately responsible for the discipline of their forces, and it 
can be assumed that, if satisfied, they will do what is proper. But It Is putting an 
entirely wrong peraoect<vo on this matter to lavish sympathy on those who have 
brought on themselves the consequence* of their own aggrsBsion and to attempt 
to put the Police or other Government forces cm their defence whenever they have 
found it necessary in tbe eireums'auoCs of the emergency to use force in the execu¬ 
tion of their duty," 

Replying to the question, ‘Who la responsible for these disorders the Home 
Member Raid: “Attempts have been made snd will no doubt continue to bo made 
to exon crate the Congress lenders or to represent, that recent events are not the outcome 
of tbe mass movement sanctioned by the All-India Committee at Bombay. The 
terms of tbe resolution which they then passed are snoh that they can hardly 
disclaim responsibility for any events that followed it. But apart from that it ia 
impossible to interpret the utterances of tbe Cungress leaders themselves except on 
the assumption that they knew and approved of what was likely to occur." 

After referring to tbe communique of the Madras Government which 
published the instructions issued by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, 
the Home Member said: “It may be said that there is no proof that these bulletins 
carry the authority of tbe Congress or tbe Congress loaders, although they profess 
to do so. I have however elsewhere brought out the point that the nets or sabotage 
that have occurred could not have b«en planned in a moment and show dear 
evidence of previous organisation. Whatever part the Congress loaders may have 
taken in the actual work of tho organisation. It is impossible to believe for a 
moment in the light of their own utterances that they were Ignorant of its 
exisienee or that their plans did not contemplate that it would ba brought into 
play when they launched their mass movement. 

‘I am not at present prepared to say whence this organisation drew Us Inspi¬ 
ration. It wilt be our business to find out more of what wo do not yet know. 
But ff any donbt remained as to tbe identity of the Congress with these disturb¬ 
ance* it couid easily be remuved by quouisg tbe very numerous instances in 
which known Congressmen particularly In Bihar bavo been observed openly inciting 
mob* to violence and sabotage; while many others went underground immediately 
after the Bombay meeting and have remained there for reason best known to 
themselves. On tho basis of all tbe information at present Available, therefore, 
we cad nnot absolve the Congress from responsibility for these very grave events," 
Alleged Insult to Qjm Piokbtebs 


The demonstrations outside the Assembly Chamber yesterday were referred to 
In an ndjnurnrmint motion which was ruled out of order by the Obalr. 

The motion which was In Sardar Sant Steak's name sought to discuss "tbe 
Insult offered to lady volunteers by tho Delhi Police by dragging them after they 
had bsen nnt under arrest when they tried to piokec the J.cgislntivo Assembly 
Chamber. Sardar Sant Singh in reply to the Chair's questions pointed out that tbe 
law contemplated arrest and removal but did not permit the use of foroe. 

, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, objidting to the motion, said that 
picketing was a eongimnble offence und in arresting pioketers, whether male or 
female, the police were acting in exercise of their ordinary snd lawful powers. The 
aM or W6 arresting might loyolve physical restraint but It might be assumed 
that no excessive force was used. If, however, the arrested persons bad any 
grievances they had their remedy in the court*. 

Maulana Zafar All, interjecting, pointed out that, if force had to bo used it 
Should be n*ea by women police and not by men police. 

'ITic President remarked that picketing of the Assembly in order to prevent 
member* from attending the session, was an action whiob, Sardar Sant Singh as 
the member who specially asked for an oorly meeting of tho House, should be the 
first to deprecate. The Chair thought that tho volunteers were perfectly unjustified 
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in trying to prevent member* from getting into the Chamber. So far a* he 
understood, it was not alleged that excessive force had been used. If there was 
any ease of excessive faros, the volunteers bad their remedy, 

Sardar Sant Singh complained that this morning he found the entrance to 
the Chamber barred by the police. Even in spite of picketing by the volunteers 
yesterday, no member remained absent, sod, said the speaker, there was no 
utcsssity for the police to blockade the gate. ‘We know our business and our 
responsibility,*' declared Sardar Sant Singh. "To permit the police to bar the way 
was an insult and a slur on ns." 

The Prtsidmt was beard to observe that the facts as far as bad been ascer¬ 
tained were that Sardar SAnt Singh had protested—in no calm manner—against 
the barring of the entrance and thereafter the psesage left for members was 
widened end members bed no difficulty in entering. 

Debate oh Political Bitoatioh (oohtd.) 

Following the Dome Member's statement while moving the 
official motion on the situation in the country, Mr. M. A. Kaxmi 
(unattached) moved a anbatiiote motion asking that,, in 
view of the fact that the present state of affairs in India has resulted mostly Trom 
tbe activities of agencies who, with the object of bringing the Indian National 
Congress into disrepute with the United Nations started propaganda against it by 
ascribing to it a programme of sabotage and destruction of Government property 
sad change of creed from non-violence to violence, immediate steps be taken— even 
if no compromise be considered possible—to aBcertaia the views of tbe Congress 
leaders and to give them an opportunity of contradicting this charge and clearing 
their position and change the violent activities into non-violent expression of their 
dttaeni and create an atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence by taking liberal 
steps which may inspire confidence in the minds of the people regarding the 
intentions of the British Government towards India. 

Mr. N. M,. Bumasia moved a substitute motion condemning the orgy of 
lawlessness end disorder, approving the action taken by the Government to 
euppress mob violence and "the civil disobedience" movement initiated by the 
Congress and to reetore order in the country; and recommending that there 
should be no relaxation of measures for the protection of lives and property until 
the movement was withdrawn and peace and quiet restored In India. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved hie substitute motion recommending immediate 
declaration of the complete independence of India from November 1. 1942; 
immediate lifting of the ban on the Congress and allied institutions ; immediate 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen detained or sentenced for any 
offence after August 8; remission of all fines; dissolution o! Central ana 
Provincial Legislatures; end holding of new elections at the earliest convenient 
date and invitation to the Congress and tbe Muslim League to form a 
Provincial National Government at the Centre. In case these two bodies 
did not agree to form the Government, then the Congress alone should be invited 
to do so and in case the Congress declined to accept die invitation, the League 
alone should be asked to do so till elections were held. 

Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of tbe European Group, claimed that every 

E ropoeal should be judged with reference to its effect on India's war effort; Judging 
y this test he wholeheartedly and uuTeservedSy condemned the Congress masa 
movement. For the Bame reason, he was opposed to the proposal for a National 
Government as he was convinced that any attempt to bring about an immediate 
transference of power during the war, in the absence of agreement between the 
major political parlies, would lead to obaos and possibly to disaster. 

Sir Henry was totally against any enquiry into the action of Government 
servants in putting down lawlessness and said that it was of the almost importance 
that officials should feel that they had behind them the solid hacking of the House 
and of the responsible elements in the country. 

Referring to the constitutional future of India, Sir Henry said that freedom 
for this country was assured by His Majesty's Government; and "we aa a 
community will continue to exert ourselves to the utmost to assist In every 
possible way in implementing those promisee at the earliest possible moment." 
Sir Henry Richardson defined a "National Government” as one which completely 
commanded the support of all parties and interests is the State and was able to 
■at at rest political controversy for the time being and to ignore the demands of 
m purely party or sectional character. He said, “When you get down to the 
19 
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practical business of the composition and jurisdiction of that Government, you 
will And that you ore doing exaotly the same task that a Constituent Asternbly 
will have to perform after the war. That task li by no means incapable of 
achievement, but it la a task which demands considerable time, protracted 
negotiations and much effort There is, however, one way in which a National 
Government can be nehieved, namely, to put aside political controversy for the 
period of the war and devote ourselves wholly to the successful prosecution of the 
war. A careful study of the statements made by the various Indian political 
leaders will show that stage has not yet been reached. 

Sir Yamin Khan referred to Mr. Kneml’e amendment end enquired who wa» 
behind the recent disturbances if it were not tho Congress. 

Sir Yamin Khan severely criticised the Government and particularly its C. I, 
D. for its unprepared ocas to meet the situation. He felt that the Government were 
entirely ot fault. In selecting “third rate officials" and “mere no bodies’’ as 
Executive Councillors. The Government could have relied on the Muslim League, 
for Instance, if the Congress had failed tn bo realislio. Be conelnded: “Bow can 
we entrust our life and property in tbe hands of people who had shown utter 
Incapacity to maintain internal security ?” 

Mr. N. H. Joshi characterised the Home Member's speech as the result of 
“colossal ignorance” of the conditions In tho country. He traced the history of 
the Bombay A. I. 0. 0- resolution and said that none bad sympathised with or 
was pro-Nazi or pro-Japanese In this country, the Government, however, taking 
advantage of the communal divisions in the country, had created the present 
deadlock. It was only after Japan’s entry Into the war that Sir Stafford Grippe 
was sent out to India with proposals. Mr. Joshi had not concluded when the 
Assembly rose for the day. 

Casualties by Folios Firing 

16th, SEPTEMBERIn reply to a question In the Assembly to-day, 8ir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, stated that casualties caused by police firing in 
the disturbances, according to most recent reports, wore 340 killed aud 850 
wounded. The figures were, however, incomplete especially ns regards part of Biiiar. 

Casualties caused by the Military, according to most recent reports, were 318 
killed and 153 wounded. „ 

The number of casualties suffered by the Government /areas, or the Police 
were 31 killed and a very large number Injured, although in some cases not 
seriously. Military casualties wero 11 killed end ? wounded. Civilian officials, 
excluding Posts and Telegraphs and Railway employees, were 7 killed and 
10 injured. 

Property burst or damaged or otherwise sabotaged by rioters, in addition to 
properties of Railways and Posts and Telegraphs was os follows: About 70 police 
stations and posts wore attacked, out of which 45 were destroyed. Some 15 other 
buildings were attacked, of which a great majority were destroyed. This number 
ineludod many buildings, such as courts and treasuries. There were considerable 
damage to municipal ana private buildings, details of which are not yet available. 

Debate oh Political Situation (oontd.) 

Resuming bis unfinished speech to-day Mr. Josbi felt that the Congress 
should have accepted the Oripps’ proposals, captured whatever power 
was offored to thorn and demanded more. But rejection of tho Grippe’ 

proposals did not He with Congress alone. They wore rejected by the 
Muslim League, the Hindu MabaBabha and even by Sir Tej Bahadur riapru 
sod Mr. Jayskar. The fact was that the British Government were not anxious 
for a settlement of tho deadlock. 'They gallantly ttlk of raising an army of one 

million men and speeding up of munitions production forgetting that a National 

Government would have raised an army of five millions and speeeded up munitions 
production ten-fold. Mr. Joshi referred to tbe recent speech of the Oommauder-ln- 
Ohtof, in which His Excellenoy had stated that ultimately the armed forces 
would defend the country. Mr. Joshi wanted the Oomutandor-iu-Ohicf to 

remember the lessons of Malaya, Burma and China, 

.. Mc,_Jo»hi did not approve of the civil disobedience movement, but asserted 
that the Government had blundered also. The demand for National Government 
was not that of the uongress alone, it woe the demand of tho whole country. The 
Government by arresting the Congress leaders bad fired the first shot ana ft was 
for them to retrace their steps by immediatly releasing tbe Oongress leaders. It 
wsi idle to expsot Congressmen behind bars to calf off the Svil diaobedlenoo 
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movement. Ur. Joshi next referred to tile Home Member's remark that the 
Muslims mod the Depressed Gasses were not with the Congress sad asked whether 
the; were with the British Government. Proceeding, he Bsid that if the proposal 
for a National Government was not acceptable to an; party that proposal should 
be reserved to arbitration, “Did not the British arbitrate and give the Communal 
Award" be asked. “In the same way, the; could give apolitical award, apportion¬ 
ing the share io power of each major community. In this connection, he appealed 
to the Congress to agree to the Muslim demand for self-determination. It was a 
reasonable demand, he declared. That way la; the eolation of the present 
deadlock and of wresting power from the British. 

Mr. Dumajiia said that Mr. Gandhi shoold have foreseen the consequences 
before launching his mass movement. He wanted the Government to place the 
fnll facts before the Hooaa to show who was responsible for the disturbances. 
The Cripps’ offer was still open to India and it was up to the Congress and the 
Muslim League to coma together, accept the offer and work for the effective 
defence of the country. That way lay the safely of India, 

Maulana Zafar Alt claimed that by placating Indians, the Government, would 
have created impregnable defences against the enemy. But instead of placating 
Indians they imprisoned the Congress leaders. The Congress and the League had 
not barred the door for negotiations, and if they had failed with the Congress, 
they would have accepted the hand of friendship of the Mussulmans. It was time 
to cry halt to the policy of repression and he warned the Government that although 
the League had not joined the movement but had condemned it, it would fight 
and fight hard for the rights of the Mussulmans. It was, however, a folly to ignore 
the Congress and statesmanship demanded opening of negotiations with those who 
were behind the prison bars. That would create the proper atmosphere for 
negotiations between the Congress and tire League and bring about a settlement of 
the Indian deadlock. 

Sardar Sant Singh complained that the official spokesman, instead of offering 
some constructive suggestions, had given the Houses narration of “incorrect facts.” 
He said that the Home Member had declared that the Government hod to meet 
“the enemy from outside and the enemy from inside”. The path of wisdom lay 
in appeasing the enemy from inside, he declared. The Government and its allies, 
the British non-official Europeans, had offered India Independence after the war 
on condition*, which they would see, were not fulfilled. He asserted that the 
desire for freedom was universal in India and if the Government took a Gallup poll 
of its own employees it would find that 90 per cent were in favour of India’s freedom. 
He further claimed that the responsibility for the recent disturbances was entirely 
that of the Government. For, he said, the Government ought not to have expected 
that the unrest of Mahatma Gandhi would have no repercussions in the country. 
Sardar Sant Singh said that the waf was not won by mere propaganda. Sincere 
co-operation of the people of the country waa also a major factor in winning the 
war. The Government should, therefore, take all possible steps to win that 
co-operation tof Indians. 

Mr. C. P. Lawson mainly dealt with the demand for a National Government. 
He said; “W e are certain that Self-Government will oomB to this country as 
soon as the war is over if this country will take it and the community which I 
represent not only actively supports this policy but hopes to play its part in 
India’s future progress. We ask for no privileged position and we hope to carry 
equally with the citizens of the country the burden of the fnture.” 

Referring to the demand for a National Government, he said that when fnll 
sovereign power waa to be transferred to this country, it must be carefully 
considered where those powers were to rest. If they were to rest with the Cabinet 
it must _ not be forgotten that no internal limitation remained upon their powers. 
They might be able to alter their own Cabinet constitution or the constitution of 
the country. They, therefore, should not condemn any community or political 
party which waa reluctant to commit itself to a form of autonomous government 
which might prejudice its ability to press its claim for representation in or its right 
to fashion the legislature of the future. 

Mr. Anthony (Anglo Indian leader) said that he knew that the spirit of the 
people was not pro-Nari but neither was it behind the Government’s war effort. 
The figures of recruitment and munitions production might please the Government, 
but they did not show the real state of feeling in the country. Referring to recent 
statements by British Ministers, Mr. Anthony said that “India refused to tolerate 
patronising or rule by tin-gods''. The policy of negation had created a tease of 
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otter frustration in tbe country. Proceeding, the speaker said that Indians and 
the major political parties were not free from blame either. If the; knew that 
the British policy wae ‘'diride and rule", they should hare created unity amoDget 
themselves to defeat the object of that policy. "Let the major elements in the 
national life of the country eome :together and resolve the deadlock. Let the 
majority community meet the demands of the minorities instead of holding out 
threats to them". 

Mr. Jamnadas ilahta said that the eanBes of the present discontent in the 
country were deeply rooted Id the history of Iodo-Bntish relations of the last 
two hundred years. From 1892 awards the British policy was directed to creating 
excuses, racial, communal and political against granting political power to Indians, 
He said that jf the other parties had not yet joined the 'Quit India” demand of 
the Congress, it was because the war was on. He severely criticised the Congress 
for presuming that it alone held the monopoly of patriotism in this country. He 
also condemned the demand for "Quit India”. "This demand is positively sinister 
and is an open invitation to Japan to invade India,” he declared. Be said that 
the movement for “Quit India” was being carried on by students, girle and by 
Indian big business, who wished to replace British big business in this country. 
It was now the time to stand shoulder to shoulder with the British to fight the 
enemy. He was convinced that if we won, there would be a brotherhood of free 
net iocs. The liberty of the world was at stake and it was not the time for domestic 
quarrels. He criticised the Congress, the League and the Hindu MahaBabba for 
Ignoring the workers and peasants and advised the Govern meat that so long as 
workers and peasants were given shelter sad bread they would remain with them. 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned, 

17th. SEPTEMBERSir Abdul Salim Qhatnavi, speaking In the Assembly 
to-day, said tbat he was the first to condemn publicly the attitude of the Congress 
which drove it to declare Uwleassnees in the country In the name of a freedom 
movement. At the same time he did not agree with Mr, Churchill that the Congress 
was a non-entity. He asserted that the British Government was prone to make the 
same mistake as Mr. Qandhi and Mr. Jianah. Mr. Gonilht claimed that the Congress 
represented the whole of India and Mr. Jinnah claimed tbat the Muslim League 
represented Muslim India. “Both are egregiously wrong” he declared, amid 
laughter. Mr. Churchill, be said, recognised the claims of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah 
whenever It suited him and discredited them whenever he deemed fit, "This 
time he has conceded that the BO millions of Muslims ore behind the Muslim 
League and opposed to tbs Congress, forgetting the existence of very important 
parties with large followings among the Muslims of India, like the Jaraiat-ul- 
ulema, the Homius, the Ahrars ana the Azad Muslims who do not owe allegiance 
to the Muslim League (cries of dissent). But I must say that tbe largest parties 
are not the only parties that count. All parties must be considered. All parties 
want freedom. The difference among them lies only in the path each elects 
to follow for the attainment of that freedom. Tbe demand for a National 
Government it a national demand. It is also in conformity with the Ideals for 
which the United Nations stand and fight this war.” 

Proceeding, Sir Abdul Halim said that there was deplorable distnut of 
Britain’s intentions, and to ensure the wholehearted co-operation of India's 400 
millions, it was most essential that Britain should forthwith transfer real power 
Into the hands of the Indian people and make this tbe people’s war. 

Bit Abdul Halim severely criticised the British Prime Miuister for alleging 
gat the Congress was sustained by certain manufacturing and financial interests. 
He said that both tbe Indian and the British commercial communities were 
co-operating fully with the war effort. But the Indian commercial and 
industrial interests did want political freedom because it was the pre-reqaieite 
to economic freedom. They wonted freedom also to enthuse the masses 
to. work more and produce more towards the war effort. He appealed to 
Britain to show magnanimity to part with the control of administration gracefully 
to Indians. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai wanted to hear from Indian members of the 
Executive Council-—some of whom ,liod stated tbat their suggestions were not 
being rejected by the Viceroy—what advice they were giving and wbat help they 
were giving to the parties in tbe country to come together and solve the situation. 
He referred to certain instances of alleged repression, in Sind and expressed 
dissatisfaction with ,the enquiry already made by the Sind Government. He 
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Mked for a public, judicial enquiry. He also asked that the Viceroy should 
invite all parties in the country to come together and And a solution for the 
country's troubles. 

Sir Cotoatji Jahangir admitted that the Odd grew was the most powerful, 
organised politics! party in tba country, although it did not represent 
the whole of India. The Muslim League as a whole did represent Muslim 
opinion. The demands made by the Congress in their resolution on the 
Crip pa’ proposals on April 9 did not hare the complete and absolute 
support of the Muslim League. What, Sir Cowasjee asked, was it that the Congress 
desired to attain by ths decisions it arrived at io Bombay on August S ? The 
Congress, for the first time, had called the Civil Disobedience Movement open 
rebellion. If the Congress by open rebellion succeeded tn coercing the British to 
quit the country, did they believe that once they were iu the saddle they 
would get the willing co-operation of other parties and the Muslim League! 
If that was their belief, why did they cot get that co-operation before 

they attempted open rebellion. 

Bardar Bant Singh : Because of the British. I <i • 

Sir Cowatji Jahangir : Never have I known of two parties who could 
be parted if they were aware of tba fact that a third party was out 

to part them. (Cheers). 

Sir Oowasji went on to refer to Bardar Vallabhhhai Patel’s speech 
in Bombay, days bofore the Congress resolution of August 8, in which he 
spoke of the Congress programme as a hartal such aa would make the 

Government lit up and think and yield to the wishes of the people. The Bardar 
had spoken of asking railway men to stay awey from their work, and eo on. 

Congressmen, to whom he gave credit for commonscnse and ability, could not 
have believed that they could carry out this programme without violence. 
Referring to allegations of repression by the Government, Sir Oowasji asked what 
bad not the Congress Governments done in their time to deal with violence 
and disorders and to control the press in Bombay and Madras f 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths, Deputy Leader of the European Group, speaking with 
usual vigour, was thankful that for once at Inst the Government had acted 
strongly aud did what was required to put down the disturbances. The European 
Group stood behind the Government in ths action taken. If he had any 
criticism to make, it was that in some respects the Government should have 
acted more promptly. He chanted them with weakness in dealing with certain 
sections of the press and he believed that if the Government had shown more 
resolution in controlling the press for the first few days, much of what 
followed afterwords might hsva been avoided. 

Three main factors had been at work, said Mr. Griffiths. The first wrs a 
profound and widespread distrust of British intentions, a suspicion that Britain 
aid not intend to part with power. Hia community must accept some share of the 
responsibility for the prevalence of this mistrust but he wanted to make it perfectly 
clear that he regarded himself solemnly aud com pie tely bound by the promise of 
His Majesty’s Government that India was to have complete self-government at the 
earliest possible moment after the war. He did not mean by that ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years after the war but the time mechanically necessary for a Gonetitnent 
Assembly to meet and complete its work. “The whole of the European community 
stands behind this promise 1 ' he declared. 'To the best of our ability we will 
help in implementing it. If by any chance any Government goes bock upon that 

S remise I will be the first to lead a movement against that Government*’. (Cheers,) 
bald India have a more solemn promise than that given by three European 
members of the House, two of whom Sir Henry Richardson and Mr. 0. P. 
Lawson were leading businessmen ? If even these assurances were not sufficient, 
it wonid be beyond the wit of man io dispel these lingering suspicions.' It was said 
that Britain was unwilling to transfer power immediately. To whom, he asked, 
were they to transfer it t (Voices i To whom will you transfer after the war ?) 
It was also stated that Britain did not keep her promises and the question was 
asked: What about,tbe last war! But, he asked in reply, what was the promise 
made after tbe last war? Tbe promise was increasing association of Indians in 
tbe task of Government. Had not that promise been implemented to the hilt in 
tbe number of Indians in Use present Government ? (Laughter and cries of ‘Oh 
Oh 1 }. He wanted Indians to accept tbe assurance, genuine and sincere assurance 
given in the House oo behalf of (he European community. ' » 

Passing on to the second factor m the present situation, Hr, Griffiths said 
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that It was the eeonomto factor, the scarcity of foodstuffs, kerosene and other 
things, which had caused the widespread feeling in the country that the 
Government was not tackling this problem with sufficient earnestness. He thought 
that Governments were too much inclined to aay that it was n difficult problem 
and ask what could they do ? It might be that there was a case for a separate 
Member of the Oouncil to deal with this problem but in any case by one means 
or another, the Central Government and the Provincial Governments had to solve 
this problem. The third factor, Mr. Griffiths said, was the determination of the 
Congress Party to force its will on this country at all ', costa. The Congress had done 
great work in the paat but had now fallen on bod leadership, tinged with 
totalitarian views, which had forced the emergence of the Pakistan idea. "However 
much we are desirous and determined to help India’s independence”, he declared 
in conclusion, ''we will not stand for the tyranny which, under the cloak of 
non-violence, is uaed bytthe Congress as an instrument for enforcing their will on 
unwilling fellow subjects." (Cheers). 

Mr. Nataman (Muslim League) unreservedly condemned lawlessness in his 
Province of Bihar and was surprised that the Congressmen did not own up to it. 

Pandit Maitra : But they (Congressmen) are in jail. 

Mr. Naum an ; There are enough Congressmen outside the jails to own that 
the Congress was responsible for tho recent disturbances. 

He. however, paid a tribute to Congressmen and pointed out that in spite 
of the neutral attitude of the Mussulmans Congressmen did not molest or coerce 
them. He felt that the Police in India was not adequate and sufficiently armed 
to cope with eventualities and urged that at least ten policemen should be armed 
Iu every police station. He also explained why the Mueealmans had remained 
neutral. They bad refused to join tbs movement, because tho Congress bad not 
agreed to their demand for self-determination. The British Government had likewbe 
not met their demand for a share In the power and authority of the administration. 

Mr, Kasmi { unattached) claimed that it was wrong to condemn the Congress 
without giving any chance to its members to defend themselves. He said that 
the Government could be defended for maintaining law and order but not for 
any excessive use of power or fores. Ho also explained the object of his 
amendment, whioh he satd did not seek any privilege for the Congress but 
was designed to afford them an opportunity to defend themselves ngainet the 
charges levelled against them inside and outside tho House. 

Sir Ahmed Nawax Khan (nominated) said that the real cause of the present 
trouble was the suspicion that the British Government did not intend to part with 
power. The British Government had made its position clear and it was up to the 
people of India to reach an agreement and wrest that power 

Mr. K. C. Neofly (Nationalist) said that it wag not possible to appreciate 
the present position without taking into account tho fact that “two dominating 
factors contribute to the general political atmosphere in the country. Tho first 
is that", he added, "there is installed to-day in the seat of power as 
British Prime Minister one who has been an Inveterate enemy of India 
all his life. The other equally tragic factor Is that, in India itself, authority is 
actually monopolised by a set of reactionary dichsrds. The Home Member 
confined himself to the incidents since the arrest of the Congress leaders and laid 
the whole blame on them. He ignored tho widespread prevalence of 
anti-Government feeling in the country that- had been steadily growing 
In volume end intensity long before the Congress Working Committee 
met at Allahabad.” As an instance, Mr. Neogy said that the general economic 
distress had been mpidly increasing of Into. The fifeople were now faced with a 
shortage of fefod due to various factors some or which were connected 
with tiie war. Medical help, inadequate in the best of times, was already 
beyond the moans of the vast majority of the people. On top of this came the 
evacuation measures involving thousands of poor and ignorant people. After citing 
a number of incidents, Mr. Neogy assured the House that those instances were 
supported by documents, some of which he hod brought to the notice of the 
authorities. Mr. Neogy went on : “While popular feeling has thus been deeply embittered, 
the arrival of Induui evacuees from Burma, carrying tales of heartless treatment 
and racial humiliation on an unprecedented scale, sot the wholo country ringing 
with denunciation of the present Government. It is against this back ground m 
mass discontent and disaffection that the decision taken by the Congress in sheer 
desperation and. the untoward repercussions that followed the arrest of Congress 
leaders, should be examined.” 
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Referring to the Government action to meet the si tuition, Hr. Neogy said: 
*Tn the name of combating violence and sabotage, which no one in his _ senses 
can exonerate or fail to condemn, the Government resorted to methods reminiscent 
of some ot- the brutalities ascribed to the Axis Powers. Society at large 
had been penalised for the offences of the few. Collective or communal 
fines have been imposed. The Press has been gagged so successfully that 
nothing but officially approved netre can be published either in India 
or abroad. The voluntary system of Press Advising has now been 
transformed to compulsory pre-censorship. Press comments from Britain, 
America and China of a pro-Indian character were either discouraged or 
sometimes even suppressed In India in the name of Military Censorship. 
Prominence waa given to adverse comments only. Certain foreign 
journalists had to fly to Chungking to outwit the Censor.” 

Bao Bahadur Sioaraj, Depressed classes Leader, declared that It was wrong 
to call the Congress movement a mass movement, particularly because neither 
die Hossalmas nor the Scheduled Classes participated in it. The Government's 
policy of surrender to the Congress waa largely responsible for the present 
disturbances. By their past experience. Congressmen were confident that 
they could sufficiently coerce the Government to gain their objective. In 
fact, the attitude 'of Sir Stafford Crtppt in New Delhi was nothing but 
another example of this desire to appease the Congress and the Muslim 
League and leave the rest to their fete. 

In this connection, Mr. Sivoraj referred to Mr. P. G. Griffith's 

speech earlier in the day that Britain had always honoured its pledges 
to India. Mr. Sivaraj stud that, after giving a solemn pledge in the 
August offer to the Depressed Classes, that their position would be 

adequately safeguarded. Hia Majesty's Government sent out Sir Stafford 
Cripp* to India, who totally ignored the Depressed Classes. 

The speaker said that hie community was totally opposed to the Constituent 
Assembly method and the whole question should be refined to an 
international tribunal of the United Nations. "We are convinced that 
the British Government, placed as they are, are not likely to do 

justice to os. For this reason, we want reference to an international 
tribunal.” Referring to the war effort of hia community. Mr. Sivaiaj said 
that as they had kept aloof from the Congress movement they should 
be exempted from collective fines and should be compensated for any 

damage done to their houses and other property, 

18th. SEPTEMBERSpeaking In the Assembly to-day, the last day of 
the debate on the present situation, Sir Sultan Ahmed , Law Member, 
declared: “I have never regretted the decision which I, along with all 
my colleagues, took on August 8, because, placed as we were, we had 

to choose between complete abdication of our responsibilities as a 
Government and surrender to die challenge thrown out to us. And now, 
after all that has happened, we fee) convinced that our decision was right, 
(cheersl. We made it perfectly clear in the resolution that we issued immediately 
after, that we were aware ot the preparations that were being made in the name 
or on behalf of the Congress, for the various act of sabotage, and if there was any 
doubt about the accuracy of the estimate that we made of the situation at that 
time, that doubt is completely dispelled by the events that hare happened.” 

“It has been suggested," Sir Sultan went on, "that we should have waited 
for the letter of Mahatma Gandhi to His Excellency the Viceroy. We however, 
knew of the repeated advice conveyed to Mahatma Gandhi from different quar¬ 
ters which had influence with him, of the unwisdom of coupling the demand for 
the independence of India forthwith, with the threat of launching Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence if it waa not conceded. But Mahatma Gandhi was adamant; he was out 
to force everybody’s hands. We 'knew he had over-ruled the wishes of some 
of the important members of the Working Committee, who wanted to take a 
more sober, moderate course. We knew that his more militant associates had 
defined what this mass civil disobedience waa to be. 

“We also bad the advice of the Provincial Governors warning us of the 
grave dangers of any delay in taking action, and subsequent events have proved 
that they were right. Under these circumstances no Government, I submit to 
the House, with any sense of responsibility, could have possibly waited a minute 
longer after the ratification by the All-India Congress Committee of the resolution 
of the Working Committee. Could any Government agree to negotiate with a 
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party who cause with aorta!n demands in iia light hand and a pistol in the 
left I It is too lato in tho day now for any ono to make the impossible 
attempt to absolve the Congress from the fullest responsibility for all that has 
happened in this country” (loud cheers). 

“Before the Ink was dry on the All-India Congress Committee’s resolution, 
the whole of India was in flames, and oats of destruction followed with lightning 
rapidity and virulence, almost unparalleled in the history of India. It was most 
remarkable that the movement was most violent in provinces where the Congress 
Ministries had functioned before thoy went out of office (hear, hear).” 

Passing on to the complaint that tho Government tied not produced 
any constructive programme of reform to deal with the situation. Sir Sultan 
expressed surprise that such a demand was being mado when the rebellion, was 
still not completely quelled. Under tho present conditions to expect the Government 
to sit down to consider and formulate constructive measures—whatever the 
meaning of the phrase might bo—was to say tho least of it exceedingly unreasonable. 

“Apart from that.” he said, “the Cripps Proposals were, and to-day remained 
the constructive proposals pat forward by His Majesty’s Government. These 
unfortunately have been spurned. Lot me frankly tell the House that the accept¬ 
ance of those proposals, in my opinion, would have resulted in the Swaraj lot 
which India has been longing. But, they wore rejected on the ostensible ground 
of the Viceroy’s veto and so on. Has it been realised that the convention which 
the Congress demanded would have come in as a matter of course, once there 
was the sanction behind It of the representatives of the people f Conventions 
would not be conventions If they wore put on tho statute.” 

'"Then again”, he asked, "are constructive proposals only to be Initiated by the 
Government, and have the honourable members who have collected here no part 
or share in it ? May I appeal to them not to go back to their homos without 
making some tangible contribution to the constructive measures which will command 
a fair measure of agreement among the parties. Any proposal which has the 
unanimous support of the hon. members opposite cannot be lightly treated by 
any Government hare or In England. But if the House wonts the Government 
to Impose upon the country a constitution irrespective of agreement of the 
parties during tho extraordinarily critical period we are passing through, it will 
bo mother fair to itself nor to the country. Is it realised that a National 
Government cannot be Imposed, but It must be the creation of the fairly un¬ 
animous will of the peoples V' 

Sir Sultan concluded with tho declaration that a National Government had 
to satisfy one test whioh was eructal at the present timo, and that was that its 
main purpose was to resist the Axis Powers to the last drop of its blood. 
“Wo, Indian members of the Exocutive Connell, are as anxious as anyone in this 
House or outside, to have the freedom of the country os soon as possible, and 
we arc here only to advance that interest. We are, however, clear in our own 
minds that freedom secured from tho British without tho agreement of the 
major parties, oven If it wers possible, would lead us to anarchy and civil 
war, and thus to abject slavery under the Japanese, and we sitting on these 
benches will sooner profer annihilation to the position thus created. 

The Labour Member, Dr. B, R. Ambedkar, speaking after the Law Member 
dealt with the two aspects of tho debate, namely, the action of tho Government in 
arresting tho Congress leaders and the demand for a National Government. The 
Labour Member said that It had been suggested that as the Congress wes pledged to 
non-vioienco, the Congress lenders, if they nod not been arrested, would have kept 
their followers non-violent. He asserted that there had been a virtual landslide 
in the Congress policy of non-violence, which had been deeply buried now. 
He referred to the Incomings and out-goings of Mr. Gandhi from tile Congress 
leadership from 1939 onwards on the very issue of non-violence, and said 
that at the Wardba meeting of tho A, I. 0, C. In December 1941, Mr. Gandhi, 
who had been deposed from Congress leadership at Bnrdoli. had refused to force 
the Issue to a vote. Congressmen wore saturated with violence undoT the very 
nose of Mr. Gandhi himself, and a great many of them had become indifferent 
to the creed of non-vioienco. 

Dr, Ambedkar next referred to Mr. Jai PrakatK Narain't papers taken 
away by tbo police from the Deoil Detention Camp in December 1941. The 
scheme propounded by Mr, Jai Fraknsh Norain in those papers, inter-nllo, claimed 
that Mr. Gandhi’s satyagraba had been a force and the Congress should think of 
achieving political instead of moral victories. The scheme also envisaged fusion 
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of various revolutionary parties to work underground and count among other 
things political docoitica to finance their object. From this, Ur. Ambedkar deduc¬ 
ed, that tho Congress should not bo trusted in its lip service to non-violence. 
“This was one of the reasons for the Government to arrest the Congress leaders 
immediately the Congress resolution had been endorsed by the A. L C. C.,” 
declared tho Labour Member. 

Alluding to the demand for a National Government, Dr. Ambedkar had no 
hesitation in saying that the Central Executive as it was constituted to-day, 
provided a Government which excluded autocracy and imposed collective respon¬ 
sibility. Section S3 of the Government of India Act laid down that supervision, 
direction and control of the Government was vested in the Governor-General-Ln- 
Council. Every Member of tho Council wsa a colleague of the Governor-General. 

Dr, Ambedkar went on, amid frequent interruptions, to deal with the question 
of veto. After pofnting ont that the Viceroy’s veto was confined to matters 
relating to the safety and tranquility of India he asked, what was the difference 
between Autocracy and Responsible Government, between the Government 
nndcr Hitler and that in Great Britain. The difference was that in an autocratic 
Government there was no veto and in a Responsible Government there was a 
veto. The only quarrel arose on the question where the power of veto should 
repose. If we were not to have the veto of the Secretary of State, where wo 
to have it f If it was transferred from the Secretary of State, he said, the only 
place where it could be place! was In the legislature. The next question waa, 
could it be transferred to ths 'legislature as it existed to day ? It was quite 
true that, having regard to the efflux of time this House is in a diseased state. It had 
been sitting for nine years, and he did not know to what extent the present 
members of the House could be Baid to derive a mandate which could be 
regarded as direct and fresh (Cries of: “Why. did you call this session ? All 
this has nothing to do with the motion!. 

Dr. Ambedker invited tbs House to consider the question whether during 
the period of the war, it was possible ft enter upon the task of fashioning a 
■Legislative Assembly in a manner which would secure the support of alt 
- communities. His submission was that the demand for a National Government 
was not only a result of confused thinking, but of the desire of most of tbs 
people to avoid the most crucial question, namely, communal settlement. Until 
we got a communal settlement, it would be quite impossible to fashion this 
House into an instrument for receiving the veto (Cheers). 

Mr. jV, it. Joshi, on a point of order, asked if it was good Parliamentary 
practice for the Government side to make provocative speeches at the end of the 
debate instead of at tho beginning, thereby preventing a reply from the Opposition. 

The chair held that it was not a point of order. 

Nawabsada Liaquat AH Shan, putting the Muslim League ease, remarked 
that Dr. Ambedkar’s observation about this House were in bad taste. If there 
had been no elections during the past three years, the responsibility could not be 
thrust on the shoulders of the House. The responsibility was that of the 
Government, of which Dr. Ambedkar was a part. 

Dr. Am&aditar : What is the electorate f 

The Nawabioda replied ? There iB greater^ popular sanction behind the 
Legislature than behind the. Government of which Dr. Ambedkar is a member. 
(Oheers and cries of "resign”) 

, Referring to the appeal made to the Muslim League to come forward and 
find a solution of the deadlock, Nawabrada Liaquat Ali said that the Congress 
Party had made an honest and sincere declaration that there was no room for 
negotiation unless the British withdrew. In view of that declaration, those who 
appealed to the Muslim League most first try to convert the Congress to the sen¬ 
sible point of view that a Hindu-Muslim settlement was necessary for achieving 
Indian independence. * 

The question had been asked by Mr. Griffiths ; To whom are we to hand over 
power f ‘‘Well”, said the Nawabrada, “Hand over Hindu India to the Hindus 
and Muslim India to the Mussalmans. What is the difficulty about it f n 

Referring to the motion before the House, he explained the party’s position 
and said: "We had no share, authority or voice in this Government. We are 
certainly not here to register their decrees and give our approval to their actions. 
The Muslim League party, therefore, has decided not to vote for the motion.” 

"As regards the amendments, our position is this. ' We are for the indepen¬ 
dent of India, for the freedom of India, and are prepared to form a Provisional 
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Government In co-operatlu with any party in this country for the purpose* of prose- 
outing the war successfully and defending our hearth* and homes provided we 
are given a guarantee by every party and by the British Governmen that the 
hundred millions of Muslims trill have, not the right of self-expression as Mr, 
Churchill said, but the right to determine their own destiny and establish a 
completely independent State in areas where they are n majority." 

Appealing to the Hindu# to consider the matter, the Nawnbzada said; “Cannot 
wef Hindus and Muslims in India, give to each other what is our dae 7 Is it 
better for us to live in a divided India 7 I assure you, if we could agree 
to recognise the rights of each other, if we follow the spirit of give and take, no 
power can stop India from achieving independence. Take three-fourths of India 
and give ns one-fourth of India and let us both join together and take the whole 
of India from the British Government", (cheers) 

Dr. Banner jit. Leader of the Nationalist Party, while admitting that the 
Congress was partly responsible for the present situation, declared that Government 
were even more responsible and had made an even greater mistake. During the 
three weeks between the meeting of the Working Committee and the meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee, the Government could have called a conference 
of representatives. But tbe Government missed all that time, and the consequence 
was the growth of' anti-British feeling. “The policy of repression," declared Dr. 
Bsnoerjee, “must be replaced by a policy of conciliation. The administrator 
haa played his part; let him stand aside and make room for the statesman." He 
urged the convening of a concerting of measures to transfer some measure of power 
to them. He wont on to ask who spoke as the representative of tbe Government of 
India? Was it Sir Sultan Ahmed, who asked the House to prepare a scheme, or 
was it Dr. Ambedkar, who thought tbe House was diseased 7 
I “Yon con make the. Government responsible to the present Legislature 
without much difficulty.” he went on. "Dr. Ambedkar poured contempt on tbiB 
Hoase. Do other members' of Government share that view? If bo, why does not 
the Government order a general eleotion 7" 

Mr. Hooaainiliai Lalji, Leader of the Independent Party, severely 
criticised toe observations Ol Dr. Ambedkar • on the '‘unrepresentative" 
character of the Assembly. Ho enquired whether the members of the 
Executive Council were more representative than the members of the 
Assembly. The member# • of the Executive Council wore nominated by the 
Viceroy and remained in office during His Excellency’s pleasure. This 
factor oould not endow them either with a representative character or 
with collective responsibility. As for the veto. . it was in the hands of 

the Secretary of State, sitting 8,000 miles away from India, If the 

Assembly had become so unrepresentative, the Government could have 

it dissolved and sought the verdict of toe country. He bitterly complained 
against the treatment mated out to too Assembly on previous occasions. 
‘■When Sir • Stafford Grippe came out to India to negotiate and seek 

approval for his proposals, this House was ieft in tbe cold and never 
consulted. But when there were widespread disturbances in the country, 

toe Government had come up before toe House to obtain its verdict 
This was very unfair," he doelarod. 

■ With reference to toe political deadlock in toe country, Mr. 
Hooeainbhai said that there were parties who were non-co-operating while 
there were others who offered their co-operation on certain terms. There 
was a large body of responsible persons who were not included in 
other of these categories and were anxious to do , their best for winning 
tho w#r. The Government, however, ignored thorn ond made no use or 

their co-operation. He welcomed the offer of the Law Member that the 

House should produae a scheme for solving the deadlock and ho hopod 

that they would take fall advantage of it. 

Syed Ohulam Bhik Narang, Deputy Leader of toe Muelim League 
Party, criticised the procedure adopted for the debate. The Government 
had placed no substantive proposal before them, and it waa difficult to table 
amendments or exercise their votes. 

Referring to the Home Member’s speech, Mr. Narang said that it 
was toe first _ comprehensive statement on toe recent disturbances. He 
agreed that toe Government could not abdicate its functions and meet 
toe. disturbances, by ^non-violent non-co-operation.” The Government had 
their responsibilities and obligations to other parties besides, tho Congress, and they 
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coaid not agree to the Congress demand to quit India. Referring to 
the question of responsibility for the disturbances, the speaker said that 
Mr. Uandht't statement had always been of an inconsistent and contra¬ 
dictory nature. Be, for instance, virtually hounded out Mr. Subhas Bom 
bom die Congress mud then sent a telegram of condolence to Mr. Subhas’ 
mother on Mr. Subhas' reported death, describing him a national hero. 
Mr. Patel, who was Mr. Gandhi's right hand man, had declared before 

the A. 1. 0. C. meeting that the Congress movement would last only a 
week. This could bs interpreted that the Congress had planned the 
movement. It was however, still vary difficult to sift evidence and appor- 

sion exact responsibility for the disturbances. Mr. Naraog welcomed the Law 
Member's suggestion that the House should produce a constructive scheme 
for solving the deadlock and hoped that they wonld be able to put 
their heads together and evolve a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. M. S. Amy, Leader of the Honse, winding up the debate on 
behalf of the Government (in the absence of the Home Member due to 
illness), said that two points had been stressed during the debate. Firstly, 

the advisability of the steps taken by the Government in arresting • 

Congress members and Mahatma Gandhi and the manner in which 
Government’s policy had been carried Out in dealing with the situation 
following the arrests: Secondly, the constitutional problem of India. 

Dealing first with the manner In which .the disturbances had been 
met,' Mr. Aney pointed out that the authorities had to meet an 
uncommon situation. It was not easy to pat down riotous and rebellious 
people. In meeting the situation, force had to be used and in the use 
of that force, a certain latitude had to be given to the persons who 
were on the spot. If, however, there are excesses, it was in the interest 
of the Provincial Governments and the officers responsible for the 
discipline of the forces to take note of the facts and enquire into complaints. 
He believed that complaints would be considered and grievances put right. 

Mr- Neogy, Mr. Aney went on, had referred to the allegation that Sir 
Madhao Bao IMshpanda of Nagpur had been forced to remove litter from the 
streets at the behest of some officer. Mr. Aney said he had met Sir Madhao Rao 
in Delhi recently; Sir Madhao Rao as an old friend told him many things 
bat never mentioned this. Sir Madhao Rao had left and since then Mr. Aney 
had been trying to get in telephones touch with him but had toiled. He was, 
however. In a position to make the statement that enquiries had been made 
by the Chief Secretary of the C. P. Government, who had found that 
the allegations made were entirely without foundation. Sir M»dh»i» Rao 
himself, according to the Chief Secretary, denied them entirely. 

Mr. Neogy, on a point of explanation, said that he had heard tha report from 
Dr. B. S. Moonjee, who gave him the facts and added that a complaint was 
made to the police and the police' said that unfortunately they could not recognise 
Sir Madhao Bao. 

Mr. Amy said he was not questioning the bona jf des of Mr. Neogy, bat it 
was possible that Dx. Moonje was misinformed. 

Dr. Bannerjas said he had also heard the report from Dr. Moonje. 

Referring to the allegations made about tha evacuees in Chittagong, Mr. 
Amy explained that there were twenty or thirty thousand of them and that 
twelve officers working under the Collector were investigating and trying to fix 
allowances for them. He assured the House that the Government of India were 
not negligent of the interests of Indians who had come across from Burma- ' 
ComplaintB about the commandeering of bouts were also being sympathetically 
considered. Three sepoys against whom complaints had been made were standing 
their trial before a Magistrate. 

Mr. Aney went on to deny that the Government of India treat the House 
with contempt. (A voice : Is that the ’ collective opinion ?) The' interpretation 
put upon certain observations made by Dr. Ambedkar was not correct. He had 
Dr. Ambedkar’s authority to say that he did not mean disrespect or contempt for 
the members. The Mouse, after ail, knew that its members were on the Consulta¬ 
tive Committee before which matters of a confidential nature were brought about 
defence problems, and members had been taken round to see the deforce prepara¬ 
tions. These things would not have been done if Government had no confidence 
in the members. ‘One of the factors on which Government relied was the support 
of the House and Government made every possible effort to keep members 
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, informed end get their support. The very fact that the House was meeting dow 
, and had beat summoned much earlier than usual was proof of confidence. 

A voice: What about Ordinances ? 

Mr . Aney explained that emergencies arose from moment to moment and 
’ things had to be done through Ordinances when Government could not wait till 
the process of legislative procedure which took time was gone through. 

On the question of the advisability of the steps taken in arresting Congress 
members, ha thought that it had been debated in the House in such a way that 
Government could afford to remain silent Arguments on both sides 

had been elaborated with great ability and force. Giving his own 
personal reactions, he said that when he got information about 

the arrest—be was away from Delhi at that time—he first thought it was a mistake. 
But as he proceeded on his journey and eaw the riotous mobs and the extent of 
damage done, he thought what a great mistake he would have committed if he had 
i voted in the Executive Gouucil against the decision, as he might have voted if 
, he had not seen with Us own eyes the nature and extent of the disturbances. By 
voting against the decision, he would have committed the greatest mistake of 
his life. He now knew that the collective wisdom of the Council was right. 

It has been stated, he went on, that a mistake was made in deaying time to 
Mahatma -Gandhi to meet the Viceroy. He could have understood this demand, 
said Mr. Aney, if ‘ the resolution of the A. I. C. 0. really left some scope for 
negotiation. As he read it, the resolution left no such scope. Be did not see 
i what the advantage would have been of an Interview between Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Viceroy. If he might guess what woutd have taken place, Mahatma 
Gandhi would have told the Viceroy : "My friend, here is the resolution. What 
it demands » In the interest of England and the world. If you do not give that 
demand, God help you," (Laughter). That, judging by whatever little knowledge 
be had of the workings of Mahatma Gandhi’s mind, was all that could have 
happened. ... 

Replying to Dr. Bannerjee’s question why Government did nothing for three 
weeks between the meetings of the Working Committee end the A. I. O. 0., Mr. 
Aney said that the Working Committee's resolution was only a kind of recommeud- 
■ ation and it had no foroe as a resolution until It was ratified by the A. I. 0. C. As 
against Dr. Bannerjee’s question he would like to .put tho counter-question : What 
efforts were made by representative Indians to prevail upon the A. 1, 0, O. to 
consider the dangers inherent in tbe resolution f 

Mr. Jamnadae Mehta, intervening, said that such attempts wore in fact made 
at the meeting of the A. I, 0. 0. and most serious warnings wore uttered against 
precipitate action in passing the resolution. 

Mr. Aney said, be thought that Dr. Bannerjce meant moro than that. Mr. 
Aney was afraid that if efforts wero made by Indiana themselves and proved futile, 
the Government of India were justified is believing that their efforts would not 
have met with bettter Buceess (Cheers), 

In conclusion, Mr. Aney stated that the Government had given to tbe House 
i an opportunity to exprese Itself on the situation and to bear Government’s expla¬ 
nation. According to approved parliamentary procedure, no vote of tbe House 
would be demanded and he suggested that the amendments might accordingly be 
withdrawn. 

. The three amendments were withdrawn and the House adjourned till the 2lat. 

Utilization of Mihekal Resoueces. 

21«t. SEPTEMBER ;—The Bouse transacted official business to-day. It agreed, 
Mter some discussion, to the election of three members from the House to the 
Advisory Committee connected with the work of the Utilization Branch of the 
Geological Survey of India. The original motion made on the opening day of the 
session by Dr. Ambedkar, Labour Member, wsb for tbe election of one member to 
the Committee. On this motion, Mr, K. O, Neogy criticised the policy followed in 
*7® * 1 °P° J * ot £> r India’s mineral resources. Replying to this criticism, Dr. 

Ambedkar tq-day drew attention to the answer to a question which he had given in 
the House since then. The Government, he said, had not neglected the development 
of India s mineral resources. But the Geological Survey did not have as many 
technical officers as in England. As regards employment of British evacuee expertB 
from Burma, he said there was so choice, because no other experts were available. 
Be gave the assurance that under the proposed new arrangements, there would be 
better co-ordination between this body ana tbs Board of Scientific and Industrial 
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Research. Pandit Maitra urged that three members of the Assembly should be 
elected to the Committee, end asked for an assurance that Indian Industries would 
not be made subordinate to European interests, Messrs. Huttainbhai Lalji, Esaak 
Srth . Na urn a n, Sir JSiauddin 'Ahmed and Jamnadai Mehta also spoke, and 
thereafter, the Labour Member accepted the proposal for the appointment of three 
members to the Committee. 

Official Sou 

Poor official Bills were then passed, namely, the Bill to amend the Indian 
.Companies Act, two Bills to amend the Civil Procedure Code and a Bill to amend 
or repeal certain enactments. 

During the discussion on the Bill to amend the Indian Companies Act, Mr. 
,V. R. Barker, Commerce Member,pointed out that the interests representing small 
banks were consulted and were in favour of tbe Bill. 

The first Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure seeks to provide that in 
any suit or appeal in which it appears to the court that a substantial question 
of law as to the interpretation of the Constitution Act or an Order in Council 
made thereunder is involved, tbe court shall first give notice to the Advocate- 
General of India or of the Province as the case may require, and may, if satisfied 
that it is necessary or desirable for the satisfactory determinstiotf of the question, 
order that the Government concerned shall be added as a party. 

The second Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code seeks to fill in a lacuna 
in the present Act by enabling the Government to recover court fees awarded 
to it in pauper suits aa if tbe amount of such awards were arrears of land revenue. 

22 nd. SEPTEMBER:—The House to-day passed the Commerce Member’s Bill 
temporarily to amend the Indian Rubber Control Act and referred to a Select 
Committee Sir Edward Benthall’a Bill further to amend the Indian Railways 
Act so as to render railways liable to pay compensation in all train accidents 
whether due to negligence or not, but to limit the liability in all such cases to 
a fixed sum of Rs. 7,000 in the case of any individual passenger. 

Treatment of Indians in Dominions 

Passing on to non-official business, the Assembly agreed to Mr. Oovind 
Deshmukh’s motion to refer his Reciprocity Bill to a Select Commitiee after 
rejecting an amendment moved by Mr. Aney, Leader of tbe House, suggesting 
adjournment of the debate till the next session, of the Assembly. Mr. Aney, in 
commending his amendment, urged that at a time like tho present when the need 
was a united stand against tho common enemy, it was most inopportune to 
diacnsB proposals for retaliation against parts of the Commonwealth where Indiana 
had grievances, however just those grievances might be. It was particularly 
inopportune now when most of the Dominions and Colonies themselves had 
undertaken to postpone all discriminatory legislation. 

Opposing Mr. Aney's amendment. Sir Rasa Ali explained that tho Bill was 
not provocative in any sense, and that even if the Bill wsb passed, it wsb left to 
the Governor-General to fix the date of its enforcement and to set up machinery 
to carry out its provisions. In Sir Raja All’s view, the time had come when the 
House should get ready to face any eventualities that might occur after the war. 
He also reminded the House that the motion was only for reference of the Bill 
to a Select Committee and that the Select Committee might meet next 
session if that was considered necessary. He contended that further postponement 
of the Bill—it had been postponed from the last session in deference to tbe wishes 
of the Leader of the House— would have prejudicial and damaging repercussion 
outside India. Tbe House, as already stated, rejected Mr, Aney's amendment and 
agreed to refer the BUI to a Select Committee, 

M. L. A.’b and Attendance in Courts 

A number of other private Bills were either introduced or motions made for 
their circulation. Among private Bills introduced was one by Mr. 
Rutsainbhoy Latjee seeking to provide that no member of tbe Central 
Legislature shall during the continuance of its session or sitting or 
during 14 days before or after such session or sitting, be compelled to 
attend a court under processes, civil and criminal. This privilege, says the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons, is necessary, for the efficient discharge of 
their duties , particularly in these days of party politics, when it is possible not 
only for elements given to the tacticB of abstention from Legislature but others, 
who are anti-war for their own reasons, to manoeuvre things so aa to make 
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it difficult for those who wish to attend to their legislative and war duties 
by dragging them to the courts situated far away from the seat* of the Legisla¬ 
tures. The Bill, it is also pointed out, merely extends the principle recognised 
in the Act of 1825 under which members of legislative bodies were exempted 
from liability to serve ns juror* and assessors and from arrest and detention by 
civil proceas at die time of the meetings of theBe bodies. 

Ban on Khaksars 

Sir Roza Afi next moved the Muslim League Party’s resolution - recommending 
that the ban on the Kbaksar movement be lifted and Allama Masbriqui and all 
other interned Khakssra be released immediately. Sir Roza, in his speech, wanted 
authoritative statements from the Government spokesman on three points, {1} 
whether it was correct that no nution lind been taken by the Government of 
India against the KhakaarB under Regulation 8 of 1818, (2) that no Khakears 
were under detention tinder the Defence of India Rules and (3) that Allama 
Masbriqui had been released sometime in January last from Vellore, and was at 
liberty to go anywhere in Madras Presidency. Sir Razo Aii went on to deal 
with the Allama and the Khnksar Movement, in which, he said, anybody could 
join, be he Christian, Jew or Hindu, After referring to the disturbances in which 
Khaksars were involved in the Punjab And II. P„ Sir Raza Alt said all that was 
2| years ago. Things were very different now. The Khakaara bad come to their 
senses since then and no attempt had been made by them to cause trouble to the 
Government. Sir Raza had not concluded his speech commending the resolution 
when the House adjourned till 3-30, to discuss Mr. JamnedaB Mehta’s adjournment 
: motion. 

Finance Member's Mission to England 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta, moving hie adjournment motion on the Finance 
Member’s mission to England, declared that whet the House wanted was that it 
should i^ taken into confidence at a provisional state of negotiations between Hia 
Majesty’s Government nud the Government or India on the questions which the 
Finance Member had discussed during his recent mission to England. The Honae 
did not want to wait till the Government of India had made up their minds and 
come to a settlement and published the terms of the settlement in their Budget 
statement. Under the existing settlement, Air. Mehta went on, India’s basic 
defence expenditure was soma R«. 38 erores. But actually in 1940-41 India paid 
R*. 53 erores In addition to it, while the budget estimate for 1842-43 was Rs. 80 
erores above the baeic figure. The present information was that India was 
spending Rs. 20 erores a month os her war expenditure or Rs. 240 erores a year, 
which might grow every weak; and, if the war continued for two or three years 
longer, India’s war expenditure might go up to the staggering _ figure of a thousand 
erores. After the lost war, India made a gift to His Majesty's Government of 
£120 million. There was a loophole in the existing fin acini settlement, he said. 
It was the provision that India was to bear the cost of such war measures ae 
could be regarded as purely Indian liabilities by reason of their having been 
undertaken in India’B own interests. It had bean said that Aden, Egypt, Burma 
and Malaya were the external defences of India and therefore, Indian liabilities 
cover expenditure on these defences. Nor woe it certain what were India's own 
interests aod who was to decide these interests. He wanted the Finance Member 
to take the House into his confidence and allay these apprehensions. 

Mr. Mehta made a passing refereuce to Dr, Ambedkar't description of the 
House a# diseased. “We may be diseased”, he said, “but wo can still kick”. The 
Treasury Benches, however, he added, were a "museum of India’B disunity and the 
museum is complete with the recent expansion.” (Loud laughter). 

Bir Coteatji Jehapgir, supporting the motion, said not only this House, but the 
very large public outside interested in India’s finances bad a right to know what 
was the nature of the dismissions going on between tho Government of India and 
His Majesty R Government. The very fact that the Finance Member bad to fly to 
England to discuBe them showed that tboy were matters of importance. Even at 
this stage, if they could gat a definite assurance that there would be no radical 
changes in the terms of tho agreement announced by the Finance Member at the 
last Budget aesMOD, it would allay apprehension. ,It was important, he said, that 
Indian public opinion should know whether the discussion in England had 
something to do with the terms of settlement quoted by Mr, Mehta. Bir Cowaeji 
Wanted to know, in short, bow much the Finance Member could tell the House, 

■Pandit Maitra asked if , it w»s the intention to, present the Houae with a fait 
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accompli. He referred to the ■rate economic distress in the errantry and ottered 
■ warning that, if the people were confronted with a colossal expenditure of Rs. TDO 
or 300 cranes, it would be the breaking point. He wanted to know what was the 
bill that India would hare to foot for the war. Ut. Mai tea asserted that the 
object of 'calling each • brief eeaaion of the Amenably as the present was not to 
fire an opportunity to diaenaa the political situation, but to deprive the House of 
tla legitimate fnli session. 

Sir Jeremy Rairmam. replying to the debate; thought that the House was 
really doing lew than justice to what most be regarded as the rights of any 
Government. After all. it was not very long since bis return. The Government 
bad been preoccupied with matters of great urgency during the period since bis 
return and practically the whole of last week, ail members of Government woe 
busily engaged io attending to the business of the House. The Government 
required some time to consider the subject for itself, and It was somewhat 
surprising to him that the House should, in effect, have taken the altitude that 
its coriowity must be satisfied st the earliest possible stage; whether or not the 
Government had time to consider these matters. (Cries of “No, no. That is not 
what we say.”) 1 1 - 

Development* of the war situation since the last Budget wss presented. Sir 
Jeremy went on, had resulted in a great intensification of the measures taken for 
the defence of India. To take a moat obvious example, an enormous increase in 
the strength of the Air forces sta’ioned in this country had taken place. The anti¬ 
aircraft had been greatly strengthened, and it was clear that even under the terms 
of the existing financial settlement, certain questions might arise regarding the 
share which might be allocated to India of the cost of the measures which related 
to India and which at the same time covered a wider objective. Problems of 
this nature had arisen under the settlement from an early stage and had been 
dealt with in accordance with well-defined principles. What he had constantly 
referred to as measures of local defence was clearly understood, and when the 
mover talked as though further liabilities might be imported into this category, he 
was smog. Giving an instance, the Finance Member said that the cost of the 
G. H. Q. might be regarded a* a measure of ‘.local defence of India but since it* 
organisation, the G- H. Q. had to deal with matters beyond the geographical 
frontiers of India and it bad been agreed that Hi* Majesty's Government should 
pay on .a 50-50 bass*. The Finance Member said that it was hardly possible to 
indicate expenditure of this and similar kinds except in relation to the total picture. 
It was not the intention of die Government to present a supplementary budget and, 
therefore, the occasion for a review of the extent of expenditure would not arise 
until the next budget. But a different type of question might arise whether any 
liability should be accepted which went beyond the principles of the existing 
settlement. If the Government were contemplating acceptance of a liability of this 
nature, the House would be entitled to an opportunity to consider it. Discussion 
of such a matter of principle might well take place apart from the actual budget 
debate. The point at issue. Sir Jeremy proceeded to say, would depend on the 
nature of the decisions which the Government took. If the Government were to 
take decisions which did not involve a departure of principle, then the positioo 
would be entirely different from the situation if the Government were contem¬ 
plating die acceptance of a new type of liability or a liability which went beyond 
the principles of the existing settlement. He concluded with the assurance that 
the Government had full regain to the rights of the House in matters of this kind. 

Mr. Jamnada* Mehta exp re sse d -dissatisfaction with the Finance Member's 
reply. He said that be did not demand any premature disclosure of any 
information oat of any information which might be of use to the enemy. "We 
are to no harry and can wait for, say. two months. What we do demand is that 
we must be taken into confidence before a final decision is reached. A four days* 
special session could be sufficient to discuss the question. Referring to the existing 
financial arrangement. Mr. Mehta reiterated that Clause Ill of that agreement 
was vague unless the term* "India", and 'war measures’’ were clearly defined. He 
said : "Our fear is that even if the Government kept within the letter and spirit 
of the terms and interpretation of the existing agreement, the expenditure under it 
might rise to each an extent that it might become beyond the capacity of India 
to pav. What we therefore demand is that the defence expenditure 'should be 
placed*in conformity with India's capacity to pay." 

The House rejected Mr. Mehta's motion by 41 votes to 9 and adjourned. 
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Adjournment Motions Ruled Out 

2Sid. SEPTEMBER:—The President look op an adjournment motion tabled by 
3Tr. Oovind Deshmukh to discuss “the move of the Durban City Council to 
expropriate Indian-owned lands in Durban to be allocated to European at coloured 
housing schemes to be sanctioned by the Union Government", Mr. Deshmukh said 
he did not wish to move it bat OBked the Member in charge of Indians Overseas 
to bear in mind the apprehensions of Indians in Durban in this matter and take 
steps to prevent expropriation of thoir lands. 

Two adjournment motions in the name of Mr. M. A, Keutmi to discuss the 
treatment of Mr. Mandi, Dr. Katjn and others in detention under orders of the 
United Provinces Government, particularly denial of facilities for correspondence, 
were ruled out by the Ohair on the ground that the matter was the concern of the 
Provincial Government. 

Release Of Kbaksar Leaders 

The Assembly next devoted the whole of the day’s eitting to a farther debate on 
the Muslim League resolution on Khaksars moved by Sir Baza Alt end finally 
passed it without any division in the following form : 

"This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that the 
ban on the Khaksar Movement be lifted, the restrictions placed on the liberty of 
Aliama Slathriqi be immediately withdrawn, and that ail other Khakears interned 
tinder Regulation 3 of 1818, or the rules made under the Defence of India Act be 
immediately released." Government Benches remained neutral. 

Explaining Government’s standpoint, Sir Rickard Tottenham, Home Secretary, 
declared in the Assembly that Government bad not proceeded in this unreasonably 
or arbitralily but had good reason for every step they had taken to deal with the 
organisation. Sir Richard proceeded to emphasise that, in the first place, the Government 
regarded the whole of this matter as essentially a law and order problem and they 
must act in the closest consultation and co-operation with Provincial Governments, 
for. Provincial Governments were directly responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order. This was not a matter on which tot political or sentimental reaeons, 
the Government of India could afford to persuade Provincial Governments against 
their will. Reference had bean made to the charge that the Khakears were or 
might be ‘fifth columnists’ In touch with the enemy. “The Government of India", 
he declared, “have never made this charge against the Khaksars, nor do they make it 
now.” Secondly Sir Richard said it wae difficult to withdraw the ban on the Khak- 
ears in certain parte of India and not in others. The Khaksars were an all-India* 
organisation and it would be okward if they were dealt with differently in 
different parts of the country. Thirdly, he. referred to the offer of help in the war 
made by the organisation. 

It sounded ae an offer which it would be wrong to reject, but, as be under¬ 
stood it, what the offer meant was that the Khaksars wished to be allowed to 
contribute a contingent to the army but to retain its own identity and possibly 
serve under its own officers. That, he said, could hardly bo accepted. After all, 
.he went on, there were ample opportunities for those who wished to join the army 
or the police force ae individuals ; and an offer of the kind made by the Khakears 
was not necessary. Sir Richard proceeded to observe that the result of Government's 
dealings with the Allaroa had not been such as to inspire a great deal of confidence. 
He reiterated that Government regarded this primarily a law and order matter and 
they found it impossible to accept the resolution without farther consultation 
with Provincial Governments. Government did wish to keep an open mind in 
the matter as far as possible and they were fully prepaped to take into considera¬ 
tion the views expressed in the House and reconsider the whole matter in the 
light of those views and in consultation with Provincial Governments. Government 
would proceed with the consultations as quickly as possible, but ha suggested that 
if thB mover withdrew his resolution, that would be the best conclusion to the 
debate. If he wished to press the resolution, Government would remain neutral. 
The House at this stage adjourned. 

Police Excesses in August Disturbance 

24th. SEPTEMBERThe debate on Mr. K. O. Neoqtfe resolution urging the 
appointment of a Committee to enquire Into the oxcesses of the police and military 
in the action taken to quell the recent disturbances resolved itself, in iho main, into 
allegations and counter-allegations. Mr. Neogy and later Mr. N. M. Joshi gave 
numerous instances of snch excesses in several parts of India, notably Bihar, 
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TJ. P„ C. P , and Bombay. Sir Saltan Ahmad Law Member, gave from the 
Government’* side equally lurid accounts of methods employed by the mobs, mainly 
from bis own Province of Bihar. Mr. Neogy then moved his resolution, which read 
as follows:— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General-’m-ConncD that a 
committee composed of oine members of this House with a majority of non-officials 
selected in consultation with leaders of the parties, be Bet up immediately to 
enquire into the nature of organisation leading to dislocation of communication, 
murder, loot and forcible extortion of money under the threat of murder, the 
allegation that some factory-owner* helped hooligans by deliberately turning out 
their labourers after paying their full wages and the allegations of excesses 
committed by the military and the police in dealing with the recent disturbances is 
the country in a manner that may not benefit the enemies and to report thereon to 
riie Govcrnor-General-in-Oouncil.” 

Addition of the words relating to dislocation of communications, etc., and the 
action of factory-owners was proposed by an amendment moved by Sir Ziauddin, 

Mr. Neogy said he did not want to contest the right of the Executive 
Government to nse force to repel force and to uphold law and order. He : pointed 
out that although the entire country had been convulsed by acts of unheard of 
sabotage and violence, martial law had not been proclaimed and civil authorities, at 
least in theory, were functioning in the affected areas, although the spirit of martial 
law determined their line of action. He divided “excesses” into a number of 
categories, such ns cases of shooting at random, damage to property and excessive 
force in dispersing non-violent crowds and other kinds of assault. 

Mr. Neogy mentioned the case of a eamindar of U. P. who had “a long 
pedigree Of loyalty to Government” but who had now served Government with a 
notice under the Civil procedure Code claiming damage to property committed by 
the police on August 26. Referring to other types of “excesses”, Mr. Neogy said 
that some 34 Commercial Associations in Bombay passed resolutions condemning 
repressive measures, particularly the compelling of householders, merchants ana 
passers-by to dear the streets. A senior member of the Bar in Patna, who was out 
on hie morning walk, was caught hold of and ordered to clean the road. Mr. Neogy 
referred to the refusal to hold enquiries in C. P. and TJ. P. and said that the only 
conclusion to be drawn bom such refusal was that the acts of the police and 
military had been done with the full knowledge and concurrence of the Provincial 
. Governments. Such refusal was a direct encouragement to the police. Mr. Neogy made 
it clear in conclusion that he did not want anything done to weaken the hands of 
the Government in meeting the situation but Government had already allowed the 
situation to get out of th5r hands and it was high time that they sought to control 
the forces of law and order, 

Mr. N. M, Joshi said that Mr. Neogy had rendered a distinct service to the 
countryby bringing the present motion before the House. A large number of members 
of the House held toe opinion that the alleged excesses of the police and the military 
required to be enquired into by the House. The policy of the Government In 
arresting the Congress leaders, said Mr. Joshi, was a great disaster. He had no 
doubt in his mind that the large bulk of protests against the Government’s action 
in arresting Congress leaders spontaneously broke out into acta of violence, in 
respect of which both the mobs and the police and military were equally guilty. 
Mr. Joshi speaking from personal knowledge gave several instances of ‘'excesses”. 
By giving freedom to Provincial Governments in toe matter, the Government of 
India were guilty-of direct encouragement to the police and the military. 

Sir Frederick James said that the classes of excesses to which the mover had 
referred applied to those who had begun the movement and upon whom the sole 
responsibility for the disturbances rested. Bir Frederick suggested that there were 
reasons to infer that toe movement started under the auspices of the Congress Party 
had indirectly the sanction of the leader of toe Congress Party, who was the idol of 
every Hindu in the land. (Babu Baijnatk Bajoria and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, “No, 
no, not every Hindu”). Sir Frederick Baid that in most Hindu homes, toe portrait 
of the Mahatma was on the wail, and was garlanded. (Ones of “No, no, how 
many houses have you seen?”). Sir Frederick said that many friends of his who were 
not friends of toe Congress had the Mahatma’s portraits. He suggested the only 
thing that to-day stood in toe way of utter chaos, civil warfare and continuous 
bloodshed were toe forces of toe police in toe various Provinces behind whom were 
the military prepared to intervene when needed. It would be the duty of this 
Government, as of any Government, Hindu, Muslim or composite, to strengthen and 
21 
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®ot weaken the forces which stood against the floods of revolution. An enquiry 
such as the resolution demanded was not the way is which those who were 
defending authority should be supported. 

Sir Frederick asked the House to remember the responsibility which was upon 
the shoulders of every citizen to do what he could to strengthen the hands of 
authority at thiB time and responsibility of Provincial Governments to see that so 
lar as lay in their power the wen pons which they had to use in dealing with this 
attempted revolution were used only as much as was necessary, 

“From the reports which have been received the Government are fnlly satisfied 
that the troops and the police have done their duty remarkably weli under that 
trying and perilous conditions'’, demanded Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, 
intervening at this stage. “Government”, he went on, “do not suggest that, 
in a serious disturbance such as this, there may not have been some cases 
in which excessive force has been used or in which innocent persons 
have, suffered. If there have been such oases which are authenticated, 
the attention of the Army Department, and the Provincial Governments 
will be drawn to them so that. they may try to see that those 
who have been guilty of such excesses do not escape punishment. The military 
authorities are exceedingly jealous of their reputation and the reputation of their 
soldiers, nod I have no doubt that, once a case of unjustifiable shooting 
is brought to their notice, they ate sure to take actioo themselves. As regards 
the police, there may be a question whether the Governor-General-in-Councif 
would have any power to appoint a committee of members of the Central Legisla¬ 
ture to enquire into the operation of poliee'.forcee, an entirely Provincial subject. 
Here again, we feel sure that gross and > callous cases of police excesses, if any, 
will moat certainly be examined by the Provincial Governors. 

“The main objection to the proposal as I have submitted before is the disastrous 
effect it would have on the morale of the services concerned if an enquiry eoch 
as has been suggested was ordered. The Bind Government agreed to hold an 
offioio! enquiry into certain allegations against the police in Karachi which 
incidentally turned out to be- completely unfounded and it had immediately 
an adverse effect on the morale of the police forceB in that area. The cases that 
have been mentioned in this House will no doubt be noted, and the attention of 
the proper authorities drawn to them, bat I submit that simply because some 
people come and start stories before some of us it does not necessarily follow 
that they are true. Most of them turn out to be without foundation and may be . 
on a par with . the Sir Modhavarao Dcsbpande story. Lots of stories had been 
brought to me from Patna which on enquiry from persons concerned have been 
found to be absolutely untrue. One of these concerned an lion. Member of this 
House. Any attempt to bring discredit on the forces who have so courageously 
and loyally performed their onerous ' duties in the fase of tremendous odds, would 
be most unfortunate. 

"We are in the midst of a life and death struggle; the enemy is knocking 
at our doors and surely on such an oocaeion It is better to look forward rather 
than to look backward and to see whether the orgy of destruction cannot be pat 
behind ue and all endeavours concentrated to bring peace end tranquility in the 
country, and defeat oor external enemies. May I, io conclusion, respectfully 
suggest that this chapter should now be closed, and we must now go ahead r 
Enough damage has been done by this senseless anarchy. Let ue not let down 
those who have stood by us and who deserve our gratitude, because If we do, that 
will not only be the end of all discipline, but we must also be prepared for 
disasters of the worst kind in tbe country.” 

Mr. Azar Ali warned the Government that condition* in the country were very 
seriouB ; they were serious not only to the people but to the Government and to 
the United Nations. He gave an instance of high-handedness of the police against 
certain Zemindars in his constituency nnd observed : “Ever since the Viceroy’s 
Council was expanded, hooliganism has started and spread.” (Laughter). 

Further debate was adjonrned to the next session and tha House adjourned 
tint die. . . , . 



Laws passed in 1941—42 


Oersnuust at Bengal 

Tht Eastern Frontier Rifles (Bengal 
Battalion Amendment) Act, 1841 {Bengal 
Act VII of 1841 ). (JP-4/):—To amend 
the Eastern Frontier Uifies (Bengal 
Battalion) Act, lifcO, in order to increase 
the period ol enlistment of new entrants 
to the battalion front three to aeven 
years. 

The St. Thomas’ School ( Amendment) 
Act, 1941 (Bengal Ad VIII of 1841). 
( 1 7-9-41)'. —To ament) the tit. Thomas’ 
tichool Act, 1923, to preside for two 
additional co-opted Gorernors of SL 
Thomas* School from the teaching staff 
of that School. 

The Bengal Court of Wards f Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1841 (Bengal Act IX of 1841), 
(89-9-41)-. —To amend the Court of Wards 
Act, 1879, io aa to pro-ride that the 
expression “Qiil Court** used in the said 
Act includes the High Court in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Palm Taluks Regulation 
{Amendment) Act, 1941 (Bengal Act X 
of 1841). {15-10-41)1— To amend the 

Bengal Patui Taluks Regulation, 1819, 
lor the purpose of remedying certain 
defects in section 6B of the Regulation 
as inserted by the Amending Act of 1940 
in respect of division of a patni taluk. 

The Bengal Rate Jute Taxation Act, 
1841 (Bengal Act XIof 1841%. (14-11-41):— 
To provide for the levy ol a tax on raw 
jute purchased by the ocenpiers of Jute 
mills and by shippers of jute to carry 
put measures for the stabilisation of 
jute prices and to further the interests 
of the growers of jute in the Province 
and of the jute industry generally. 

The Bengal Public Demands Recov ery 
l Amendment ) Act 1948 (Bengal Act I of 
1842). (2«.3-42)-.—To amend the Bengal 
Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913, for 
the purpose of protecting honest debtors 
from detention in eivit prison and to 
confine such detention to debtors proved 
to be recalcitrant or fraudulent and 
dishonest and for providing certain other 
reliefs. 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Amendment) Act, 194S (Bengal Act II 
if 1942). (7-5-42): —To amend the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935, for the 
purpose of providing machinery for the 
restoration of debtors to possession of 
their immovable properties sold in 
execution of decrees daring passage of 
the said Act through the legislature. 

The Bengal Hon-Agricultural Tenancy 


(Temporary Provisions) Extending Ad 
1842 (Bengal Ad III of 1942) (15-5-42):— 
To extend the operation of the Bengal 
Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary 
Provisions) Act, 1940, which was due to 
expire on May 29, 1912, for one year 
more pending the introduction of per¬ 
manent and more comprehensive legis¬ 
lation on the subject. 

The Bengal Criminal Las) (Industrial 
Areas) Amendment Act of 1242 
(Bengal Act IV oJ 1942). (i-6-42)i— 
To prevent theft of unidentifiable 
articles Id industrial areas. 

The Bengal Touts Ad, 1942 (Bengal 
Ad V of 1942). (31-5-42): —To make better 
provision for regulating the employment 
of clerks of legal practitioners and lor the 
suppression o! touts in Courts and certain 
Offices in Bengal. 

The Bengal Agricultural Income-tax 
Bill, 1941 . (Introduced in the legislative 
Assembly) 'To secure an addition to 
the revenues of Bengal, and for that 
purpose to impose a tax on agricultural 
income derived from land and buildings 
situated in Bengal. 

The Bengal finance ( Amendment I 

Bill, 1941. (Introduced in the Assembly): _ 

To amend the Bengal Finance Act, 1939, 
for the purpose ol realising the tax from 
an assessee who leaves Bengal for other 
parts of British India without paying 
his tax and without leaving any property 
behind and also for the realisation of 
tax from the estate of a deceased assesses 
and providing means by which the heir 
of a deceased assessee can claim a refund 
due to such assessee. 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bin 
1942. (Introduced in the Assembly ):— 
To provide for the regulation, control 
and development of secondary education. 

The Calcutta and Suburban Police 
(Amendment) Bill 1911. (Introduced in 
the Council) s—To amend the Calcutta 
Police Act, 1866, and the Calcutta 
Suburban Police Act, 1866, for the 
purpose of ensuring proper control of 
seamen’s lodging houses and thereby to 
protect the seamen who take shelter 
therein. 


The Bengal Stale Aid to Industries 
( Amendment ) Bill, 1941. (Introduced in 
the Conned): —To amend the Bengal State 
Aid to Indnstries Act, 1931, for the 
purpose of affording financial assistance 
to cottage industries and to industries 
on a small scale in the lhape of Ioann, 
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cash credit*, etc., od a scale wider and 
more generous than that provided for in 
the parent Act and Cor the purpose of 
remedying certain other minor detect* 
la the Act. _ 

The Bengal Maternity Benefit {Tea 
Estates) Bill. t94t. {Introduced in the 
Council) To regulate the employ men t 
of women in tea factories and plantations 
for certain periods before and after 
child-birth and to provide for the 
payment of maternity benefit to them. 
The Workmen'* Compensation { Ben¬ 
gal Amendment) BUI, 1041, Introduced 
in the Council). To amend the Work¬ 
men's Compensation Act, 1023, in its 
application to Bengal to provide for the 
appointment of official medical referees 
to whom any medlaal questions in 
dispute between employers and workmen 
may be referred by the Commissioner 
for Workmen's Compensation for a 
report and whose report shall be binding 
on both parties. 

The Government of Bihar 
The Bihar Agricultural Income-Tax 
(Amendment ) Act, 1948. (10-1-48), *l'o 
clarify the validity of expression (agri¬ 
cultural income) in the Bihar Agricultural 
Income Tax Aot, 1938, and to amend 
the said Act. 

The Bihar Excite {Supplementary) 
Act. 19*1 (11-1-48) To oxtend the 
llcation of the provisions of the 
ar Excise Act, 1940, to every 
intoxication drug. 

The Bihar Local Self-Government 
and Cess {Amendment) Act, 1848. 
(81-8-48) To amend the Bihar and 
Orissa Local Belf-Govermnent Act of 
1885 and the Cobs Act, 1880, In connec¬ 
tion with Government relation with the 
District Board in some respects. 

The Bihar Alluvion and Diluvion 
{ Amendment) Act, 1948, (88-8-48 ) To 
entitle the estates to resume immediate 
possession of the lands, which have 
reappeared and reformed after onee being 
lost and washed away. 

The Bihar Power Alcohol Act, 1918. 
U4-7-48) To provide for the fostering 
development, and regulation of the 
industry of power alcohol. 

The Bihar Hindu Women's Eights 
to Property (Extension to Agricultural 
Land) Act, 1948. (16-7-48) To extend 
the operation of the Hindu Women's 
Bights to Property (Amendment) Act. 
IMS; to agricultural land (the term 
property in the Act 1938 including 
'agricultural land 1 ) and to give better 
rights to women in respect of property 
in general. 

The Bihar Co-Operative Societies 


(Amendment) Act, 1948. (7-7-48) To 
authorise the Registrar to revise or to 
replace the compromise between a 
registered eooiety and its creditors for 
their interest. 

The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) 
Act. 1948. (7-9-48) To extend the period 
of limitation for filing suits for the 
recovery of bhaoli rentB. 

Government of Orissa 

Orissa Act VI of 1041 ( Orissa Ten¬ 
ancy Second Amendment Act, 1841). 
(88-10-41)-.— To extend the time for pay¬ 
ment of fees for transfer of occupancy 
holding before the commencement of 
Orissa Act VIII Of 1938. 

Orissa Act I at 1949 (The Madras 
Estates Land Orissa Amendment Act 
1048):— To extend the provision contained 
in section 127 of Madras Act “VTfl of 
1034 which prohibits* eviction of tenant* 
in whole inam villages which are not - 
estates, 

Orissa Act II of 1048 f The B. and 
0. Co-operative Societies (Orissa Audi¬ 
ting and Validating) Act, toil,]: —To 
validate the appointment of agents and 
sub-agents by the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies to manage the aflairs 
of Central Banks. 

Orissa Weights and Measures Bill. 
1848):— To standardize the weights and 
measures which are now in vogue in the 1 
Province, 

The Bihar and Orissa State Aid to 
Industries (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 
1948 To ensure quick dtsposnl of appli¬ 
cations for small loans by the Director 
of Development wiihout reference to the 
Board of Industries. 

The Orissa Forest Bill, 1848 To 
verify the provision of the Madras 
Forests Act, 1882, and the Indian Forest 
Aet 1927 which are in force in the South 
and North Orissa respectively. 

Government of N, W. F, Province 

Ths Punjab District Board (j V.-W. 
F: p. Amendment) Aet, 1841, (Governor's 
Act I of I9in, (81-8-41):—To provide 
for the realisation of all rates and taxes 
imposed under the Punjab District Board 
Aet, 1883, flB arrears of land revenue. 

The North-West Frontier Province 
Bales of Motor /Spirit ( Amendment) Act, 
1941. (Governor’s Act II of 1941), 
(18-0-41): —To authorise the Provincial 
Government to exempt any person or 
class of persons from the provisions of 
the N. W. F. P. Bales of Motor Spirit 
Act, 1939, 

The Indian Penal Code (North-West 
Frontier Province Amendment) Act , 1941. 
Governor's Act III of 1941), (88-11-41):— 
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To amend sections 363, 364, 366 and 366 
of the Indian Penal Code In ita appli¬ 
cation to the North-West Frontier 
Protince. The nnuishment in theae 
sections waa raised to 14 ycare. 

The Frontier Crimea Regulation 
(North-West Frontier Province (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1941. (Governor's Act TV 
of 1941). (29-II -it ) :—To amend section 
37 of the Frontier Crimea Regulation. 
It provides for the enhancement of 
sentences provided in the section. 

The North-Weet frontier Prom'irca 
Jfidmree (Amendment) Act , 1928. 

(Governor's Act I of 1942). (2-9-48): —To 
provide for the registration of midwives 
tit the N.-W. F. P. 

The Pun/ah Municipal (N.-W. P. 
Province Amendment) Act, 1948. 
(Governor’# Art // of 1948). (87-3-48). 
The term of office of the President of a 
Municipal Committee waa extended from 
one year to three years. 

The Punjab Listrict Boards (N.-W. 
F. P. Amendment) Act, 1948. (Governor’s 
Act III of 1948). (87-3 48y. —The term 
of office of the Chairman of a District 
Board was extended from one year to 
three years. 

The N.-W, F. P. Courts Regulation 
(Amendment} Act , 1942. (Governor's Act 
IV of 1948). ( 1 - 7 - 48 ): —To remove an 
ambiguity for the filing of appeal from a 
Subordinate Judge to the District Judge. 

The Punjab Municipal (N.- W.F.P. 
tnd Amendment) Act, 1948. (Governor’s 
Act V cf 1948), (84-3-43):— Certain pro¬ 
visions of the Panjab Municipal Act, 1911, 
as extended to the N.-W.F.P., were 
made more stringent for checking cor¬ 
ruption and irregularities. 

The N.-W.P.P. Hindu Women's 
Rights to Property (Extension to Agri¬ 
cultural Land) Act, 1948. (Governor’s 
Act VI of 1948). (83-9-48) :—The opera¬ 
tion of the Hindo Women’s Rights to 
Property Act, 1937, amended by tbe 
Hindu Women's Rights to Property 
(Amendment) Act, 1938, wes extended to 
agricultural land with retrospective effect. 

The N-- W.P.P. (Upper Tanaual 
Excluded Area) Port Office Regulation, 
1942. (No. 1 Of 1948). (13-3-48)—The 

Indian Poet Office Act, 1896, waa applied 
to Upper Tanawal, an Excluded Area in 
tbe North-West Frontier Province. 

Government of the Punjab 

The Colonisation of Government 
Lands (Punjab Amendment) Art. 
( 10-18-41): :—To include predeceased eon’s 
widow and predeceased grandson’s widow 
in the list of persons enumerated in 
Section 20 (d) of the Colonisation of 
Government Lands (Punjab) Act; 1912. 


The Punjab Electricity (Emergency 
Pouters ) Art. (30-#•«.):—To enable the 
Government to assume control of a 
licensed electric supply undertaking in 
cases of emergency and to provide for 
tbe continuance or public street lighting 
service for six months et a time upto a 
maximum of two years. 

The Court Fees (Punjab Amendment) 
Act, (84-8-48) : —To enable the former 
practice of the arbitrators and liquidators 
and of co-operative societies issuing 
processes without payment of fees to be 
continued. 

The Punjab Village and Small 
Toms Petrol (Amendment) Act. 
(24-8-48) :—To amend the Punjab Village 
end Small Towns Patrol Act, 1918, so 
as to include small towns committees 
and notified area committees within the 
definition of “Village Punchayafc." 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(Allowances of Members) Act. (18-3-48) 

To substitute a system of fixed annual 
remuneration to the members of the 
Assembly, for the residence and con¬ 
veyance allowance for each day of 
residence under Act IX of 1937. 

The Punjab General Sales Tore 
(Amendment) Act. (3-3-4B) 5—To amend 
tbe Punjab General Sales Tax Act, 1941, 
so as to raise the exemption limit from 
Rs. 5,000 to Ka. 10,000 and to enable 
Government to levy the tax’ to any 
desired stage. 

The Music In Muslim Shrines Art, 
(83-4-48) :—To prohibit the singing of 
girls and women in the shrines of 
recognised Muslim Saints. 

The Badshahi Mosque Find Cess 
Act (88-3-48) To levy for one year a 
cess at the rate of one piae per rupee of 
tbe annual value, on the laud owned by 
Muslims, in order to meet the cost of 
repair and maintenance of the Badshahi 
Mosque, Lahore. 

The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
(Amendment) Art. (JS-f t —To set at 
rest certain doubts arising in consequence 
of certain judgments and to remove 
certain defects in the Punjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act, 1834. 

7*5# Ptmjoh Legislative Assembly (War 
Service ) Amendment Act. ( 4 - 11 - 48 ) ;— 
To amend the Punjab Legislative Assem¬ 
bly (War Service) Act. 1940, so as to 
enable the members to be engaged in 
employments connected with the prose¬ 
cution of War, without losing their seats 
in the Assembly. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(Allowances of Members) Amendment Act,' 
[S-li-42) To amend the Punjab Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly (Allowances of Member#). 
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Act 1942, so ae to enable members to 
draw their allowances from month to 
month subject to certain conditions. 

The Punjab Motor Spirit Taxation 
of Sales (Amendment) Act. (9-11-48) :—To 
raise the rate of tax on retail sales of 
motor spirit from fire plco to six pice 

2 Ti 8 Punjab Land Preservation (Chos) 
(Amendment) Act. (1G-11-48) To extend 
the Punjab Land Preservation (Obos) 
Act, 1900, so as to bring the whole of 
the Kangra District within the scope of 
its application. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax Act 
(Second Amendment) Act. (17-1Z-4S) To 
amend the Punjab General Sales Tax 
Act, 1941, so that the tax shall become 
pavable by the dealer in the year imme¬ 
diately following the year for which the 
tax has been charged. 

The Suits Valuation (Punjab Amcmd- 
ment)lBill. (87-10-48) To rectify certain 
defects of a purely verbal nature which 
resulted from the form in which the Punjab 
Act 1 of 1938 was drafted and to make the 
determination of value for purposes of 
jurisdiction by the trial court, in a suit 
for Accounts final. 

The Press and Registration of Books 
(Punjab Amendment) Bill :—To remove 
doubts arising out of the absence of time 
limit for the validity of declarations 
under the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1667, and making the filing 
of a fresh declaration obligatory, if a 
Press is restarted after having ceased to 
function. 

The Sugarcane (Punjab Amendment) 
Biti To amend the Indian Sugarcane 
Act, 1934, in ita application to the 
Punjab, with a view to protecting the 
growers of sugarcane to provide for the 
better organisation of cane supplies to 
sugar factories and to prevent unhealthy 
competition between them. 

The Punjab District Board Bill To 
repeal the District Board Act, 1885. The 
proposed BiJt gives full liberty to the 
Boards to elect non-official chairmen and 
extends their life to five years, A 
provision has also been made for prompt 
discharge of executive duties by the 
executive authority. 

The Transfer of Common Land (Inter¬ 
pretation of Contracts) Bill ;—To ensure 
that «o long as Shamilat is not specifi¬ 
cally alienated, it wilt be presumed not 
to have pasted to the transferee of any 
Sheicat area. 

The Punjab Colton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill :—To provide for 
the licensing of ginning and pressing 
factories in order to eradicate the mal¬ 
practices of mixing, watering, adultuition 


with seed, etc., prevailing among cotton 
producers. . „ _ „ 

The Punjab Electricity Duty BtlL 
To levy a duty on electrical energy 
oonsnmed for lights and fans and other 
appliances. 


Government o! Assam 

The Assam Embankment and 
Drainage Act of 1341. (Act VII of 1341). 
8-6-41): —To make prevision for the 
construction, maintenance, management, 
removal and control of embankments 
and for the better drainage and 
improvement of lands in Assam. 

The Assam Legislative Chamber 
[Members' Emoluments) (Amendment) 
Act, 1941 (Act VIII of 1941). (3-6-41):— 
To amend the Assam Legislative chamber 
(Members’ Emoluments) Act, 1938, to 
give the Provincial Government power 
to make certain rules under the Act, 

The Assam Finance Act, 1341. {Act 
IX of 1 941). (7-8-41):—To fix toe rates 
at which agricultural income shall be 
taxed under the Assam Agricultural 
Income-Tax Act, 1939. 

The Assam Legislative Chambers’ 
Officers' Salaries Act, 1937, and 1941, and 
Members’ Emoluments Act, 1988 ( Tempo¬ 
rary repeat) Act, 1948. (Act I of 1948). 
86-1-48)'. —A proclamation having been 
issued under b notion 93 of the Government 
of India Aot on December 25, 1941, this 
Aot was enacted to repeal the operation 
of the Emoluments and Salaries Acts of 
Assam Legislature. 

The Assam Local Board Elections 
('Emergency Provisions) Act, 1948. (Act 
II of 1948), (88-8-48):— To legislate for 
further postponement of the Local Board 
Elections in Assam. 

Ths Ass im Temporarily settled 
districts Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1948 
(Act III of 1048). (86-3-48):— 'To amend 
the Assam (Temporarily settled districts) 
Tenancy Act, 1935, in certain aspects. 

The Assam Finance Act, 1348. (Act 
IV of 1048). ( 81-3-48): —To impose for 
tbe year 19*8-43 rates of taxation under 
sections S and 6 of the Assam Agricul¬ 
tural Income Tax Aot. 1939. 

The Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation 

S '.mendmcnt) Act, 1348. (Act V of 1342) 
9-4-42) :—To do away with the necessi ty 
of issuing both token and licence in 
acknowledgment of the payment of 
taxes. 

Government of Sind 

Act IX of 1941. (81-6-41):— To mak® 
provision for the setting up of Deb‘ 
Conciliation Boards to relieve agricultu¬ 
rist* from indebtedness. 

Act XIV of J341 (81-7-41) To 
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validate the elections for the purpose pent*, plant diseases and noxious weds 
of filling the places of members of certain injurious to crops, plan to or trees. 

District Local Boards in tbe Province Bombay Abkari (Second Amendment) 
of Sind whose terras of office expired Act, 1941 ( Bombay Act XV of 1941). 

on March 31, 1941. (9-10-41) To preserve the arrangements 

Act I of 1912. (3-4-194 2 )'.—To provide of Government control Id excise ad- 
for suppressing criminal activities of ministration both in prohibition and 
persons commonly known as Hurs or Don-prohibition areas, which were im- 
Lorain the Province of Sind. pngned by the High Court in whst is 

A Bill to extend provisions of the known sa the TodiwoHa Case. 

Hindu Women's Rights to Property - Act Bombay Industrial Dispute* (Second 
2331 to agricultural lande. in its appli- Amendment ) Act, 1941. (Bombay Act 
cation to the Province of Bind. Bill No XVI of 1941), (3-21-41) :—To make it 
VI of 1342) It extends the provisions unnecessary on the part of employers to 
of tbe Act, in its application to Bind, give notice of any change in the terms of 
to agricultural lands. employment, when the effecting of aneb 

A BtU to make provition for the change has become lawful by reasons of 
promotion of peaceful and amicable a notification issued under Section 8 or 
settlement of industrial dispute* and the Factories Act. 1934. 
conciliation and arbitration and for >'ity of Bombay Municipal ( Amend- 

certain other purpose*. (Bill No. VII of merit) Act, 1942. ( Bombay Act I of 1915) 
ISizy.—To make strikes and lock-outs (27-1-48). To guard Govern men t’s 
in industrial undertakings illegal until tbe interest in premises held on lease or 
whole machinery, provided under tbe other tenures immediately from the , 
Bill, for discussion end negotiation box ■ Crown. If the arrears of property taxes 
been made use of. dae to the Municipal Corporation are 

n nm-v.- not discharged by nny leasee, the Cor- 

Government of Bombay porstion can sell only the interest of the 

Bombay Industrial Disputes (Amend, lessee in the land but not the reversion- 
ment) Act 1941. (Bombay Act X of 1941'.. ary interest of Government also therein. 
(27-5-41) To empower Government to Local Authorities Loans (Bombay 

refer any industrial dispute to arbitration Amendment) Act. 1942. (Bombay Act 
of Industrial Court in certain circamo- II of 1942). (10-2-42) z— To enable 
tancea and to make s strike or lock-tint Government to pay the Local Boards by 
illegal before the completion of such way of loans the amount of the local 
arbitration proceedings or the coming fund com that would have been ordinarily 
into operation of the award, whichever is due for collection but ia uncollected or 
later. suspended and to recoup it, when it is 

Bombay ( Emergency Powers) Whip- collected In subsequent years. 
ping Act, 1941. (Bombay Act XI of City of Bombay Police ( Amendment ) 

1941). (27-5-41) To provide the punish- Act, 1942. (Bombay Act III of 1948). 
ment of whipping for the commission (2-3-42) :—To remove a loophole in the 
or abetment of any offence under sections Act of I9GB. The High Court had held 
147, 148, 324, 325, 32fl, 435 or 436 of the that a small knife carried by a person 
Indian Penal Code, in addition to the' could not be regarded os an offensive 
punishment provided for such offence weapon within the meaning of Section 
under the said Cods, ft, also repeals 23 12) (a). As it is essential to have 
Bombay Act fio. X of 1933. effective means to prevent the carrying 

Bombay District Police and City of of knives in times of distorbances, sec- 
Bombay Police (Amendment) Act. 1941. tion 23 (2) (a) and section 113 have been 
(Bombay Act XIII of 1941). ($-6-41) :— amended suitably. 

To give power to the Commissioner of Bombay Totcn Planning (Amendment ) 
Police, Bombay, and the Dimrict hlagis- Act, 1942. (Bombay Act IV of i942). 
trates to authorise the Police to erect (27-7-427 -.—To empower the Administr*- 
rood barriers for stopping vehicles tem- tor of superseded municipality to carry 
porarily to satisfy themselves that the out Towd Planning Schemes during the 
provisions of any law have not been period of supersession or dissolotion of a 
contravened in respeet of such vehicle Municipality. 

or by the driver or person la charge Bombay Small Bidders Relief (Am- 

of it. end ment) Act, 19 lx. ( Bombay Act V of 

Bombay Agricultural Pests and 1942). (25-3-42) :—To extend the life of 
Diseases Act , 1941. (Bombay Act XIV the Act of 1938 by one more year. 
of 1941). (3-9-41) t—To prevent the intro- Bombay Finance (Amendment) Act, 

daction, spread or reappearance of insect 1942. (Bombay Act VIof 1942). (2C-3-42'p~- 
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To extend the life of the Act of 1032 
by one more year subject te certain 
farther amendment*. The first amend* 
meat effected is intended to enable the 
Htook Exchange to recover stamp duty 
on the transaction* entered into by a 
member who is declared a defaulter. 
The second amendment is intended to 
reduce the rale of Drhao Immovable Pro¬ 
perty tax from 8 to 7*2/3 per cent and 
from 4 per cent to 3".1/8 per oent. The 
last amendment provides for exemption 
from the tax in lha case of open lands 
within the limits of the Bombay Subur¬ 
ban and Tharia Districts. 

Bombay Rent Raitrictim (Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Bombay Act VII of 1942). 
{25-3-42) To extend the life of the Act 
of 1930 by one more year. 

Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax (Amen d- 
mmt1 Act, 1949. (Bombay Act IX of 
1'jtS). (2-4-49i :—To amend section 14 of 
the Act of 1033 so as to make it lawful 
to levy tolls- on bridges reconstructed 
after the commencement of the Act. 
Section 14 provided for the levy of toils 
on bridges constructed after the com¬ 
mencement of the Act and it was 
considered doubtful whether the tolls 
could be levied on any bridge recons¬ 
tructed after commencement of tbe Act, 

Bombay Civil Courts (Amendment) 
Act , 1949. (Bombay Act XI of 1943), 
(99-4-49) To enable tho District Judge 
of a neighbouring District who will be 
appointed Joint Judge in the absence of 
the District Judge during thB vacation, 
to dispose of civil, work in either 
District. 

Bombay Primary Education (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1949. (Bombay Act XII of 
1949). (4-8-42) i— To enable Government 
to make nominations on the school 
board where such nominations are abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Under the existing 
provision the *ma1n difficulty was that a 
new school board could not begin to 
function until all its members were 
elected. To meet this lacuna Govern¬ 
ment can now make nominations. The 
Act also provides that the municipal 
representatives under tho proviso to 
section 3 (2) need not necessarily be 
members of such municipalities. 

City of Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion (Extension of term) (Amendment) 
Act. 1942. (Bombay Act XIII of 1949). 
(38-5-42) To extend the terms of office 
of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay 
for a further period of one year, that is 
till march 31. 1944. 

Criminal Tribee (Bombay A mendmen t) 
Act, 1949. (Bombay Act XIV of 1942). 
(81-7-42) i—To modify the provision of 


seetion 23 of the Aet of 1024 so u to 
delete the provision regarding minimum 
penalties. The Criminal Tribes Act 
Enquiry Committee observes in its 
report that the section was moat obno¬ 
xious and that the sentences indicted 
under the section were brutal. The Act 
is intended to give effect to tbe recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee. 

City of Bombay Municipal (Third 
Amendment) Act, 1942. Bombay Act, 
XV of 1942), (28-8-42) t—To meet the 
situation which arose in tbe Bombay 
Municipal Corporation by which 
meetings of tbe Corporation and of 
certain Committees could not be con¬ 
vened. The Aot empower* the Municipal 
Commissioner to convene such meetings, 
reduces, tbe quorum and increases the 
number of Councillors required for 
passing adjournment motion, Tbe Act 
is a temporary measure up to tho 1st 
dsy of April, 1944. 

Bombay Hindu Women's Rights to 
Property (Extension to Agricultural 
laml) Act, 1943. (Bombay Act XVII 
of 1942), (8-10-42) To extend the 

operation of the Hindu Women's Rights 
to Property Act, 1037, and the Amending 
Act of 1838 to agricultural land in the 
Province with retrospective effect. 

Bombay Mot a sees Act, 1942 (XVIII 
of 1942). (8-10-42) To enact a separate 
law to prevent the sale of molasses and 
its passing into the bands of the illicit 
distiller, ft penalises the possession of 
molasses except under s' licence. 

Indian Poet Often (Bombay) Amend¬ 
ment) Regulation, 1942, (Regulation No. 
1 of 1342) (4-0-42) t—To make the rates 
chargeable for tbe time being in the rest 
of British India for inland postage to 
be chargeable also in the partially 
excluded Areas in this Province. 

Government of Madras 

The Madras Elementary Education 
(Amendment) Act, 1941. (Madras Act 

XV of i94tS, (27-0-41) To remove the 
statutory limit placed on the rate of 
tho elementary education tax and to free 
tbe Goverrjpont from the obligation to 
increase their contribution in respeot of 
any increase in taxation made after the 
commencement of the Aet. 

The Madras Nurses and Midwifes 
(Amendment) Act, 1941. (Madras Act 

XVI of 194$ f 22-8-41) -To appoint the 
Matron Superintendents of the General 
Hospital and of tbe Gorcrnmeut Hos¬ 
pital for Women and Children as ex- 
officio members of tbe Madras Nurses 
and Midwives Council, 

The Madras City Municipal, Bis - 
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irict Municipalities and Local Boards 
(Second Amendment) Jet, 1911, (Madras 

jet xvii of mi). 1 17 . 9 -tj )To 

extend op to H4! the term* ot office 
of aldermen and councillors of the Cor- 
rstion of Madras whose term would 
*e expired on 1-11-41 end of the 
members of all other local bodies who 
would hare vacated their offices during 
1941. 

The Madras Proprietary Estates' 
Village-service and Hereditary Viilage- 
ofiu'cs ( Amendment) Act, 1941. 
{Madras Act XVIII of 1911). I 23-9-41) 

To make insolvency a bar to appointment 
as village-headman or karnam or to 
continuance in either of those offices; 
to clarify the power of the Revenue 
Divisions] Officer to dits|<prove of an 
appointment made by a proprietor ; and 
to allow a second appeal to the Board 
of Revenue against orders of removal 
or dismissal passed by a District Collector 
on appeal. 

The Madras Public Health (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1941, (hfadrass Act XIX of 
1941). (22-9-41) To remove certain 

difficulties which have been experienced 
in giving effect to the provisions of the 
Madras Public Health Act, 1939, since 
it came into force in March 1939. 

The Canals and Public Perries 
f Amendment * Act, 1941. (Madras Act 

XX of 1941). (3-19-41) :—To declare 
that any private ferry shall he subject 
to any rules which the Government may 
make to ensure the safety of the 
passengers. 

The Madras Medical Registration 
(Amendment) Act, 1941. (Madras Act 

XXI of 1941). ( 8-11-41 > To limit the 
validity of the registration of a person 
who lacks the specified qualifications 
but who is employed In a medical 
institution managed by a mission, to the 
time daring which be continues to be 
employed in such an institution. 

The Madras City Police (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1941. (Madras Act 

XXII of 1941). (7-u-il) To control 
bucket shops more effectively. 

The Madras City Polios and Towns 
Nuisance* (Amendment) Act: 1941. 
(Madras Act XXIII of 1941). ( 26 - 11 - 
41) i—To authorise the Commissioner of 
Police to order certain persons whose 
acts are likely to result in danger or 
barm to person or property, to leave 
the City of Madras ami to prevent the 
annoyance caused to .neighbouring resi¬ 
dents by the indiscriminate use of loud¬ 
speakers in public places. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, 1949. (Madras Act I 
qf 1949). (7-8-42) To empower the 


Government to direct the excutive 
authority of a municipal council to apply 
to the District Judge for a decision in 
cases where the question whether or not a 
municipal oouocillor has become dis¬ 
qualified for bis office arises. 

The Madras Registration of Births 
and Deaths (Amendment ) Act 1948. 

( Madras Act II of 1849), ( 17-2-49) z —To 
make it obligatory on the part of a 
parent or guardian of a child to give 
information regarding its name to the 
Registrar within thirteen months of the 
date of its birth. 

The Madras University ( Amendment ) 
Act, 1949. {Madras Act III Of 1942), 
(18-9-42) :—To make it clear that the 
quorum of 3b fixed for a meeting of- the 
Senate is not required at a convocation 
of the University or a meeting of the 
Senate held for the purpose of conferring 
degrees, titles, etc and to validate degrees, 
etc., cod f erred before the commencement 
of this Act without such a quorum. 

The Madras Finance Act, 1943. 
(Madras Act IV of 1949). (14-3-49) To 
reduce the general sales tax payable for 
the year beginning on April 1, 1943, 
from Re. 5 to Rs. 4 a month in the case 
of persons whose turnover does not 
exceed Re. 20,000 and from one-half of 
one per cent to one-quarter of one pa 
cent of die turnover in other cases. 

The Madras University (Second 
Amendment ) Act, 1942. (Madras . Act 
V of 19*2). (28-3-49) :—To empower the 
Chancellor to extend the term of office 
of certain elected and nominated mem¬ 
bers of the Senate, the Syndicate and 
the Academia Council ana to postpone 
election or nomination to.these bodies in 
certain cases. Such extension or post¬ 
ponement may be made for a period 
not exceeding six months at a time 
but not beyond 31-3-1944. 

The Madras City Municipal, District 
Municipalities and Local Boards (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1942. {Madras Act VI of 
1942). (31-8-42) r—To extend up to 

November 1, 1943, the term of office of 
the aldermen and councillors of the 
Corporation of Madras and of the 
members of municipal councils sod 
local boards who would have vacated 
their offices on April 1, 1942. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
(Second Amendment) Act 1942. (Madras 
Act VII of 1942). (28-3-42) To enable 
the Government to fix a suitable date 
for the submission of budgets by 
municipal councils. 

The Tanjore Chattrom Endowments 
(Utilisation) Act, 1942. (Madras Act 
VIII of 1942). (3-4-42) To validate the 
contribution* already made by the 
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jin tore District Board from the fond* 
of the Tanjore Ohattrom Endowment* 
toward the maintenance of certain edu¬ 
cational medical institution* and to 
proride for the continuance of anon 
contribution# In future also. 

The Andhra University [Amendment) 
Act, [Madras Act IX of ISIS). [28-4- 
igt 5 —To empower tbe- Vioe-Ohancoilor 
of the Andhra University to taka action 
in emergencies subject to the control of 
tbe Chancellor and to require him to 
Mod a report of enoh action to the 
Chancellor and to the officer or authority 
concerned, t • . , 

The Madras University ( Third 
Amendment) Act, ISIS. {Madras Act X 
of ISIS). [ia-6-42). To empower the 
Vice-Chancellor of tbe Madras University 
to take action in cmerirenciea subject to 
tbe control of the UnatiBellor and to 
reqnire him to send a report of such 
action to the Chancellor and to the 
officer or authority concerned. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards [Amendment) Act, ISIS. 
(Madras Act XII of 10*3). (SIS-IS) 

To withdraw from local bod i os the option 
previously given to them of reverting 
Government medical officers to Govern¬ 
ment service after giving three mouths’ 
notice to the Surgeon-General. 

The Madras Irrigation [Voluntary 
Dess) Act, ISIS. (Madras Act XIII of 
IBIS). (S-g-Ii) To provide for the Jevy 
of a voluntary cess for tbs maintenance 
of certain Irrigation and drainage works 
serving ryotwari tracts in tho Province 
Of Madras. ’ 

The Indian Toils [Madras Amend¬ 
ment) Act, J8iS. (Madras Act XIV 
of ISIS). (P- 0 -se) s—To moke It clear thnt 
the Government may make rules regarding 
the farming out of tho collection of tolls 
leviable under the Indian Tolls Act, 1851, 
The Madras CUy Municipal (Amend¬ 
ment) Aet, ISIS. (Madras Act XV of 
SS4B). [33-9-19) To taka power to make 
rales to exempt certain small electrical 
installations, etc., from the licensing 
provisions In Motion 288 of the Madras 
Oily Municipal Act, 1919 ; to subject the 
power of tha Corporation of Madras 
undot that section to some measure of 
control In important matters j to make 
offence* under section 215 of that Act 
continuing offence* ; and to exempt 
keepers of lodging-houses registered 
under the Msdraa Public Health Act, 
1939, from the necessity of obtaining 
licences under the City Municipal Act. 
The Periyar Irrigation Tanks 

( Preservation 1 Amendment "Vi of,, 1043 . 
Madras Act XV1 of IBIS), (U-7-4S) ;■*. 


To rectify a defect found in the principal 
Act In rogord to the apportionment of 
the liability of the cost of repairing a 
tank between the landholders concerned 
and the Government. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation 
( Amendment ) Aet, 191S. (Madras Act 
XVII of ISIS). [8-7-43) To provide for 
the registration of an agreement arrived 
at between the creditors and debtor 
before a Debt Conciliation Board, within 
thirty days of tbe making of the 
agreement, without the necessity of the 
personal appearance before the registering 
officer of any of the parties to the 
agreement or of any of the members 
of the Board. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1913. (Madras Act XVIII of ism. 
[30-7-49) :—To restrict the imposition of 
fines to bill collectors and Inferior and 
menial servants employed under local 
bodies. 

The Andhra University (Temporary 
Amendment) Act, 19i8, (Madras Act XIX 
of 19*S). (8-8-43) :—To permit tho Andhra 
University to move its headquarters 
and certain colleges out of VizogapnUro 
until the termination of the present war 
oud for two years thereafter. 

The Madras City Police, Towns 
Muieances and Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ( Amendment) Act, I91S. 
(Madras Act XX of ISIS), (30-8-43) 

To empower tho agents of tbs Society 
for the Proventbn of Cruelty of Animals 
specially authorised by tbe Government 
to arrest without warrant persons com¬ 
mitting in their view any act constituting 
cruelty to animals and to make all 
offences under the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Act, 1890, cognizable. 

Tho Madras Rivers Conservancy 
(Amendment) Act, 19*S, [Madras Act 
XXI of 19*S). [14-9-43) t —To amend 

sections II and 13 of the principal Act 
to os to make it clear that plantation 
and construction on river-beds are 
governed entirely by section 13 and 
to empower tbe Conservator of Rivera 
In an emergency to enter upon an 
adjoining public or private land and 
take earth dr do any oUior Act necesunry 
for repairing erosion or other damage 
to embankments. 

Tho Madras Legislature f t>istrict 
Organisers Removal of Disqualifications) 
Act , 19*3. [Madras Act XXII of 1943). 
117-0-43) To remove the disqualification 
imposed on persons holding tbe office of 
District Organizer of the National War 
Front, for being chosen as, and for 
being, members of the Madras Legislative 
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Assembly or of the Madras Legislative 

Council, 

The Madras Nurses and Midraivts 
(Amendment) Act , 2943. (Madras Act 

XXIII of 1943) (16-9-43) To empowrr 
Government to nominate an officer oi the 
Medical Department of the Government 
a» a member of the Madras Nunes and 
Mid wive* Council, 

The Madras City Municipal District 
Municipalities A IaxoI Boards (Second 
Amendment) Act 1943. (Madras Act 

XXIV of 1943.) (6-10-43) :—To extend 
up to 1-11-43 and still further, if 
necessary, the term of office of the 
members of local bodies whose term of 
office would hsve expired on 1-11-42 end 
to replace district boards and municipal 
councils which hare been superseded 
or dissolved by small nominated bodies 
which will continue for the duration 
of the War and for a period not 
exceeding twelve months thereafter. 

The Madras Probation of Offenders 
(Amendment) Act, 1949. (Madras Act 

XXV of 1943), (17-11-43) i ~!To provide 
that a person who is dealt with under 
the provisiona of the principal Act except 
under section 7(3) should not suffer any 
disqualification attaching to a conviction 
for an offence,’ 

The Madras Estates Land (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943. (Madras Act XXVI 
of 1943). 133-21- 43 )To provide that 
retired judicial and revenue officers 
possessing the necessary qualifications 
should alio be eligible for appointment 
as members of the special tribunals 
constituted under section 185-A (2) of 
the principal Act. 

The Madras Pattnbrakers Bill 
1940 To regulate snd control the 
business of pawnbrokers is the Province 
of Madras. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
(Second Amendment) Bill, 1941 s—To 
remove certain difficulties encountered 
in the working of the Madras District 
Municipalities Act, .1920, and to make 
amendments lor tbs purpose of improv¬ 
ing the municipal administration. 

The Madras Village Panchayats 
Bill, 1341 :—To make better provision in 
a separate enactment for the administra¬ 
tion of village affairs by panchayato. 

The Madras Local Boards (Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1941 To remove 
panebayata from the scope of the 
Madras Local Boards Act, IBS), and 
confine the operation of the Act to 
district boards and to make certain other 
amendments to the Act either for the 
purpose of removing certain difficulties 
encountered in nothing the Act or for the 


purpose of improving the admin is iimlioh 
of district boards. 

The Madras Industrial Disputes Billi 
1943 :— To make provision for the pro¬ 
motion Of peaceful and amicable settle¬ 
ment of iodnstrial disputes by concilia¬ 
tion and arbitration. 

The Madras City Municipal and 
District Municipalities (Amendment) Bill, 
1948. (This was assented to on 18-11-48, 
and will ■ be published as an Act 
shortly ) i—To empower the municipal 
executive authority to require owners of 
buildings to construct bouse drains not 
only where a public drain or ontfall baa 
actually been provided but also in 
cases where one is about to be provided 
or in the process of construction.’’ 

The Presidency - Town s Insolvency 
(Madras Amendment) Bill, 1343 :—To 
make the official assignee and his 
establishment part of the staff of the 
High Court and to anthorise the transfer 
to the account of tbe Provincial Govern¬ 
ment of all moneys likely to be surplus 
in the hands of the official assignee. 

The Legal Practitioners, ( Madras 
Amendment) Bill, 1943 To confer 
oo the High Court a power tq 
make mo order as to costa in cases of 
professional misconduct by legal practi¬ 
tioners and to make provision for the 
more effective suppression of the tonting 
evil. 

The Madras Hereditary Village 
Officers ( Amendment ) Bill, 194S :—To 
rectify certain defects found in the 
Madras Hereditary Village Offices Act. 

1895. 

The Madras Cotton Control ( Amend¬ 
ment ) Bill, 1943:— To enhance the 
penalty for en offence against the 
Madras Cotton Control Act, 1932, and 
to provide for the custody and examina¬ 
tion of cotton seixed under tbe Act and 
for its destruction if it ia found by the 
Court to contain pulltehsi cotton. 

The Madras Agriculturists Belief 
(Amendment) Bill, 1848 >-10 enable 

S anies to apply to the court for a - 
eclarstion of tbe amount ‘ of tbe debt 
as scaled down under the Madras 
Agriculturists Relief Act, 1938, due by a 
debtor and to fiie appeals against such 
declarations and certain other orders of 
a court. 

The Madras Prohibition (Amendment) 
Bill, 1948: —To check illicit distillation 
and distribution of liquor by enhancing 
the maximum penalty for such distilla¬ 
tion and ^distribution from imprisonment 
for 6 months or fine of Ra. 1,000 ot both 
to 2 years imprisonment or fine of 
R* 5,000 or both. 

The Andhra University (Second 
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Amendment) Bill, 19*8 To make 
certain amendment* to the Andhra 
University Act, 1925, for the purpose of 
removing difficulties experienced in 
working the Act. 

The Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation 
{Amendment) Bill, 19*9:— To provide 
that a person accused of a minor offence 
under uie Madras Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Act, 1931. may appear before the 
court by pleader instead of in person or 
may plead guilty of tbe offence by a 
letter addressed to tbs Court, remitting 
at the same time the sum specified by 
the court. 

The Madras City Police ( Amendment ) 
Bill, 18*8 To amend section 7 of tbe 
Madras City Police Aot, 1888, so as to 
make Deputy Commissioners of Police 
ex-officio Presidency Magistrates lor 
certain limited purposes. 

The Madras Medical Registration 
{Amendment} Bill, 1848 i—To make 
amendment! in the Madras Medical 
Registration Act, 1614, which have been 
found necessary In workiog tbe Aot. 

The Madras Electricity Duty {Amend¬ 
ment} Bill, 19*8 •—To emend tbe Madras 
Electricity Duty Act, 1939, so as to 
provide that tbe price of electricity sold 
to tbe Federal Government etc,, should 
be less by the amount of the duty , levied 
under that Aot than the price charged 
to other consumers of a substantial 
quantity of electricity. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation {Second) 

{Amendment ) Biff, 18 * 8 :— To Provide 
that where a creditor does not furnish 
to the Debt Qoncilation Board a state¬ 
ment of tbe debt duo to him by a debtor, 
the debt itself is not discharged, but that 
the creditor should not challenge the 
accuracy of the particulars as to tbe debt 
given in the debtor's application. 

Government of United Provinces 

77-.C Indian Stamp (United Provinces 
Amendment Act, 18*1. (B-8-41) i—To 
extend the operation of the United 
Provinces Btsmp (Amendment) Acts of 
1930 and 1938, which were to expire on 
June 80, 1941. 

The Untied Provinces MueUm Waqfs 
(Validating and Amendtnent)Act, 18*1,. 
(1J-6-41) :—To validate the provisions of 
Section 47(2) of the United Provinces 
Wsqf* Act, 1936. 

The Court Feet (United Provinces 
Amendment ) Act, 18*1, {lB-B-*l):—'To 

extend tbe operation of the United 
Provinces Court Fees (Amendment) Acts 
of 1936 and 1938, which were to expire 
on June 30, 1941, and to remove certain 
defects discovered In tbe working of tbe 
Act end levy emsll court fees oa certain 


applications and appeals under the 
Motor Vehicles Aot, 1939, 

The United Provinces Motor Vehicles 
Taxation < Amendment } Act, 1941, 
( 18-8-41) :—To amend the United 
Provinces Motor Vehicle! Taxation Act, 
1935, so as to bring it into line with tbe 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1935, and to amend 
cirinin sections regarding refunds and 
remission of tax. 

The United Provinces Land Revenue 
(Amendment) Act, 1841, (88-8-ilt i—To 
amend tbe settlement sections of the 
United Provinces Land Bevenue Act, 1901, 
so os to bring them Into line with 
the new Provisions relating to the 
determination and modification oflrent in 
die United Provinces Tenancy Act. 1939. 

The Khat Bari pur Biae (Jaunsar 
Paccar Fergana ) Tenants Protection 
{Amendment) Regulations. 1841. (8S-8- 

41 ):—To correct an accidental mis take 
which occurred in sub-section(I) of section 
7 of the Khat Haripur Bias (Jaunear 
Bawar Pargann) Tonanle Protection 
Regulation, 1040, in referring to the 
notification mentioned therein. 

The United Provinces Water Supply 
and FtreService (Air Raid Precautions ) 
Act, 1941. 18-10-41) i— To take powers 
to ensure that adequate fire fighting 
organisations are created and maintained 
ana that essential water supplies are 
available to deal with an incendiary 
bomb attack durbg tho present war. 

Ihe United Provinces Excise 
(Supplementary Amendment) Act, 1941. 
( 8-11-41 ) i—To rectify the defect in tbe 
United Provinces Excise (Amendment) 
Act, 1641, in not being reserved for tbe 
consideration of the Governor-General 
and to protect the Provincial Government 
and itB officers from liability in respect 
of anything In good faith ordered or done 
under the provisions of tbe said Act. 

Tho North Western Provinces Village 
and Road Police ( Amendment ) Act, 1941, 
U9-11-4I) To Amend section 13 of tho 
North Western Provinces Village and 
Bond Police Act, 1S78, as adapted by tho 
Government of India (Adaptation 
of Indians Laws) Order, 1037, In order 
to bring It In conformity with the other 
relevant sections of the Aot, 

The Cotton dinning and Pressing 
Factories (United Provinces Amenament) 
Act, 1941. (1S’11-*1) :—'lb provide for 
the submission of monthly returns of 
cotton ginned by ginning factories. 

The United Provinces District 
Boards >Amendment) Act, 1948. ( 80-1-48 );— 
To modify tho mandatory provisions of 
section 63-A-ai) (b) of the United 
Provinces District Boards Act, 1922, so 
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as to give discretion to tbs Education 
Department to trssfera Deputy Inspector 
of Schools to another t istrict or oot 
when the Education Committee posies a 
resolution on the subject, 

Tht tfaik Girls’ Protection (Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1841. ( 11-1-48 ) To remove 
set tain defects In the working of the 
Naik Girls' Protection Act, 1929, which 
were brought to the notice of Government. 

The United Provinces liegularisation 
Of Remissions (Amendment) Act, 1848. 
(81-1-48) i —To emend the United pro¬ 
vince* Regularization of Remissions Act, 
1938, so as to make it dear that the 
dieting second proviso to section 2 of 
the Act docs not apply in the case of 
octennial or quin-quennici settlements 
under section 96 of the United provinces 
Lend Revenue Act, 1901, and also to 
make it clear that the provisions of the 
Act apply to suits, applications and 
appeals which were Sled prior to the 
commencement of tbs Act which may 
Still be pending. 

The United Provinces Goondas 
(Amendment) Act, 1848. ($-1-48) To 
prevent goondas externed from CawDpqre 
from continuing their nefarious activities 
through agents or by surreptitious visits 
to Cawnpore and to deal effectively with 
tbs goooda problem iu other cities of the 
Province. 

The United Provinces Special Armed 
Constabulary Act, 1948. (14-8-48) l—To 
form a temporary force of Police to be 
known aa Special Armed Constabulary 
which will carry out certain internal 
security measures, in particular protection 
of railways, as a result of the war 
emergency and to provide for the surren¬ 
der of the right of resignation for a 
period of five years by the members of 
the force, and to increase disciplinary 
powers and to enhance penalties for 
centaiu offences. 

The £7niW Province* Debt Redemp¬ 
tion (Amendment) Ad, 1948. (8-3-43) :—To 
amend the definition of "local rate” in 
the United Provinces Debt Redemption 
Act, 194% in order to remedy a certain 
anomaly and to accord the same protec¬ 
tion to the under-proprietors as exists 
for other agriculturists. 

The United Provinces (Additional 
Salt Duty) Regulation, 1948. (16-8-48) :— 
To extend the provisions of section 5 of 
the Indian Finance (Supplementary and 
Extending) Act. 1931, so far as they 
relate to the levy and collection of salt 
doty to the partially excluded areas in 
the United Provinces. 

The United Provinces Sates of Postage 
Regulation, 1943. (Sl-8-48) :—To amend 
section 7 of the Indian Post Office Act, 


18%, la its application to the partially 
excluded areas in the United Provinces, 
bo ns to make the rales prevalent in the 
rest of British India automatically appli¬ 
cable to the partially excluded areas. 

The Cinematograph (United Provinces 
Amendment ) Act, 19i8. {87-3-43) t—To 

provide for regular inspection ol eleotrio 
installations in cinema bousea In the 
interest of public safety from outbreaks 
of fire and to provide for the charging 
of tbs necessary iee for the same. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, 1948. (31-3-43) ’.—To 
check the nuisance of public begging in 
Municipalities by providing for the 
detention of public beggars in a poor- 
house or a jail. 

The Untied Provinces Cidc Guards 
and Air Said Precautions Employees 
Indemnity Act, 1948. (11-4-48) To 
regulate the relationship between members 
of Civic Guards and Air Raid Precautions 
Services and their employers and to 
provide for the Battlement of disputes 
which may arise between an employee 
called on civil defeuce duty and his 
employer in regard to re-instalment of 
the employee etc, and also for questions 
relating to remuneration arising in this 
oonneution. 

The United Provinces Sales of 
Electricity Surcharge Act, 1948. (l-S-48 ):— 
To provide for the temporary imposition 
of surcharge on sales of electrical energy 
to finance the protection of electric 
installations against enemy attacks. 

The United Provinces Hindu Women's 
Rights to Property (Extension to Agri¬ 
cultural Land) Act, 1948. (88-8-48)1— To 
extend with retrospective effect the 
provisions of the Hindu Women’s Rights 
to Property Act, 1937, as amended is 
1938, to agricultural laud is the United 
Provinces, 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Second Amendment) Act , 1S48. (3-7-42 ):— 
To remove defects and all loopholes in 
the existing provisions of the United 
Provinces District Boards Act, 1922, 
which made it possible for the Chairman 
of a District Board to burke motions 
of no confidence. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1948. (6-7-48 ):— 
To remove defects and all loopholes iu 
the existing provisions of the United 
Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, which 
made it possible for the Chairman of 
Municipal Board to burke no-confidence 
motions. 

The Court Flees (United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1948. (18-7-48); —To 

make amendments in the table of rates 
of ad valorem fee tenable on the fasti- 
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tutloa of anil* consequential on the 
changes in the rates made bj ciauie (ti) 
of section 26 of the United Province* 
Court Fee* (Amendment) Act, 1988. 

The United Province* tihri Badri 
Hath Temple (Amendment) Act, 1942. 
(20-8-42)To raise the number of 
representative* from tbe Tebri State on 
tbe Sbri Badri Nath Temple Committee 
from three to four. 

The United Provinces .District Boards 
(Third Amendment) Act, 1S4S. (ifl-fl-iS):— 
To iecure power to po*tpone district 
board election* for a further period sot 
exceeding one year at a time due to 
aooditious arising out of the War. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Third Amendment) Act, 1042. (16-0-42) 

To secure power to postpone municipal 
election* for a further period not exceed¬ 
ing one year at a time due to condition* 
arising out of tbe war. 

Government of Central Province* 

The Btrar Lams (Provincial) Act, 

mi. (A t t xv of mi). (i7-d-ii) v—To 

supplement the Berar Laws Act (Central) 
1941 (Act IV of 1941) so as to provide 
for the propria vigors extension of 
Central Act*, the subject matter of 
whioh is included in List II of tbe 
Seventh Schedule to tbe Government of 


India Act, 1935, and which were opera¬ 
tive in Berar by virtue of the Indian 
(Foreign Jurisdiction) Order in Council, 
1602. It alao provides for the proprio 
vigors extension of all Provincial Acta 
applied or deemed to be applied to Berar 
under the said Order in Council. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Hindu Women’s Bights to Property 
(Extension to Aricultural Land) Act, 
194S. ( Act VI of lB4t). (6-0-42) t—To 
extend the operation of tbe Hindu 
Women’s Rights to Property Aet, 1837, 
as amended by the Hindu Women's 
Rights to Property (Amendment) Act, 
18d8, to ugrfcullurai ixbd. 

The Ventral Provinces and Berar 
Special Armed Constabulary Act, 1942. 
(Act VII of ms). 1 10 0-42) s—To cona- 
tltute a Bpclal branch of tbe police force 
for certain internal security measures, 
and iu particular, tbe protection of 
railways. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Pos’poncment of Elections (Municipal 
Committees and Notified Area Committees) 
Act. ms. (Ac! X of 1942 ). (4-7-42) 

To provide for the postponement of 
general elections in urban areas till 
December 31, 1042, owing to war condi¬ 
tions, 
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Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances 

1942—43 

The following statement as a preface was issued by Mr. R. 
Tottenham, Additional Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, from New Delhi on the 13th. February 1943 :— 

*In rmponia to demand* which hare reached Government front several 
sources. Government have now prepared a review whioh brings together a number 
ol facts, whether derived from official documents or otherwise, bearing on the 
responsibility of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress High Command for the 
disturbances whioh followed the sanctioning of a mass movement by the A. I. 0. C, 
on August 8th, 19)2. Almost nil tlio facts presented in thi* review are, or should 
be, already within the knowledge of the public. The review does not purport to 
disclose all the information in the possession of the Government. In addition to 
the facts here stated, there is a large volume of evidence which it is undesirable 
to publish at present. * 

CHAPTER I 

Thb "Quit India” Movement : Setting the Stage 

In an article written on April 19th, 1942, which appeared in "Harijan'* of April 
28th, Mr. Gandhi first gave, public expression to the theory which was to crystallize 
Into his “Qnit-India” move. In this article, after deploring the introduction of 
foreign soldiers into India to and in India's defence, Mr Gandhi asserted that 
if the British were to leave India to ha fate, as they bad to leave Singapore, 
non-violent India would lose nothing and Japan would probably leave India 
alone. “Whatever tbe consequences, therefore, to India,” he continued, “her 
real safety and Britain's too lie in orderly and timely British withdrawal front 
India." 

It wilt be suggested that daring the period between Mr. Gandhi's first 
advocacy of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of tbe All-India 
Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7th, tbo Congress High Command 
and in tbe later stages the Congress organisation as a whole were deliberately 
setting tbe stage for mass movement designed to free India finally from British 
rule. Tbe type of movement that they envisaged and tbe plans they made for 
it will be examined later. An essential preliminary to any suob examination 
however. Is a clear understanding of the real motives underlying tbe move j 
and though no detailed record of the many discussions which took place at 
Ssvagram and elsewhere during this period is available, Mr. Gnndhi's writings 
in *' Harijan ”, and the record of the dlBcuaslons in the Working Committee 
during Its meeting at Allahabad at the end of April are sufficient to provide 
an ample Insight into the true motives of Mr. Gandhi and tbe Congress in 
demanding tbe immediate withdrawal of the British power from Indio, The 
period falls naturally into two halves, in the first of which. lasting up to the 
passing of tbe Working Coramlttta’a resolution of July 14th, Mr. Gandhi held 
the stag* alone and the essential structure of his proposals for withdrawal of 
the British was developed. In the second half, extending to the Bombay mee¬ 
ting of tbe A, 1. O, 0., the emphasis lay on the stroggle to be launched by 
Congrnsf should the British not withdraw voluntarily, and tbe centre of interest 
shifted from Sevagraro to other parts of the country, where Congress leaders 
placed before tbe people their varied Interpretation# of the resolution of July 14th. 

In the article on Foreign Soldiers in India already alluded to, Mr. Gandhi 
expressed the opinion that should the British withdraw from India, Japan 
would leave her alone and that the withdrawal was therefore neeessary for India's 
safety. This theme of India's safety from Japan dominates all Mr. Gandhi's 
earlier writings on the subject. It finds expression in a Harijan n of May Srd, 
when, In denying that by asking the British rulers to withdraw he was inviting 
Jspso to attack India, Mr, Gandhi stated : *1 feel convinced that the British 
presence is the incentive for the Japanese attack." It is even more precisely 
expressed in ‘‘Ifarikm” of the following week, In wbloh Mr. Gaodhi saye ; “Tbe 
presence of the British in lodis is an invitation to , Japan to invade India. 
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Their withdrew*! remote* the bail.” It *u not till May 24th, nearly a month 
after the debut of “Quit India’ that Mr. Gandhi first admitted the possibility of 
Japan still invading India despite the withdrawal of die British. Hia advice 
to the people w«a then characteristically that they should offer stubborn non-violent 
non-co-operation to Die Japanese, which he suggested would be infinitely mom 
effective in the shsenre of the British. 

Although bis earlier proposals for British withdrawal all emphasised the 
importance of this withdrawal being a voluntary aet willingly performed, 
Mr. Gandhi had already by May 10th decided that he mast devote the whole 
of hi* energy to this ‘supreme act’: and it is dear hat very shortly afterwards, 
he began to think in terms of a struggle In achieve his object. The following 
paragraph appears in '•Ha ijan" of May 31st. in an article entitled ’Friendly 
Advice*, in which Mr. Gandhi saya that he is taking every cam humanly possible 
'to prepare the ground’: 

‘Uf course the people must not on any account lean on the Japanese to 
get rid of the British Power. That were a remedy worse than the disease. Bat 
as 1 have already said, in this struggle every risk hss to be run in Older to cure 
ourselves of the biggest disease—a disease which has sapped our manhood and 
almost msde us feel as if we must for ever be stavee. It is an insufferable 
«-thing. Tne cost of tbe cure, 1 know, will be heavy. No price is too heavy to pay 
for the deliverance.” 

Tn lie earlier stages, Mr. Gandhi's ’Quit India’ move was meant and was 
widely interpreted as a proposal for tbe physical withdrawal from India of the 
British, and of all British and Allied troops. As late as June 14th, he makes, 
for the purpose of bis scheme, the assumption “that the Commander-in-Chief of 
the united American and British Armies bsa decided (bat India is no good as 
a bsse, and that they should withdraw to some other base and concentrate the 
allied forem there.” Added strength is given to the belief that this is a correct 
interpretation of Mr Guidhi’s original intentions by the prominence, to which 
attention hss already been drawn, of the theme that the British withdrawal 
would remove any Japanese motive for invading India; for with the British 
and Allied armies still in India, ho* is the bail removed ? At the same time 
he made it clear that on the British departure the Indian Army would be 
diabsnded. Opposition to Sir. Gandhi’s move, which besides developing strongly 
in Britain and America as was to be expected, bad also been expressed in portions 
of the Press in India on which he and the Congress bad become accustomed 
to rely for support, centred chiefly round this proposal for the withdrawal of 
the Allied armies in the face of what appeared imminent Japanese aggression. 
Realists were unable to see bow India’s defence and the cause of the Allies 
would thus be strengthened and indeed Mr. Gandhi’s defence of this position 
by the assertion that, in the absence of the violent resistance of the British, 
Indian non-vioteut resistance would be able to attain the maximum effectiveness 
did appeal somewhat inadequate in the turn Of his well-known admission that 
only a very doubtful proportion 'of the Indian people was sufficiently imbued 
with the doctrine of non-violence to be capabte at offering successful non-violeat 
resistance. Bowing (o the gathering force of tills opposition, and also, as wo 
•hall seek to show later, with a possible view to reconciling disagreement among 
members of the Working Committee. Mr. Gandhi discovered the ‘gap’ in his 
original proposals. In ‘Harijan” of June 14th, he paved the way,—by the 
•lightly cryptic assertion that, it be had hw way, the Indian National Government 
when formed would tolerate the presence of the Doited Nations on Indian soil 
under certain well-defined conditions but would permit no further assistance.—for 
the more definite statement made to an American journalist in the following 
week’s *Harijan, B when in reply to a question whether he envisaged Free India’s 
allowing Allied troops to operate from India, he said: *1 do. It will be only 
then that you will see real co-operation”, He continued that he did not 
contemplate the complete shifting of Allied troops bom India and that, provided 
India became entirely free, he could not insist on their withdrawal. 

Before any attempt is made to assess the motives actuating Mr. Gandhi in 
his ‘Quit-lndia’ move, reference must be made to the important evidence as to 
the working of his mind and the reactions of the members of the Working 
Committee famished by the record (Appendix 1) of the letter's Allahabad 
meeting, which was recovered in a subsequent police search of tire All-India 
Congress Committee's office. Mr. Gandhi was not present at thia meeting, but 
he sent for the consideration of the Working Committee a draft resolution which 
23 
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wu the direct precursor of the resolution of July 14. "Japan'* quarrel” he 
states to the draft, ‘is not with India. She ie warring against the British 

Empire.if India were freed her first step would probably be to negotiate with 

whereas if the BritiBh withdrew India would be able to defend herself against 
the Japan.” Britain. Congress was of opinion, was Incapable of defending India, 
Japanese or any other aggressor- The draft goes on to assure the 
Japanese Government that India bears no enmity against Japan and desires only 
freedom from alien domination, which she will attain and retain through her 
non-violent strength. The hops is expressed that Japan will not have any designs 
on India; but should she attack India, all Indians who look to the Congress for 
guidance would be expected to offer non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese. 

The draft revealed a marked division of opinion in the Working Committee 
and the remarks of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, its 
two principal opponents, are of sufficient interest to merit quotation at length : 

“Withdrawal of troops and the whole apparatus of civil administration,” 
said Nehru, “will create a vacuum which cannot be filled up immediately. If we 
said to Japan that her fight was with British Imperialism and not us she would 
say 'we are glad the British army is withdrawn ; we recognise fyour independence. 
Bat we want certain facilities now. We shall defend you against aggression,. 
We want aerodromes, freedom to pass oar troops through your country. This is 
necessary in self-defence.’ They might seise strategic points snd proceed to Iraq, 
eta. The masses won't be touched if only the strategic points are captured. 
If Bapu's (Mr. Gandhi) approach is accepted, we become passive partners of the 

Axis powers.The whole background of the draft Is one which will inevitably 

make fite world think that we are lining up passively with the Axis powers. The 
British are asked to withdraw. After the withdrawal we are to negotiate with 
Japan and possibly come to some terms with her. These terms may include a 
largo measure of civil control by us, a certain measure of military control by 
them, passage of armies through India, etc,......Whether vou will like it or not, 

the exigencies of the war situation will compel them to make India a battleground. 
In sheer self-defence they cannot afford to keep out, They will walk through the 

country. Yon can’t stop it by non-violent non-co-operation...the whole 

thought and background of the draft is one of favouring Japan, It may not be 
eon scions. Three factors influence oar decisions in the present emergency (i) 
Indian Freedom {it) sympathy for certain ’.larger causes Hi*) probable outcome of 
toe war—who is going to win. It ia Gaudhiji's feeling that Japan and Germany 
will win. This feeling unconsciously governs his decision.” 

To this penetrating analysis of Mr. Gandhi^ draft, Mr. Rajagopalachari added: 

“I do not agree that if Britain goes away India will have some scope for 
organising itself even if Japan should make eome headway. Japan will fill the 
vacuum created by toe British withdrawal. Our reaction to toe evils of Britain 
should not make us lose oar sense of perspective. It is no use getting upset on 
small matters. Do not run into the arms of Japan, which is what the resolution 
comes to," 

For those of the Working Committee who supported toe draft, let Achyut 
Patwardhan apeak 5 

“If ws do not take decisions, Jawaharlalji’s attitude will lead to abject and 
unconditional co-operation with British machinery which must collapse......Our 

co-operation with Britain ia an invitation of Japan.The war is an imperialist 

war. Our policy can bo that we take no sides. The world is in the grip of a fear 
complex. I would consider the position if the Allies could defeat the Axis, but I 
see clearly that Britain is going towards the deep,” ” 

And finally, Mr. Rajocdra Prasad : 

“We cannot produce the proper atmosphere unless we adopt Bapu’s draft.” 

—a draft, to repeat, of which the whole thought and background is one of 
favouring Japan, a resolution which amounts to running into the arms of Japan. 

CHAPTER II 

Wasdha ?o Bombay—The Motives and Aims op the Resoeotionb 

By toe time the Working Committee met at Wardha in July, Mr. Gandhi's 
proposals were complete in their essentials. These were not later changed, and 
the succeeding period was concerned rather with how the essentials were to be 
brought about atid now the dish was to be served up in such a way aa least to 
antagonize world opinion. J 
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On July 14th, the Working Committee passed a resolution which differed in 
only one fundamental respect from Mr. Gandhi’s Allahabad draft—in that tha 
Congress agreed to the stationing of Allied troop* in India to ward off Japanese 
attack. It La difficult to find an adequate explanation, in the events of the period 
between the Working Committee's Allahabad meeting in April and their Wardha 
meeting in July, of thia reversal of their former decision. Is particular, the 
external threat to India waa virtually unabated and the psychological background 
of the resolution remained the same. It is hard to resist the conclusion therefore 
that the decisive factor by which those realists who had formerly opposed the 
resolution were swayed waa Ur. Gandhi's decision to permit the retention of the 
Allied troops in India—a decision which may well have been due to his eyes 
having been opened by an American journalist to what America would think of 
the original plan. A further legitimate inference is sorely that the necessity of 
tarrying his former opponents in the Working Committee with him was a reason, 
if not Ms reason, for Mr. Gandhi's striking change of front on tins fundamental 
issue : such an explanation is at least as plausible as that a man of Ur. Gandhi’s 
mental calibre should be guilty, in placing a carefully pondered scheme before 
the world, of inch a glaring oversight as his later explanation required one to 
believe, fiat this theory goes far to resolve a further difficulty : it was always hard 
to believe that Mr. Gandhi, a well-known opponent of any form of military regime, 
should fsil to see the obvious danger that, with the British civil Governments 
removed, the troops who remained and who would require to safeguard their 
communication* and supplies would immediately establish some form of military 
rule over at least the major part ol the country ; this danger was forcibly expressed 
to bim by many, including Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, and the following extract ts 
from a letter written by the latter to Mr. Gandhi and subsequently made public 
(Appendix II) : 

"Your proposal that while the civil power may be withdrawn the British and 
Allied forces may continue in India in anticipation iff a treaty with a problematical 
provisional Indian Government will only lead to the exercise of all governmental 
functions by the military forces. This will happen If only tor their own safety and 
effective functioning. They are farther likely to be urged towards this atop by 
local chieftains and suffering people. This would be the reinstallation of the 
British Government in a worse form." 

No satisfactory solution of this difficulty was ever made public by Mr. Gandhi; 
but it is impossible to suppose that he had achieved no solution and it must be 
inferred that the eolation was one which he preferred should remain a secret. Now 
while the details of Mr. Gandhi’s personal solution of this problem must remain 
a matter for speculation, an explanation which fulfils the logical requirments ol 
the above situation immediately comes to mind ; it is that, as we have shown 
above to be probable, Mr. Gandhis admission of this amendment to hie scheme was 
intended primarily as a bid tor American support and perhaps secondarily as a 
»p to his opponents on the Working Committee, but that he envisaged, or planned 
to create, circumstances in which this permission would be meaningless, that is to 
say, circumstances In which the troops would either be forced to withdraw, or 
would if they remained be rendered ineffective. The nature of Mr. Gandhi’s plans 
will be discussed later ; meanwhile, some slight added plausibility is given to this 
view by the following reply of Mr. Gandhi’s to one of his early questioners as to 
the nature of his proposed movement : 

**It will be a move which will be felt by the whole world. It may not 
interfere with the movement ol British troops, bnt it is sure to engage \ British 
attention.' 1 

But the chief attraction of this explanation is that it provides a background 
of logical thought tor Mr. Gandhi’s most illogical writings on this subject and bIso 
supplies continuity of motive; tor without some such explanation, we are faced 
with the paradox of Mr. Gandhi, having proposed a scheme one of the principal 
objects of whieh was to avoid India’s becoming a theatre of war, and suddenly 
introducing a new feature the result of which was apparently likely to be the direct 
negation of that object. 

From the foregoing somewhat lengthy survey two basic motives emerge as 
the foundation of Mr. Gandhi’s proposals;—the first is a desire to free India 
finally from British domination; the second is a desire to avoid at all costs 
India’s becoming a theatre of active warfare, a battlefield between Britain and 
Japan. 

Few will deny the existence of the first ol these motives. Complete freedom 
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lor India ia the openly expressed goal of Congress. Controversy enters only over 
the time factor. Why, many have asked, when freedom bad been promised to 
India alter the war, should the Congress engage upon a venture the extreme 
riskiness of which bad been pointed out on man^ occasions by Mr. Gandhi 
himself f There were, it may be suggested, two main reasons. The first was a 
growing sense of frustration to Congress itself, 'lliis is well Illustrated by the 
Following extract from an article by Mr. Gandhi entitled 'To Resist Blare Drivers' 
which appeared In "Harijan” of Judo 7th ; 

"I waited and waited until the country should develop the non-violent 
strength necessary to throw of the foreign yoke. Rut my attitude has now 
undergone a change. I feel that I cannot afford to wait. II f continue to wait 
I might have to wait tilt' doomsday. For the preparation that I have prayed 
and worked for may never coroe, and in the meantime 1 may be enveloped and 
overwhelmed by the names that threaten all of us. That is why ! have decided 
that even at certain risks which are obviously involved I must ask the people 
to resist the slavery.” 

The Congress campaign of selected sntysgrabs having failed to achieve any 
practical object and having long ceased to attract any attention, had finally bees 
called of; and partly on account of this and partly owing to the general lack 
of iMjlitieal interest which marked the period before the OrlppB mission. Congress 
influence with the masses was at s low ebb. The arrival of Sir Stafford Cripp* 
and the negotiations which appeared to come so near to success roused political 
feelings to a fever pitch. The very suddenness with which final failure cam& 
and the recriminations whiah succeeded it, opened the door to the Inculcation of 
a deep and widespread bitterness agaiust Britain and against the Government in 
this country. The Congress High Command was at this time a bouse divided, 
serious disagreements which had shown themselves during the Oripps negotiations 
continuing over the question of non-violence with particular reference to the 
defence of ludia against Japan. A powerful and unifying cause was thus 
necessary then, both to save the Congress from internal disruption and to rescue 
their hold over the masses. What better ory than the removal of the British, 
especially when common cause could he made in spreading bitterness against 
Britain and exploiting the agitation In some parts of the country against the 
discomforts inevitably attendant on war ? The second reason connects with the 
second main motive postulated above, Tbs threat of Japanese invasion seemed 
Imminent. If so armed olm.li in the East was to be avoided, action must ha 
immediate, as soon «s the necessary preparations could be made. 

The second motive was never explicitly admitted by Mr. Gandhi or the 
Congress, but It is implicit in all the former's earlier writings on the ‘Quit 
India' theme and is even more dearly shown in the draft resolution sent by 
him to Allahabad. Mr. Gai.dht, and not only he but nlw apparently Auhjut 
Fatwsrdhau and the members of the 'non-violent* clique in the Working Committee, 
were convinced that the Axis must win the war and that Britain would prove 
incapable of defending India agaiust Japan. 

That this attitude persisted long after the Allahabad Working Committee 
meeting Is shown by the following remark made by Mr. Gandhi in "Hanjnn" of 
July 19ih,in reply to a question whether it would not be wiser to postpone his 
movement until Britain bad settled with the Germans and the Japanese. 

"No, because I know you will not settle with Germans without us", 

A passage in Mr. Gandhi's letter to the Viceroy of August 14th is significant 
in this connection : 

"1 have tBken Jswahar Lai Nehru ns my measuring rod. 

His personal contacts make him feel much more tha misery of the impending 
ruin of China and Russia than I cnn**. 

They foresaw a British rearguard action across India and the 
devastation that this must entail ; and It is no coincidence that, at the same 
time as Mr. Gandhi was developing his 'Quit India' theme in ".ffarijan" he was 
also inveighing against any form of 'scorched earth* policy. (Mr, Gandhi’s 
solicitude for the property, 'largely industrial property be it noted, which it 
might have been necessary to deny to the enemy contrasts strangely with his 
ze&diucM to iflcnfics countless number* of Indian* Jn nou-vioieiit rebalance to 
the Japanese. Ibe property must be saved; It is perhaps legitimate to ask— 
xor whom It seems possible that at first Mr. Gandhi genuinely hoped that, 
vrith the removal of the British from India, Japanese Incentive to attack would 
be removed,; ana that he hoped to be able to treat with Japan after the British 
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withdrawal ii clearly shown Id his Allahabad draft resolution. Subsequently 
proposals for non-violent non-co-operation with Japan, should she attack India 
after the British withdrawal, were developed. We have however his own admission 
that be could not guarantee thet non-violent action would keep the Japanese at 
bay; he refers indeed to any such hope as an ‘unwarranted supposition'. 
Since, therefore, Mr. Gandhi had no Ulostona aa to the likelihood of effective 
non-violent resistance to the Japanese aggression on India after the departure of the 
British, he was prepared to concede to their demands. Such aa inference 
accords with what have shown to be his frame of mind at (he time 
and it ia strengthened by the following extract from aa appeal addressed 
by him to tbe Japanese which appeared ip “Harijan’’ of July 26th:— 

“And we are in the unique position of having to resist aa imperialism that 
we detest no less than yours (the Japanese) and Nazism”. 

That Mr. Gandhi would have preferred to see India entirely free from any 
form of domination, whether British or Japanese, cannot be doubted ; and it seems 
clear that only in the grip of tome dominant emotion would he have contem¬ 
plated such a capitulation ; this emotion was, it seems clear, his desire to preserve 
India from the horrors of war. 

The principal difficulty in the way of accepting any such interpretations of 
Mr. Gandhi’s motives during this period ia the apparent contradiction in hta 
consenting to the retention of Allied troops on Indian soil. It has already been 
shown that the reasons advanced by Mr. Gandhi for this admission, which bid fair 
to disrupt his whole scheme, are not sucb as an reasonably be accepted. And 
this entire difficulty disappears with the explanation previously given of the 
motives underlying his consent to the retention of the Allied troops. 

Efforts have been made above to demonstrate that the dominant motives 
underlying Mr. Gandhi’s ‘Quit India' move, dominating to some extent even hia 
intense desire to see India freed from foreign rule, was Ms wish to avoid 
India's being turned into a battlefield between Britain and Japan. It remains 
to examine the ostensible motives with which Mr. Gandhi and the Working 
Committee presented their move and to assess tbe genuineness of these motives 
in the light of the foregoing material. 

Three main ostensible aims are common to both the Wardha resolution of 
July 14th [Appendix Itl (1)3 and the Bombay resolution of August 8th 
[Appendix 111 {Jl ]. These are :— 

(1) To remnvs foreign domination over India. 

(2) To check the growing ill-will against Britain, with ita danger of 

passive acceptance by the masse* of aggression against India; to build 

up a spirit of resistance to aggression among Indiana; and by granting 
India’s millions immediate freedom to release that energy and enthusiasm 

which alone can enable India to play an effective part in her own 
defence and in the war aa a whole. 

H) To achieve communal unity, by the removal of the foreign power with 
ita policy of divide and rule, which will be followed by the formation of a 
Provisional Government representative of all sections of the Indian people. 

‘Jhree further aims appeared for the first time in the Bombay resolution. 

(4) To bring all subject aud oppressed humanity to the .side of the United 
Nations, thus giving these nations the moral and spiritual leadership of tbe world. 

5) To assist Asiatic nations under foreign domination to regain their 

freedom and to ensure that they are not again placed tinder the rule of any 

colonial power. 

(6) To bring about a world federation, which would ensure the disbanding 
of national armies, navies aud air forces, and the pooling of the world’s resources 
for the common good of alt. 

1 he genuineness of the first of these aims is undeniable. The freedom of 
India, in whatever terms it may hrve been expressed, baa long been tbe main 
goal of Congress aud it may have been shown shove how this aim coincides 
with one of the main motives underlying the ‘Quit India’ move. 

Tbe second ostensible aim consists of two supplementary halves—to check 
India’s growing ill will against Britain and to enable India to play a more 
effective part in the war. It baa been suggested that far from seeking to allay 
the bitterness left by the failure of the Cnpps Mission, it wss the aim of the 
Congress to seize upon the opportunity thus offered to regain her lost hold over 
tbe masses. Added reason to believe that this interpretation ia correct is given 
bj the fact, aa will be seen later what the type of movement for which the 
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Obngre*a was preparing comet to be examined, that racial ^antagonism wm 
deliberately aroused by the Congress leaders who, during the period between the 
Ward tin and Bombay resolution*, toured the country-side preparing the 
masses for the coming rebellion. The further claim that the move was 
designed to enable India to play a more effective part in her own 
defence ia belied by Mr. Gandhi’s own writings. Ab already shown, Mr. Gandhi 
had little belief in the effectiveness of non-violence as a means of resisting 
Japanese invasion; he referred to tnch a belief, in fact, as an "‘unwarranted 
supposition” and it we* on these grounds that he purported to consent to the 
retention of foreign troops in India for her defence. Grounds have, however, 
already been given for doubting whether this was the real reason. It is also amply 
dear from Mr. Gandhi’s own writings that the presence of allied troops in India 
vitiated to bis mind such effectiveness as eon-violent resistance by Indians to the 
Japanese could be supposed to have. Thus, ia his draft Allahabad resolution 
he says z—- 

“In such places where British and Japanese forces are fighting our noa- 
cooperation (with the Japanese) will be fruitless and unnecessary.” 

This theme ia repeated in the ‘'Harliao” as tbs following extracts 

will show :— 

■ “I mate bold to say that, if the British withdraw and people here follow 
my advice, then non-co-operation will be infinitely more effective than it canbe 
today, when it cannot be appreciated for the violent British action going 
on side by side,” 

1 “It must be admitted, therefore, that there will be little scope for 

non-violent resistance of aggression, with the Allied troops operating in 
India, as there is practically none now.” 

To summarise briefly, Mr. Gandhi did not believe that non-violence 

•lone was capable of defending India against Japan. Nor had he any 
faith in the ability of the Allies to do so; '‘Britain", he stated in his 
draft Allahabad resolution, “is incapable of defending India.” Hie ‘Quit 
India’ move was intended to result In tho withdrawal of the British 

a problematical provisional Government 


d bv i . 

to be possible, by anarchy; the Indies 


Government to bo succeeded 

or, as Mr. Gandhi admitted tc ... 

army was to be disbanded ; and Allied troops were to bo allowed to 
operate only under the terms imposed by tbis provisional Government 

assisted by India's son-violent uos-cooperation to Japan, for which, -aa 
Mr. Gandhi had already admitted, there could be little scope with Allied 
troops operating in India. Finally, oven if, ia the face of the above 

arguments, it could be supposed that Mr. Gandhi and tile Congress 

f roposed to pin their faith on the ability of Allied troops to defend 
□dia, it should be noted that the former himself admitted that the 

ability of Allied troops to operate effectively would depend upon the 

formation of a suitable provisional government. Now since this government 
was to be representative of ail sections of Indian opinion, it ie clear 

that neither Mr. Gandhi nor the Congress cottid legitimately commit it 
In advance to any particular conrae of action ; they could not, that is 

to eay, undertake that it would support the Allies in defending India 

against Japan. They could not in fact make any prom lee on behalf of 

this provisional government unless they intended that it should be 

dominated by Congress ; and the whole trend of Congress policy coupled 
with the extravagant promisee made in the Bombay A. I. C. O. 

resolution on behalf of this provisions! government,. leave little doubt 

that this tees their intention,—s view held, significantly, by the Muslim 
League and Muslims in general. You have then a situation in which 
the Allied troop* would" be dependent for support on a Government 

dominated by a clique which it has already been shown to be thoroughly 
defeatist in outlook, and whose leader had already expressed the intention 
of negotiating with Japan. 

It is not the intention here to examine the third aim, the 
establishment of communal unity followed by the formation of a provisional 
government, at all closely, It has been suggested in the preceding 
paragraph that the Congrees Intended this government to be under their 
domination and a note has been made ol the strength added to this 

view by the unity of Muslim opinion that the. Congress move wm 
aimed at establishing Congtees-Hindu domination over India. It will 
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suffice hen to the*, from Mr. GtndhVt own writing*, the doabta that 
he entertained aa to the feasibility of establishing any inch government. 

•‘Under my proposal, they have to leave India in God’s hands—hot in 
modern parlance to anarchy, and that anarchy may lead to internecine warfare 
for a lime or to unrestrained dscuitira". 

“I have not asked the British to hand over India to the Congress or to 
the Hindus. Let them entrust India to God or in modern parlance to anarchy. 
Then all the pat lies will fight one another tike dags, or will, when real 
responsibility faces them, come to a reasonable agreement. I shall expect 
non-violence to arise out of that chaos.” 

That Mr. Gandhi’s doubts on this subject were folly shared by Mr. G. 
Bajagopiiacbari is shown In the letter addressed by him to Mr, Gandhi, a copy 
of which is attached as Appendix II. 

No detailed examination ii necessary of the last three ostensible mots 
outlined st the top of page 183. It will be observed that they all have this point 
in common—they have bo application to India and are concerned solely with the 
effect on the world of India’s proposed move. It is surely significant that these 
three aims should have made their first appearance in the Bombay resolution, 
after a period when the Congress had been subjected to strenuous criticism both 
in Britain and America for what was almost universally held to be a betrayal of 
the Allied cause. That the additions were the result of this criticism may be 
taken for granted. Whether the authors of the resolution genuinely believed that 
the Congress demand would, if accepted, help rather than hinder the cause of 
the United Nations aud intended that it should have that effaot, depends on the 
answer to two questions. In the first place, could any body of men who honestly 
desired that result have deliberately called the country, if their way of achieving 
it waa not accepted, to take part in a mass movement the declared object of 
which was to have precisely the opposite effect by paralysing the whole 
administration and the whole war effort ? In the second place, bearing in mind 
that leas than a year previously it had been proclaimed under Mr. Gandhi's 
orders to be a ‘‘•in” to help the war with men or money, can it be denied that 
these man law their opportunity io Britain’s danger and believed that the 
psychological moment for the enforcement of their political demands most 
be seised white the fate of the United Nations huug in the balance and before the 
tide of war turned—if it waa ever going to turn—in their favour ? The answer to 
these two questions is left to the reader, 

CHAPTER HI 

The Contemplated Character of tkb Movement 

So far an attempt has been made to show the true motives underlying 
Mr. Gandhih ’Quit India’ move and to establish the hollowness of the grounds 
advanced for this move in the Congress resolutions of Inly 14th and August 8th, 
We shall bow proceed to examine toe nature of the steps which Mr. Gandhi proposed 
to take, should the British not accede to his request for thir vol notary withdrawal. 

As early as May 10th, Mr. Gandhi had determined that the withdrawal of the 
British was a “supreme act” to the realisation of which he must devote his whole 
energy. It very shortly became dear that he was already thinking in terms of a 
final struggle against the British, should they refuse to withdraw and in ‘'Harijan" 
of May 31st he referred to it as a straggle in which every risk must be ran in 
order that India should be cured of the disease of British domination, and of the 
spirit of hatred and slavery which it had engendered. Of ihiB, he said :— 

“It is an insufferable tiring. The cost of the cure I know will be heavy. No 
price is too heavy to pay for the deliverance.” 

From this point onwards Mr. Gandhi’s conception of the straggle developed 
rapidly. His wntinp on the subject are too lengthly to quote in fall, but the 
following excerpts from “Harijan” illustrate the direction in which his mind was 
moving:— 

"It will be a move which will be felt by the whole world. It may not interfere 
with the movement of British troops, but it is sure to engage British attention.” 

“My proposal for the withdraw I of the British power involves two actions. 
One >s to deal with the present emergency, and the other to secure freedom from 
British supremacy. The second admits of delay. There is a lot of confusion about 
its implications. I am trying to the best of my ability to deal with the questions 
as they arise from time to time." 

"The first admits of no delay and demands specific action irrespective of tits 
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proposal for British withdrawal. This is in connection with (1) the behaviour of 
troops, (2) the impending unit famine, (3) control of food-grains, '4) evacuation for 
the sake of the military, -5) discrimination between Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and Anglo-Burmans on the ono hand and Indians on the other hand.” 

"It is worth fighting for, it is worth staking all that the nation has,™ 

“They (Indians) will fight, not to seizo power but to end the foreign domination, 
cost what it may.” , , 

*'But you may know that it will be a muss movement of a strictly non-violent 
character and thon you can fill In the details. It will include all that a mass movement 
can include.I do not want rioting as a direct result....If in spite of all precau¬ 

tions rioting does take place, it cannot bn helped.,. . ! am not going to court 
imprisonment. The struggle does not involve courting imprisonment. It is too soft 
a thing..My intention is to make the thing ns Bhort and swift as possible.” 

’’Ours is an unarmed revolt against British Rule.” 

"Therefore I shall take every precaution I esn to handle tho movement gently, 
but I would not hesitate to go to the extremest limit, if I find that no impression is 
produced on the British Government or tho Allied Power.. 

It will be your biggest movement ?— 

Yes, my biggest movement.’’ 

"I have no false notions of prestige, no personal considerations would 
make me take a step that I know is sure io plunge the country into a conflagration." 

“Is the possibility of strike precluded f" 

"No”, said Gandlnji, "strikes can be and hnve been non-violent. If railways are 
worked only to strengthen the British hold on T i>dla, they seed not he assisted.’’ 

That the movement was to bo tho final effort of the Congress party, in which it 
must win freedom or bo wiped out, was made clear by Mr. Gandhi in his speech at the 
Bombay meeting, after the A. I. C. 0. had passed the ‘Quit India’ resolution. 

"Every ono of you should,” he >said, “from this moment onwards, 
consider yourself a free man or woman and act as if you are free 

and are no longer under the heel of this imperialism.You may take it 

from me that I am not going to strike a bargain with the Viceroy for ministries and 
the like. I am not going to be satisfied with anything short of complete freedom 
.. ...iKe shall do or dig. We shall either free India or ate in the attempt” 

In conclusion there are the famous words uttered by Mr. Gandhi at a press 
conference in Wardha, after the Working Committee hod passed the resolution of 
July 14th, which show clearly bow even at that early stage he was fully determined 
on a final struggle ;— 

“There is no room left in the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation. There 
is no question of one more chance. After all it is an opsn rebellion.” 

Tuere also lies the answer to those who have since accused Government of 
precipitating the crisis by the arrest of Mr. Gandbi nnd the Congress leaders, and 
nave suggested that the period of grace referred to by Mr. Gandhi in his Bombay 
speech should have bean utilised for negotiation ; "there is no room left for with¬ 
drawal or negotiation”, Mr, Gandhi had said a month earlier. Moreover the 
Wardha resolution merely threatened a mass movement it the demands of Congress 
were not accepted. The Bombay resolution went further. It no longer threatened 
a movement with the delay that might entail. It sanctioned tho movement ; and if 
any further delay was intended, are there not at least good grounds for believing in 
the light of ali that had been eaid, that it was to be used not for the purpose of 
negotiation but for putting the finishing touches to a plan to which its authors 
were already committed but which might not yet be completely ready to put into 
execution 7 

The general character of the movement contemplated by Mr. GsDdhl emerges 
clearly from the forgoing extracts. It was to ho a struggle, a fight to the finish. 
In which foreign domination must be ended, cost what it may ; it was to be an 
unarmed revolt, short and swift, sure to plunge the country into a conflagration— 
a grimly accurate forecast I—in which Mr. Gandhi was prepared to risk the 
occurrence of riots, in which he was prepared to go to the extremest limit, 
including, If neceBsary, the calling of a general strike ; the struggle was to include 
everything that a ‘‘non-violent” mass movement could do, including strikes and 
tho stoppage of railways, and possibly interference with British troop movements ; 
and full use was to be made of existing grievances against tho British ; former 
Congress methods such as courting imprisonment wore to be eschewed ns too soft 
for the present occasion : finally every man and woman was to consider himself 
free and act for himBeJt These last words, or at least their sense, find s place 
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in the resolution itself; and any body ol men that makes such an appeal to its 
followers can hardly disclaim responsibility for anything that may follow. 

A question of sufficient importance to demand separate consideration ia 
whether a movement of the kind that Ur. Gandhi la shown to have been contemplat¬ 
ing, could, by its nature, be non-violent, and further whether Air. Gandhi intended 
that it should be so or hoped that it would remain so. 

It is significant that the entire phraseology of Mr. Gandhi’s writings in 
connection with the movement is of a typo associated in the ordinary man s mind 
with violence. Thus the struggle is referred to as a revolt and a rebellion in 
which the people must stake their all and be ready to da or die. The ordinary 
man to whom these writings were addressed was surely hot to bo blamed if ha 
understood them as exhorting him to take op whatever arms lay handy and 
fight his British rulers. Supporters of non-violence will reply indignantly by 
pointing out that the word non-violence appears frequently m Mr. Gandhi's 
writings on the subject. It ia necessary, therefore, to examine exactly what Mr. 
Gaodhi meant in bis use ol this word In this context and bow far he believed 
that the '‘conflagration 1 ’, once under way, would remain non-violent. It has 
already been ahowo that Mr. Gaodhi had little faith is the effectiveness of non¬ 
violence to resist Japanese aggression, while Maulaaa Abnl K&tam Asad and Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru made no secret of their opinion that only armed resistance 
could defend India against Japan. Mr. Gandhi, however, had openly expressed 
the view that the British and Japanese imperialisms were equally to be detested. 
Why then should it be supposed that he would consider non-violence any more 
effective against the British than against the Japanese 7 Again, he had, as shown 
above, no illusions as to the very doubtful proportion of Indians who were fill] 
belierere in his theory of non-violence, yet be promised embarking on a move¬ 
ment in which he expressed the hope that all classes and communities would 
join and in which he directed every man and woman to consider themselves free 
and to think and act for themselves. Contrast this with his previous movement, 
the “satyagraha campaign” of 11)40-41, in which, in order to maintain the desired 
standard of non-violence, he had been forced to limit participation to specialty 
selected satyagrahis, who were even then only allowed to commit a special 
formal offence: remember too that he had before him the example of his previous 
movements, eacn professedly non-violent, yet each giving rise to the moat hideous 
violence. The certainty that his moment could not remain non-violent is plain 
enough and, if further indication were wanted, It is supplied in the extracts 
from Mr. Gandhi’s own writings quoted in the preceding paragraphs, which malm 
it clear that even if violence and rioting occurred during the movement this would 
not deter him, that he was prepared to go to the extremest limit. ' 

It is perhaps worth examining one of Mr. Gandhi’s own many definitions 
of non-violence, and endeavouring to relate it to this particular case:— 

“If a man fights with his sword single-handed against a horde of dacoita 
armed to the teeth, 1 should say he is fighting non-violently. Haven’t I eaid 
to our women that, if in defence of their honour they used their nails and teeth 
and even a dagger, 1 Bhonld regard their conduct as non-violent. She does not s 
know the distinction, between Himsa and Ahimsa. She acts spontaneously. 
Supposing a mouse fighting a cat tried to resist the cat with his sharp teeth, 
would you call that mouse violent. In the same way, for the Poles to s tand 
bravely against the German hordes vastly superior in numbers, military 
equipment and strength, was almost non-violence.” 

In other words, in any fight, the weaker of the two combatants may employ 
as violent measures as he likes or is able, and may still be considered to be 
fighting non-violently; or to put it in another way, violence when employed 
against superior odds automatically becomes ncn-violenoe. Surely a very con¬ 
venient theory for the rebels in “an unarmed revolt”. » 

Having endeavoured to show the type of struggle envisaged by Mr, Gandhi, 
it ia time to turn to his colleagues in the Oongress High Command and observe 
how they interpreted his views to their Congress _ followers and to the masses. 
During the period between the Working Committee's resolution Of July 14th 
and the Bombay meeting of the A. I. 0. C., almost all the Members of the 
Working Committee and many otiier important Congress leaders were engaged 
in endeavouring to explain and interpret Mr. Gandhi's proposed move to the 
public and to indicate in broad terms the nature of the struggle upon which, 
if the A. I. C. O. ratified the Working Committee's resolution, the Congress 
jrould embark if the British refused to withdraw. Thus Pandit Jawahar Lai 
3t 
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Nehrn In the United Provinces, Bobu Rajondr* Prasad In Bihar, Mr, Phtnkerrao 
Deo and Mr, Vallabhbhai Patel in Bombay and many others addressed public 
meetings and Press conferences, urging the masses, in speeches many of which 
were openly seditious, to be prepared for the fight to the finish against tbe 
British which tho Congress would shortly launch. 

Before endeavouring to give examples from these speeches, attention may 
be drawn to two point* which stand out In all this activity: the first is the 
Insistence with which almost all speakers urged that overy man should be prepared 
and willing to aot on hia own initiative ; the second is the extraordinary attention 

B ald by the speakers to tbe student community. Thus Congress speakers in 
ihar and the Cantral and United Provinces, made a point of canvassing the 
support of the student community, while Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru is known 
to have taken steps to enlist the support of students from the Ben are# 
Hindu University, a fact of particular significance in view of the prominence later 
assumed by this University in the serious disturbances which occurred in the 
east of tea United province*. In Bombay, Sardsr Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr, 
Sbankerrao Deo publicly exhorted Bludcnts to take on active part in the movement 
and to assume the leadership of Congress should Mr. Gandhi and the other leaden 
be arrested. 

Space does not permit of o full or even representative reproduction of the 
many speeches made by Congress loaders during this poriod and the following 
selection aims at displaying only tho broadest trends :— 

• Typical of the speeches or Pandit Jnwahar Lai Nehru nt this time were his 
words to a mass meeting of peasants in Allahabad on July 27th, when he warned 
them that there would bo a mass movement in the country within a very short 
time nod sold that it was the duty of every kisan to understand tho movement 
properly and to respond to tbe coll. In other speeches ho made it clear that there 
was no question of Congressmen deliberately choosing to go to jail ; that the 
Congress might perish in tho terrible ordeal which was ahead of it ; but that a 
free India would emergo out of its ashes. • 

"India is now determined to take a dip in this world-wide storm. In a few 
week* wo will have a moss movement, This will bs our final struggle and we 
must be prepared to face tho worst." 

Finally at the Bombay A. I. 0. 0. mooting, Pandit Nehru said that the 
Congress had now burnt its boats and was to ombark on a desperate campaign. 

The following is on extract from the spcoch made by Bobu Rnjondra Prosed 
at a meeting of the Working Committee of tho Bihar Congress held on July 21st 
and &iod :— 

“One thing required special attention that no act should be done which would 
weaken the moral strength of the people. According to Gandhiji's view the 
movement would kindle a fire all over tile country and would only be extinguished 
after either obtaining the independence of the country or wiping out Congress 
organisation altogether." 

Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who paid particular attention to students, addressing 
a student meeting in Ahmodabad is reported to have asked them to pick any 
item from the struggles that bud been fought ro for, since* 1910, and also to tell 
evory Britisher to quit India immediately ; Congress would not come any more 
to tell them what to do and what not to ao, and they must take the initiative and 
do what seemed propor under the oircumstanees ; they should consider themselves 
free men and disobey all Government's orders ; they would have to pass on this 
message from house to house, as most newspapers would be suppressed ; it would 
be necessary for them to become living newspapesi; if they failed in their duty, 
It would bring nothing but disgrace os them. ' 

Mr, Shsnker Rao Deo, speaking at a public meeting hold by the Bombay 
Congress on August 4th, said that in the coming struggle they would bavo to 
request workers m factories in which war material whs being produced, and railway 
workers and others, to stop work until the British left Inafa. The following Is an 
extract from another speech in Bombay by Mr, Shanker Rao Deo. 

"Some students ask us whethor they have to leave schools and colleges during 
tee struggle. My answer l* that they will have to do it, if ordered by Gandhiji. 
Students have always wanted revolution. Here is their opportunity. Revolution Is 
coming to them, they should embrace it now without losing the opportunity." 

Finally, in yet another speech, ho said that the movement would be like a 
mutiny bated on non-violence and would resemble the fight of 18511. 

The above examples, which could bo greatly multiplied, serve to give 
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considerable farther insight into the type of movement which the Congress 
intended to launch. It mult be remembered that the members of the Working 
Committee, and through them the other first rank Congress leaders, were in the 
closest contact with Mr. Gandhi during this period and the working of their minds, 
exhibited in their speeches, must be regarded as In some sort a projection of Mr. 
Gandhi’s own thoughts. Reference has already been made to the emphasis laid 
on the importance of each Individual acting for himself ; and the type of action 
which he was urged to take confirms and strengthens the previous impression of 
a fundamentally violent movement of an “all-in” nature. Thus, in addition to 
the more orthodox hartals, and no-rent and no-tax campaigns, defiance of all 
forms of Government authority was enjoined upon the people, they were urged 
to endeavour to undermine the loyalty of the police and the military, and of 
Government servants as a whom ; prisoners were recommended to foment disorder 
inside the jails and the stoppage of work in mills and factories, including war 
factories, was recommended, as also strikes on the railways. Finally, there is the 
significant reiteration of the theme that students are to play an ail-important role 
and are to take over the leadership of the Congress, should the established Congress 
leaders he arrested. No one knowing the inflammable nature of their audience, 
and toe intolerance that youth has always displayed of the Gandhian creed or 
non-violence, could possibly address such appeals to students as those quoted above 
by Mr, Shanker Rao Deo and Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel, without realising the 
violence which must Inevitably result. 

Enough has now been said to show the general nature of the movement 
contemplated by Mr. Gandhi and projected by his lieutenants on to the public 
screen. To what extent were more detailed instructions regarding the conduct of 
the movement in existence before toe All-India Congress Committee meeting in 
Bombay and did they conform to the general outline of the movement which we 
have pictured above r 

The first example will again be chosen from ” Rarijan ” ; In the issue of 
August 9th there appeared an article entitled “Ways of non-violent co-operation”. 
Though not phrased m terms of ■ definite Instructions tor the coming campaign, it 
is quite clear tha t toe article was meant to be read in that context. It describes 
detailed methods of paralysing Government, and of conducting strikes. A feature 
of too examples quoted is the racial theme underlying the struggle in each case. 
In toe two subsequent issues of "Barijan", edited by Mr. Gandhi’s mouthpiece, 
K- G. Mashruwalta, detailed instructions tor conducting various phases of the 
movoment were given, to which a further reference is made later on. 

Before too Bombay AU-lndia Congress Committee meeting, instructions were 
circulated by the Congress organisations in Madras, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and doubtless in other Provinces also. Space forbids their reproduction at length 
and the present purpose, which is to demonstrate the continuity of development 
from toe general programme outlined by Mr. Gandhi to detailed instructions issued 
by local Congress organisations will be served by the examination of a single set of 
such instructions ; tor this purpose may be chosen those issued in Madras. A 
series of instructions definitely outlining toe programme of mass disobedience was 
produced by the Andhra and Tamil Mad Congress Committees, with, it must be 
presumed, toe approval of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramoyya. The full instructions are 
reproduced as Appendix IV ; it will suffice here to mention that although toe removal 
ofrails was in these instructions specifically forbidden, this ban was significantly 
raised by a written imendment Immediately the arrests of toe leaders took place. 

It is of the greatest interest to observe the logical development of Mr. Gandhi’s 
general ideas, through toe more specific suggestions made by Congress leaders, into the 
final detailed instructions such as the Andhra circular quoted above. Thus Mr, 
Gandhi’s expressed preparedness, if necessary, to interfere with the working of toe 
railways and the movement of troops develops finally into detailed proposals for the 
pulling of alarm chains, ticketless travel and the uprooting of toe permanent way, for 
toe cutting of telegraph and telephone wires, and for the picketting of troops. A similar 
process of development can be traced in toe ease of most of the other items in the 
programme. 

The closest reflection, however, of Mr. Gandhi’s idess in any set of Instructions 
is exhibited by what has come to be known as toe “All-India Congress Committee 
12-point programme." The correspondence between toe various items of tors 
programme and ideas already expressed by Mr, Gandhi is so close that it has been 
thought best to illustrate it in tabular form. The resulting table m reproduced as 
Appendix V. 
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Before proceeding to examine the actual form taken by the diatuibaneee and 
the extent of Congress implication in them, it will be aa well to summarise briefly 
the conclusions which we bare so far reached. 

After tracing briefly the development of Mr. Gandhi's "QiiH-Tndia' 1 more, and * 
after examining the reaction! of the Congress Working Committee at Allahai>ad to 
Mr, Gandhi's draft resolution, it was suggested that the two principal motives by 
which he was actuated were firstly the desire to obtain freedom note for India and 
secondly the desire to avoid at all coate, even if necessary by capitulation to the 
Japanese, India’s being made a battlefield between Britain and Japan, The next 
etep was to point out that Mr. Gandhi baa himself clearly admitted the ineffeetive- 
oesa of non-violence to resist a Japanese invasion and that this was the reason 
advanced by him for the alteration of his Original scheme to allow of the retention 
of Allied troops to defend India % that this wlllioj^nese on hia part to allow Allied 
troops to remain was only on the surface ; and that he held no Intention of 
allowing them to operate effectively in resisting Japan. A comparison of the 
ostensible motives displayed in the two Congress resolutions of July 14th and 
AuguBt 8th with the basic motives underlying the move revealed that of the three 
main ostensible alms, only the first, the desire to free India from British rule, 
was genuine ; and that the remaining two, the contention that ludia would thus 
be enabled to play a more effective part in her own defence and that communal 
unity would be achieved, were wholly specious. An examination followed of the . 
period between the Wardtaa and Bombay resolutions, with a view to ascertaining 
what type of struggle Gandhi was himself contemplating, should the British refuse 
to withdraw, ana how Gandhi’s views were interpreted to the masses by the 
Congress leaders. 

A composite picture of the projected movement, as it cm crocs from Gandhi’s 
writings or statements (Appendix V) and from the speeches of Congress leaders, 
developed in detail In the two sets of Congress instructions referred to has clearly 
three main features. By its nature, the movement cannot be non-violent, nor did 
Mr. Gandhi expect it to be so ; his doubts on this subject were clearly voiced and, 
as clearly, his resolution to proceed with the movemeut despite any violence which 
might occur. Secondly, every man was exhorted to think and act for himself and 
to he his own leader. Finally students wero urged to play a prominent part and 
to assume the leadership of the Congress should the recognised leaders be 
arrested. On a more detailed view, the movement wss to include all possible forma 
of mass demonstration and was to be marked by • defiance of Government authority ; 
individual items were to include Interference with communications Including the 
stopping and sabotaging of railways, Interference with troop movements, the cutting 
of telegraph and telephone wires, incitement to strikes and the fomentation or 
no-tax and no-rent campaigns, and efforts to suborn the police, the military, and 
Government servants aa a whole from their allegiance. 

At Bombay on August 8th, the All-India Congress Committee ratified by an 
overwhelming majority a resolution sanctioning the starting of a mass struggle on 
.the widest possible Beale. 

CHAPTERIV 

The Nature op tub Disturbances 

Gn the morning of August Oth Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders were 
arrested in Bombay and simultaneously throughout tho country a round-up of 
Important Congressmen took place. The total number of arrests probably did not 
exceed a few hundreds. In view of the efforts since made to attribute the dis¬ 
turbances to what is iavarlably called “Government repression”, it Is important - 
to note that this was probably the only occasion throughout the rebellion on which 
Government took the first step. Practically everything Hist followed was the result, 
and not tho cause, of action taken by the otherside. First reactions to the arrest* 
wero surprisingly mild. On August Oth there were disturbances in Bombay, 
Ahmedibad and Poona, but the rest of the country remained quiet# On August 
10th disturbances occurred also In Delhi and a few towns in the United Provinces ; 
but still no serious repercussions were reported from elsewhere. It was from 
August 11th that the situation began to deteriorate rapidly. From then onwards* 
apart from the hartals, protest meetings and similar demonstrations that were to 
be expected, concerted outbreaks of mob violence, arson, murder and sabotage took 
plsoo,} »";* Jn °, at C “ 8C * these wore directed either against communications 
of all kinds (including railways, posts and telegraphs) or agsinst tbn Police. 
Moreover, these outbreaks started almost simultaneously in widely separated areas 
la the Provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bihar and alto in tho Central and 
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United Province*. Finally, the damsge done iu so extensive a» to make it 
Incredible that it ooald have been perpetrated on the spar of the moment without 
special implement* and previous preparation ; and in many instances the manner in 
which it was done displayed a peat deal of technical knowledge. Block instru- 
menu and control rooms io railway station* were singled oat for destroction; 
and the same technical skill appeared over and over again both to the selection of 
objecU lor attack—on the railways, in P. & T. office* and line*, and on electric 
power linea and installation*—and alto in the manner in which the damage was 
carried out. On the other hand—and this it a significant 'fact—industrial plant 
and machinery, even when it was fully employed on Government work, escaped 
any serious injury. 

The position was at one time extremely serious in the whole of Bibar, 
except iu most southern districts, and in the eastern part of the United Province*. 
In these areas, the trouble soon spread from the big towns to the outlying areas ; 
thousands of rioters gave ibemselvea np to an orgy of destruction of communica¬ 
tions and certain classes of Government property ; whole district*, with their small 
defending force* of Government official* and police, were isolated for days on end ; 
a very large part of the E. I. and practically the whole of the B. St N. W. 
Railway system* were pnt out of action. For a considerable period, Bengal was 
almost completely cut off from Northern India, while communications with Hadraa 
were also interrupted by the damage done to the railway* in the Guntur District 
and around Bezwada. It was, indeed, significant that the areas in which die 
disturbances took the most serious form were also the areas of greatest strategic 
importance. Not only did they contain the centre of India’s coal supplies, 
stoppage of which woutd have paralysed all transport, trade and industry, but 
also they lay immediately behind those parts of India which were most obviously 
exposed to enemy attack. They could not have been better selected if the object 
was to dislocate the communications of the defending forces on the east const of 
India. On the other hand, Assam, Orissa, the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province remained free from serious trouble throughout the first week 
after the arrests, and there was comparatively little disorder in Sind. 

In all the affected Provinces, students, invariably Hindu students, were in the 
forefront of the initial disorders. Everywhere the Congress creed of non-violence 
was ignored and mobs were recklessly incited to extremes of fury. It was from 
these mobs that the provocation came and most certainly not from the Government 
forces. They bad to open fire, no doubt, bnt in many cases they did so in sheet 
self-defence. Apart from attacks on communications and various forms of transport 
such as trams, bases and motor vehicles, the violence of the mob was directed 
against certain classes of Government buildings, but many buildings escaped of the 
kind that one might have expected to be the target of indiscriminate popular anger. 
Municipal, and even private, property also suffered ; and there was some looting. 
Speaking generally, however, what might be called the ordinary manifestation* of 
jnob violence were, by comparison and to begin with, unremarkable—there were no 
communal clashes—and the whole picture was much more one of calculated venom > 
directed against selected objectives than of indignant people hitting out indiecrimi-* 
nately at the nearest object in blind resentment at the arrest of their leaders. 
Cases were, indeed, reported of mobs operating against railway lines over 40 miles 
from their homes ; and, after all, these very same leaders, except Mr. Gandhi 
himself, had been arrested less than two years previously and there had been 
scarcely a ripple on the smooth waters of India’s peace. 

In the large towns where disorders first broke out. the situation was quickly 
brought under control, though not without the use of force in the face of violent 
activities by crowds of great numerical superiority. Subsequently, the disorders 
spread oat from urban area* into the countryside, where, as already noticed, the 
marked similarity between incidents reported from widely separated places was a 
feature that attracted immediate attention. Muslims took practically no part in 
the disturbances and labour, although in some cases unable to resist the temptation 
to suspend work and in other cases succumbing to open political pressure to do 
bo. behaved, as a whole, with commendable restraint. There was no general 
strike and work was soon resumed in mills and factories, with the one important 
exception of the Ahmedabad mills. These were subjected to special political pressure, 
backed by am lie funds. 

Dnnng the first two week* following the arrests the disturbances continued 
with varying intensity mainly is the Central Provinces, Bibar and the United 
Provinces, By the third wed, indications of a growing disapproval of mob violence 
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among the general public began to Appear and by the fourth week firm actios 
had largely succeeded in suppressing mass lawlessness, except is Assam, where 
disorder* began to appear similar in nature to those which had occurred earlier 
elsewhere, indiscipline in jnila was a part of the Congress programme end jail 
mutinies duly occurred in two Provinces. By the sixth week normal conditions 
had been restored throughout most of tbo country except in the eastern Provinces, 
With the close of the first phase of violent mass disorders three new tendencies 
became apparent In the first place, signs appeared of on orthodox “non-violent” 
civil ditchedienoe movement Secondly, there was a development of serious crime 
as a direct result of the failure of rebellious groups to subvert constituted authority. 
The third and the most important development woe the drift towards terrorism, 
which experienced observers had from the beginning anticipated, as soon as tbs 
realisation of tbe failure of the initial attempt at open rebellion became general. 
Cases of Arson, sabotage and of murderous assault on publlo servants continued. 
Bombs made thejr appearance in Bombay, the Central Provinces and the United 
Provinces, These wero at first crude and ineffective but technical improvement 
was rapid and by the twelfth week of the movement bombs and other .explosive 
mechanisms, some of a highly dangerous type, wero In use ou a fairly extensive 
scale, particularly in the Bombay Province. 

_ The attempts to develop a "non-violent 11 civil diaoltedience movement proved 
abortive and in spite of tbe temporary stimulus afforded by Mr, Gandhi's birthday 
there was no public enthusiasm or support for such a programme. At the end 
of November instructions for a no-tax, no-rent and no-grain campaign were 
issued from Bombay in tbe name of the All-India Congress Committee (Appendix 
VI). These instructions outlined a programme designed to paralyse Government 
by cutting off Us source* of revenue, undermining confidence In the currency, 
creating apprehensions of food and cloth famines, and developing parallel 
Government in tbe form of independent village communities. By this time, 
however, the public were becoming more and more disgusted with Congress end 
its programmes, except in.it few isolated areas, and the new compaign failed 
from the start to gather any momentum. The Congress ogranUatiou, by now 
entirely underground, had been further weakened by continued and successful 
police pressure. From tbe beginning of the struggle the Congress Socialist Party, 
s group within the main party and an integral part of the Congress, h«d played 
an important part, with Bombay aB its main centre, Tbe escape from Bazaribagh 
Jail in early November of Jal Prakosh Narain, the General Secretary of the 
Congress Socialist Party—the same man whose detected Attempt to smuggle letters 
from Deoil in 1941 had caused such a sensation end who In those letters had 
poured scorn on the "farce of satyagraha” end had called for tbe organisation 
of secret wing which would not pay even Up service to the creed of non-violence— 
farther increased the influence of this left-wing section of Congress. With the 
arrest from time to time of certain of the other leaders, Jai Prakash Narain 
came to play an increasingly important part in the direction of a movement, 
which was by now indistinguishable from an underground revolutionary movement 
with all tbe trappings of terrorism, political uaaoity, sabotage, unscrupulous 
opportunism and complete disregard of the safety ana welfare of the general 
public. 

Of the steady decline of tbe movement none was more aware then the 
underground leaders themselves. Programme followed programme and repeated 
stomps at re-orgsnisating were made, In the hope of imparting new life to s 
dying cause. In early December a review and programme entitled “The Freedom 
Struggle Front” (Appendix VII) mode its appearance. This was followed in 
January, 1943, by a new programme to commence’ 1 from "Independence Day”, 
January 20th (Appendix Vlll), A significant feature of this programme was 
the stress placed on ‘‘guerilla bands.” fianliy at tbe end of January, IMS, a 
circular entitled "To all Fighters for Freedom” (Appendix IX) was issued by 
Jai Prakash Narain, 'ibis revealing document admits the failure of tbs 
Open Rebellion envisaged by our incomparable leader Mahatma Gandhi” 
ana ascribes this failure to two reasons; (1) ‘"iliere was no efficient organisation” 
and (2) “After the first phase of the rising was over there was no further 
programme placed before the people”. It admits that "there was some violence Indeed 
under extreme provocation, but it was remarkably little as compered wifh the 
magnitude of tot rising and staggering manifestation of individual and collective 
non-violence”. But what this staggering display really meant is further explained! 

‘I would first retained you of the defiorenco between GandhiJiT views os 
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non-violence and those of the Working Committee end the A. I. C. C. Gandhi 
Ji i* in no event prepared to depart from non-violence. With him it is a question 
of fsith and life-principle. Not so with the Congress" ; and again, H t should 
add that I have no hesitation in admitting that non-violence of the brave, if 
practised on a sufficiently large scale, would make violence unnecessary, bat where 
such non-violence is absent, 1 should not allow cowardice, clothed in Shastrie 
subtleties, to block the development of this revolution and lead to ita failure". 
The circular concludes with instructions for the preparation of a new and “last 
phase of the revolution" hot makes it clear that “preparation does not mean 
that fighting entirely ceases for the moment. No. “Skirmishes”, “frontier activities” 
“minor clashes'', “sniping", •patrolling"—all this must go on. These are in 
themselves a preparation for the offensive”. 

The violent and widespread nature of the disturbances which followed the 
arrests of August 9th, 1949, soon led to endeavonrs In Certain quarters to suggest 
that this was no Congress movement but'a spontaneous ontburst ou the part 
of the public at large precipitated by the action of Government against the popular 
leaders. The evidence of events themselves against this theory baa already 
been sketched. A farther point is that it presupposes that the whole population, 
or at least a very large majority, rose as one man all over the country in united 
and blind resentment, which does not correspond with the facts. The Muslim 
community, the Scheduled Castes as a whole and a very large proportion of 
organised labour stood entirely aloof, and large areas of the country were quite 
free from any form of disturbances. Although the news of the Bombay arrests 
was flashed all over India and simultaneous arrests were being made all over 
the country, on August 9th there were disturbances only in the Bombay area 
and the rest of the country remained quiet. Again, daring the first week after 
the arrests those Provinces most remote from Bombay remained either entirely 
undisturbed or only slightly affected. {It is true there were some early stndent 
demonstrations in Bengal bat theBo soon subsided and a considerable interval 
elapsed before more serious disorder and sabotage developed in that Province at 
a later date.) It is difficult to reconcile the theory of a spontaneous countrywide 
mats uprising with this gradual spread of disturbances. It is also difficult to 
reconcile this theory with the undoubted emergence after a comparatively short 
period In some of the areas worst affected of a desire on the part of the law 
abiding population to co-operate with the authorities in preventing further disorders 
and damage to public property. 

Since the theory of a spontaneous rising does not fit in with the actual 
post-arrest events, who was responsible ? Mr. Gandhi, unquestionably the leader, 
of Congress notwithstanding the fact that he held no official position in the 
organisation, had been vigorously propagating bis **Qnit-India w move for weeks : 
the Coogress Working Committee had formally endorsed,thiB policy; the Congress 
Party was indubitably the largest and best organised political organisation in the 
country; all the arrested leaders belonged to Congress; it is hardly likely, in view 
of these facts, that any other political party would have been capable or desiroun 
of organising these disorders. It ig not enough, however, to say that the Congress 
Party was the party most concerned and most likely to have caused the distur¬ 
bances ; it Is necessary to show how this was done. 

There can be no doubt that the initial and concerted action of tbs Govern¬ 
ment of India and Provincial Governments struck the Congress organisation a 
very severe blow', but it did not entirely put it out of action. On August 7th. 
most of the important Congress leaders and a large number of leaden of 
Provincial and lesser importance were present in Bombay for the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. Not all these leaders and minor leaders were 
arrested. After the arrests, instructions were at once prepared at Bombay and 
distributed all over India by post and messenger with remarkable efficiency. 
There were two seta of instruction*. One consisted of the “12-point 
programme’’ to which reference has already been made and a copy of which 
is reprodneed at Appendix V. Manuscript copies of these instructions, together 
with a copy of a message {Appendix X) left by Mr. Gandhi at tha time of big 
arrest, on the notep<per of the Bombay Congress office, were seised In a distant 
Province on August llih. In another Province copies of the same instructions 
were recovered on August 12th from a Congress ex-Minister. The second get of 
“Instructions from the All-India Congress Committee" was divided into two 
parts, the first addressed to “Provincial Congress Committees and others” and the 
second to (indents. This second set of tnatruotiona is reproduced in Appendix XI. 
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Uu-arrested Provincial delegates to the All-Indie Cod (Trees Committee meeting get 
out for their Provinces, many of them carrying these instructions with them. 
Some of them were arrested an route, or when they arrived at their 
destinations; but many others disappeared underground. Why did they do 

so ? Some of these have since been arrested; others are known to be still 
underground organising rite movement. Almost at once, floods of illegal 

pamphlets appeared in many parts of the country. These Inflammatory pamphlet* 
did a great deal of harm in the initial stages oi the movement and played an 
important part in fomenting the trouble in rural areas, which followed the first 
outbursts in towns. Most of the early leaflets were issued in Mr. Gandhi's name. 
Many of the earlier productions were based on the Bombay Instructions and there 
was thus a marked similarity at first among leaflets appearing in different parts 
of the country. There is over-whelming evidence that the instructions issued from 
Bombay played au important part in stirring up trouble. For example, secret 
instructions sent from Bombay to the Secretary of the Kerala Proviucial 

Congress Committee on August 12th included the following: 

‘Burn important ofiices, buildings, post offices, Government buildings etc., 
railways, pull down, issue notices, derail by putting stones, remove ail roadside 
posts.’ remove lights from thu road sides. Close all shops, offices, etc., cut off 
communications. These are soma of the things, going on daily here. Terrible 
work we are able to do here’’. 

They were translated into the local vernaculars end lost nothing in the 
translation. There can be little doubt that they provided the necessary stimulus 
to the preparation of more enterprising programmes by local Congress fire-brands. 
After the first outbreaks in the towns had been brought under control students 
and underground Congress workers spread out into the rural areas carrying with 
them the Bombay instructions, whiob at once began to produce their effect. 
Confirmation of this well-known fact la provided in tha ‘‘All-India Congress 
Committee Instruotiona, No, 11", dated November 27th, 1042 (Appendix VI), 
which mention— 

‘•(a) Those active Congress workers who have spread the fire of revolt to 
the countryside and have still remained free, 

"(b) Those students who have left their colleges and schools and who have 
taken up the leadership of rural revolt’'. 

This explanation, that the widespread dislurbaneea were precipitated in 
accordance with a deliberately preconceived plan by the arrival of Congress 
workers and instructions from Bombay, fits in with the undisputed facts. 
The theory of a spontaneous mns* movement does not. But this by no means 
completes the evidence against the Congress Forty. It is a curious coincidence, 
if coincidence it is, that in the four Provinces most affected by the disorders, 
namely, Bombay, the Oentrnl Province, Bihar and the United Provinces, tbe 
strongest Congress organisations existed and from 1937-1939 Congress Ministries 
with large majorities had been in office, Tha exception to this rule is even more 
significant. In Madras which also 1ms a strong Congress organisation and 
where a Congress Ministry enjoyed a handsome majority, such disturbances as did 
occur, were confined to comparatively small areas. ( But iu this very 

Province the former prime Minister and other important Provincial Congress 
leaders were strongly opposed to the “Quit-India” policy. In other Provinces 
where non-Oongress or Coalition Ministries have been formed and Congress has not 
enjoyed absoulte power, the disturbances have been on a moderate scale (except iu 
the Congress stronghold of Midnapore) as compared with the four Provinces, 
named shove. It has been argued that the undesirable prominence given, in many 
cases deliberately, by a Bectiou of the Press, to netf* items of incidents, disorder 
and outrages, wne responsible for the country-wide similarity of means and 
methods. It is (indisputable that much harm was done iu tide way, 

•until the offender# were curbed by executive action; but a study of the 

recital of events and developments given above at once shows 

that the offending newspapers could not have alone bsen responsible 
for this similarity. _ The eomparatlVe immunity enjoyed by large 
areas of the country where some, at least, of the offending newe-papers were 
circulating, the sporadic nature of the disorders even in some of the badly affected 
Provinces and the late onset of disorders to certain Provinces served by the 
offending section of the Press, can, none of them, be reconciled with this theory. 
Further more, the Congress can hardly disclaim entire responsibility even for 
tha mischief canted by the section of the Press in question, since it « a well-known 
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bet liit they iitt ilnyi counted upon this section of tie Frees ss ooe at its 
most effective vehicles far propaganda - end the United Provinces, it least it is 
known that previous arrangement* bad been made to Q*e certain newspapers for 
publicity purposes and for the conveyance of party directions. It can fairly be 
ctaira<-d therefore that the only explanation that fits all the known and established 
facts hi that the Congress produced and. to the best of its ability, directed the 
widespread disorders, amounting in some areas to nothing short of open rebellion, 
which fallowed the arrests on August 9th. If farther confirmation is required it 
may be found in Bombay Congress Bulletin No. 132, dated 9th January 1913, in 
which a moat revealing surrey is made of the first fire months of 'Our Resolution” 
(Appendix XII). 

CHAPTER V 

The Past plated bt crows Cosqkbssmeh 

The preparation for a man movement made by Hr. Gandhi and the other 
leaders of the Congress parts hare bee a described. The outline of * mass move¬ 
ment. of which the chief characteristic daring its opening phase was its unbridled 
violence has been given The argument that the movement was a ‘spontaneous 
outburst’ has been countered. The oext question to be severed « tbs extent to 
which known members of the Congress party hare been personalty responsible far 
the disorders which have occurred. 

On general grounds, it would bo only natural to expect that the persons who 
before the arrestea had been leaden of the local Congress committees In their 
legal activities should after the arrests continue to be leaders of the illegal 
activities. Consider the ease of an ordinary Congress rural worker, who for years had 
been carrying out the party instructions—and the Congress party insists on implicit 
obedience, witness the expulsions of Subbas Bose, Hr. M. N. Bov and Hr. Rajagopaia- 
chari; in 19(0-41, he will obediently have committed “Selected satyagraha" and have 
undergone a short term of imprisonment: daring the hot summer months of l&E 
he will have read week by week the exciting message of the Mahatma in ‘Harijan” 
and he will have keyed himself up to the oomiog struggle, the ‘rebellion 1 '; in the 
opening days of August, he will have followed closely the proceedings of his 
master* in Bombay. Their arrests are for him a declaration of war by the 
Government. Will be then retire from the field of battle ? Known in his Tillage 
as the representative of tbs Congress party, wilt he remain silent and inactive f 
The natural presumption is that the disorders that Occurred after the arrests of 
the Cbugress leaders were organized by the people who for years had taken their 
ordsrs from those arrested leaders. And there Is abundant evidence to support 
this presumption. The instances now to be given are only a minute part of the 
evidence that oould be produced—and that again is only a fraction of what ia 
known, but which, became the movement is still alive, cannot safely be revealed. 

The evidence bails, broadly speaking, into two classes - sets of violence 
committed by Congressmen, ana incitements to violence written by Congressmen. 
The number of instances of prominent Congressmen taking open part ia the 
disorders is natnrally not large, as most of those who were known to be lenders 
of importance were arrested at die outset, and those who evaded arrest were at 
pains not to disclose their whereabouts. But though most of the Congressmen 
now to be mentioned are not persons known ontside their own localities—and if 
the question whether Congressmen were responsible for the disturbances that 
followed the arrests of the Congress leaders were put to the ordinary public ia 
those localities, they would have no doubt in answering it in the affirmative. 

It is appropriate that the mstancea of Congress complicity should begin with 
One from Wtrdha, the headqoarteis of Sir. Gandhi. On August 11th the eon of 
a prominent Congressman of Ward ha. who had returned from attending the A. I, G. C. 
meeting at Bombay, read out in a public meeting the Congress programme which 
included school and railway strikes and the cutting of telegraph and telephone 
wires ; the District Superintendent of Police succeeded in seizing the copy of the 
programme, but the police party was at once mobbed. On the tame day a 
professor in the Commerce College at Ward ha. who bad resigned bis post on the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi, harangued a crowd, urging them to boycott the police and 
threatening traders that their shops would be looted if they sold any articles 
to the police ; tbs deaths of two men at Ward Pa by police firing would be 
avenged, be said, and two men wonld be considered equivalent to two hundred 
constables. As a result of these speeches a post office and police station records 
were burnt and telegraph wires and poles were broken. On August 14th, Pandit 

25 
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R 8. Shukla, the former Ooo grots Premier of the Central Province*, told the 
polioe officer in whose custody ha wee that if they had been given ten days time 
instead of being arrested on their way back:from Bombay, every police station in 
the district would have been burnt down. On August 15th the vice-president of 
the Mandia District Congress Committee asked a crowd of about 1,500 people to 
deetroy Government records, railway lines and brideea. In the same district the 
previous day four members of the Congress party had instigated villagers to blow 
up a bridge ; when they failed is their attempt they looted BOme passing Government 
grain carte instead. Two prominent Congress workers lone being a women) in 
Akola addressed lightning meetings of mill* bands on August 13th and urged them 
to sabotage communications, mnreh on banks, railways and post offices end 
burn them down. As a result of these speeches the mili bands succeeded in 
destroying some telephone poles and wires before they were dispersed bv the 
police. On August 14th a crowd of two or throe thousand set Are to all the 
police buildings of Ramtek including the tabsil, the civil court, the police station, 
the post office and the railway station ; a train In the station was set on fire and 
tire treasury looted of about three lakhs of rupees; many known Congressmen 
took part in this affair. 

All these incidents occurred In the Province of the apostle of non-violence 
within a week of his arrest. But evidence of mass atttacka led by members of 
the Congress can be given from most parts of the country. 

In Bihar, M. 3 aglet Cbaudbury, who had been a Congress Minister from 1937 
to l&iif and who was one of Mr, Gandhi’s trusted men, personally instigated the 
burning of a police station in the Baran district end during the attack urged the 
crowd to tie up the Sob-Inspector in a sack and throw him into the river. This 
same Minister made plans to resist troops with spears, 'lighted torches, 
and boiling oil. He has been tried and sentenced to ten years Imprison¬ 
ment, the sentence being reviewed and upheld by a Judge of the Patna High 
Court. Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, who had been a Parliamentary Secretary in the 
same Ministry (and who moved the resolution at the A. I. 0. 0. at Allahabad on 
May 2nd, 1942 in opposition to Mr. Rajagopalachari’s '‘Pakistan” resolution) was 
personally responsible for instigating a mob that committed arson and looting to 
the Patna area on August 12tb. When he was arrested a month later, he wag 
found in possession of literature advocating sabotage. He lias been sentenced 
to three years imprisonment on ’the first charge end two years imprisonment on 
the second. In tite same Province, on Australian missionary who has spent 25 
years doing educational, medical and evangelical work Was the victim of a mob 
of Congress hooligans, who made a determined attempt on his life. When bis 
bungalow was first mobbed, be tried to renson with the leaders, saying that if be 
had doao them or the Congress any harm, he was willing to pay the penalty ; but 
they paid no attention and ho was extremely fortunate to escape with his life. 

An account of the movement in the backward hill district of Koraput in 
Orissa is Interesting, The Congress had built up an organisation and acquired a 
hold over these backward tribes by making attractive promises that when Swaraj 
came there would 1 m do rents ana taxes and no forest laws ; they also played on 
their superstition, and in some areas Mr, Gandhi was deified and temple ritual 
took place at the Congress Office. On receiving Instructions from the District 
Congress Committee, the subordinate workers rapidly passed the word round chat 
the British Raj wag no more and that police stations should be attacked. Violent 
disorders took place for a few days, but the local authorities got the situation in 
hand and, as the movement had been based entirely on false promises, its collapse 
was as rapid as its rise. There was no disturbance among the hill-tribes of a 
neighbouring sub-division simply because the Congress had not yet built up an 
organisation there. The most serious incident in this Province occurred at a place 
called Erom in Balesore district, A body of armed police who had gone W make 
some arrests there found tbemeselves confronted by a mob of four or five thousand 
persons, who had been mobilised by the sounding of conoh-ehclis from village to 
village as the police party approached. They disobeyed an order to disperse, and 
the police bad to open fire, ultimately oausmg 25 or 28 deaths ana about 50 
injuries. A joint enquiry was made by the Revenue Commissioner and the luspeo- 
tor-Oeneral of Police, who found that'ho extent of the firing was fuliy justified. Tneir 
report showed that the disturbance was in no sense spontaneous but was incited 
among Ignorant villagers by the deliberate effort* of mischievous politicians playing 
on their economic difficulties, The moving spirit In this affair waa a lieutenant of 
Bri Jagaonaib Das, a Congress M. L. A, 
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A typical instance of mass tlUcto on Government building* led by Congress- 
mni occurred at a tashil in Belli* district in the east of the United Provinces 
(which was one of the main storm centres in the opening phase). At this 
tabail. there was a well-con strneted office with a strong record room sod good 
({Darters. A mob, led by a local Con gress ma p. who installed himself as '‘Swaraj 
Tahsildar” for a short period, broke down the perimeter wall, destroyed every 
record in the office, broke into the treasury, and footed Ba. 15,000, At the head¬ 
quarters of this district, a mob led by prominent local Congressmen sacked 
the residences of four Government officers and two non-official gentlemen who had 
given some support to Government; one of the latter was a doctor the entire 
contents of whose dispensary was wantonly destroyed. Io the neighbouring district 
of Azamzarb, the District Magistrate was besieged in so ontljing police-station 
by a mob of about five thousand men and a pitched battle lasting two hoars took 
place before the mob wss driven ofL Before the battle started, the leaders 
explained that as Swaraj bad been attained they wanted to hoist the Congress Bog 
on the police itatioo. In the Piiibhit district in the United Provinces an excited 
crowd directed by three locally well-known Congressmen, including a secretary of 
the District Congress Committee, murdered a constable, for no other reason than 
that he wss a constable. In the Bijnor district a mass sttsck on the'police 
station wsa led by a "four-anna” Congressman mounted on horseback. In another 
part of the same district, Che secretary of the local Tabail Congress Committee 
organised and led a mass attack on a railway Station. In another attack on a 
railway station io Bar a b anti district the local Congress “dictator” and nine other 
members erf die District Congress Committee were prominent among the 
attackers. In the Muttra diatriet, thirteen men, all of whom were members of 
the Congress party, were concerned in the derailing of a goods train. In Allahabad 
city, the president of a Ward Congress Committee wsa involved in an attack on a 
police outpost, the footing of cash and the cutting of telephone wires on August 
12 th , In die same district, 17 persons, all of them four-anus'members of Congress 
were confided of looting a post office and homing a dak bungalow. 

Io Madras, the campaign of sabotage of ccmmnnieatioos started with the 
violent attack oo Tenali railway station in Guntur district on August 12th ; the 
previous day two persons who had just returned from the A. I. C. C. meeting at 
Bombay bad held a public meeting at Tenali, at which a moet provocative descrip¬ 
tion of the events at Bombay bad been given. 

C. Krishnan Nair, an important rural Congress worker of 'Delhi and a 
member of the Nereis Gandhi Ashram, who went under-ground at the time of 
the August arrests, has been sentenced to two yean imprisonment for setting fire to 
a railway station oo November 12tb. 

A more recent case of particular Interest comes bom Mid nape re district in 
Bengal. Oo November 19th, seven members of a Than a Congress Working 
Committee sent a resolution to the Than a Officer in the following terms :— 

"The Kttkpvr Thana Congree* Committee ttarted Star movement in the Thana 
area according to the direction o' the A. J. C. C, and their marking plane. The 
remdenta of the villages of this police station are very much terror-stricken at the 

action takes to quell the movement.in order to remove the anxieties of the 

countrymen, end also for their safeguards, this Committee resolve that they 
ahonld surrender themselves with their rifles, gnus and cartridges snatched by the 
Congress mob. This Committee have joint liabilitity for the snatching and 
concealment of the guns”. 

Here is an example of open admission of Congress responsibility. 

Bo far. the instances given have beeh mainly of mass attacks. Congressmen 
have been equally responsible for individual acts of arson, sabotage and murder. 
In the United Provinces, the Secretary of She Kaini Tal District Congress 
Committee confessed to damaging telegraph communications on several occasions 
and alto to attempting to burn down a forest rest-house. In the West Godavari 
district of Madras, the police arrested on the night of Christmas Eve s number 
of persons who were preparing to remove bolts from railway lines ; some big 
wrenches and drilling machines and two packets of gun-powder were recovered 
from them, and it appeared that they were going to try Io blow np a railway 
bridge ; several of the arrested persons were known Congressmen. Among the 
members of • gang arrested st Nagpur (Central Provinces) in February, with 
whom were found five revolvers ana a quantity of ammunition and explosives, 
wss so ex-member of the Women's Mahila Ashram at Wardhs. Another gang 
arrested at Wardhs at the same time and found to be responsible for two cash 
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robberies and fire cases of sabotage included mem here of Vinoba Bhave's ashram 
near Wardba. 

In Bombay on January 14th, 1049, tba Police searched a fiat and lonad a 
revolver, time-bomba, stocks of high explosives and all the paraphernalia needed 
for lethal bomba. One of the persona arrested on the apot was a well-known 
tender of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee who was also President 
of the All-India Spin nets Association. Again io the same Province there were 
ayatematic attacks by a gang of saboteurs on electric pylons and installations and 
robberies were committed by the gang to obtain arms. The head of this gang, 
who has since been kilted la an encounter with tbo police, was a well-known 
Congressman who held office in that organisation as the Secretory of a local 
Congress Committee. Ia Broach district an armed gang of about 75 persons headed 
by two Congress leaders raided a Police Station and took away government arms 
and cash. The Office Orderly who was present and tried to escape was fired at 
and wounded. Another mob headed by the same Congress leaden raided a Police 
post io Wogra Taluks, killed the sentry, overpowered and beat the other policemen 
in the outpost and looted the tinea. 

Many of the mob cates arising out of the rebellion are still tubjudict, but in 
those that have been concluded particular weight must be attached to the observa¬ 
tions of the learned Judges. One such esse from Bihar and two from the Central 
Provinces may be considered. The case from Bihar concerns an attack on the 
police-station of Min spur in Murza (forpur district ou August 16th by an armed 
mob of four or five' thousand men. They looted and burnt the police station, 
assaulted the officers and constables and burnt the Bub-Inspector alive. There is 
no doubt whatever that these acts were perpetrated in the name of the Congress. 
Leading member*' of the mob were snouting Con press slogans and carrying 
Congress flags. The main accused, who was responsible for holding tbe Inspector 
down in the fire (and who has been sentenced to death) was seen hoisting a 
Congress flag on tbe roof of the thnna ; this was an exhibit in the case. At the 
conclusion of the Judgment, in discussing the interpretation of section 121 of the 
Indian Penal Code (waging war against the King-Emperor) tbo Judge observed: 

"It is a matter of common knowledge that the object of the recent distur¬ 
bances end risings throughout tho country wo* to paralyse the administration and 
to compel the Government to submit to the demands of the Indian National 
Congress." 

Simultaneously the notorious cases of Asbti and Cbimur bad occurred in the 
Central Province*. The fallowing are extracts from the judgment ia the Asbti 
case relevant to the question of. tbe responsibility of tho Congress lor the 
murders ;— 

> "At about 11 A, M. a mob consisting of about £50 men came right up to the 
gate of the Station House shouting tbe usual Congress slogans. The Sub-Inspector 
and Bead Constable met them at the gate, and the former tried to argue with 
them io vain. Be was even prepared to about with them tbe Congress slogans 
and to permit them to hoist the Congress flag on the Station Bouse building, 
but the leaders of the mob wanted him to hand over the Station Houbo records 
for destruction......‘When ha declared that he would proteot Government property 

with bis life, the leaders ordered tho mob to get to their work,.At this stage, 

finding the mob uncontrollable, two conn tab lea opened fire knocking down about 
half a dozen men out of whom five succumbed to their injuries. The firing had 
the desired result and the mob fled In disorder". 

It I* not necessary to pursue this story of barbarism to tbe cud by 
describing > die subsequent murder of the Sub-Inspector and four 
constables. _ V 

The disorders at Chlmur resulted in the Murders of a Bub-Divisional 
Magistrate and a Nsib Tahsildar in a dak bungalow, and the murders of a Circle 
Inspector of Police and a constable shortly alter. Tne following are extracts from 
the judgment of the High Court Judge in his review ol the esse relating to the 
first pair of murders 

"The main facts in the esse are not disputed and have been set out at length 
In the judgment of the Special Judge. 1 will merely summarise them briefly: 
Cbimur it a town of about 6,000 inhabitants, about 30 miles from Warora in the 
CbaDda district with which it is connected by road. From the 11th August 
onwards there were Congress meetings there at which Inflammatory speeches were 
made and the people were urged to rise against the Government and to obey only 
Co ogres* orders.....Tbe moral responsibility for such, an appalling crime, of a 
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sort tint bu seldom disgraced this province, rats mminis open the leaden, mostly 
not before me, who worked the mob op to the pitch of brutality sod fury 
required to batter defenceless mod innocent men to death. I bare delected few 
sign* of u; pen nine remorse udookii the residents of Chimur, end the crime hss 
hardly received the condemnation there or elsewhere that one might hare 

'expected”. 

In the second case the Circle Inspector at the head of a small body of police 
(including a Sub-inspector) was pursued along saroad by a frenzied mob. After 
tile puraoit had gone on for some time, tbe Sub-Inspector surrendered. The 
words he used to denote his surrender (as a result of which his life was spared) 
are significant. To quote the description of the Special Judge: 

“At this stage the Sub-Inspector decided the position was hopeless and turning 
to the crowd he threw off hit cap, and probably part of bis uniform at the m™ 
time, and cried ‘Mabatma Gandhi ki jai* 

The mob, not appeaaed by this recognition of their ultimate leader, went on 
to botcher tbe Circle Inspector. Hie ear tier actions of the Sub-inspector, described 
in another passage, also throw light on the question of Congress responsibility :— 

“It is apparent that the Bob-Inspector was not from the beginning inclined to 
use force and had been negotiating with the Congress leaders in the town. He 
hid showed a big procession to come in front of him station house on the 15th 
morning and done nothing about it: he had made no attempt to arrest leaders, 
though his subordinate officers in his absence had mule such attempts. By this 
attitude he had effcctirely vacated police authority and the town was onder control 
of the Congress. They were perfectly satisfied with that state of affairs and the 
subsequent happenings on the loth are the expression of the resentment of the 
Congress leaden”. < 

Passing now from Crimea of violence in which Congressmen took part to 
incitements to crime written and distributed in the name of the Congress, it will 
again be appropriate to start with an instance from the Central Provinces—a 
pamphlet entitled “Six Commandments of Gandhi Baba”. This and similar 
productioni were withont doubt accepted by the tank and file of local 
Congressmen as genuine accounts of Ur. Gandhi’s last message. The leaflet, the 
text of which is contained in Appendix XIII, is divided into two parts. 
The first part “(Bapu'e message to the Nation at the time of going to jail)” 
contains six commandments in the style that might be expected from Ur. Gandhi. 
“Regard yourself as independent”. “We are free to an anything so long as w« 
remain within the limits of non-violence”. “Do or Die”, etc. But the second 
part describes how this message can be pat into execution and this 

includes instructions to compel the closure of factories, mills, colleges, 

schools, sod baxasra until independence is achieved ; to ■ destroy 

the administration of Government, to destroy tram, motor 
and railway serrioes : to destroy telephone and telegraph wires ; 

to _ advise the _ police not to obey Government orders ; and 
to violate all prohibitory orders of Government. Similar doctrines were preached 
in issues of the “Harijan” published soon after the strata. The editors of the 
various editions of "Jiarijan” would hardly have dared to depart radically from 
the ideas of Mr. Gandhi ; yet, the cutting of telegraph wires, the uprooting of 
railway tracks, the destruction of bridges and burning of petrol tanks are 
described as permissible within the bounds of non-violence. (The text of this 
matter also is reproduced in Appendix XVI.) 

An equally wide definition of “non-violence” is contained in an interesting 
letter recovered from See ho Deo hlalaviya, the Congress Socialist leader who acted 
as Provincial “dictator” in the United Provinces during the opening phase of the 
movement until he was arrested on September 29th. “We shall never” he wrote, 
“forsake our principle of non-violence. It is not violence to get the vital 
communications suspended or to prevent tits functioning of railway stations, 
iahetls and police stations, or take possession of property found there. You hare 
also to make every effort to prevent the running of railways. As far aspossible, 
yon must ensure that no life it lost in this connection. Distribute handbills ta 
villages announcing that no one should travel by train after October 15th or also 
his life will be in danger .” Other passages in this letter are also of interest. 
“Dear Comrades” be began, “our initial struggle has completed two months. We 

can pride ourselves on the happenings of the past two months _ Generally 

specking, Congress workers have given a good account of themselves. They have 
fought bravely against the enemy and are still fighting heroically. 1 appeal to 
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them to strain every nerve in keeping the Congress Bag flying in their respective 
circles*'. After Malaviya’s arrest, be woe succeeded by Acharys Jugal Ktsbore, 
who was a Parliamentary Secretary in the time of the Congress Ministry. The 
following are extracts from cyciostyled instructions sent by him “to the dictators 
of all the districts and towns and chief workers.” “Dear sir, On receipt of 
instructions from ths All-India Congress Committee and after consulting the chief 
workers ol the Province who are still out of {ail, 1 am forwarding to you the 
scheme which has been chalked out to push vigorously this great revolution for 
the independence of India by organizing ourselves”. Detailed instructions for the 
organisation of disorders then follow. The position is summarized in the following 
passage :— 

“At this juncture two"kinds of programmes area going on in the country : 
(i) within the scope of tbs non-violent principle to dislocate the means of 
communications and transport so as to smash Government machinery in such a 
say as to render it impossible for the improper nse of them by these oppressors 
and to destory all emblems of the Government, and, (H) propaganda, demonstrations 
and other work such as non-payment of revenue and organization. The first part 
is to be done by selected persons and the work they can do should be selected by 
them. This requires experienced hands and technicians and only euob men should 
be selected for this work as can perform it secretly". 

The part played in the organization of the movement by Jai Prakash 
Narayan since his escape from Hazaribngh jail has already been mentioned, A 
few passages from a recent appeal issued by him to the student world are of 
interest :— 

‘'Ths first phase of our revolution was a great success inasmuch os it succeeded 
in uprooting the British power from largo tracts of the country. Its further 
development waa checked not because the superior '.physical force of tire enemy 
blocked ita way, but because of our lack of adequate organization and complete 
conscious programme of revolution. This relates to the second point, namely that 
present task is dearly to prepare, organize and discipline our forces for the second 
end last major offensive. Wo have not much time before us and therefore we must 
not lose a moment. In emy field af preparation we need your help. We have to 
work lo the villages and industrial centres, on the railways and in the mines, In 
the army and the services ; we have to publish and distribute our literature, 
maintain our contacts and communications ; wo have to raise and to train a militia 
and bands of technical workers for sabotage and similar activities ; and we have 
to continue our present clashes and skirmishes with tbo enemy. A net work of 
organization, working under a co-ordinated and central command is being built 

up.1 have faith that when the time for the next offensive comes, you will be at 

the front of the battle again as you were in August, But in order that the 
offensive might this time completely rout the enemy, it is essential that you take 
up seriously and immediately, the work of preparation and organization.” 

A specimen of mischief-making by students is given in a leaflet circulated 
by-a students’ organization iu Gujarat, making arrangements for a no-revenue 
campaign. (It may be mentioned that these arrangements were wholly unsuccessful). 

“Ihis time the no-tax movement differs from the old one in one important 
point. In the old campaign, after refusing to pay land-revenue, we allowed the 
Government to attach our property, cattle, eto. This meant that we accepted the 
legality of the Government at this time, aud only non-cooperated with it for 
certain reasons. This time, we do not consider the present Government as the 
legal Government of the country and consequently we have raised the banner of 
open rebellion against it and are carrying ou a guerilla warfare. This time, alter 
refusing to give land revenue, the peasants have to .resist with their full strength 
the attachment of tbeir property. 

It it impossible to describe even a small proportion of the manifold 
leaflets which are bring churned out by presses and duplicators In many 
parts of the country. (The number has greatly diminished owing to effective 
action by the police. In Madras, for example, two secret production centres 
in Tamilnad, one in Andhra and one in Malabar, have been located ; 
known Congressmen were found to be In charge of all these centres.) ■ a 
S election of harmful pamphlets put out in the earliest phase of the 
rebellion la reproduced in Appendix XV. A few recent instances may be 
given. An .issue of the “Bombay Congress Bulletin” of November 23rd 
contained as elaborate programme of revolutionary activity which Included 
two new items, urging the withdrawal of all post offiee savings bank . 
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accounts and attacks on docks where British troop* were loading wad 
unloading. Leaflets in circulation in Bengal bare been notable lor their 
racial animoeitj ; one declared that India waa "fighting against the brutal 
British power and not against Japan”, and another advocated attacks on 
British troops and police and the boycotting of Europeans. Finally, Congress 
underground workers hare made the most of the recent difficulties of the economic 
situation ; a particularly mischievous leaflet emanating from Delhi contains the 
following passage :— 

“Our city population should learn to come out of the streets every day 
Indignant and raging at the British incompetence and bongling and deceit that has 
resulted in internal food scarcity and external defence! essnese. Strikes for freedom 

and wage increase should become a permanent feature of our industrial life.. 

Food riots, strikes and agitation among the military and police, all on a mass 
scale, should culminate is the supreme moment when the usurpers, Linlithgow 
and Waved, are prisoners and the Indian Republic is proclaimed”. 

CHAPTER VI 

COHL'LUHION f 1 

At the risk of some repetition it is necessary to emphasise again the fact 
that Mr. Gandhi knew that any mass movement started in India would be a 
violent movement. He knew this from his bitter experience of the movements he 
had led ten and twenty years before. In spite of this knowledge, he was prepared 
to take the risk of outbreaks of rioting and disorder—a risk which In his writings 
he tried to minimize bnt in his mind he most have estimated correctly. Consider 
again this series of statements :— 

(1) “Leave India to God. If that Is too much, then leave her to anarchy”. 
(Harijan, May 24th ). 

(2) '"That anarchy may lead to internecine warfare for a time or to 
unrestrained dacoities”. (Harijan, May 24th). 

(33 “This ordered, disciplined anarchy should go, and 3 there is complete 
lawlessness in India as a result I would risk it”, (Hsnjan. May 24th}. 

S "I waited and waited until the country should develop the non-violent 
necessary to throw off the foreign yoke. Bnt my attitude has now undergone 

a change. I feel that I cannot afford to wait..The people have not my Ahimsa, 

bnt mine should help them. 1 am sure there is ordered anarchy around and about 
us. I am sure that the anarchy that may result because of the British withdrawal 
or their refusal to listen to ns and our decision to defy their authority will In no 
way be worse titan the present anarchy. After all those who are unarmed cannot 
produce a frightful amount of violence or anarchy, and I have a faith that out of 
that anarchy may arise pure non-violence”. (Harijan, June 7th). 

(5) “I don’t want rioting as a direct result. If in spite of all precautions 
rioting does take place, it cannot be helped”. (Harijan, July 19th). 

Once it is realised, as has been clearly demonstrated, that Mr. Gandhi, the 
fountain-head of non-violence, knew perfectly well that the Indian masses were 
incapable of non-violence, a new light is shed on the events of the six months 
which have elapsed since the August arrests. It follows that every reference to 
non-violence, in the forecasts of the forms the movement would take made by Mr. 
Gandhi and his Congress disciples and in the post-arrest programmes and instruc¬ 
tions. is nothing more than a pious hope, or at best a mila warning, which was 
known to have no practical value. Since such references have been shown to be 
valueless, they may be ignored and the pre-arrest forecasts and post-arrest 
instructions may be examined shorn of their “non-violence” mask. Omitting these 
valueless references, Mr. Gandhi wrote in “Harijan” of 19th July 1942, “It would 

be a mass movement.....It will include all that a mass movement can include” : 

and again in “Harijan” of 26th July 1942, “The programme covers every activity 

included in a mass movement..—I would not hesitate to go to the extremist 

limit, if 1 find that no impression is produced over the British Government or the 

Allied Powers.(It will be) may biggest movement..tWiih the arrests of 

leaders) it should gain strength, if it has any vitality”. The Working Committee 
of Congress in the resolution passed at Bombay on August 4th and endorsed by 
tin* All-India Congress Committee on August 6th stated : “The Committee resolves 
therefore to sanction for the vindication of India's inalienable right to freedom 
and independence, the starting of a mass struggle On the widest possible scale so 
that the country might utilise all the strength it has gathered during the last 22 
years”. Again, omitting the lip-service to "non-violence” the 12-point programme 
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called for “non-cooperation on the widest possible scale" in a '‘titanic clash between 
the people and the alien Government.” a struggle In which "Victory or death” is 
to be tho motto of every son and daughter ol India, a struggle which would 
“include all activities that a mass struggle can Include." a struggle in which 
“whatever helps in the attainment of that objective" (of ending foreign role) “is 
permissible and legitimate" and in which "people in the Provinces have to devise 
and adopt nil ways of paralysing the administration". As a description of what 
actually occurred these instructions present o very accurate picture bearing in mind 
tbs limitations imposed by the prompt and firm action taken by tho Central and 
Provincial Govern meats and the lock of sympathy for the Congress programme in 
large sections of the population. 

In the face of all this evidence—tho evidence of the atmosphere produced by 
Mr. Gandhi’s writings in the “Harijan", the evidence of the speeches of the members 
of the Working Committee before and at Bombay, the evidence of the programmes 
involving violent action distributed at tho lime of the arrests, the evidence of tho 
form of the uprising, the evidence of known Congressmen personally proved guilty 
of violent action, the evidence of the pamphlets broadcast in the name of tbe 
Congress—only one answer can be given to the auestion as to who must bear the 
responsibility for the mass uprisings and individual eriraos which have disgraced 
and are still disgracing the fair name of India. That answer is—the Indian 
National Congress, under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi. 

APPENDIX I 


Record of the Allahabad Meeting of the Congress Working Committee 

Qandhiji was not present at this meeting (at Allahabad from April 27 to 
May 1) of tho Working Committee. But ha sent from Wardha n draft resolution 
lor tbe consideration of tbe Ooramittee. Mirabels wbo brought the draft explained 
how Gandhiji’s mind was working along the Hoes sketched in it. The Committee 
gave earnest and careful consideration to the draft (Appendix A), 

‘Die draft contained tho following points (f) A demand to tbe British Gov¬ 
ernment to clear out, (if) India is a zone of war aa a result of British imperia¬ 
lism, (ti'fl No foreign assistance needed for the freedom of this country, (iv) India 
baa no quarrel with any country, (v) If Japan invaded India It shall meet with 
non-violent resistance, (of) Form of non-co-op oration laid down, (vti) Foreign 
soldiers a grave menace to Indian freedom. 

Jawaharlalji Gandhlji's draft is an approach which needs careful considera¬ 
tion. Independence meaus, among other things, tbe withdrawal of British troops. 
It is proper *, bnt has it any meaning, our demanding withdrawal f Nor can they 
reasonably do It even if they recognize independence. Withdrawal of troops and 
tbe whole apparatus of civil administration will create a vacuum which cannot be 
filled up immediately. 

If we said to Japan that her fight was with British Imperialism and not as she 
would say, "We are glad tbe British army la withdrawn ; we recognize your inde¬ 
pendence. but we want certain facilities now. Wo shall defend yon against aggres¬ 
sion, We want aerodromes, freedom to pass our troops through your country. 
This Is necessary in self-defence.” They might seize strategic points and proceed 
to Iraq, etc. The masses won’t be touched if only the strategic points are esptured, 
Japan la an imperialist country. Conquest of India is In their plan. If Bapu’i 
approach is accepted we become passive partners of tho Axis Powers. This approach 
is contrary to the Congress policy for the last two year* and a half. The Allied 
countries will nave a feeling that we are their enemiep, 

Krjpalanijl, intervening, said that the draft was a declaration of their stand. 
England and America might put what interpretation they liked but they (the Con¬ 
gress) had no designs against them. 

Maulana Sabah: What is our position ? Shall we tel! the British Govern¬ 
ment to go and allow the Japanese and Germana to coma or do we want the 
Gorefattieiit to tiny and stem the new aggression ? 

Lj* 0 * ri *ht of self-government and we shall exerolse it as we 
like. If the British troops and the reat must withdraw let them do so by all 
means and we shall shirt for ourselves. 

JauakarlatU : A draft like thla weakens their (the British Government’s) 
i i reat Indi* as an enemy country and reduce It to dost end 
ashes. They will do here what they did in Rangoon. 

Banter VaUabhbhai Patel The draft says to the British, "You have proved 
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yonr niter Incompetence. Yon cannot defend India. We cannot defend it either 
became you won’t let na do. Bat il yon withdrew there i* a chance for na.’’ 

Ata) AH : The draft taka na to accept non-violence for all time 

Ackyut Pattcardhan. ; It wss_ pot to Gandhiji. He aaid that the-Congress 
can take the aland that under existing circumstances non-violence was the best 
policy. 

Jaxakarlal Nehru : The whole background of the draft is one which will in¬ 
evitably make the world think that we are passively lining op with the Axis Powers. 
The British are asked to withdraw. After the withdrawal we are to negotiate with 
Japan and possibly come to some terns with her. These terns mty include m large 
measure of civil control by ns, a certain measure of militar y control by them, 
passage of armies through India, etc. 

Knpaianiji ; Why shoold it mean passage of armies through India, etc. 
Just ms we call upon the British and the Americans to withdraw, their armies so 
also we ask others to keep out of our frontiers. If they do not, we fight. 

Jatcaharlal Nehru : Whether yon will like it or not, the exigencies of the 
wsr situation will compel them to make India a battle ground. In sheer self- 
defence they cannot afford to keep out. They wilt walk through the country. 
Yon can’t stop it by non-violent non-co-operation. Meet of the population 
will not be affected by the march. Individuals may resist in a symbolic way. 
The Japanese armies will go tit Iraq, Perms, etc, throttle China and make the 
Russian situation more difficult. 

The British will refuse onr demand for military reasons apart from others. 
They cannot allow India to be used by Japan against them. Our reaction 
in the event of refusal will be a passive theoretical lining op with the Axis powers. 
Japan may have an excuse for attack. We get involved in a hopeless logical 
quandary. We get hostility from every other element outside the .Axis Powers. 
Japan will occnpy strategic points. We get no chance to offer mass civil 
disobedience. Onr policy of sympathy with one group is completely changed. 

So far as tits main action is concerned there is no difficulty about Rapn’g 
draft. But tbs whole thought and background of the draft is one of favouring 
Japan. It may not be conscious. Three factors influence onr decisions in the 
present emergency : (0 Indian freedom, (it) sympathy for certain larger causes, (iiY) 

probable outcome of the war; who is going to win f It is Gandhiji’s 
feeling that Japan and Germany will win. This feeling unconsciously 

governs his decision. The approach in the drat is different from mine. 

' * Palaardhoit: I agree with Jawaharlalji’s background but there 
difficulties. The British Government is behaving in a suicidal 
we do not take decisions, Jawaharlalji’s attitude will lead to 
unconditional co-operation with British machinery which must 
the battle of India is to be foogbt by Wavell, we shall 

discredit if we attach ourselves to him. We talk of allying 


Achyut 
are certain 
manner. If 
abj-ct and 
collapse. If 
do ourselves 


ourselves with the Allied nations. I doubt If 
force. The existence of the American army in 
improves our situation. I was opposed to the 
talks with Grippe. Jswaharlalji's statement after 


America is a progressive 
India is Dot a fact which 
Poona offer but not to 
the negotiation broke "down 


os in a position 
Britain. Onr co- 


dtstressed me. 'The trend of thought it disclosed foods 
which obliges ns to offer unconditional co-operation to 
operation with Britain is an invitation to Japan. 

Rajmdra Babu : We cannot produce the proper atmosphere unless 
we adopt Bapu's draft. The Govern meat has closed the door on armed* 
resistance. We have only unarmed resistance to offer. We have therefore to 
strengthen Bapu's bands. 

Govind Ballabh Pant: There is no difference of opinion so, for as 
non-violence is concerned. There may be two opinions as to its effective¬ 
ness, Non-violent non-co-operation is not meant to be a demonstration. 
It is designed to prevent invasion or resist occupation; wbat will be onr 
attitude to armed resistance. Shall we assist it or at least do nothing 
to hamper it T 

Jaicaharlal Nehru It (Baba Rajendra Prasad’s amendment) retains 
the approach in Bapu’s original draft. The approach is a variation from 
the attitude we have taken up about tbs Allies. At least I have 
committed myself to that sympathy 100 per cent. It would he dishonoura¬ 
ble for me to resign from that position. There is no reason why that 
choice should arise. Bat it baa arisen somewhat in this approach. 
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The portion of the draft about resistance has some substance, The 
portioD about minorities, Princes are unrealistic. We go on thinking in term* of 
irhat was and not what is and that ia a dangerous thing in n rapidly changing 
situation* Thera is no difference among us about U) our reactions to Government 
and (it) our total inability to co-operate with the Government. Our programme of 
self-sufficiency and self-protection helps the Government but that cannot be helped, 
(tit'} We do not embarrass the British war effort because that in itself would mean 
aid to the invader. We agree on these points but wo have different ways of getting 
at them. It is true that since my approach is different my emphasis too would bo 
different. 

Pantji: Oue teat to apply to the draft is whether It is consistent with our 
previous resolutions. The language about the condemnation of Cripps’ proposal 
is highly exaggerated. If the proposals Iwere so bad why did we spend so much 
time over them. My attitude to-day ia t We must do oar utmost to defend the 
country and swallow many things. If I can't co-operate with the British it ie 
because it is not consistent with our dignity. But the approach in the draft makes 
every soldier I sec my enemy. , 

Ataf AM *. The draft will not make any effective appeal to the Axis Powers. 
’Riling the British to withdraw will do nobody any good. 

Bhulabhai Demi : No resolution Is called for. We passed at Wardha one 
which expressed our definite position. The resolution is made in an unreal way. 
It is inconsistent with our previous stand. We have mid that if offered an 
opportunity we shall side with ibe Allies. 

Rajaji : I do not think the changed draft !b different from the original. We 
appeal to Britain and Japan, The ap|ieal to Britain will fail bat certain tangible 
results will follow. The entire policy of the Congress will be reinterpreted and the 
new interpretation will go terribly against us. Japan will say "excellent.” 

, I do not aggree that if Britain goes away J ndia will have some scope for organising 
Itself even if Japan should make some headway. Japan will oil the 

vacuum created by the British withdrawal. Our reaction to evils of Britain 
•honld not make us lose our sense of perspective. It ia no use getting 
upset on small matters. Do not sun into the arms of Japan which is 
what the resolution comes to. 

Dr. Pattaihi : It Is a comprehensive and appropriate drift. A time 

hss come when we muet realize ourselves. After the rejection of Grippe' 

e roposals we must reconsider our attitude and restate out position. We 
ave varied our position from time to time during the time the war 

has been on, Poona was a variation from the old position. Bombay was 

a variation from Poona. Bombay was followed by 0. D, and ,0. D. by Oripps. 

Barojini Naida : The changed draft is much better than the original. 
There ia however a great deal of unnecessary matter in the resolution. 
The appeal is a rhetorical gesture. It is however good as an expression 
of our extreme disgust end dislike and hatred of the ’British Government 
The appeal to Japan [a a useless gesture. lodia it a part of the map they 

have drawn. I agree with the non violent noo-co-per»tion part of the resolution. 
It oa& be recast keeping the substanca of tbe original. The draft is a narrowing 
of sympathies not consistent with tbe position we have taken up. I do not like 
foreign soldiers, Tbe portion dealing with them ia good. 

Biewanalh Dat ; I seo two conflicting views in the Committee. Thfs division 
of opinion ia fatal at this juncture. I generally agree with the draft. The Cripps’ 

? reposals if accepted would have kept us in permanent bondage. The appeal to 
Iritain to withdraw is very proper. We can tell fchem that neither will they 
defend as nor allow us to defend onrselves. 

The protest against the introduction of American soldiers in the country ia 
also Proper. They have brought in troops from the Dominions and other foreign 
nations. This ia highly objectionable and dangerous, 

Bardolo* : One portioa of the draft u operative and another ideological. 
If we lay emphasis on the operative portion the differences will be geatly minimized. 
For joint action I should be prepared to delete the portion which deals with the 
ideological background. We are already in the danger zone. This ie no time for 
ideological discussion. Let us concentrate on the present action which cannot be 
anything other than non-violent non-co-operation. . 

Saiyamurti : The changed draft ia an improvement. I do not agree with the 
objection to tbe entry of foreign soldiers. India may defend herself even with the 
aid of foreign soldiers. I think we must make an approach to toe Muslim League. 
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Achyut Patwardhan : 1 am in general agreement with the draft The open 
door policy ia at an end. The resolution emphasizes a factor which baa been empha¬ 
sized by every intelligent man, ». the war ia lost unless the people are in it. 'the 
war ia an imperialist war. Onr policy can be that we take no tides. The world ft 
In the grip of fear complex. 1 would consider the position if the Allies could defeat 
the Axis. Bat 1 tee dearly that Britain ia going towarda the deep. We want to 
create neutrality. Do not look to Japan or Britain. 

Jairamdatji : The criticism that the draft ia pro-Japanese ia wrong. Opposition 
to tbs Japanese invasion la there In the draft 

The mention of foreign armies in the draft ia very appropriate. The Indian 
History bears ample testimony of the highly undesirable conneqoences which foreign 
armies have led to. The draft creates an atmosphere of neutrality. Tim attempt is 
worth making. 

Sardar Sahib : I tee that there are two diitinat opinion * in the Committee. 
Wy have ever since the outbreak of war tried to pull together. But it may not be 

r uibis on ibie occasion. Gandhiji hat taken a definite stand. If his background 
unsuitable to tome member* of the Committee there is the other background 
which ia unsuitable to us. The first four or five paragraph! of tee dealt ia a reply 
to tee Crippa’ mission. Crippe ia a clever fellow. He baa gone about aayiag that 
bis mission has not been a failure. Tim draft ia a perfect reply to his propaganda. 

I am not in favour of making any approach to Jinnah. We have made repeated 
attempts sod courted many insults. The Congress to-day is reeling under two 
blows, tme Cripps' and the other Rnjaji’s resolutions which have done as enormous 
harm. 1 have placed myself in the hands of Gandhiji, I feel that he is instinc¬ 
tively right, the lead he gives in ail critical situations. In Bombay, at the time of 
the A.I.O.C. meeting there was a difference in approach but the door to negotiations 
was dosed. In Bardoii it was made dear teat the door was still open and our 
sympathies were with Allies. It is time the door is finally dosed after the repeated 
insults heaped upon us. I agree with the draft before us. If there is any pro- 
Fascist hint in the draft let it be removed. 

AeKarje Nartndra Dto : I do not agree with the view that the war is one and 
indivisible. The aims of Russia and China are not identical with those of Britain 
and America. If it ia one we should join tee war and side with Britain. Our 
position has not been that we want power because without it we cannot kindle the 
national spirit. Our position has been teat if tee war was a people’s war and there 
was proof of it in action we are willing to throw in one weight on the side of 
democracies. 

It ia necessary to counteract the mischievous propaganda of Cripps. Cripps 
has been saying teat internal differences have prevented a settlement. Rajaji has 
strengthened hts hands. Japanese threat has also influenced our attitude to Britain. 
It baa led us to even modify Poona. We have to make it clear that Japanese 
threat has not unnerved ns. We can tell the British to go, leaving ns to our 
fate. Whatever unreality there is in Indian politics is due to the British rule. Let 
it go and the unreality will disappear. I am not interested in defeating Hitlerite 
Germany. I am more interested in war aims and peace aims. 

Maulch ta Sahib : The discussion has been useful. But it Is not clear to me 
the differences that divide tec two croups. Cripps was a great hope. He came here 
with the reputation of a radical. But be proved a great disappointment. He made 
things worse Cripps in bis statements after tee failure of negotiations has empha¬ 
sized two points : (i) Hts mission has proved the sincerity of the intentions of tee 
British Government towards India, (is) The anti-Japanese front ft the outcome of 
this mission. AU this ia false propaganda. Great Britain has made it impossible 
for us to defend onr country. But we have something to do about the Japanese 
aggression. It ia my firm belief teat nationalism is tee only religion for a subject 
nation. If I fed teat Japan was better than Britain and her invasion was for tee 
good of India I would have said so in public. But it is not so. Gandhiji’s prescription 
is the only alternative though I doubt its effectiveness. 

Since the draft presented by Rsjendra Baba was not acceptable to JawabarlaJji 
and a few other members of tee Committee tee President asked Jawaharialji to 
prepare a draft of hi a own, Jawaharialji presented the following draft in the next 
sitting of tee Committee. 

The draft sought to cover the points contained inBapu’s draft but the approach 
waa different. Ihe discussions showed that tee division of opinion revealed in the 
earlier duentsions persisted. Jawaharialji modified his draft with a view to accom¬ 
modating better tea other group, but tee difference in approach remained- Tha 
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draft «u not acceptable to the whole Committee. Thereupon the Prealdent put the 
two draft* to die vote. ThOBe who voted for Gandhiji’s draft aa modified by 
Bajendra Babu were Sender Vallabhbhai, Rajendra Babu, J. B. Kripalani, Shankar 
Ruo Deo, Sarojinl Naidu, Prafnlta Chandra Ghoah. Those who voted for Jawaharlafji's 
draft were Jawaharlal Nehru, Govind Ballabh Pant, Bhulabhai Deaai and Aaaf AIL 
Among the invitees Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, Acharjya Narendra Ueo, Aebyot 
Patwardhan, Bardoloi Sand Biswanath Dna voted for Rniendra Babu’s draft and Shri 
Satyamurli and Mr*. R. 8. Pandit voted for Jawabarlalji’edraft. 

Rajendra Babu't draft was passed by the Committee in the morning eitting 
on May 1. Ths subject was however re-opeued by the President in the afternoon 
sitting. He pleaded with those who supported Rajendra Babu’* draft to accept 
Jawabarlalji’s draft and make it a unanimous resolution, it was the President's 
opinion that there was practically no difference between the two drafts though the 

S rotagonists of both the drafts held tbit a vital difference in approach persisted. 

upiwrters of Bsjendra Babu'e draft yielded to the wish of the President and 
accepted Jawaharlalji's draft. Ihe draft resolution for the A. I. O. G. as was finally 
passed by the Oommittee is as follows (Bee Appendix B), 

Appendix A 

Draft No. 1, dated Allahabad, April 27, 2842, Working Committee 
Whereas the British War Cabinet’s proposals sponsored by Sir Stafford Cripps 
have shown up British Imperialism in its nakedness as never before, the A, I, C, G. 
has come to the following conclusions 2 — 

The A. I, 0. O. is of opinion that Britain Is Incapable of defending Indip. It 
is natural that whatever she does is for her own defence. There is an eternal con¬ 
flict between Indian and British interests. It follows that their notions of defence 
would also differ. The British Government has no trust lu India's political parries. 
The Indian army has been maintained up till now mainly to bold India in subjuga¬ 
tion. It bos been completely segregated from the general population who can in 
no sense regard it as their own. This policy of mistrust stilt continues and is the 
reason why national defence is not entrusted to India's elected representatives. 

Japan's quarrel is not with India. She la warring against the British Empire, 
India’s participation in the war has not been with the consent of the representatives 
of the Indian pcoplc.lt was purely a British act. If India were freed her first 
step would probably be to negotiate with Japan. The Congress is of opinion tbat 
If tbs British withdrew from India, India would be able to defend herself in the 
event of Japanese or any aggressor attacking India. 

The A. I. C. O. is, therefore, of opinion that the British should withdraw from 
India. The plea that they should remain in Indie for protecting the Indian 
Princes is wholly untenable. It is additional proof of their determination to 
maintain their hold over India. The Princes need have no fear from 
unarmed India. 

The question of majority and minority is a creation of the British Government 
and would disappear on tbefr withdrawal, 
i For all these reasons the OommiUee appeals to Britain for the sake of bar 
own safety, for the sake of India’s safety and for the cause of world peace to let 
go her hold on Indie even if she does not give up ell Asiatic nod 

African possessions. 

This Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government and people that 
India bears no enmity either towards Japan or towards any other nation. India 
only desires freedom from all alien domination. But in this fight for freedom the 
Committee is of opinion that India while welcoming universal sympathy does not 
stand in need of foreign miltary aid. India will altaid’ her freedom through her 
son-vloient strength and will retain it likewise. Therefore the Committee hopes 
that Japan will not have any designs on India. But if Japan attacks India and 
Britain makes no response to its appeal the Committee would expect all those who 
look to Congress for guidance to offer complete non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese forces and not render any assistance to them. It ie no part of the duty 
of tbps® who are attacked to render any assistance to the attacker. It la their duty 
to offer complete non-co-operation. 

It Is not difficult to understand the simple principle of non-violent non- 
co-operation ;— 

1, We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of bis orders. 

2. We may not look to him for any favours nor fail to his bribes. But we 
may not bear him any malice nor with him ilJ. 
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3, If be wishea to take possession of oar fields we wiD refuse to pie there 
op even If we have to die in the effort to resist him. 

4. If be is attacked by disease or is dying of thirst tod seeks cor aid we 
may not refuse it. 

6. la such places where the British and Japanese forces are fighting onr nun- 
eo-opermtioo wii) be fruitless and ouneceMary. At present onr non-co-operation 
with the British Government is limited. Were we to offer them complete non- 
co-operation when they are sctnsUy fighting, it woold be tantamonot to placing 
oar country deliberately in Japanese hands. Therefore not to pat any obstacle 
in the way of the Brituh forces will often be the only way of demonstrating our 
non-co-operation with the Japanese. Neither may we assist the British io soy 
act ire manner, if we can judge from their recent attitude, the British Government 
do not need any help from nsbeyend onr non-interference. They desire oar help 
only a$ slaves—a position we can never accept. 

It is necessary for the Committee to make a clear declaration in regard 
to the scorched earth policy. If, in spite of onr non-violent resistance, any part 
of the country fails into Japanese bands wtt may not destroy onr crops, water 
snppiy, etc., if only because it wilt be onr endeavour to regain than. The 
destruction of war material is another matter and may under certain circumstances 
be a military neceuity. Bat it'can never be the Congress policy to destroy what 
belongs to or ia of use to the masses. 

Whilst non-co-operation against the Japanese force* will necessarily be 
limited to a comparatively small number and most succeed if it la complete and 
genuine, the tree building op of Swaraj consists in the millions of India whole¬ 
heartedly working the constructive programme. Without it the whole nation can¬ 
not rise from its age-long torpor. Whether the British remain or sot it ia oar 
duty always to wipe out unemployment, to bridge the gulf between rich and poor, 
to banish communal strife, to exercise the demon of uutaochability, to reform 
dscoits and save the people from them. If crores of people do not take a living 
interest in this nation-building work, freedom most remain a dream and unattainable 
by either non-violence or violence. 

Pern?* tUditrt 

The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that it is harmful to India’s Interest and 
dangerous to the cause of India’s freedom to introduce foreign soldiers in India. 
It therefore appeals to the British Government to remove these foreign legion* and 
henceforth stop further introduction- It ia a crying shame to bring foreign troop* 
In spite of India’s inexhaustible manpower and is a proof of the immorality that 
British imperialism is. 

Appendix B. 

All-India Congress Committee Resolution, Hay L 1942 

Is view of the imminent peril of invasion that confronts India, and the 
attitude of the British Government, aa shown again in the recent proposals sponsored 
by Sir Stafford Grippe, the All India Congress Committee has to declare afresh 
India's policy and to advise the people Io regard to the action to be nnderiakea 
in the emergencies that may arise in the immediate fatnre. 

The proposals of the British Government and their subsequent elucidation by 
Sir Stafford jCripps bare led to greater bitterness and distrust of that Government 
sod the spirit of non-co-operation with Britain has grown. They have demon¬ 
strated that even in this hoar of danger, not only to India bat to the cause 
of the United Nations, the British Government functions as an Imperialist 
government and refuses to recognise the independence of India or to part 
with any real power. 

India’s participation in the war was a purely British act imposed upon the 
Indian people without the consent of their representatives. While India has no 
quarrel with the people of any country, she has repeatedly declared her antipathy 
to Nazism and Fascism as to imperialism. If India were free she would have 
determined her own policy and might have kept ont of the war though her 
sympathies would, in any event, have been with the victims of aggression. If 
however, circumstances bad led her to join the war, she would have done so as a 
free country fighting for freedom, and her defence would have been organized on 
a popular basis with a national army under national control and leadership, and 
with intimate contacts with the people. A free India would know how to defend 
herself in the event of any aggressor attacking her. The present Indian Army 
ia in fact an off-shoot of (he British Army and has been maintained till now 
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natal; to hold India in •abjection. It has been completely segregated from 
the general population, who can in no eenee regard it as tbelr own. 

The essential difference between the imperialist and the popular conceptions 
ot defence Is demonstrated by the fact that while foreign armies are in riled to India 
for that defence, the .vast manpower of India herself is not utilized for the purpose. 
India's pnat experience teaches her that it is harmful to her interest and dangerous 
to the cause of her freedom to introduce foreign armies in India. It is significant 
and extraordinary that India’s inexhaustible manpower should remaiu untapped 
while India develops into a battle-ground between foreign armies fighting on her soil 
or on her frontiers, and her defence is not supposed to be a subject fit for popular 
control. India resents this treatment of her people as chattels to be disposed of 
by foreign authority. 

The All-India Congress Committee is convinced that India will attain her 
freedom through her own strength and will retain it llbwise. The present crisis, 
as well os the experience of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, makes it im¬ 
possible for the Congress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain, even 
in a partial measure, British control and authority in India. Hot only the interests 
of India but also Britain’s safety, and world peace and freedom demand that Britain 
must abandon bar boid on India. It la on the basis of independence alone that 
India can deal with Britain or other nations. 

The Committee repudiates the idea that freedom can come to India through 
Interference or invasion by any foreign nation, whatever the professions of that 
nation may be. In esse an invasion takes pises it must be resisted. Such resistance 
can only take tbs form of non-violent non-co-operation as the British Government 
has prevented the organization of national defonca by the people in any other way. 
The Committee would therefore expect the people or India to offer completed non¬ 
violent non-co-operation to the invading forces and not to render any assistance to 
them. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders. 
We may not look to him for favours nor fall to bis bribes. If he wishes to take 
possession of our homes and our Adds we will refuse to give them up eves If we 
have to die in the effort to resist them. In places wherein ths British and the in¬ 
vading forces are fighting our non-co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 
Hot to put any obstaole in the way of British forces will often be the only way of 
demonstrating our non-cooperation with the Invader. Judging from their attitude 
the British Government do not need any help from us beyond our non-interference. 

The success of such • policy of non-cooperation and non-violent resistance to 
the Invader will largely depend on the Intensive working out of the Congress con¬ 
structive programme and more especially the programme,of self-sufficiency and self- 
protection in all parte of the country. 

APPENDIX II 

Mr, Hojagopalocharfa Utter of July 18th, 28*3, to Ur. Gandhi !— 

•Madras, July 18,1943.—Dear Mahatma)!, we have carefully read the resolu¬ 
tion passed by the All-India Congress Working Committee at Wardba on July 14, 
which is to be placed before the meeting of the A. I. 0. O, next month. In view 
of the far-reaching consequences of the adoption Of this resolution, we feel it our 
duty, having worked with yon since 1920, to place before you our considered views 
in this matter. While there can be no difference of view over India’s demand for 
complete freedom from foreign domination, the idea of the withdrawal of 
Government being automatically replaced by another Government is altogether 
Impossible. The State is not a mere superstructure, but Is so intimately bound up 
with the functioning of every activity of the people ,that the withdrawal of the 
Government without e simultaneous replacement .by another must involve a dis¬ 
solution of the State and of society itself. It is unnatural for any Government to 
withdraw without transferring power to a successor by content or without being 
forcibly replaced by soother. The formation of s provisional government as well 
as the convening of the constituent assembly are possible only if the continuity of 
the Bute is assured, 

•We feel, therefore, that, however difficult of achievement the Hindn-Moslim 
settlement may be. while the British Government is here and functioning, it is essen¬ 
tia! that, before a demand for withdrawal can be reasonably made, the major political 
organizations of this country, namely, the Indian Nations! Congress and the Muslim 
League, should evolve a joint plan with regard to the provisional government which 
can take over power and preserve the continuity of the State. Even if we imagioe 
that the British could ever under moral compulsion be mads to withdrew uncondi- 
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tionally, tra ire convinced that the ohaoa that wocld fellow under editing condi¬ 
tions would not permit within any reason able time the formation of a provisional 
government suoh a* you contemplate. 

“We coo eider it wrong to formulate a demand which, if complied with, mutt 
necessarily lead to anarchy or to frame a programme of widespread telf-inQictad 
suffering baaed on the reluial of auoh a demand. 

‘'Your proposal that while tha civil power may be withdrawn, the British and 
Allied forest may continue in India in anticipation of a treaty with a problematic 

F roviiional Indian Government will only lead to the exercise of atl governmental 
auctions by the military forces. Thit will happen if only for their own safety and 
effective functioning. They are further likely to be urged towards this atop by local 
chieftains and suffering people. This would be the reinstallstioo of the British 
Government in a worse form. 

*‘J n spite of these objections we might have sobmitted to your proposal if 
only because of the fact that the British are not going to withdraw, and in actual 
operation the movement would amount to a nationwide proteat against the existing 
Government and may be productive of a satisfactory settlement in due course. But 
the critical international situation in which India is directly involved makes it 
certain that the party (o gain immediately by tbe movement will be Japan. If the 
movement could posaibly displace the British _ Government, installing a national 
government capable of resisting Japanese aggression, it might be worth while taking 
all risks attached to it. But, as this result U not even remotely probable.it wifi 
only produce more intense and large-scale repression and suffering which will 
facilitate Japanese invasion and occupation. 

“It is hardly likely that the authorities will allow the movement to proceed 
under central direction in an orderly and direet fashion. Even if we do not mind 
sporadic violence that may result from lack of proper control, there Is another serious 
danger. When responsible leaden are removed and their guidance is no longer avail¬ 
able the movement can easily be taken advantage of by the enemy and be converted 
into a fifth column activity on his behalf. 

“Any movement started by you would have commanded our loyal participa¬ 
tion, in spite of differences of opinion. If tha movement did not involve each grave 
consequences as pointed out above. Our conviction is strong enough to make it 
chit duty publicly to oppose the proposal on these grounds. But it may be thought 
at this stage that your move wilt operate as a protest with an international appeal 
and bring about a fresh approach towards a political settlement for India without 
actually plunging the country in direct action. In order that any step on our pact 
may not lessen this chance we refrain from giving public expression to our opposi¬ 
tion but send this letter to entreat you to desist from taking the steps you have 
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S. iUjan. 


Mr. Gandhis Reply 


Sevagrsm, Wstdha, July 20, 1942.—*My dear O, B., I waa about to write to 
you when your latter cams. Of course, I understand and appreciate the exquisite 
consideration running through your letter. 1 invite you all four to come here and 
pour out your love aud argument to wean me from what appears to be an error. 
Anyway your monthly visit ia doe. You can come any day you like. What I 
wanted to writs to you about waa thia. Why don't you form a league with Muslim 
friends to propagate your idea of settlement f Have you Q. A.’s reply to my note f 
Do yon accept bis definition of Pakistan 7 What is the common idea about 
independence ? Surely you should have a common understanding over funda¬ 
mentals before you come to an agreement. Let not your fear iff the Japs betray 
you into a worse state of things. Bat more of all this when yon come. Love to 
you all. Bap a," 

APPENDIX-111 (1) 


Text of the resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee at Wardha 

• on lith July 16& 


The eventa happening from day to day aud tbe experience that the people of 
India are passing through oonfirm the opinion of Congressmen that British rote in 
India must end immediately, not merely because foreign domination even at ita 
best ia an evil in itaeif and a controlling injury to the enbject people, but because 
India in bondage can play no effective part in defending herself and in affecting 
tbe fortunes of toe war that is desolating humanity. The freedom of India is thus 
necessary not only ia tbe interest of India, but also for tha safety of the world and 
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for tiie ending of Nazism, Fascism, militarism and other form* of imperialism, end 
tiie sggTession of one nation over another. Ever since the ontbreak of the world 
war, the Congress baa studiedly pursued a nolioy of non-embarrassment. Even at 
the risk of making its satyagraha ineffective, it deliberately gave it a symbolic 
character in the hope that this policy of non-embarrass moot carried to ita logical 
extreme would be duly appreciated cod that real power would be transferred to 
popular representatives so ns to enable the nation to make its fullest contribution 
towards the realisation of human freedom throughout the world, which is in danger 
of being crushed. It had also hoped that negatively nothing would be done which 
was calculated to tighten Britain's bold on Indio. 

These hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces. The abortive Grippe* 
proposals showed in the clearest possible manner that there was no change in the 
British Government's attitude towards India and that the British hold on India 
was In no way to be relaxed. In the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Congress Representatives tried tboir utmost to achieve a minimum, consistent with 
the national demand, but to no avail. This frustration hat resulted in a rapid 
and widespread increase of ill-will against Britain and a growing satisfaction at 
the success of Japanese arms. 

The Working Committee view this development with grave apprehension as 
this, unless checked, will inevitably lead to a passive acceptance of aggression. 
The Committee hold that all aggression must be resisted, for any submission to ft 
must mean the degradation of tiie Indian people and the continuation of their sub¬ 
jection, The Congress is anxious to avoid the experience of Malaya, Singapore, and 
Burma and desires to build up resistance to any aggression on or invasion of India 
by the Japanese or any foreign Power. The Congress would ohange the present 
ill-will against Britain into goodwill and make India a wilting partner in a joint 
enterprise of securing freedom for the notions and peoples of the world and in tbe 
trials and tribulations which accompany it. This is only possible if India feels 
the glow of freed 00 m. 

The Congress representatives have tried their utmost to bring about a solution 
of the communal tangle. But this has been made impossible by the presence of tbe 
foreign power and only after the ending of foreign domination and intervention, 
can the prevent unreality give place to reality aud tbe people of India, belonging 
to ell groups and parties, face India’s problems and solve them ou a mutually 
agreed basis. 

The present political parties formed chiefly with a view to attract the attention 
of and influence the British power, will then probably cease to funotson. For the 
first time in India’s history, the realisation will come home that tbe princes, 'jsgir- 
dars,’ ‘zamindara’ and propertied and monied classes derive their wealth and pro- 
perty from the workers in Uis field* and factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially 
power and authority must belong. On tbe withdrawal of British rule iu India, 
responsible men and women of the country will come together to form a provisional 
government, representative of all important sections of the people of India which 
will later evolve a schema by which a constituent Assembly con be convened in 
order to prepare a constitution for tbe Government of India acceptable to all 
sections of the people. Representative* of. free India and representatives of Great 
Britain will confer together for the adjustment of future relatione and for the 
co-operation of the two countries as allies in the common task of meeting 
aggression. 

It is the earnest desire of the Congress to enable India to resiBt aggression 
effectively with the people’s united will and strength behind it. In making the 
proposal for tiie withdrawal of the British rule from, India, the Congress has no 
desire whatsoever to embarrass Great Britain or the Allied powers in their prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, or in any way to encourage aggression ou India or Increase 
pressure on Chinn by tbe Japanese or any other Power associated with the Axis group. 
Nor does the OongresB intend to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the Allied powers. 

The Congress is, therefore, agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces of 
the Allies in India, should tbsy so desire in order to ward off and resist Japanese 
or other aggression and to protect and help China. The proposal of withdrawal of 
the British power from India was never Intended to mean the physical withdraws! 
of all Britishers from India, and certainly not of those who would make India their 
home and live there as citizens and as equals with the others. If such a withdrawn! 
take* place with wwdwill It would result in the establishing of a stable provisional 
government in India and co-operation between this government and the united 
nations in resisting aggression and helping Chins. The Congress realises that there 
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may be risks involved fn such « course. Bach risks, however, have to be faced by 
any country in order to achieve freedom, and more especially at the present critical 
juncture in order to save the country and the larger cause of freedom the world 
over from far greater risk* and perils. While, therefore, the Congress is impatient 
to achieve the national purpose it wishes to take no hasty steps and would like to 
avoid, is so far as is possible, any course of action that might embarrass the United 
Nations. The Congress would be pleased with the British power if it accepts the 
very reasonable and just proposal herein made not only in the interest of India but 
also that of Britain and of the cause of freedom to which the United Nations 
proclaim their adherence. Should, however, this appeal fail the Congress cannot 
view without the gravest apprehension die continuation of die present state of afiairs 
involving a progressive deterioration in the situation and the weaking of India's 
will and power to resist aggression. The Congress will then be reluctantly compelled 
to utilise all the non-violent strength it might have gathered since lifeO when, it 
adopted non-violence as part of its policy for the vindication of the political rights 
and liberty. Such a widespread struggle would inevitably be under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi. As issues raised are of the most vital and far-reaching im¬ 
portance to the people of India as well as to the peoples of the United, Nations the 
Working Committee refer them to the All-India Congress Committee for final deci¬ 
sion. For this purpose the A. I. C. C. will meet is Bombay on the 7th of August, 
l942. 

APPENDIX m (2) 

Text of the resolution adopted by the All-India Congress Committee on 8th August 

19*8 

“The All-India Congress Committee has given the most careful consideration 
to the reference made to it by the Working Committee in their resolution dated JoJy 
34, 1312 and to subsequent events including the development of the war situation, 
the utterances of responsible spokesmen of the British Government, and the comments 
and criticisms made in India and abroad. The Committee approves of mid endorses 
that resolution, and is of opinion that events subsequent to it have given it further 
justification, and have mode it clear that the immediate ending of British rule in 
India is an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and for the success of the 
cause of tile United Nations. The continuation of that rule is degrading and 
enfeebling India and making her progressively less capable of defending herself and 
of contributing to the cause of world freedom. 

“The Committee bsa viewed with dismay the deterioration of the situation oa 
the Rnssian and Chinese peoples its high appreciation of their heroism in defence 
of their freedom. This increasing peril makes it incumbent on all those who strive 
for freedom and who sympathise with the victims of aggression, to examine the 
foundations of the policy so far panned by the Allied Nations, which have led to 
repeated and disastrous failure. It is not by adhering to such aims and policies 
and methods that failure can be converted into success, for past experience has 
shown that failure is inherent in them. These policies have been based not on 
freedom so much is on the domination of subject and Colonial countries, and the 
continuation of the Imperialist tradition and method. The possession of Empire; 
instead of adding to the strength of the ruling power, baa become the crux of the 
a burden and a curse. Indio, the classic land of modern imperialism, has become the 
crux of the question, for by the freedom of India will Britain and the United Notions 
be judged and the peoples of Asia and Africa be filled with hope and enthusiasm. 

“The ending of British rule io this country is (has a vital and immediate issue 
on which depend the future of the war and the auccese of freedom and democracy. 
A free India wilt assume this success by throwing all her great resources in the 
'struggle for freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism. 
This will not only affect materially the fortunes of the war, but will bring all 
subject and oppressed humanity on the fide of the United Nations, and give these 
nations, whose ally India wonld be, the moral and spiritual leadership of the world. 
India in bondage will con done to be the symbol of British Imperialism and 
the taint cd that imperialism will affect the United Nations. 

The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the independence of India and the 
ending of Briliih dominations. No future promises or guarantees coo affect the 
present situation or meet that peril. They cannot produce toe seeded psychological 
effect on the mind of the masses. Only the glow of freedom now can release that 
energy and enthusiasm of millions o i people which will immediatdy transform 
the Batura td the war. 
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"The A. I. C. O., therefore, repeat* with all emphasis tho demand for the with* 
drawal of the British power from India. On tlie declaration of India’* iodetiendeoce, 
a provisional Government will he formed ond free India will become an ally of the 
United Nation*, sharing with them to tho trial* and tribulations of the joint en¬ 
terprise of the struggle for freedom. The provisional Government can only be 
formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and groups in tho country. It 
will thus he a composite Government, representative of all important section of the 
people of India. Its primary functions must bn to defend India and resist aggression 
with all the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, together with 
lie Allied Powers and to promote the well-being end progress of the workers in the 
fields and factories and elsewhere to whom essentially all power and authority mint 
belong. Tho provisional Government will evolve a scheme for a constituent assembly 
which will pro|wire a constitution for the Government of India acceptable to aft 
sections of toe people. This constitution, according to the Congress view, should 
be a federal one. With the largest measure of autonomy for the federating units 
and with the residuary power vesting in these units, the future reations between 
India and the Allied Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free 
countries conferring together for their mutual advantage and for their co-operation 
in the common teak of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist 
aggression effectively with the people's united will and etrengh behind it. 

“The freedom of India must bo the symbol of and prcludts to this freedom of 
all other Asiatic nations under foreign domination, Burma, Malaya, Indo-Chioa, 
the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. It 
must bo otearly understood that such of these countries as are under Japanese 
control now most not subsequently bo placed under the rule or control of any 
other Colonial power, 

‘'While tho A. I, 0. 0. must primarily be concerned with the independence and 
defence of India In this hour of danger, the Oommitico is of opinion that the future 
peaoe, security and ordered progress of the world demand a world federation of free 
nations, and on no other basis can the problems of the modern world be saved. 
Such a world federatiou would ensure tho freedom of its constituent natioos, the 
prevention of aggression end exploitation by one nation over (another,the protection 
of national minorities, the advancement of all backward areas ana peoples and 
the pooling of the world** resources for the common good of nil. On tho establish¬ 
ment of such a world federation, disarmament would be practicable in all countries, 
ns tiansl armies, navies and air forces would no longer be necessary, and a world 
federal defence force would keep the world peace and prevent aggression, 

“An independent India would gladly join such a world federation efjd co¬ 
operate on an equal basis with othe countries in the solution of international prob¬ 
lems, 

■ •’Such a federation should bo open to all nations who agree with its fundamen¬ 
tal principles. In view of the war, however, tho federation most inevitably, to begin 
with, be confined to tbe United Notions, such a stop taken now will have a most 
powerful effect on the war, on the peoples of the Axis countries, and on tbe 
peace to eome. 

“The Committee regretfully realizes, however, that despite the tingle and 
overwhelming lessons of the war and the peril* that overhang the world, the Govern¬ 
ment* of fow countries nro yet prepared to take this inevitable step towards 
world federation. The reactions of the British Government and tho misguided 
criticism of the foreign Press also make it elear that even tho obvious demand for 
India’s independence is resisted, though ' this has ben made essentially to meet 
the p»Mnt peril and to enable India to defend herself; and help China and Russia 
in their hour of need. The Committee is noxious not to embarrass in any way the 
defence of China or Russia, whose freedom is precious and must be preserved, or 
to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the United Nations. But tbe peril grows 
both to India and theso nations, and in action and submission to a foreign adminis¬ 
tration at this stage Is not only degrading India and reducing her capacity to defend 
herself and resist aggression but is no answer to that growing peril ami is no service 
to the Peoples of tbe United Nations. The earnest appeal of toe Working Committee 
to Great Britain and the United Nations bat so far met with no response and too 
eriltoisms made to many foreign quarters fagvo shown an ignorance of India’s and 
tbe world s need, and sometimes even hostility to India’s freedom, which is signifi¬ 
cant of a mentality of domination nod racial superiority which cannot be tolerated 
by a proud people conscious of their strength and of tbe justice of their oause. 
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■'The A. I. C. C. would yet again. at thta laat moment. In (be rotereat of world 
freedom, renew tbit appeal to Britain and the United Nation*, Bnt the Committee 
feel* that it i* no longer justified in holding; the nation back from endeavouring to 
aaaert ita will again* t an imperialist and authoritarian Got eminent which dominate* 
over it and prevent* it from functioning in ita own interest and in the interest of 
humanity. The Committee resolve*, therefore to sanction, for the vindication of 
India’* inalienable right to fredom and independence, the Karting of m man struggle 
on non-violent line* on the wideat poaible scale, ao that the conntry might ntiltze 
all the non-violent strength it haa gathered daring the last 22 year* of peaectal 
straggle. finch a straggle moat inevitably be under the leadership of Gandniji and 
the Committee request* him to take the lead and guide the nation in the step* to be 
takes. 

"The Committee appeal* to the people of India to face the danger* and hard¬ 
ship* that will fall to their lot with courage and endurance, and to hold together 
under the leadership erf Gandhiji and carry oat his instruction* a* diacipliaed 
soldier* of Indian freedom. They mart remember that non-violence is the basis 
of the movement. A time may come when it may not be pceaible to issue instruc¬ 
tion* or for instructions to reach our people, and when no Congress Committees 
can function. When this happen* ever; man and woman who is participating 
in this movement moat function for himself or herself within the four corners of 
the general instruction* issued. Every Indian who desire* freedom and strive* for 
it mast be hi* own guide urging him on along the hard road where there i* no 
rating place and which leads ultimately to the independence and deliverance of India. 

‘Lastly, whilst the A. I-C-C- b*a stated its own view of the In tare governance 
under tree India, the A. L C. C. wishes to make it quite dear to all concerned that 
by embarking on s mass struggle, it has no intention of gaining power for the 
Congress. The power, when it cornea, will belong to the whole people of India," 


APPENDIX IV 

Cowddnfsof. Andhra Provincial Coagreu Committee 

Berwada, 29th July 19-EL 

The following instruction* are issued to all D. C. G*. The President* and the 
Secretaries ore requested to undertake organisation work immediately on the lines 
suggested hereunder. But it is open to the D, C. C*. to supplement the items or 
alter the lines of organisation subject to the condition* in para, below. The D. C, C*. 
are requested to tend their first report by 8th August 1942 and a report every week 
thereafter without fail. 

The success of the movement when it starts will very much depend on the 
tempo we can give It at a swift pace from the time it begins. For this the 
organisation should not only be effective hot also should be entrusted to capable 
bands and arranged in succession wherever possible. 

The President and the Secretary of the P. C. C. will tear the districts and will 
be in active touch with the development* as long as they happen to be free. 

rte D. C. Cb. are also requested to pool together immediately all the amount* 
due from primary members. The quota due to the P. C. C. must be sent by about 
the 4tb August. 1942. 

If donations are collected anywhere for Congress work 25 per cent should be 
sent at once to the P. C. C. Even when the P. C. C. partakes is the collections 
wa(k the same proporstion will be claimed. 

(1) The whole movement is based cm non-violence. No act which contravenes 
this instruction should ever be undertaken. 

All acts of disobedience committed should be overt and never covert (open 
but not under cover). 

(2) Orfusualws.—The district may be divided ioto convenient gro u p s baaed 
on Revenue dmtdooa at Taluks and should be placed under an organiser. The 
organiser should be given the assistance of select Congress workers who will actively 
arrange the details—place, date and the persons. Consolidated Us is of those organi¬ 
sation* with available details should be sent to the P. C. C. office immediately. 

The fallowing suggestions can be followed immediately— 

J. Collect information as regards items of pr o gr a mme—porwmbokes with toddy 
yielding tree* and natural_ salt depot*, liquor shops, railway stations, 
Telegraph and Telephone line*, troop locations, recruiting centres, etc 

II. Names of persona pot in charge of various item* of organ is* ham work 
should be listed. 
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IIL Organise public meeting and intensive propaganda In villages at once. 
IV. Congress resolutions and replies to counter-propaganda must be widely 
circulated. Printing work may not be possible. Duplicators may be 
ueed, Material can be gathered but will also be supplemented from 
time to time from the P. 0. 0, „ . , .. . 

(3) The form of disobedienoe may be individual, generalised individual, or mass. 

(4) Items of tbo programme : 

Group I.—First stage — 

(а) Breaking of prohibitory orders. 

(б) Picking salt. , t 

(c> Continuing openly to be members of uolawfol associations. 

Group II,—Second Stage — 

(а) Items of non-cooperation— 

Lawyers to leave practice. 

Students to leave colleges. 

Jurors and Assessors not to respond summons. 

(б) Government officers including village officers to resign their jobs. 
Group III,—Third Stags — 

Arranging labour strikes. 

Group IV,—Fourth Stage— 
fa) Plcketting of foreign doth shops, 

(bl Liquor shops, 

, \c) Foreign concerns in trade and Industry, 

Group V.—Fifth Stage— 

The following items are not prohibited but not encouraged and to be 
considered at this stage only *.— 

, (1) Slopping trains by pulling chains only, 

(2| Travel without tickets, 

(8) Cutting toddy yielding trees, 
id) Cutting telegraph ana telephone wires. 

If. B .—Rails should not be removed or permanent way obstructed. No danger 
to life, should be a great onuttoo, {*lo). 

Group VI.—Practically the last stage— 

(a) Non-payment of taxes excluding Municipal taxes. Especially Zemin¬ 

dar! rent should not be paid If the Zamindar will not join the 
movement. 

(b) Picketing of troops. 

Convictions. —When people are sent to jail, thsy need not keep quio' as usual. 
But they should continue disobedience bore also through work and lock out strikea 
(sic.) Hunger strikes also should be undertaken, but voluntarily, on personal risk 
of toe individual ns It may lead to the glory of self immolation. 

Warning.— 99 out of 100 chances are for the inauguration of this movement by 
Mahstmaji at an early date, possibly a few hours after the next All-India Congress 
Committee meeting at Bombay, Tbo D, 0, Os, should be alert and begia to act 
immediately. But please also take note that no movement should be launched or 
any overt aot done till Mahstmaji decides. After all he may decide otherwise and 
you will be responsible for a great unwarranted mistake. Be ready, organise at 
ODce, be alert but by no means act. 

APPENDIX V 

A comparison of the "•A. I. O, C. twelve-point programme" with Mr, Gandhi's 
pre-arrest writings and statements 
“JS-Foint" Programme, «« 

Instruction (1),—There shall be a hartal throughout the country in nil the 
cities and villages of India. The hartal will be peaceful. The hartal will be 
country's protest against tbo arrest of Gandhiji, the Congress President and 
members of the Working Committee. It will also bo symbol of our determination 
to carry on the struggle, which started with the arrest of Gandhiji, to its 
successful conclusion. If participation in a ha:to! carries with it any penalties, 
they should bo cheerfully borne. 

There will be a meeting in the evening In villages and cities where we shall 
deliver the Congress message "Quit-Indla’'. If there are bans on the meetings, 
they should be resisted. 

Instruction (2 ).—Salt (■ a prime necessity of our life. Cur countrymen 
should consider themselves free to manufacture 1 it wherever they can do so 
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whether In coastal or inland inu. Laws prohibiting the manufacture should be 
muted end ill consequences taken. 

lnttructioh (3),—Oar straggle is "non-violent non cooperation” on the widest 
possible scale. Tbs teeming millions that inhabit the 700,000 Tillages form the 
backbone oi oar straggle. They bare the biggest and most vita) part to play. 
Let theta withhold all co-operation from the alien administration that reduced 
them to servitada and abject poverty. Let them when the time comes withhold 
payment of all revenue to the Qorerameot, Where there is xamindari system, the 
aamindar ms; be given his share of the revenue provided he throws in his lot 
with the people and refuses all co-operation with the Government. 

Insti action (4).—The students are the vanguard of our struggle. It is their 
solemn and sacred task to ronae and awaken and vitalise the dumb millions from 
one end of the country to the other. It is unthinkable that they can be passive 
spectators of the grand fight for freedom that is gofog on about them. Let 
students above 16 leave their colleges and universities and conduct the non-violent 
struggle to its victorious conclusion. They are the intelligentsia of the country and 
know full well how our leader wants them to act. Our leaders have been arrested. 
The few that remain will soon be clapped, if worse does not befall them. Students 
alone can fittingly supply the gap. There is no doubt they will prove worthy of 
the greet call that has come to them. 


Extracts from Mr. Gandhi's writings or statements. 

“Ae to ealt famine, the law ia not quite on the people's side, but the right is 
wholly on their ride...... I would advise them to manufacture salt even at the 

risk of prosecution. Necessity knows no law ."—Barijan (2S-6-42). 

“The programme covers every activity of a strictly non-violent character 
included in a mass movement. Therefore undoubtedly the tilings you have 
mentioned (cvs., breach of salt laws, calling ont Government servants and labour) 
are included .”—Barijan (26-7-42). 

"Non-violent soa-cn operation is the most effective substitute for every kind of 
violent warfare. If the whole nation takes to non-violent action, it can be wholly 
successful ,”—Barijan (26-4-42). 

“What I am hoping and striving for is an irresutable mass urge on the 
part of the people and an intelligent response on the part of all privileged 
classes to the popular demand .”—Barijan (24-6-42) 

“If the (British) withdrawal is to take place, it won’t be due merely to the 
non-violent pressure..—...Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers 
by refusing tares and in a variety of ways .”—Barijan 15-7-42). 

"‘As regards students, I have not formulated my plans as yet and I do not 
want them to join this straggle for the moment, but I wish that tbe students and 
professors should imbibe tbs spirit of freedom. They should stand by the 
Congress and should have the courage to say they are for the Congress. When 
they get the cal), they should cheerfully abandon their studies and their careers 
ana support the movement whole-heartedly."—A, I. O, C. meeting, Bombay (8-S-42). 


"12-Point" Programme. 

Instruction (5)—The members of the Government services are faced with a 
choice. In this titanic clash between the people and the alien Government, what is 
their place ? Must they earn their livelihood by betraying their country at a 
time when it is engaged m a mortal and deadly straggler Is it part of their 
duty to suppress, to betray the people t Do they like to have the blessing of the 
present and future generations or their curses t The days of the administration 
which is giving them their bread and batter an now numbered. Why lean on a 
broken read t 

if those who do not have the strength to resign their jobs bare at least the 
courage to say *no' to all order* that are designed to suppress and crush oar 
people. If the saying of "no* involves dismissal let it be cheerfully courted. 
Every such d is miss a l wilt be. a nail in the coffin of the .Empire that is 
throttling ns. 

Instruction (9).—As Gandhiij said let every soldier in the army consider 
himself a Congressman, If hiB officer issues an order which hurts his conscience 
as Congressman let him disobey them and take the consequences cheerfully. 
It can be so part of their duty to Isthi charge, tear gas or shoot non-violent 
crowds, peaceful processions or meetings. India hopefully looks to them to play 
worthy put in the great struggle. The fellow soldiers in other lands fraternised 
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with the people when they rose in revolt Against misrule and oppression whether 
indigenes* or foreign. Let tho Indian soldiers follow tbeir glorious example. 

Instruction | 7 ),—The Indian States are a part and parcel of India. The 
struggle today is m much theirs as of tho so calicd British India. Gaodhiji at 
the A. I. O. C. issned on appeal to the Prince* to make common cause with the 
Indian people and throw off the common yoke. Whatever the response of the 
Prince* to Gandbiji's appeal let our brothers in Indian 8totes make the struggle 
their own. Their fight today is not with the Princes but with the alien master 
who is keeping them and the people in subjection. If the Princes side with the 
alien masters it will be the painful duty of the people to wage a struggle against 
a combination of the Princes and the alien master. , ,_ 


Extracts from Mr. Gandhi’s writings or statements. 

"The programme covers every activity of a strictly non-violent character 
included in a mass movement. Therefore undoubtedly the things yon have 
mentioned {td*., breach of salt laws, calling out Government servants and Labour) 
are included .’ 1 —Harijan (20-7-42), 

“Thera is no need for the Government servants to resign, bnt they ahonld 
write to Government to say that they are with the Congress.”—A. I. 0. 0. meeting 
Bombay @-8-42). 

"The sepoys should also declare that they belonged to the OongreiB, bat that 
they were working lor their livelihood, ana, if they were asked to shoot Indian*, 
they should refuse to do so saying that they are prepared to fight the Japanese,”— 
A. I. G. O. meeting, Bombay (8-8-42), 

''Will the Princes march with the times eft must they remain tied to the 
Imperial chariot-wheel ? If thoy take their courage with both their bands and 

make common cause with the nation, they can run tho risk of dispossession...,. 

Will the Princes and princely landholders and merchants take the lead. It is for 
them to take the lead, not for the have-not*,.If the ‘haves,’ who are in fact 
the pillars on which the mighty British Power rests, con realise tbeir obvious duty 
the British Power meet yield. It was beoauio I had despaired of response front 
the pillar*, that I have thought of moving the masses on whom the pillars rest.”— 
'Harijan (2-8.42), 

“prinoea are the creation of the British Power. Thole number may be 600 or 
mote. They aw created by the ruling power, as you know, to create differences 
between Indian India and British India...,„,..Tbe Congress claims to represent 
them as well."Whatever the Princes may say their people will acolaim that 
we have been asking for- the very thing that thoy want. If we carry on this 
struggle in the way I want it, the Prince* will got moro through it than they can 
ever expect. I have met tome Prince* and they have slated their helplessness by 
saying that we ore more free than they are because they can be removed by the 
Paramount Power.”—A. I. 0. O. meeting, Bombay (7-8-42). 


"IS-po/Hf” Programme, 

Instruction — {$) Gandhijl has time and again stressed the vital and decisive 
part that our womenfolk can play in the non-violent strugglo. It la for them to 
Justify Gandbiji’s faith in them. If they bring to the struggle the non-violent 
sacrifice and Buffering of which they ore capable onr struggle will inevitably be 
short and swift. Let It fall to them to infuse and euorglse the people of India at 
the fateful period in her history. 

Instruction (0).—I^et every man and wtfmnn In tho country carry on hia or her 
person a. badge bearing the motto "Do or Die”, This will proclaim our determination \ 
to be free or perish in the attempt to be .free, „ 

Instruction (to ),—This is a struggle in which- all ffindne, Muslim*, Sikhs, 
Pawl* and Christians have to participate. Freedom's struggle knows no communal 
or racial distinction*, If there must bo competition between Communities let it 
be one in sacrifice and suffering for the great cause. 

Extracts f om Mr. Gandhi's writings or statements. 

“Let the Princes know that 1 am their woli-wlsher from the bottom of my 
heart..,,.,,,.The Princes should rise to the occasion. They must part with respon¬ 
sibility of administration to tbeir subjects. Lot them.read the sign of the times. If 
they fail to do this, they will have no quarter in a Free India,..,,. Let the Princes 
shear themselves of their autocracy,,.,.. 1 Tbeir only ebanco of survival depends on the 
goodwill of tbeir people. I would venture to ask tho Princes whether they are not 
equally sniions to see India free. If the answer Is in tho affirmative, let them 
come forward* If the answer is in the negative, then 1 do not hesitate to say that 
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nn tit* Finamnit Pwrer *3 tot bt ahte » earn* to itor wot tetw* 

Power u*et{ will not be there. Responsible Gowwament should i wnelnaq be 
ftmto- rwl on their subjects. 1 *—A. I- C- C. meeting. Bsmowv 

~If they (the Aliim) ixit ido the taiual we* at place* sad jut ttwr “* 00 
BnmMHu table buu). they note Ew*e the opposition a# th>?m who cnnrnot Werw* 
tti-rf tuie and are prepared to (fie In order to {« ral of ft -”—Hxrrfjss (HyE) - 

“II I eoold tut India, Great Britain. Aaetia anti the res* at the tall 
raeloding the An Powers m the dire:ton at noo-winlencc I should do act Bet 
th« {eat mere efort cannot acuamplteh. That u in Gods b a n d it F<* me 

'I can bat do or die'-”— Banja* 

“Yon hate to forsake vtie. Ireuli. footnto ennAiac in the world-Kwa 

if iD the Catted Sthme opposed m. ma if the whole at India tried id persuade 
me that 1 am wtnag. 1 will pi ahead. no* for India's sake atone. bat tor the sate 

of die world.._ I bate pL-dged the Coognass and the rmterran will da or dir." 

—A.-I. C. C. meeting, Bombay d-3-t-!)- 

“I wish all computing dement* and interests will mate ■ combined effort to 

In-tiiw at foreign (fomiaatioa-’*— Banja a fhi-o-fcl). , 

“The fight baa hem conceived in the interest of the whole at India—_Tfcey - 
will fight sot to seine power bat to aid the foreign fminitiiaa cant what it ma? 

_The movement has only ooe »™ —that is displacing British power-- Why 

should sot IIunfits who believe ia Pifistui bnt tiu b elies* in Impendent Terim 

pin such a straggle T* — Banja* (U-7-T2). _ 

“ZJ-Pevaf* iVoyrtwowe. 

Atsaltt end wtndiw (M).— With the arrest at Ma hatma Gandhi tttrt 
mao aod woman fit India is his snauessor. Victory or death shook! be the motto 
at every son and daughter at India. If we lire we fire ea free jws, if we fie 
we die a* tat men. There ran be ao rest for aa so long sa Gandhi? is in jail. 

This is our final struggle. If all do their duty, the anggle should finish in 
two month* time- All classes of men are railed upon to join the fight. Millions 
have to move and break the chains that hind India. The struggl e will include nil 
aiUvities that a noa-»iolent mass struggle caa include. Let our struggle gather 
momentum from day to day dll it becomes an irresistible force nod we regard 
oar previous heritage. Let na he hat to thw message which OswOup fins left m» ; 
Go or Lie." 


Ending of foreign rale ta oar abjective. Whatever helps in the at t a in ment of 
that objective, subject to inexorable condition of non - violence, m permissible end 
legitimate. People ta the Ptuvmce* have to devise and adopt all non-violent ways 
of paralysing the administration. Every man is his own guide and leader. AD 
Provinces have foil Provincial autonomy ia the matter of carrying on the struggle. 
Let them remain true to quo- violence and all wifi be well with the struggle. 
There is n* place for fear in the struggle : it should be banished from oar minds 
and hearts. Each one of os should feci and assert that be is a free mae. Suffering 
that comes oar way as a consequence of this assertion and oar sc lion on it shall 
be cheerfully borne. Our leaders have done liter part, it is for those who are left 
oat to do theirs. The harden of carrying cn the struggle folia on them. Let them 

carry their harden worthily. _ 

Extracts from Ur. Gamdii's (rnnw-u or sin tmesis. 

"I ask for a bloodless end of aa unnatural Avmmwtm* and Cog a new ton.* 
—Banian tl7-5-42i. 

“British rule in India in any shape or form must end. Hitherto the rulers 
have said. “We would gladly retire if we know to whom we should hand over the 
rent®. Mr answer to Leave India to God. if that m too much, leave her to 

anarchv.— Banja* ^k-5-g). 

“Nor is waiting possible till hatred abate*. Withdrawal of the bated power ia 
the only way to rid the land of the debasing hatred. The cause gone, hatred most 
cease.....In this struggle every risk has to be run in order to cure ourselves of the 
biggest disease which tuts sapped our manhood wad almost made us feel as if we 
must for ever be slave* It is an issatferabte thing. The asst of the care. I 
know, is heavy. No price ia too heavy to pa? for the delirereoce.“— Banja* 

want the (British) rule to end altogether, for that is ‘.the poison tom 
corrupts all it touche* that it the obstacle that stops alt progress* And what is 
needed for this are two things—the knowledge that the domination is a greater evil 
than any other evil that we can think of and that we have to get nd of it no 
—«m»v what it may cost_Next it die will to throw off the chains-That (the 
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reiultant anarchy) Is the consideration that has weighed with me all these 22 years. 
I waited and waited until the country should develop the non-violent strength 
necessary to throw off the foreign yoke. But my attitude has now undergone a 
change. 1 led that I cannot afford to wait. If I continue to wait. I will have to 
wait til! doomsday. For the preparation I have prayed for and worked for may 
never come, and in the meantime I may be enveloped and overwhelmed by the 
flames that threaten all of ua. That is why I have decided that even at certain 
risks which are obviously Involved I must ask the people to resist the slavery...... 

The people have not my Ahirnsa, but mine should help them. There is ordered 
anarchy that may reBnlt because of the British withdrawal or their refusal to 
listen to ua and our decision to defy their authority will in no way be worse than 
tiie present anarchy. After all those who ora unarmed cannot produce a frightful 
amount of violence or anarchy......Bat to be passive witness of the terrible violence 

that is going on in the name of resisting a possible foreign aggression is a thing. 

I cannot aland.I am also sure that those who cannot, or will not, understand 

me will do so In the light of experience i. if they survive the present catas¬ 
trophe.”—M. D.'s report of Gandhi’s address to tba ftssbtriya Yuvak 8angh.—• 
Harijan (7-8-42). 

"Our arrests would work up the movement, they would stir everyone in India 
to do hit little bit...My invitation to the British to withdraw is not an idle one. 
It has to be made good by the sacrifice of the invlters.” 

“Strikes can be aud have been non-violent. If railways are worked only to 
strengthen the British hold on India, they need not bo assisted.What I am 
hoping and striving for is an irresiatabie mass urge on tbo part of the people and 
an intelligent response on the part of the privileged classes to the popular demand. 
But because I know that this picture is for the time being imaginary, I am quite 
prepared for the worst. Henoe my statement that I would end the present state 
of things even at the risk of anarchy reigning supremo in the land.’’— 
Harijan (14-6-42). 

“I have been working for it (tho end of the British rule in India) for years. 
But now it has taken definite shape and I say that the British Power in India 

should go today for the world peace....(The next move) will be a move which 

will be felt by the whole world. It may not Interfere with the movement of the 
British troops but it is sure to engage British attention,.,......I do not know (if 

what is wonted is relaxation of civil grip) I want unadulterated independence. If 
the military activity serves but to strengthen the strangle-hold I must resist that 
too. I have waited long and I can wait uo longer. ''—Harijan (21-8-42). 

"If the withdrawal is to take place, it won’t be due merely to the non-violent 
pressure......Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers by .refusing 

taxes and in a variety of ways.”— Harijan (0-7-42), 

“I am not going to make a call on tho Khadi workers. But if there is a 

general conflagration, Khadt workers cannot escape it.You must also understand 

that I am not thinking of civil disobedience or non-cooperatlou of old ,.No hard 

and fast rules can be laid down this time.”— Harijan (5-7-42). 

"My proposal presupposes shedding of ail fear and distrust...... All this may 

not come to pasB, I do not mind. It is worth fighting for, it is worth staking 
all that the nation has”.— Harijan (5-7-42), 

"Why should you shove ail the blame on to mo for ail that may happen 
by reason of my taking action for the discharge of an overdue debt and that too 
Just when the discharge has become the necessary condition of my life?”— 
Harijan (12-7-42). 

"It will be a mass movement of a strictly non-violent character.......It will 

Include all that a mass movement can include.',.I am not going to court 

imprisonment......It Is too soft a thing. We bad no doubt made it a business to 

court imprisonment up to now, but there will be no such thing this time. My 
intention is to make the thing ns short aud swift as possible.” Hanjan (16-7-42), 


. ‘‘lS‘Point n Programme, 

_ _/nslrucfi»n (7£).—Lastbut not the least let ub not forget spinning so dear to 
Gsndhiji. If millions spin it will administer a powerful stimulus to struggle. 
_,__ “DO or DIE” _ 

Extract from Mr, Gandhi't wriiingt or ttaismenis. 

Toe programme covers every activity of a strictly non-vlolent character 
included In a mass movement. I shall handle the movement gently but I would 
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not hesitate to go to the extremist limit, il 1 find that no impression is produced 

over tbc British Government or the Allied Powers—.(It will be) my biggest 

movement..(With the arrests of leaders) it should gam strength, if it has any 

vitality ’’—ffarijan (26-7-43). 

"For a swift ending a general strike is necessary. It is not outside my 
contemplation, bat seeing that I shall take every step in terms of my oft-repeated 
declaration that a mass struggle it cot conceived in any INIMICAL spirit, I 
sbatl move with utmost caution. And if a genera) strike becomes a dire necessity, 
I shall not flinch.”—Press interview, Bombay (6-8-42). 

“This is ttae last straggle of my fife. Delay is injurious and waiting any 
farther would be humiliation for all of os. Our struggle is about to start. 
Bnt before launching the movement I will address a letter to the Viceroy and 
wait for his reply. It will take a week, a fortnight or three weeks. In tba 
meantime we will have, apart from carrying out the thirteen points of the Congress 
Constructive Programme, !o observe the following code 

Let every Indian consider himself to be a free man. He must be ready for 
the actual attainment of freedom or Parish in the attempt. His attitude towards 
life should be that he is a free man..,.. There is no compromise on the demand 
for freedom. Freedom first and then only the rest. Do not be cowards, because 
cowards have no right to live. Freedom shonld be your ‘mantra* and yon should 
chant it.”—A. I. C. 0, meeting, Bombay (8-8*42). -» 


APPENDIX VI 

Tka "A. I. C. C' 1 instruction! for a no-fox, no-rent, no-grain campaign 

During the last three months the Indian people have risen to new heights Of 
resistance of the usurper anthority. While the towns were the first to dare up 
into flames, it was inevitable that they shonld be overpowered with superior 
military force. But the most heartening feature of our revolution is the 
spontaneous extension of our field of action from the towns into the countryside. 
It is not ensy to paralyse the civil sdmioUtretion in the towns for any considerable 
length of time, tnaioly because civil administration can stand on tbe support of 
buvonets and machine guns. Besides industrial general strike is the COCO of urban 
resistance. If it is not possible to maintain such general strike urban resistance 
is bound to collapse. The spirit of revolt can, howeveis be kept alive by a 
continuous programme of specific defiance. . 

2. In the rural areas civil administration is not backed by the Batne overpowering 
superiority of military and police force. Therefore in the first month or two rural 
India brought tbe apparatus of civil administration to a standstill. The war on, 
communications (railroads, telegraph and motor roads) prevented the enemy from 
concentrating his military might and distances because the strongest weapon of the 
revolution. This phase of the struggle lasted for over two months and even to-day 
resistance is spreading to newer areas where civil administration has been rendered 
ineffective. This situation is. however, not as extensive as It should be. Bihar 
and Eastern D. P. were the first to lead the way. It is only now that gradually the 
spirit and technique of this revolt era spreading all over India. Bnt it css brought 
the full fury of police and military violence on those areas which had completely 
overthrown the usurper anthority. A period of military reconquest ushered m the 
worst excesses to history. Looting and burning of villages, rape and rapine on a 
mass sqaie, machine-gunning and even aerial attaolra with such weapons the gangs¬ 
ter requires tried to strike terror and to break the spirit of revolt. There is no doubt 
that these indiscriminate and ruthless atrocities are a sign of weakness. It is the 
last resort of a collapsing authority. 

Unfortunately tire primary impulse of revolt could not be extended continuous¬ 
ly from one district to another, or from one province to the next. Tbe rural areas 
were thrown on the defensive. Repression could not break the iron will of our lead¬ 
ing cadres. But the spontaneous up-surge of entire ‘village was suppressed for the 
time being. 

Go tbe other hand the inhuman barbarity of British anthority faaB widened the 
gulf between the people and the agents of this regime. Today there is a conscious 
hatred of the foreign rulers where before there was a vagus groping for a way out 
of existing hardships. But ail the same over wide arras it is not immediately practi¬ 
cable to launch another offensive against this regime, based on a spontaneous mass 
action of the people as a whole The core of resistance is still unbroken but a re¬ 
organisation of our forces has become necessary. Such a reorganisation is tbe essential 
preliminary to ■ renewed assault which would bring civil administration to an end 

28 
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uid render the tax collecting agency Ineffective and effete. This task devolves upon :— 
to) Those active oongress workers who hove spread the fire of revolt in the country- 
aide and have still remained free, (ft) those students who have left their college* and 
schools and who hove token up the leadership of rural revolt, (c) those newer ele¬ 
ments from among the rural and urban workers who hove been fired Into activity 
by the events of the last three months, (d) and those adventurous elements who 
have found a new worth-whileness in struggle; all these forces must combine 
to tackle the tasks of reorganisation for n fresh offensive. 

' Our ranks have been depleted; our resources, in the form of local assistance in 
rural areas, and active enthusiastic support from village young men have been re¬ 
duced by repression. With such resources as we have we can yet set ourselves the 
task of rekindling the fire on a more extensive scale. The time for tax collection is 
approaching and the business of administration will be extended on a scale which 
cannot be supported by threats of military’and police action at all points. 

March and round about months of 1949 will almost decide the fate of the Indian 
Revolution, It is during this period that the usurper Government will collect its 
land tax throughout the country. It this can be made an occasion for mass-defiance, 
by a general programme of non-payment we will hove solved the problem of co¬ 
ordination ana simultaneous action in all the Provinces and districts of <he country. 

: Land-tax is Important to the usurpers sot only for the income that it yields 

but much more so for its administrative value. On land-tax alone hinges the rural 
administration of the British in India with its revenue officer and law courts and 

K lice stations. In resisting the land-tax we mast therefore bo clear about Its revo- 
tionsry value. We roust plan to go beyond our former no-tax campaigns. In 
former campaigns, the peasantry merely refused to pay the tax willingly, but per¬ 
mitted the revenue officers and the police to attach lands and other property. This 
must not happen. It must be a total resistance. The peasantry must obstruct 
the revenue and police officers to collect tho tax, In fact to enter the village unless 
In the form of a military Invasion. Even this can bo temporarily rendered ineffective 
by flight into tho Jungles until the Invaders are forced to retire. They can be harass¬ 
ed In the meantime by cutting their communications and supplies. This eon be 
done and instructions will tell you how. 

(1) We must start with o campaign for the non-solo of food-crops and cattle. 
It la in the interest of the people themselves that they should ensnro an year's stock 
of food, when communications are so undependable and when the food-prices are so 
unsteady due to the worthlessness of the poper currency. 

(2) Convert all ossh Into goods. Paper money is a fraud; it will starve the 
peasant as welt as other classes. Put no faith in the Illusion of well-being created 
' by the currency notes. 

(8) In Ryatwarl areas there Is a straight tie between the Government and the 
peasantry. In the Zamindari areas however the question of the landlord does crop 
up. 

The landlord should be paid by mutual agreement a small part of the rent which 
wilt enable him to maintain his family. An informal understanding with his tenants 
will be able to secure for the’ landlord his reasonable requirements. 

It mast however be made dear that the Zamindar must give a preliminary 
undertaking not to pay tax to the government before the tenants can agree to accept 
the responsibility of maintaining bis family. Any attempt on the part of the landlord 
to bend before the British power will be sufficient cause for the tenants to withhold 
all payment by way of rent. 

The A. I, 0. C. has declared a moratorium On agricultural debts and interests. 
Arrangements should however be made between creditors and debtors for such pay- 
meals as will enable the creditor and his family to, meet their reasonable require¬ 
ment* of food, etc. 

Communications should be continuously cut, young men of the village should 
cut wires from now on as a preliminary training. All the time tax-oollecting 
Is actually attempted communications should be so thoroughly put out of action 
that movements of police and military are rendered very slow and difficult. 

Who would form the Swaraj Poncbayats, who would out the communications, 
who would bring about and maintain the unity among villagers 7 The most satis¬ 
factory answer would be the villagers themselves without outside assistance. Just 
give them the idea. But even to do this, we need a fairly largo number of active 
propagandist^ and organisers. These should in the first instance be recruited from :— 
(?) „ 0 ■ Look 1 ? 5 * and other political workers as are still out and active. 

W Students and teachers. 
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(c) Striker* tod dismissed worker* from factories. 

<rf> Worker* of focial welfare institution*. 

(«) The better type Sadba* tod Fskirw. 

The directorate of each Congreas province abcold immediately appoint a man to 
charge of the campaign* to reaiat land-tax and for the non-eale of food-crop*. Hi* 
teak nbonld be to meet at ones, through a deputy if necessary, the active dements 
of the fire (Troop* mentioned in each district and to enthuse them with the baric idea 
of theae in «s ruction* and to coach then open the general ling of pro pagan diet and 
organisational activity. 

Propaganda. —The min line* of propaganda in the Tillage* ahould be :— 

(a) Political.— Since the 9th of August and the arrest of Gaadbni and other 
leader*, the British are declared usurpers. To pay land-tax to them is sin. 
Mother India, Gandbiji. the Congreas religion and all ’.that one prizes forbid 
tile peasantry to pay 'land-tax. 

ft) Currency — Collapse.—B ale of crop# or cattle for paper note* is a big 
gamble. Already paper Dole* are uDsble to buy even one-third of what they 
formerly used to and they may tooo become almost salaries*. The British 
Government j* to-day existing on the printing of paper-notes without gold or 
Hirer or other valuable*. Therefore convert jour savings into goods instead of 
cash. 

(e) Danger of Pood and Cloth Famine*— The British Military in and out of 
India ia using op our crop* and cattle and railway* and cloth. War and aerial 
bombing of cities ha* come oo our eastern frontier. All this will lead to food and 
doth famine. Therefore, to aril crops or cattle to-day ia to prepare for suicide 
to-morrow. 

(d) Organisation —From Swaraj Paochayat, arrange for barter inside the 
village and between one village and another. Develop handicrafts, particularly 
spinning and weaving. Have no dealings with anti-national revenue or police 
officers. Create nnity in the village itself and among groups of villages. 

(«) Break-up of communication*. —If roads and telegraphs and railways are 
put out of action or destroyed throughout the country, the British military wiU be 
defeated and India will be free and the peasantry will prosper. 

Emphasise these five points la your propaganda. Tell tile peasantry that to 
tell crops or cattle or to pay lsudtax ia iiu, gamble and suicide. 

Not a.—Attempt should be made to reach the appended appeals Of the A. L 
C. C. to (1) The Peasant* of India (2) The landlord* (3) The Money Lenders 
(4) Bevenue and Police Officers in the villages- These appeals should be spread as 
they are for tbe sake of uniformity of propaganda and because ofi the weight that 
the name of the A. I. C. C. would carry. Further appeals most be drafted oo the 
general line* indicated by the Provinces and the Districts themselves. 

APPENDIX VII 
"Thb Freedom Struggle Frost” 

1. The Struggle of Bevolt .—India is stirring as she has never stirred before. 
Bobbed of organisation and leadership, denied of guidance and planning, the people 
of our country have started their revolutionary march to freedom. There ia a 
ten sene** in the air—every section, every man and woman is deeply moved and feels 
impelled to action. Established authority it reeling under its impact, and ia 
striving to beat down the upheaval with desperate repression. There are foist 
hearts which are appalled, muddled beads that screech their condemnation, servile 
bodies that bend to crush this upsurge of spirit. Bat the lack of this outburst ia 
here. It ia the profonndeat fact o( recent history. 

2. The Mature o) the upheaval. —Undirected, uncontrolled and leader tree, the 
masses are surging, bearing swaying in their struggle for release. Every individual, 
every group is teting on its own, impelled by diverse motives, diverse ideals. 
In this lies st once tbe strength and the weakness of the movement. This strength 
Gandbiji invoked when be _ called oat to each Indian to feel free. That feeling 
•tinring in bis breast makes bim rise. The appeal ia to tbe individual direct; the 
response is of the individual direct. The medium _ of a party or organisational 
m achi ne become redundant. The active units in this battle are individual, not 
mass formation dependent for every move, on extraneous command. This feature 
invests tbe movement with a spontaneity, flexibility and deathlesenese. an elemental 
mod all-embracing quality which ia thrillingly unique in its national and Inter¬ 
national possibilities. Gsodbiii has given us a new technique in revolution. It ia 
ethically superior to all other method* ia that it eschew* collective massacre and 
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caUila the minimum of bloodshed. It i> a -weapon Of self-defence, eel f-ex press ion 
•ad iiberatioa of a people, not of territorial aggression or exploitation o! another. 
It la economical in resource* in that the enemy to fought, not with a colossal array 
of costly armour, but by paralysto ol ite organisation by individual resistance, it 
la a process of mass education on the moat extensive scale offering on Inherent 
guarantee of the permanence of Its achievement, in that it strengthens each 
individual participant by bringing to him a coneciousneaa of bis latent power and 
a realisation o( hie unity of interest with his fellow fighters. Unity to 
not to be looked for in a static formula of percentage, but is realisable only 
through' this dynamic struggle, while pursuing an obvious political objective, it 
simultaneously solves the problems of fear. Ignorance and disunity. In laying 
Stress on the common men and awakening him to power, it makes sure that he 
will be the centre round wblab the structure of the new stats will be raised. 

8. Tha need for plaits—There can be no doubt about the essential soundness of 
this technique. Whatever the opinion about its universal applicability for ail militant 
action, there can be no gainsaying that It is tbe only feasible method in the 
present circumstances of this country, But tho stress it lays on the individual, 
which is tbe secret of its uniquo efllcacy, to also the source of weakness one must 
most carefully guard. The individual to thrown on his own resources o! thought 
and action. How small these resources ore in a suppressed people wo know. 
There are some who would eternally postpone the struggle on that account, 
forgetting that it la only through struggle that they may enlarge these resources. 
But this limiting factor dictates the form which the struggle must take. The 
objective must be immediately appealing to the common man, because immediately 
satisfying vital Jack, (Sic) clearly defined, so as to he easily grasped by the 
meanest intelligence. The ultimate Issue, tbe final goal is perceived and main¬ 
tained aloft only by a sustained process of reasoning and must be allowed to 
emerge before the fighting ranks only Id careful stages, through a progressive 
series of secondary and immediate aims. The action demanded to cover each stage 
must be of the most direct and simplest kind. Else there wilt be perplexity and 
false maneauvrlngs and despair, Tha final goal of the struggle must be kept 
steadily in view of (by ?) some : the stagas to its attainment must be carefully eat 
by some. That is the task of planning, 

4 , The icope of planning, —Tbto movement Is decentralised, individualistic, 
anarchical, Tot because It is a movement and not an involuntary explosion of 
pent-np energy, it haa a direction, and Ito anarchy is deliberate and purposeful. 
The object of planning to to set the direction, inform and animate the participants 
with the purpose. But tbe scope of central direction and control In a movement 
of tbto atomistic character is strictly limited. The function of planning in tbto 
movement is threefold : It must furnish tbe ideological perspective at each stage; 
It mutt indicate the broad principles which will guide action ; and it must 
provide a general co-ordination of tbe efforts of groups mid individuals, by 
arranging contacts, dissemination of intelligence, suggesting avoidance of over¬ 
lapping or mutually conceiting actions. Central direction cannot attempt much 
more without destroying the elasticity and decentralised initiative which constitute 
the essential quality of this movement. Tho detailed application of the general 
principles in concrete acts and manoeuvres must bo loft to tbe primary lighting 
units. The movement will not conform to n uniform pattern in all areas for this 
reason. Its outward manifestation will exhibit os groat a variety as local problems 
and circumstances will vary. This infinite diversity of expression should be 
welcome. It is bowlidoring to the enemy and should be encouraged 
by worktng up and bringing to a bead the „ particular local grievance 
which is most acute in any area. It may be a shortage of foodgrains In one place, 
the exaction of rent-collector in another, the rofusal of permission to irrigate the 
fields in some other, the realisation of collective fines is still another. Each such 
problem to the focal point for the initiation of the movement in that area. Tho 
general plan will direct the search for such force ; point out wby our festering 
economic sores will be tbe most suitable starting points for local agitation, being 
tbe most deeply felt and tbe quickest, most natural and tho most unifying inciting 
agents for the local people ; explain how these issues can never be solved within 
the framework of the existing system ; and ns this understanding spreads and 
the agitation has reached a sufficient pitch, suggest tho precipitation of the next 
wider issues, taking tbe people forward to the next higher phase of the struggle. 

B, The machinery for niamring,— The machinery set up to undertake this 
planning must be suited to Its special and limitedipurpose. That purpose to, as 
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indicated already, to on (line the general policy and direction and to provide a toose 
and flexible co-ordination of the work of already established parties, group* and 
individual* to whom the widest discretion is to be left in carrying oat the day to 
day programme of the struggle. These are old organisations claiming the member- 
ahip ot disciplined bodies of men sad women, who hare been already working lor 
the subversion of the pretest order of things for a long time. They may have 
varying method* and varying creeds hot a* tong as they do not plan counter to 
the general direction of this movement, they will be welcome and will find a place. 
The Invitation matt be open even to individatlt in their own right es children of 
this country. This straggle 1* a total straggle in its present phase, the upsurge of 
a whole people. It Is not sectional, partisan, bat total and inclusive at this stage. 
Thedas* war may have to corns, bat that is not yet, not till after the riddance of 
foreign exploitation. It is arganhle that In the coarse of this straggle the shiit of 
forces will get power to the proletariat even In the process of overthrowing the 
foreign hod (? bold), the two vital phases being simultaneous, not successive. Be 
that os it may, this must be dear now that the organisation required for central 
guidance of tbe movement in its present stage is not the rigid organisation of an 
exclusive party professing a dogmatic creed and enforcing an iron discipline. We 
do not went to aet op a new party whieh must Immediately -come into conflict with 
existing parties and can only prevail by fighting and destroying them. What we 
oeed to aet np is a meeting place for parties and groups, a forum for discussion, a 
clearing house of Ideas where the greatest common measure of agreement on policy 
can be worked oat. What we need is a coming together of parties not their 
supereesiioo by a new body. What we need is a combination, a joint enterprise, a 
common stand. What we need is the Freedom Struggle Front, where every 
group, every party, every daw and section and every individual can find a place to 
fill without ft losing! their separate indentitiei. There are many revolutionary 
parries in the Bold. They differ to their methods, their traditions, their Bpecial 
experience of particular Imre of work j bnt there it little difference in the ultimate 
goal of their endeavours. Their organisation, discipline, resources, special talents and 
aptitudes for special tasks most be alt utilized. They can be all roped in on the 
common platform of the Freedom Struggle Front, and this can be done in tbe 
present phase of the struggle without calling upon them to renounce their immediate 
loyalties. To a much more limited extant, yet in some measure, the same is true 
of social groupings also. There ia no dare or Motion, no social or functional unit, 
which is not disaffected against the pretent State. Lot that discontent and frustra¬ 
tion in each iayer of society be exploited and nursed into a disruptive force. If the 
rich mill-owner or banker is willing to finance the revolution, let bis help be 
eagerly seized. He may be acting From calculated self-interest, desiring a freer Geld 
for his capital investments ; or as happens more often than rite text book communist 
witl think, he may be moved respite of himself by the partriolio change in the dr. In 
any case, the course Of development of the struggle which can only succeed through the 
people awakening to power, he must either identify this interest with that of the 
masses, or be submerged in the rising tide of their power. Let sot a virginly horror 
of outraging the dasa issues stand in the way of seeking and taking his help. Let 
him be roped in too. 

6. The Programme 0 / Action ,—There are as many battle fronts in this war as 
there are classes and sections and individuals waging it, and action on all fronts 
is simultaoeone. Bat the most extensive and significant field of work lies in the 
country-side, where onr peasantry offers the biggest reserve of man-power and where 
village economy is threatened with imminent break down. Let peasant representa¬ 
tives in the villages be approached by oar central agents. The agents themselves 
mast be selected from tried workers of existing organisations and parties, some now 
disbanded by law, such as the Spinners’ Association, some still eountenanced-openly, 
such aa the KrisUak-Projas, who bare already established connections in the 
interior. Let them select the initial targets for aBsault in each village or group of 
villages. Let the riling and simmering discontent against these immediate grie¬ 
vances be churned up into an angry ferment ; first, through informal discussions, 
then through open meetings, all the while attempting to relate the immediate 
problems to wider and bigger issues in simple,- understandable terms. Open conflict 
with authority should be avoided at this stage by representing the agitation as a 
lawful demand for economic concession*. As soon as the discontent has crystallized 
to some extent, orderly bnt confident processions should be organised, for its 
collective representation before the local authorities. On their failure to redress, 
which ia inevitable, the more extreme and militant spokesmen of tho peasants should 
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be helped to tike the lead and prepare the man for direct action ; by organised and 
orderly seizure of stocks of essential goods ; by refraining payment of rents and 
debts ; by refusing to part with crops ; by Ignoring court processes for distraint 
and refusing to attend or bid at sales : by taking possession of the machinery of 
local administration, such as Union Boards, Chowkios, Thanes, and running it 
themselves : by setting up new machinery where necessary. If the developments 
can bo fairly synchronised in a number of areas from the centre,—and to a great 
extent this will be helped by the natural infcctiooBness of the process,—the forces 
of the State will be helpless to check this progress, the disturbances will be too 
widespread and scattered. The police and military may advance on one village 
and reduce it to ashes. But their flanks and rear and front will be constantly 
harassed, their communications wilt be constantly cut off, their food supplies will be 
precarious, The tactical plan of defence for the villagers wilt be to isolate tbeir 
area, organize scouts to give warning of the enemy’s approach, retire and disperse 
before its advance and return like the tide when the enemy must presently withdraw, 
haling nothing to do and little to subsist on. The suffering of the villagers will be 

S eat But the stakes are also high. If they have been made to realise these at 
e outset, if they know that the alternative Is Inaction and suffering no less, if 
they have been trained what to expect and do, then this Buffering will not break 
them, then each time they will return to their razed villages with a grimmer 
determination of spirit, on increased bitterness of heart. And the nows of happenings 
in other villages, other districts must filter through to fortify their resolve. 

?. Other front/.—Via hove a better organisation and greater experience of 
work among industrial labour. Here also unrest must be brought to a head cut 
Immediate economic issues. The sitnation will be directly helped by the campaign 
In the villages which will dry up the sources of food supply and raw materials to 
the urban and industrial areas. Dearness allowances can never keep pace with 
prices, which will soar higher with a progressive inflation of the currency. Price 
control will show up os the senseless deception it is. Strikes should be easy to 
organise in this contest. Propaganda should be meanwhile pressed home on the 
capitalist front, appealing to this class on emotional patriotic grounds to view the 
■trike programme with favour. The bourgeoisie must be exhorted to keep up 
political discontent at high pressure, 'declasse* members of the petit bourgeois 
sections must be recruited to lead militant demonstration of students and labourers. 
The Indian officialdom should bo approached for secret contributions in money 
and information and sabotage of vital processes of the administration. The precise 
points and methods of attack must be loft to their qwd decision in this os in other 
cases, bat countless illustrations can be cited and innumerable opportunities dis¬ 
covered once the genera! lines of our movement are clearly grasped. That general 
analysis of the struggle 'should be made known in evory suitable case, 

8. Adminietralive Tasks, —The training of workers ; the issue of leaflets, news 
sheets, slogans : the organisation of contacts ; the raking of funds frequent 
reviews of progress; issue of directions to the fighting line. These are the urgent 
administrative problems of the Freedom Struggle Front. Help is pouring In 
from all sides. The tasks will be done. But in administration, as in programme, 
the greatest decentralisation should be provided for, In that, rather than in 
secrecy for which the scope is strictly limited in a movement of tins character, lies 
the biggest safeguard against its suppression, 

APPENDIX VIII 
AS APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 
Independence Day, tilth January ISiS 

To»day is the 2flth January. Twelve years ago on this day we took the vow 
of freedom, and since then every yeor wo have renewed that solemn pledge. These 
twelve years have been years of travail and suffering, and every Independence Day 
has brought ns Dearer our goal. This day, however, on wbloh we are privileged to 
live—January 26th. 1043—is different from all snob dates that have gone before. 
The battle of freedom which began twelve years ago has now reached its climax and 
shall soon reach tta end. Beginning with Satyasrah sod disobedience of specific 
laws we are now in the midst of total revolution. It 1 b not this or that law of the 
foreign power that we defy but that power as a whole. It is not Ibis or that Consti- 
tutioBthat we demand, but total withdrawal of the Imperialist aggressor. 

Therefore, the pledge that we take to-day must bo different from that pledges 
We have taken before. Our only pledge to-day eaa be to make 1943 the last year 
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of our nation*! slavery. On Anguat 8, tact year we declared ourselve* as free people 
trot the enemy i* still is our midst and ia trying by fascist terror to crash our will 
to freedom. We mast, therefore, row to-day that before January 26 come round 
again we shall be a free people, and on the Government House in Delhi, all Govern¬ 
ment Houses and ail our house* in the country shall fly sot the arrogant British 
flag but the proud flag of the Republic of India. Every section of the people most 
therefore pledge to-day to discharge its duty to the Nation and pi ay its appropriate 
part in the National Revolution. 

_ Therefore in the name of the Indian Nation a Congress and the Republic of 
India, which la being born lo-d*y, we appeal:— 

To the Peat ante. 

To pay oo taxes or revenues to the British usurpers. 

To pay oo renta to the landlords whor pay revenues to the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

To establish Swaraj Pane hay at* In their village*. 

To boycott Law Courts and to settle their disputes hi psnehayate. 

To sell no crop or cattle. 

To keep do paper money and to deal through barter. * - j. 

To form Goenll* Bonds. 

To the svrkert, — In factories, railways, is mines and elsewhere. 

To strike work. 

To slacken production. 

, To sabotage. 

To organise and fight for wages and cheap food. 

Cloth and tiie right to strike. 

To form Guerilla Bands. 

To Student! 

To leave schools and colleges. 

To enrol aa soldiers of revolution. 

To form Guerilla Bands. 

To form vacation brigades. 

To Businetrmen. 

To cease business with Englishmen. 

To withdraw deposit* from Imperial and other British banka. 

To subscribe to "Swaraj Karax’’. 

To the Armed Porcet. 

To taka prescribed oath of allegiance to the republic. 

To refuse to be used against their own countrymen. 

To vow to rise against the British usurper* oa the command of the congress. 

To the Police and other Government servants to refute to be uted against 
the national revolution. 

To every body. 

To help in every big and small way to destroy the usurper authority and to 
establish the Republic of India. 

To Raise the slogans of "Inqntlab andabad.” 

“Ka range Ya Sfarenge” and -'Aogrezon ko aikalo”. 

At 8 A. it. and 9 P. it. everyday. 

Central Directorate 
All India Congress Committee. 

APPENDIX IX 

“To six Fighters fob Freedom” 

Revolutionary greetings * 

Comrades, 

Let me first of all offer yon and those comrade* who hare been made prisoners 
of war my heartiest congratulation on the magnificent battle already given to the 
enemy. Nothing like it ever happened or was expected to happen in thin our long 
suffering ami suppressed country. It truly was the “Open Rebellion” envisaged 
by our incomparable leader Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Rebellion, so doubt, seems to hare been suppressed for the moment. But 
I bops yon will agree with me that it has been suppressed only for the moment. 
This should cause ns oo surprise. As a matter of fact, had tbe very first assault 
been successful and had it completely crushed imperialism, that in reality would 
have been a matter of surprise. The very fact that (he enemy himself has admitted 
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that the Rebellion oarae pretty near destroying his power, shows how successful was 
the first phase of our Notional Revolution. 

And how was the first phase suppressed f Was it tho Military power of the 
enemy, his unmitigated reign of goondaiem, looting, arson and murder that did the 
job T No. It is wrong to consider the "Revolt” os having been ‘'suppressed”. 
The history of oil Revolutions shows that a Revolution Is not an event. It is a 
phage, a social procesB. And daring the Evolution of a Revolution, tides and ebbs 
are normal. Our Revolution is at present going throngh the period of low water, so 
soon rather than rise to higher heights ana go from Victory to Victory, not because 
the superior physical force of the Imperialist aggressors intervened, bat because of 
two important reasons. 

Firstly there was no efficient organieatitm (of) the national Revolutionary forces 
that could lunation (and) give effective load to tho might; forces that were reteased. 
The Congress, though a gToat organisation, was not tuned to the pitch to which the 
Revolution was to rise. The lack of organisation was so considerable that even 
important Congressmen were not aware of toe progress of the Revolt, and till late 
in course of tho rising it reranlned a matter of debate in many Congress quarters 
whether what the people were doing was really in accordance with tho Congress 
programme. In the same connection should be mentioned the regrettable fact that 
quite a considerable numbor of influential Congressmen failed to attune their mental 
attitude to spirit of this “Inst fight for Freedom’’, Tho earnestness, tho urgency, 
the determination that marked the attitude of leaden like Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad or Sardar Patel failed to refieot in the minds and hearts of /ell 
congress leaders. 

Secondly, after the first phase of Use Rising was over there was so further 
programme placed before tho people, Alto they had completely destroyed the 
British’ Raj in tbsir areas, the people considered their task fulfilled, and went 
back to their homos not knowing what more to do. Nor was it their fault. The 
failure was ours; we should have supplied them with a programme for the next 
phase. When this was not done, the Revolt came to a standstill and the phase 
of the obb began. This situation woe oreated many days before the British 
soldiers arrived in sufficient numbers to push back yet further the receding works 
of the revolt. What programme should hovo been placed before the people in the 
second phase ? The answer is suggested by the nature of Revolutions. A 
Revolution is not only a destructive process, it is at the same time a great 
constructive force. No Revolution could succeed if it only destroyed. If it should 
survive. It must create an authority to raplaao the one it has destroyed. Our 
Revolution too having accomplished over large territories of tho country the 
negative task of destruction, called for a positive programme, Tho people who 
destroyed tho objects and means of administration of the foreign powor and drove 
away its agents should have set up in their areas their own units of Revolutionary 
Government end created their own police and militia. Had this bean done, it 
would have released such an unprecedented volume of energy and opened up 
such e vast field for constructive work that the waves of tho Revolution would 
have mounted higher and higher till—If the rising was countrywide—the 
Imperialist power bad been broken and tho people had seized supreme authority 
throughout the land. 

The lack of efficient organisation and of a complete programme of National 
Revolution : these ware two causes of the downward course of the firet phase of 
the present Revolution, 

The question now Is what ore onr present tasks ? First, to banish all 
depression from our minds and those of the people, and create an atmosphere 
of joy Instead at the success achieved end of hope for success in the future. 

gfcond, wo must keep steadfastly before our minds and of the people the 
nature of this Revolution. It is our last fight for freedom, Gor objective can, 
therefore, be nothing but victory. Thera can be no half way houses. The efforts 
that men tike Kajagopaluchari are making for the establishment of National 
government are not only fruitless but positively harmful In es much as they distract 
public attention from the real issue. There is no compromise between tbe 
slogans of Quit India end of a "national government.” Those who are running 
after the slogan of Congress-League unity ore merely serving the ends of 
imperialist propaganda* It is not the look of unity that is obstructing the forma- 
u°n or a national government bat tho natural unwillingness of Imperialism to 
liquidate itself* Mr* Churchill left no manner of doubt about it, when he 
declared recently that ho had not assumed tho office of tho king’s first minister 
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to preside over the liquidation of the Empire. He would he ■ foolish student 
of society indeed who expected empire* to wither aw*y of their own accord. Those 
erstwhile “revolutionaries" who ere attempting today to wish sway the Indian 
Empire by the cataclysmic force of h amble memorials are making of them selves 
the most pitiable fools of history. 

It is not the unity of all the Important dement* in Indian life, to quote the 
imperialist jargon, that ia the need of the hoar but the unity of all the national 
revolutionary forces. And these are already united' under foe fo of foe Congress. 
Unity between the League and foe Coupes* doe* not foreshadow foe growth of 
these forces, but their absolute relation, for foe League ran not conceivably tread 
the path of revolution and freedom. 

The complete overthrow of imperialism, then, is our objective and we must 
keep this steadfastly in view. There can be no compromise on this issue. Other 
we win or we lose. And lose we «hall not Not only because we are determined 
ceaselessly to work for victory, but also because powerful world forces are drawing 
foe doom of imperialism tad fascism ever nearer and nearer. * Do not believe that 
the formal reaults of this war settled laboriously at foe Feace Conference would 
settle the fate of foe post-war world. War is a strange alchemist and in Ha 
hidden chambers are such forces and powers brewed ana distilled that they tear 
down the plans of the victorious and vanquished alike. No peace conference at the 
end of the last war decided that four mighty empires of Europe and Asia should 
tell into dust—foe Russian, foe German, the Austrian and Ottoman. Nor, was 
the Russian, the German, foe Turkish Revolution, decreed by Lloyd George; 
Clemenceau or Wilson. 

Throughout the world where men are fighting, dying and suffering today, foe 
alchemist is at work, just as he is in India, where he has already let loose a mighty 
social upheaval. Neither Churchill nor Roosevelt, neither Hitler nor Tojo will 
determine the fate of the world at the end of this war. It is force such as we 
represent that will fulfil that historic task. Can we doubt that revolutionary 
forces are stirring everywhere ? Can we believe that millions of people are under¬ 
going unutterable suffering without a thought for the future ? Can we believe 
that millions are satisfied with the lies that their rulers daily feed them with. No, 
it cannot be so. 

Having therefore definitely fixed our '.vision on foe goal of total victory, we 
have to march ahead. What concretely must we do ? What doea a general do 
when he Ioscb or wins a battle ? He consolidates and prepares for the next battle ? 
Rommel stopped at El Alamein after this great victory to consolidate and prepare. 
Alexander too prepared and he turned his serious defeat into a resounding victory. 
Ours was not even a defeat. We really won the first round of foe fight in as 
much as our large territories of foe country foe civil rule of the British aggressor 
was completely uprooted. The muses have now learnt from experience that the 
imposing edifice of the police and magistracy and law courts ana prisons which 
goes by the name of British Raj is but a house of cards when they hurl against 
either collective power. This lesson is not likely to be forgotten and it constitute* 
the starting point for foe next offensive. 

Our third and most important task then at foe present moment is to prepare 
for foe next major offensive. Perhaps organisation, discipline ourselves—these are 
our present watch-words. 

The next offensive f When do we expect to launch foe next offensive f Some 
people think that foe masses will not rise again for foe next five or six years. The 
estimate might be true of peace time but it does not hold good for a stormy war- 
torn world of fast moving events. The savage tyrannies of the British fascists—foe 
Innlifogows, tile Halteto, foe Stewarte and foe myriads of others and theirs base 
Indian lackeys—may have compelled the people to lie low for the present, but 
they have nowhere converted them into friends of the oppressors. Tire whole country 
side, where this British type of Nam Hell was let loose, is seething with the most 
intense discontent, anger and thirst for revenge. The people have merely to under¬ 
stand that powerful preparations are afoot to take courage again and to ester tire 
plans and schemes of foe next offensive with active, co-ordinated and disciplined 
work ; it would be wholly favourable for foe next assault. International events may 
come to oar aid. Then there is Gandhiji's ever impending fast unto death, a 
constant reminder to us and to foe people not to slacken, not to waver, not to 
rest on the oars. 

The question of tire next offensive is linked up with foe question of foe positive 
task of tire Revolution—« a, the establishment of the unite of foe Revolutionary 

29 ’ 
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governments. With the latter question is bound up the question of violence and 
nsnintoin(od) *nnod forces. I wish, therefore, to place before you my view on this 
aumtion, as to my mind it affect* vitally the future of our Revolution. 

First of all, I feel I must Bay a few words about the noise the British authorities 
have made about the violence committed In the course of this revolution. There was 
some violence indeed under extreme provocation, but it was remarkably little as 
compared with the magnitude of the rising and the staggering manifestation of 
individual and collective non-violence. It is not realised, perhaps that thousands 
of British and Indian employees of the foreign power wore for some days literally at 
the mercy of the masses, who took compassion on their foes and spared them their 
Jives and property. And what of the cool, sublime courage of those thousands of 
young and old who received the enemy's bullets on their chests with the flog revolu¬ 
tion Tn their hands and Tnqiab Zindabad” on their lips ? Have the British a word 
of praise for this godly courage f , 

Iu any case is it not remarkable that the British power which is soaked in vio¬ 
lence, whioh is based on violence, which dally commits the most pitiless forms of 
violence, which grinds down millions of people and sticks their life-blood should moke 
•0 much noise about the violence that others commit f How are the British con¬ 
cerned with what weapons wo choose to fight them with'f Have they pledged non¬ 
violence if the rebels adhere to it? Have they not already shot down thousands 
of our non-violent soldiers ? Whatever weapons we use the British have only bullets 
for us and looting and rape and arson. Bo let them keep quiet as to how we fight 
them, it is our business entirely to decide that. 

Coming to the question as it allecte us, I would first remind you of the 
difference between Gandhiji’s views on non-violence and thoeq of the working 
Committee end the A. I. 0. 0. Gandhiji is in no event prepared to depart from non¬ 
violence. With him it is a question of faith and life-principle. Not so with the 
Congress. /Then Congress has stated repeatedly during thiB war that if India became 
free, or even if a national government were sot up, it would be prepared to resist 
aggression with arms. But, if we are prepared to fight Japan and Germany with 
nrms, why must we refuse to fight Britain in the same manner ? The only possible 
answer can be that the Congress in power could have an army, whereas the Congress 
in wilderness has none. But supposing a revolutionary army were created or if the 
present Indian army or a part of it rebel, would it not be inconsistent for us first 
to ask the army to rebel and then ask the rebels to ley down arms and face British 
bullets with bared idlest ? 

My own interpretation of the Congress position—not Gandhiji’s—is clear and 
definite. Congress is prepared to fight aggression violently If the country became 
independent. Well, we have declared ourselves independent, and also named Britain 
ns an aggressive power; wo are, therefore, justified within the terms of the Bombay 
resolution itself to fight Britain with arms. If this does not accord with Gandhiji’s 
principles that i( not my fault. The Working Committoo and the A. I. O. O, 
themselves have chosen to differ from Gandhiji and to reject his conception of non¬ 
violence as applied to the war. Nor was Gandhiji allowed by the British power to 
lead and shape this resolution ; so, In following interpretation wo should in no manner 
be false to him. We should only be discharging onr duties in tho light of our own 
reason. As far as I am concerned, I feel that I should be completely justified as an 
honest Congressman, without in any manner intruding my socialism upon the 
question, in repelling tho British aggression with arms, 

I should add that I have no hesitation in admitting that non-violence of the 
brave, if practised on a sufficiently large scale,(would make violence unnecessary, but 
where snob non-violence is absent, I should not allow, cowardice, clothed in Bhastric 
subtleties, to block the development of this revolution and lead to its failure. 

With the implication of the last phase of the revolution clear io.our minds, tve 
have to prepare, organise, and discipline our forces. In everything we do, we have 
constantly to bear in mind that our* ia not to be merely a conspiratorial action. It 
is total revolt of the masses that is our objective. So, along with our immense 
technical work, we must do intensive work among the masses—peasants in the 
villages and the workers in the factories, mines, railways and elsewhere. We must 
do ceaseless propaganda among them and help them ia their present difficulties, 
organise them to fight for their present demands, recruit from them selected soldiers 
for onr various activities and train them technically and politically. With training 
• few may succeed where thousands failed before. In every fiska end taluka ana 
thans, In every considerable factory and workshop or other industrial centres, we 
must have a bead of militants, mentally and materially equipped for the next risiog. 
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Then there !■ oar work in the Indian Arms <ntd the unices. There is agita¬ 
tion*! and demonstrative work. There is work in the schools sod college* and in the 
market place. There is the work is the Native States and on the frontiers of India. It is 
not possible for me here to describe our preparations more concretely. Let it suffice 
to say that there is tremendous work to be done and work for every one. Mach 
Is being done at present, bnt vastly more remains to be done. 

Who bnt jonth can accomplish all this t la it too much to hope that oar stu¬ 
dents who have set each a brilliant record already will follow up their achievements 
and vindicate the promise they have given T It is for the students themselves to 
anawar. 

1 should make it clear that preparation does sot mean that fighting entirely 
ceases for the moment. No “Skinnisbes”, "frontier activities”, “minor clashes'", 
“sniping", "patrolling’'—*11 this moat go on. These are in themselves * preparation 
for the offensive. . 

With fall confidence in the people and devotion to the cause, let ns. then, march 
ahead. Let onr steps be firm, oar hearts resolute and onr vision nndimmed. The 




of oar own doable and disputes, inaction and faithlessness, obscure that atm and * 
drown o* to oar self-created darkness. 

In the end, comrades. I should like to say that it has made me inexpressibly 
happy and proud to be able once again to place my services at year disposal. In 
serving you, the last words of onr leader, "do or die” shall be my guiding star, 
yonr co-operation my strength and your command my pleasure, 
tiomewbeie in India. 

B. JAI PRAKASH. 


APPENDIX X v 1, 

Ur. QandhCs last message 

Every man is free to go to the fullest length under Ahimta by complete dead¬ 
lock, strikes and all other non-violent means. Satyagrahis should go out to die and 
pot to live. It is only when individuals go out to seek and face death that the 
Nation will survive. Karenge Ta Marenge. (We shall do or die). 

APPENDIX XI 

I. Instructions from the ALL INDIA CONGBES8 COMMITTEE to the Provincial 
Congress Committees and others 

Our chief task is to keep up the enthusiasm witnessed in urban India on the 
day of the arrest of Gsodhtp and other leaders and to organise it along positive 
lines and, at the same time, to work op rural India to a similar pitch of activity 
with a view to make the culminating point of onr struggle simultaneous in all the 
coantry. The essential consideration is time. Not only that we have to show what 
we are worth within two or four weeks, for else. Gsndbiji might resort to a fast, 
bnt that our rural and urban movements should be so coordinated and timed together 
that the Government may not already ham crashed the one before the other is 
ready to meet with the same fate. ' 

Rural India .—The village population should be encouraged to declare at public 
meetings and elsewhere that they are free and that the laws, taxation and police and 
other arrangements of a foreign government no longer bind them. The beginning 


most soon develop to freedom and fraternity processions marching from one village 
to another. All this is intended to lad to the bigger meeting of any ten and twenty 
villages, where .the declaration of freedom and unity is raterated. Nevertheless 
this propagandist and agitational activity must be given a positive programme and 
definite direction, or else it will fizzle oat. Such a positive direction cannot be 
one of no-rent or no-tax campaign except as agitation, for the month for rent col¬ 
lection is yet far off. Nor can it be merely of educative agitation in respect of food- 
shortage, currency inflation, price control and the like. All this must be done 
together with the declaration of freedom, in order to rouse the people. Once the 
people are reused, and even while they are roused, their energies must be given a 
definite task. In the present circumstances, this emu be nothing else than the non¬ 
violent raids of thousands of people on the symbols and centres of British authority, 
the Thants.and the Tehsils. These must be put oat of action. The police and 
other government servants should be invited, in the first instance, to accent tha 



authority of the people or, Ur their refusal to do ao, should he dispossessed both of 
their weapons and their governmental positions. It ie essential to remember (1) 
that euch raids should take place in the beat awakened and organised two or three 
Tehatla or any one district and oare should be taken not to select such areas in 
which there is friotioa of an; kind, (2) that not onl; mast these raids be timed 
together in the same district but throughout the province, or, at least In the majority 
of the districts where the Congress message has reached best. The culminating point 
of these raids will be reached when the spontaneously awakened but organised 
energies of the people in their thousands raid the district headquarters. The 
government machinery will then not only be paralysed but shattered. Either at 
this moment, or in the process while this Is taking place, a parallel authority of the 
people will be formed. This will be the beginning of the Free Indian States. It 
is also necessary to remember that efforts should be made to time together, gs far 
as possible, the paralysis of the existing government machinery in all provinces. 
The climax of this paralysis should be designed to; reach in four weeks from now ; 
or. s little earlier or a little later. There eon of course be no rigidity. 

It is needless to say that between their declaration of Freedom end their 
attempt to put the existing administrative machinery out of action, the people must 
have completed their disobedience of all political and general laws of the government, 
with which we are in disagreement. They must, for inetanae, start manufacturing 
salt at their will, disobeying evacuation and other orders, refural to appear in law 


courts. .< 

Certain problems of (11 cadres to organise this work, (8) dislocation of govern¬ 
ment communications arise. This will be treated separately. Moreover all attempts 
at violence must be seriously discountenanced and this problem will be treated 
more thoroughly in an examination of our relations with government servants. 

The instructions in succession, therefore, are:— 

(1) Get everyone of our seven lakhs villages to organise meetings of declara¬ 
tion of freedom. 

, <2) Organise freedom and fraternity marches from one village to another. 

(3) Disobey government authority and laws specially D. I. R, and engage 
in positive activity such as formation of people’s executive and manufacture of salt 
and cessation of recruitment and war contributions. • 

(4) Put Thanas and Tehslls and, later, district headquarters oat of action 

through non-violence. , 

(5) Arrange completion of this programme in four weeks or thereabout. 
We must, however, be alert and careful that we do not fall behind the temper 
of the people. 

Urban India .—From reports obtained of happenings in Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Allahabad, Calcutta and elsewhere on the day of Gandhiji’s arrest, and even later, 
it is obvious that the people are highly excited. The enormous oiowd in Shivaji 
Park where Gandhiii was to have spoken stood over dozen repeated attempts to 
tear-gas it. There have been hundreds of lathi charges and quite frequent 
firings. The people appear to stand all this well bat extreme care should be taken 
(1) to maintain the spirit of resistance, (8) to further strengthen it so that, even in 
the event of firings, a determined band of men and women at any rate should not 


ran away. 

. '. The instructions are as follows :— 

(1) To canalise the spontaneous outbursts of tbe people, an organised form 
should be given to it. An authoritative coll for a general strike till Qandhiji and 
Other leaders are back among us throughout tbe country is hereby given and in tbe 
first twenty cities of India effect should be to make ft complete. 

(a) Colleges _ and Universities must olo*a indefinitely till freedom is won 
and Qandhi]t is back among us. The striking students will (1) lead tbe demons¬ 
trative action In the towns or (2) go Into the villages to further our four-week’s 


programme. 

(6) All general offices, such as whole-sale trade, bonks and other establish¬ 
ments _mnet close and their clerical personnel brought out. Retail shops with ths 
exception of foods and similar provisions must also be persuaded to close. 

. («) Stoppage of work in manufacturing industries such as textile and engt- 
d coring should bo completed la the course of the ind e finite genera) strike and 
the workers brought out. 

(2) Effort* should be made to reach the workers and clerical staff in the 
transport industry such as railways and docks and in the government agencies 
took as posts and telephone* and radio and in the eleoincity producing and 
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diatributiog plant*, while the general strike in other sphere is maturing;. When 
the culminating pout of the general strike is reached, say three or four weds 
from now, the call to strike should be given to this other category of workers, 
and clerks, 

(3) Care should be taken to aee that the climax of the movement both In 
rural and urban India la reached in four weeks from now. 

(4) Appropriate appeals should be made to every class of our population, 
workers in the manufacturing industries, worker* In the Iran sport and government 
concern*, clerical staff all round. Undent*, retail dealer* through leaflets issued 
daily, differing in tone and directions to consonance with our needs and the differing 
situation, and through meetings and processions in hundreds and thousands all 
over the town and bigger demonstration* whoever possible, reiterating the 
declaration of freedom. 

There ia pre-eminently the problem of cadre*, determined bands of men and 
women, who will lead oar revolution, through it* various stage* of success. Appa¬ 
rently this is an enormous problem and we may flinch at the great task we have 
aet before ua and the inadequacy of onr organisation. But nowhere was it more 
true than today that a revolution provides its own leadership. Moreover, the cadres 
are already there, if only we make use of them. In addition to the thousands of 
trained Congress workers who cannot all be clapped np in a day, nor even in a fort¬ 
night if they choose to work rather than to court arrest, there will be the hundreds 
of thousand* of atiikiog students, workers and clerks, particularly students. Upon 
there we can draw for our rural and urban work according to their talents and taste. 

There is also the problem of the technical work of onr revolution. Two things 
must be borne in mind. (1) These activities should never be looked upon as in¬ 
dependent. They must in every event be subordinate to a mare action. (2) None 
of our activities should be such as to endanger human life, whether Indian or 
British, and warnings should always be issued. 

Again, how shall we infuse in our people the determination to face firings and 
yet not to retaliate in kind. In the earlier stages, hundreds will have to be ready 
to die. but when that is done, the mid will not be far off when considerable sections 
of the military and the police refuse to shoot or when, after the necessary non¬ 
violent strength is acquired, the people start disarming the government forces 
without kilting the personnel. The organisation of non-violence is pre-eminently 
the question of a thousand or to self-chosen martyrs in all the country. 

In this connection appeals should be] made to the military sod the police 
through leaflets and personal approaches and have encounters in the midst of an 
awkward situation. Indiana among government forces should, in the first Instance, 
be asked to regard themselves aa free men and to refuse to admit to foreign 
authority and to come over to the Indian revolution. If they cannot do this, they 
should in the second instance be asked not to shoot their own defenceless people 
fighting for their freedom as much aa their own. Appeals not to shoot may also he 
addressed to British and American soldiers, although the emphasis here will not be 
a national freedom but on human freedom and peace all over the world. 

DO OB DIE 

We will die. Great Leader, but 

We will also d<n 

We will free Gandhiii before he fasts. 

LONG LIVE THE FREE STATE OF INDIA. 

Duplicate and Distribute. 

II.—All India Congress Committee: To Students ■> •' • 

At the A. I. C. C. meeting in Bombay Gandhiii in bis parting message to tits 
nation issued an appeal to the etndente to take their rightful share in the straggle. 
The appeal was beard by the students of Bombay and we have no doubt it has also 
somehow reached the ears of students in other parte of the country. The struggle 
has started. The response of the nation on the very first day has been splendid. 
All classes of people threw themselves Into the fight, butfeone perhaps took a braver 
and more glorious part than onr student community. Moat of the Congress leaders 
everywhere having been picked up, the students stepped into the gaps and assumed 
the leadership of the campai gn. Our students are the rightful successors to onr 
leaders behind the prison bars. We need intelligence, skill, judgment, earnestness 
and capacity for suffering among those whose privilege it will be to cosduot the 
struggle sad all these qualities our students possess. It is the task of the students 
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to keep the fire* burning, to carry on end intensify the struggle, to reach the 
Congress message to all our countrymen whether in urban, and rural areas. Here 
is a bare outline of what they can do. . _ . 

(1) All students above sixteen should leave their schools, colleges and Untver- 
sltiea. They cannot carry on the studies and the Great Revolution simultaneously. 
Colleges and Universities must close down by the students voluntarily withdrawing 
bom them. Let them remember that the fight we are in 1 b not a long drawn out 
agony. We are resolved to make it a short and swift revolution. We bBve there¬ 
fore to bring to it otter desperation born of the unconquerable will to DO, OB DIE. 
If the students ate possessed of this spirit they will infect the whole nation with it. 
They cannot have this revolutionary spirit unless they burn their s boats, leave the 
colleges and fling themselves wholeheartedly into the fight. 

(2) Our fight will be waged on two fronts—Rural and Urban. The students 
have a decisive part to play on both the fronts. Complete paralysis of the adminis¬ 
trative machinery in all its branches is the objective of the struggle. The forces of 
law and order which are being used to lathi charge and tear-gas people into sub¬ 
mission to be paralysed by all non-violent .means, the courts of law set up to 
administer laws made by the Imperialist Government to suppress our people to be 
rendered fanctionless, stoppage of work in manufacturing industries till our goal 
is reached. Communication, which to-day instead of being public utility, services 
are used to throttle us to be pat out of use without causing hurt to life, to give a 
few Instances of what we need to do if our struggle is to succeed in the contempla¬ 
ted period of rime. It will be the task of students, as leaders of this struggle, to 
canalise the energy and enthusiasm of the people and divert it into fruitful channels. 
The revolutionary spirit must be kept up by all non-violent ways open 
to them. 

< Ours Is a vast country. The message of the Congress has to roach each:village 
and each hamlet. The rural India has to be roused into a spirit of open rebellion 

and who will do this if not the students. Such among them as are suited for this 

work should singly or in parties visit the rural oreas and deliver the message. Only 
the message has to be delivered and explained and the people will do the rest. They 
have to be told that the British Raj is no more and they have to take stepB to 

establish the Raj of the people. Let the people combine end take steps to 

establish the Raj of the people. Let the people combine and take the administration 
of tbs villages into their hands. This must inevitably involve disobedience of 
orders received from officials high or low. There shall ba complete non-co-operation 
with the alien administration. There mutt bb utmost harmony and unity among 
the people if our revolution is to succeed in the minimum time. The disappearance 
of the existing apparatus of administration should synchronise with the establish¬ 
ment of our own Raj in each village and Tehsil. The Raj will have behind it the 
united will and strength of the people. 

(3) We must remember that non-violence is the basis of our struggle. 
Activities wbioh tend in the direction of violence should be discouraged. Disciplined 
non-violence on a mass scale will generate in us over growing strength and power. 
For purely practical considerations non-violence should be adhered to even under 
circumstances of the gravest provocation. At all events care should be taken to 
avoid ell danger to life. Violence is self-destructive. Nothing will be more 
conducive to tbe success of the struggle than that our people remain non-violent 
while violence rages round them. Acts of non-violenee, bravery, readiness to face 
death without retaliation disarm our opponents and win popular sympathy for our 
cause. The struggle is hardly two days old and yet we have reports of many 
soldiers and military officers resigning from the servieg. This is largely the outcome 
of the appeal that our voluntary suffering without retaliation makes to them. It ia 
heartening to note that our people have remained predominantly non-violent even 
in the face of Indecent end Indiscriminate violence. They have endured the lathi 
charges and firings as non-violent soldiers are expected to do. 

C4) Tbe Government has suppressed all existing channels of publicity. It Is 
for the^studenle to explore fresh avenues. They have skill and resourcefulness 
enough to reach all relevant news about the movement to the people. Let them 
organise an information bureau. Tlie instructions that reach them from tbe A. I. 
C. C. and other authoritative quarters should be broadcast to the people. They 
may print bulletins and leaflets of their own and distribute them ia thousands 
among the people in the language or languages of the province as also in English. 
A group of students should be especially appointed for the publicity work. 

(5) While the work of preparing bulletins and leaflets is to he entrusted to 
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one group of students, another gro u p , t mdt larger one. show Id be charg e d with 
the work of diatribaliog them among all elaaaes of people. 

( 6 ) We bare to approach all el»«*ea of people, the labourer*, mil I-owners, the 
clerical petaosod In the various services, the merchant*, the petty bidet*, the 
police, the military and ao on. Student* hare to maintain clone and constant 
contacts with them. Their contacts with the police and the military can be 
especially racial- There is a large and growing element in the police and military 

aerncea which i* friendly and sympathetic to the Co m.rt.Bi We hare to plead 
with them, wherever we hod them to play the part worthy of them in die Great 
Fight- A soldier's doty is to protect the people and fight sad if need be lay down his 
life ftw a good cause, ft cannot be the data of an Indian soldier to help in patting down 
his own people struggling for their birth-right of freedom. Oar earnest pleadings 
coo pled with the event* that are happening from day to day cannot bat have * 
salutary efleet on the mind* of oar countrymen in the military and the police services. 
The American and other soldiers should also be approached, lion about them 
separately. 

(7) Procession* and meetings should form a daily feature of oar straggle. In 
big towns meetings may be held in different localities on different days. Besides 
speeches .there should be a liberal distribution of printed literature among the 
audience. Initiative in organising meetings etc. should be taken by students. 

(S> Paper or metallic Radges beating suitable mottos such as "DO OR DIE" 
should be dumbo ted in thousand* among the people. 

<9) It is oar firm hope and belief that the present struggle will bring ns 
commons] harmony. The three days of struggle hare brought as abundant evidence 
of growing fra tern us tine among Hindus, Muslima, Christiana. S ikhs and Others. 
Nowhere ta this fraterniaatioo more in evidence than among students. We see this 
in strikes, pro cessi on*, meetings and other activities. Common suffering, common 
devotion to the cause of liberty have abolished all commons! distinctions. Let it 
be the proud privilege of a student to be the agent of a common*! harmony. 
Student*. Hindu, Muslim, Christian and others, should lay their bead* together and 
find not way* and means of cementing the unity that is emerging not of the 
crucible of common suffering for a common esnse. The message of unity *baald 
reach the man in the street through leaflets, slogan* and appropriate cries. 

110} Our straggle _ is thickening with each passing day. There can be no 
slackening, no relaxation of oar work. There Is going to be no going hack on the 
derision the Congress has taken. If we live we live as free men in a bee country 
rise we die in the attempt. Gaud hip need not fast, need not make the supreme 
sacrifice if we all stand by him, and in one united mass assert the will to be free. 
A miracle will happen. What appear* to be a formidable structure win collapse 
like a pack of card* in aa incredibly short space of time. Let oar « rodents be the 
agents of this miracle. 

DO OR DIE 

WE WILL DIE. GREAT LRATVETk BUT 
WE WILL ALSO DO 

WE WILL FREE GANDHIJT BEFORE HE FASTS 
LONG LITE THE FREE STATE OF INDIA. 


APPENDIX XII 

Smrwtg of fie first finm momiia of “Ottr firioAdiss.* 

ExTwacrr r&ox Bombay Coyokebs Bcllshs No. 132, dated 9th Jasttaey 190 
Looking Back : Oar Revolution has now completed five months of its giant 
sweep, and ta now in the sixth month. Five months of hard struggle, of toil, 
tears and blood, on a scale nnparallelied in the history of onr coca try, Five months 
of msaa-np-rimogs, of acta of individual bravery and fearlessness, of heinous acts of 
inhuman brutalities and atrocities oo the part of the alien Imperialist agents, and 
five months sustained and cheerfully braved sufferings on the part of the large 
T»a«c* of onr people. To-day on the memorable 9th, let na, for a while, pause and 
ponder over these m on t hs of our freedom-march, and analyse our fail ares and nor 
achievements. 

Let na, at the very outset, admit that the Revoluifon has not been able to 
attain that pitch, that momentum, which we all expected it would. The march has 
been slower than expected. Thousands of our dear and valued comrades have laid 
down their lives, and many man thousands have suffered aid are snffiariog impd- 
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eonmeats and nntold hardships. The gigantic and sweeping mass up-risings and mass 
demonstrations andJmssa-attackB that we witnessed in the beginning of our struggle 
hare slowed down "and subsided. The defiant temper that showed itself on the 
faces and the activities of our people in the earlier stages of oar straggle is today, 
after a strenuous march, rather seasoned, down to solid bitterness. We confess that 
while numerous centres of usurper administration have been attacked, and in many 
cases, destroyed, and the war ou communications has been carried on with more or 
less sustained tempo, we have not been, as yet, able to paralyse the administration 
completely. The factories are still working and producing war materials, and 
other factories which have been producing intellectual slaves are still active ; The 
. Btudents have again lapsed into inactivity and drifted into the old rut. 

That is our debit eide. These can be put as our failures. But wbat about the 
credit side ? What about our achievements ? 

The dynamics of our struggle do no allow ub now to expect any swift results. 
Ours ib going to be a sustained, even if long-drawn-out, struggle. Our achievements 
during these five mouths, however, give us a certain hope of ultimate success. 
If mass-demonstrations have oeased, we have gained Immeasurably individual 
bravery and resourcefulness,, The movement has gone underground, and is slowly 
atomiBing into strong and virile pockets. The earlier tempo may not have been 
maintained. Yet the spirit of defiance and determination has spread and developed 
widely and intensely. In place of disorganised and scattered mass demonstrations, 
, we have now strongly formed groups of brave and courageous and resourceful 
cardies, working day and night, planning and executing numerous and varied raids 
on the enemy. , 

Together with this, the social and economic discontent upon which revolutions 
like ours are based and are being fostered, is coming into its own. The untold 
poverty, hunger and daily increasing food scarcity are rapidly rising to a pitch when 
all the revolting elements will join hand and crash with a bang upon tne usurper 
authority and, through ehaos and confusion and through violent upheavals, lead 
the Revolution to a success aud create a new and better world to live in. 


i APPENDIX XIII 
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"Six Commandments of Gandhi Baba" ’ 

[Bapn's (Mahatma Gandhi’s) message to the nation at the time of going to 


1. Look upon yourself as free. , 

2. We are free to do anything so (oug as we remain within the limits of 

non-violence. .... , 

3. Paralyse the administration of Government by means of complete hartals 
and other non-violent means. 

4. A satyagrahi should. Join tbs struggle for dying and not in the hope of 
remaining alive, 

6. Keep the nation alive even at the risk of death. 

(8) Do or die, 

(How should you put into execution this message?) « 

L Do not acknowledge any power other than the public, 

2. Keep closed all factories, mills, colleges, schools aud markets so long as 
full independence is not achieved. 

3. Maintain complete non-cooperation with Government. 

1 4. Destroy the administration of Government. ’ - 

5. Do picketting in Government offices and diilocate Government administra¬ 
tion by every means. 

6. Destroy tram, railway and motor services. 

Destroy telegraph and telephone wires. 

Persuade policemen not to carry ont Government’s orders. 

Let the people take possession of college sod school buildings and Govern- 

ment administration and keep them dosed and In suspension if the 
British Government does not leave India, 

Violate all prohibitory orders of Government. 

Disseminate by every possible means and in every corner the ne 
this OP*® rebellion against Government (for example give pa 
to this by writing on walls, by leaflets, by writing on the grou 
word of month or by distributing leaflets etc.)-. - 


7 . 

8 . 
9. 


10 . 

1L 
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For th« take of God and jour country make and distribute tea ocpies of this. 
••LONG LIVE FREE INDIA 1 '. 


APPENDIX XIV 

Extract vbom tbb "Habjjah* dated August 23, 1&42. 

Question Box, 

Permissible items. 

Q.—What bij be permitted for diaorganising Govern moot within the limit 
of non-violence T 

A.—1 can give my personal opinion only. In my opinion looting Or burning 
of office*, bank*, granaries etc. if not permissible. Dislocation Of traffic commnni- 
eatiooa la permissible in a non-violent manner without endangering life. The 
organisation of strike* ia the beat and if that can be accomplished it itself will 
be effective and sufficient.* It will be non-violence withoot blemish. Catting wires, 
removing rails, destroying email bridges cannot be objected to in a struggle like 
this, provided ample precautions are taken to safeguard life. If the Japanese were 
iovadtog ns, there can be no doubt that even on principle of non-violent self-defence, 
these would have to be carried oat. The non-violent revolutionaries have to regard 
the British power in the same way as they (is. revolutionaries) would the Avia 
powers and carry oat the same measures. 

APPENDIX XV 
Miscellaneous Congress pamphlets. 

Inqnilab Bulletin No. I. * 

Friends, We pat before you the following few inetraetionB:— 

* • * * * * • • • • • **• 

(4) To mike complete deadlock possible all factories, mills, coltegeg, markets, 
etc. must remsio closed till freedom is achieved. Instead of idling away tbeir time 
students should form their own groups in their localities to prevent their people 
from attending businrss offices. 

(5) Persuade Government officers and officials to disobey Government orders 
and give up their slavish jobs. 

(6) Completely paralyse communications and transport, dislocate tram and 
boa service, uproot telegraphic and telephonic post, dig up roads, cut railways, 
tear out motor and bus tyres and dislocate the Government machinery in every 
possible way. 

» V • • * • * V *•***_« 

Congress Bulletin No. 5 
Britishers’ ordered Anarchy 

The real fighters for India’s freedom and Independence will never fight shy of 
the word "chaos” t rsther they ahould invite it. Tbst is going to overpower the 
present ordered anarchy carried on by the Britishers in the ugliest form for the last 
five days in all the cities and towns of India. Remember what M&hatmsji said 
no the 25ih May last :—"I am convinced that we are living to-day in a state of 
ordered anarchy. This ordered disciplined anarchy should go and if as a result, 
there ia a complete lawlessness in India, I would risk it and people will evolve real 
popular order out of chaos". 

Every freedom-loving man and woman must follow this in a traction'of Gandhijl 
to complete the task that he left unfinished. 

Anglo-American Third Front ra India 

The most virulent form of violence ia being used by the combined Anglo- 
American forces and this must be met by all available means including violence 
wherever necessary. 

Mass murder all over India 

The India Office in London says that our movement baa not affected the masses. 
Binee the first phase of demonstration against the British offensive in cities iVnow 
over it is incumbent on the townsmen, villagers, factory and land-wotkera to 
organise wholesale strikes, slop payment of taxes and revenue, withdraw money 
from Postal Savings Banks, take possession of post offices, tabsil headquarters, 
thanes and chowkies, picket recruiting centres, persuade military and policemen 
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pot to use' stoles, gun* and bayonets against their Indian brother* and lister* and 
If 4ll d when such command comes from the top they should ose the same weapons 
against their masters for unjust and inhuman order. Thus-this task should be carried 
on relentlessly for some time and open the road for the Indian armiea, who bad 
gone out of India to fight for British hut now allies of other powers, to come back 
to India snd join root struggle. _ . . . ■ 1 . 

Remember that as a protest against .the British firing on Indians since 9th 
August the arrest of nationlist leaders and patriotic workers here, one Indian Army 
In Egypt and another in North Africa have refused to fight for the British and their 
officers ends ranks have been mercilessly shot as rebels. Another Regiment of 
Indian Army in North Africa has revolted and as a result, 20 per cent have been 
shot dead and the rest made prisoners. 

-• International Affaire 

Look to the battle of Solomon Island. Japan has had the upper band there 
as elsewhere; yet false news is given that Japan is being defeated. On the other band 
the whole of the Pacific is controlled by tile superior Jap Naval Force. America 
Is provoking Great Britain to launch offensive everywhere, so that it gets crushed as 
Britain provoked all the countries only to be crushed. 

Marshall Timoshenko has now given up the hopes of Baring the Caucasus; 
he Is concentrating all energies and forces towards the Stalingrad front which is in 
a very precarious position. It is only a matter of a few weeks for the German drive 
towards the borders of Iran. 

The British Premier Mr. ChurohiU is away from London—but where and why T 

The treacherous role played by Mr. Harris, British Vice-Consul at lahpahan 
has been avenged by the Persian Patriots. Tl^ey believe in slogan of “Aeia for 
Asiatics" Bnd therefore they greet each other with the abbreviated expression 
‘\Afa”. Similarly, those Indiana who think and act in terms of “India for Indians" 
propose their greeting terms as ’Tfl”, 

The United Nations profess to fight for freedom and democrooy bnt yet none 
Of them has yet condemned the British atrocity aud brute! massacre of Indians in 
the last few days, while all the countries forming tbs Axis Power and other neutral 
countries have been sending every day their sympathies with ns and condemning 
gangsterism of Britishers, 

Japan has consistently and persistently pronounced that she has no interest 
nor Inst for conquest of India except that toe Britishers are driven out and India 
becomes free at once. 

The Indian soldiers including those of the Mysore, Baroda, Eapurthala, Nizam 
States who are now free in Japan and German occupied countries or even, in Free 
Slates of Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Batavia, etc. are sending their greetings to 
their Indian brothers with assurances thnt they wootd come bock soon to liberate 
India. Once the struggle has begun it must be carried on vigorously simultaneously 
all over India till Ganabiji’e Birthday—2nd October next, 

'■ . Bombay Congress Bulletin dated 17th August 1943 

* «., * * • « * * a • * * • • * 

■ i TO SOLDIERS. Let us appeal to the soldiers and the police in our country 
to refuse to act as the repressive arm of toe law. For thiB organisation and con¬ 
tinued effort is necessary. The will of the people is with us. Let us get down to 
onr workers and tell them that they most refuse to supply with their labours the 
requirements of an unjust government. Aetna! organisation of their relief is 
another heavy task. Determination to strike work SNunot succeed without adequate 
food lor those who come oat. Let us collect food aqd aid for the workers so that a 
a general strike of a long enough duration may aucoeed. 

U is toe legitimate duty of a people to end tyranny and thwart its opponent*" 
by to® organised strength of its will. Let us exercise our will and— 

1. Refuse all co-operation to the Government. 

2. Deny the use of communication to troop movements or troop supplies. 

3. Refuse to obey their unjust laws. 

j. Refuse to work in war factories. 

5. Refuse to help the government in repressing oar own people. 

Remember that on* five hundred people have been shot dead and five timea as 
many wouijdcd all over India during toe week after Gandhiji’s arrest. Nearly 
thirty thousand men ana women have been thrown into prisons during the first 
week of the struggle for freedom bat the spirit of the people is uadaauted. 
Government is congratulating itself already bat he laughs best who laugh* lath 
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The Brs within and underneath wilt express itself in some days. Each one of you 
help in this expression. Non-cooperate with the industrial economic mod legal 
machine of thq Government. Stay away from your jobt. 

The finger of oar brave martyr la pointed at yon. Shall it bo one of aconia- 
tion or praise 1 

Leaflet entitled "Worktrg of India" it rued in the name of the A. I. C. C. Office 
Qsndhiji has called apon every Indian to declare himself or herself as a citizen 
of free India. This declaration implies that we refuse to obey British Iswe or 
acoept British authority. The process of smashing British authority has already 
began with the beginning of Indian Be volution. 


Workers have always been in the forefront of Berolntions and yon most lead 
the Indian Revolution. Ton have already shown yoar determination by walking 
oat o! yoar factories which were today mostly doing jobs for the British Govern¬ 
ment you have begun to overthrow. Keep ont of these factories till British power 
la smashed and becomes a thing of the past, Bring ont your comrades who an 
still ioalde the few factorise. You will not nave to keep ont long and the factories 
yoa go back to will not be the monomenta of exploitation that they are for with 
British rale must end. 

The resolution of the Working Committee dated 14th July which waa subse¬ 
quently reiterated by the Bombay A. 1. G. 0. states, "Only after the end of British 
anthonty will the realisation come home that princes, jagirdara. zamindan and 
propertied and monied classes drive their wealth and property from workers in the 
field* sod factories end elsewhere to whom essentially power and authority mast 
belong." It ia in yoar hsndg to make this possible by sweeping away British 
authority and exploitation at one stroke. 

Yon have all over the country faced lathiea and bnltets and you an facing 
them today as brave men mid women. Nothing worth white is achieved without 
the necessaiy sacrifice. 

in addition to the stoppage of work you have to see that commaoications in 
any shape or form must stop, the foreign army mast be immobilised so that it 
can have no power to strike you and yoar countrymen. 

Every article which this army and the British authority needs must also be 
cut off. We did not invite them here- Let them feed and clothe themselves as 
best they can, « 

Start organising yourselves to your street and moholla committee so that you 
protect yonrselves against the attempt by the police and the military to re-estab¬ 
lish British authority. 

Yon know that Gandhiji asked you to rebel because Japanese are knocking 
at yonr doors and perhaps Germans might be doing so in the near future, Tim 
’ British Government has proved itself incapable in Malaya, and Burma to protect 
those people. They are no more capable of protecting you. The people want die 
power to organise themselves far defence for the British and other foreign armies 
if defeated will run with their tail# between their legs. Yoa wilt have to live in 
this country and yoa do oot want to exchange masters bat be masters in your own 
country. The right and ability to defend our country can only be effective after 
we hive the power to do so, a power the British have withheld from us because 
in spite of their tall talk iff democracy they want to hold India in bondage. 

/ Bulletin No. 6—War of Independence 

• Devilish Slaughter'' $ 

The devilish’ alanghtering by the British Army and Police is going on still 
more ruthlessly. In addition to the place mentioned in our previous bulletin, the 
firing was resorted to on the unarmed people at Madara, -Sangli, Benares, Qorakpur 
and several other places. Farther brutal attacks with tear gas, batons, iathies, 
guns, bayonets and bombs etc., are msde freely while the defensive weapons of 
our soldiers are only * tones ana soda water bottles. The casualties so far being 
700 killed and about 7,000 wounded ; about 4,600 people have already been made 
prisoners of war by the British while the number of inch prisoners in Bombay 
alone ia in the neighbourhood of 1,000. 

No Negotiation—Night on * 

Those who talk of negotiation and compromise even at thin stage, are doing 
greater barm than good to the cause of the country. The Government -has first 
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■luted the offensive end oure fe ooly defensive. This fight we mast.carry on to 
victorious conclusion. "Victory or Death" is our determination. 

War Programme 

This programme has already been given to the country and we dealt with 
items in our previous bulletins. While reiterating the same we now ask yon to 
inalude the following items as well and they should be worked out according to 
the suitability of different places and capacity of the soldiers of freedom— 

1. Boycott of all English goods. 

2. Boycott all British firms and shops, 

3. Social boycott of persons who help the British in any shape or manner. 

4. Formation of Guerilla Bands to give surprise attacks on the Tommies, 
r 5. Prevention of personal harm or physical injury of the public. 

8, Symbols of slavery like the British monuments, statues are to be demo¬ 
lished and destroyed _ 

?. Blow and inefficient work by clerks and ministerial staff in the offices 
ot Government and British and American Firms. 

8. Wholesale strike in mills and factories concerning textile and engineering. 

9. Britishers' cooks are to be organised to cook bad food for their masters. 

10. Formation of barricades in streets to prevent police and military attacks. 

11. Defiance of all laws. 

12. Prevention of all courts functioning. 

18, Non-payment of all kinds of taxes whenever possible. 

14. Stopping of all trains carrying troops and war materials. 

Bulletin No. 7 —War of Independence, 
the soldiers of tbe our National Militia have been so far successful 
In dislocating all the railway traffic, telephone and telegraphic communications 
almost all over India. The notable success in tills direction la in Bengal which 
the Government had admitted. 

Workers Task 

This movement has opened up the greatest opportunity for the industrial 
workers to fight for their salvation. So long as they were fighting only on economic 
grounds and had tbelr piecemeal settlement. But now let them secure the political 
freedom and take rein In their hands. For this they must strive every nerve to 
sabotage the supply of war materials to British, This they can and should do 
by stopping work in all mills and factories specially of textile and engineering. 
They should leave their work immediately, leave tbe cities and go to their native 
places and take up tbe whole programme to work out in the interior. Those who 
remain in and around tbe cities should picket vigorouely all the places including 
transport services, create all kinds of harassment to the oivij, police and military 
of the Britishers. 

* »*•*•**• 

The self-respecting citizens, youths and students would retaliate tbe insulting 
and most humiliating expressions of tbe Britishers when they call our soldiers of the 
National Militia as "mobs", "hooligans’' "rowdy elements" eta. 

Regular bands of youths and students should be organised to approach the 
mothers, sisters, and wives of those Indians who are now working in the Police and 
Military and make them persuade their relatives to revolt against their roasters and 
win freedom for their own motherland. As a matter of fact, within these ten days 
our own Indian brethren have shot our brilliant brothers and molested our sisters. 
If they do not stop this behaviour, they will be suitably dealt with for which tbe 
mothers and sisters of such police and military men should be warned before band. 

Bonfire of English Goods 

There should be organised raids on shops dealing with English goods and 
asked to stop selling such goods. If they refuse to do so, there should be bon-fires 
of such goods in front of those shops. 

Picketing of English and American Banks 

The Bank clerks of such banks should ask all depositors to withdraw their 
money, destroy such records as are useful to the English Directors and the Bank 
itself. Students and workers should raid such banks as well, but before it is done 
tha depositors should be asked to withdraw their money from all English and 
American banks• - 
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"Victory or Death”—Mart be our A newer 
Do or Die—Mihitnw'i Com mend, 

InQDILAB ZINDaBaD. AZAD HIND ZINDABAD. 

Leaflet entitled “Free State ol India Gazettee”, dated 18tb August 1942* 

* ^ * 

In order to shorten the smuggle against the foreign antbority it in very 
neeeasary among other things to starve it of vital supplies. Year Association ia 
concerned with one inch vital supply and it gladdened oar hearts to see that there 
waa practically a complete stoppage of work in Textile Mitla. It helped na in two 
ways, stopping (applies to the British and reletting large man-power to uaist in 
the teak of smashing British authority. 

• • • « • 


The All India Congress Committee 

Bombay—7th. August to 9th. August 1942 

Haitians Arad's Speech 

The Snt sitting of the All-India Congress Committee commenced at 2-45 p.tn. 
on the 7th, August 1912 In a spacious and beautifully decorated panda] on the 
Gowaiia Tank Maidan, Bombay, Nearly 250 members of the A. I. 0. C. and 10,000 
visitors were present. 

The proceedings began with the singing of the Vtmde Uataram by Desh 
Sevikas. 

After the minutes of the last meeting bad been read by the Secretary, 
Maulana Abut Kalam Azad, the President addressed the House.. 

Explain ins; the fall meaning of the resolution coming up before the committee, 
the Congress President, Maulana Abu I Kalam dead, in the coarse of e hundred 
minutes speech, said: 

‘•What this resolution says is this :—Let ns not depend upon promises. Let 
us have a declaration of Indian Independence forthwith and we, on onr part, shall 
immediately enter into a Treaty of Alliance with the United Nations for the sole 
purpose of fighting and wincing this war’’. 

„ Maulana Arad added: ‘'ibis is the crux of our demand and there is no need 
unnecessarily to cloud the issne by raising fears of anarchy and chaos. If the British 
Government is earnest about this and true to its professions regarding India’s 
freedom, this can be done immediately. This is wbtt we are asking the United 
Nations to do and I proclaim from this platform that the newly freed India will 
wholeheartedly be with the United Nations in the fight against si) aggression.” 

Referring to Sir Stafford Crippt ’ latest statement, Maulana Azad said 
that it was absurd to suggest that **we want anarchy and complete absence of 
government in this country. What wa want ia a change of administration. It is 
also wrong to any that we want the British and American armies to leave India. 
Mahatma Gandhi has explained this times without number. The slogan ’Quit 
India’, means nothing more and nothing less than the complete transfer of 
power to Indian hand." 

Maulana Azad explained at length the Working Committee’s Wardba 
resolution as well as the recent resolution reiterating the Congress demand 
afresh, and said, "Whatever we have to do on both aides let os do it now." 

“Dbcibios Iufxulbd by Necessity” 

Opening ibe proceedings, Maulana Arad referred to the Allahabad session of 
the A. L O. v. and aaid that the decision;taken then waa impelled by necessity. They 
might forget everything but they could not forget the decieion taken then. 
On the failure of the Cripps Minion, the only course open to them was to 
take the decision reached at Allahabad, namely, that for the effective defence 
of the country against foreign aggression the only course was to have the reins 
of Government in Indian bands. When a nation was denied such authority it 
could not effectively resist foreign sggrewsion. 

The menace of aggression to India was ever-increasing and the danger which 
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tu only a distant onn a few months a«o mi fart approaching them. In the face 
of such danger it would be a calamity to allow the people to remain sullen and 
down-hearted. The Congress wanted to see that every Indian youth took part in 
resisting aggression. If the people of India were indifferent and sullen the 
responsibility was not that of the Congress but that of the British Government. 
Appeals during the last three years to set up a National Government in India had 
been rejected by the British Government. 

If events tad been allowed by the British to take a different shape. Indians 
would have been whole-heartedly engaged in the war. The British attitude was one 
of not allowing Indians an opportunity to put their heart into the war in ths 
service of humanity. 

In the circumstances, said Msulana And, there were two alternatives before 
the country. The first was to wait for events that might happen. The second 
was to act and save the country from the threatened Invasion. In order to instil 
enthusiasm into the people, they must be made to feel that in participating in the 
war they would be defending their own hearths and homes. One could not expect 
them to fight with sincerity unless they were sure that they were fighting for ths 
protection of their own freedom. 

' Fbbudom and the War Effort 

The Congress, Maulana Azad emphasised, had already declared that its 
sympathies were with the Democracies, but there was no othdr way of saving India 
than by bringing about a political change in the country. With the imminence of 
the danger from Japan it was no longer so much a question of India’s freedom 
but of India's protection. The fundamental test of the Congress demand, if it was 
granted, was whether it would hamper the effective prosecution of the war. With 
all the responsibility which rested on him as Congress President, he had not the 
slightest hesitation In saying that freedom would mean a new life in their war 
effort and the change would not endanger the cause of the United Nations. It 
joust necessarily help the cause and the purpose of the war. It had to be 
remembered that what they wanted was that the reins of Government should be in 
Indian hands. They did pot demand the withdrawal of ths Allied forces, although 
Independence would entitle India to demand the withdrawal of such forees also 
from the country! But they did realise that suob a demand was not practicable. 
They wanted the successful termination of the war in favour of the Democracies. 

. Demand For a Political Change 

If conditions were different they would not have hesitated to demand the 
complete withdrawal of the British from India, even if it meant exposing the 
country to the dangers of anarchy _ and civil war. The demand which was being 
put forward for a political change in the aountry was not of such a nature as to 
upset civil administration and law and order. They wanted a change which would 
help the prosecution of the war and not bring about chaos. If fsirplay and 
justice prevailed, the British Government and their Allies would not find their 
demand such os would bring about chaos and disorder in the country. It was 
sheer travesty to interpret the Congress Demand In the manner interpreted by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 

The Congress President exploined that the "Quit India” demand did not 
mean the physical removal of ail the Britishers from Indio. It only meant the 
transfer of political power to Indian bands. After the demand hod been originally 
ms do by Gandhiji both Pandit Nehru and himself went to Warrtha to discuss the 
matter with Gandbiji who made it clear to them that it only meant the transfer 
of power. ” 

• ; “No Hub For Threats Or Promises” 

Continuing Mr. Azad said that events had reached such a pass that there 
was no time either for threats or for promixes. They must face facts reasonably 
and act Instantly. The Congress did not want promises nor did they want to 
make promises. The need of the hour was action and action right now on the 
part of the Congress as well as the British Government. Let the British Govern¬ 
ment sign India's Independence and simultaneously, “we will sign oar agreement 
with the United Nations to fight along with them against all Aggressors.” He 
could say with all the emphasis at his command and speaking with the respon¬ 
sibility attached to the Congress Presidentship that they would De prepared to sign 
such an agreement. But were the intentions of the British Government honest 7 
Were the; willing to grant the Independence of India f 
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Concluding, Mr. Azad isfd the «ro boar was fast approaching. They were 
making a. finai appeal to the British and to the United Nation# and it tm the 
doty of the latter to accept it if their eye* were sot blind and their cans were not 
deal 

Mahatma Oandhi then addressed the meeting {sec'.pottr.) 

Mr. Nebra moves restriction 

Following Mahatma Gandhi’e speech, Pandit JatoharlaF Nehru, who moved tile 
resolntion. said that the conception of the resolution was not narrow nationalism but 
It had an international background. The arguments for the resolution had already been 
sufficiently before the public. Ge was sure that the bona firing of the resolution had 
been fully understood bv all friends. The resolntion was in no sense a challenge 
to anyone. If the British Government accepted the proposal it would change the 
position for the better, bath internal nnd international, from every point of view. 
The position of China would be improved. He was convinced that whatever change 
might come about to India it must be for the better. 'Hie A. I 0. 0. knew that 
Mahatma Gandhi had agreed that British and other foreign armed forces stationed 
in India might continue. This, he maintained, was in order not to allow the 
Japanese come in. 

British Attitode Condemned 

Referring to the opposition to the Congress demand both !n England and in 
America, Mr. Nehru expressed surprise how intelligent people there conld have 
misunderstood the Congress stand unless, of course, they deliberately chose to 
misunderstand it. He nad regretfully come to the conclusion that not only the 
British Government bat to some extent other Governments as well were following 
the British line of thought towards India. To-day tbe British Government waa 
opposed to the Indian national movement for freedom. He was convinced that the 
British Government could never really think in terms of advancing the freedom 
of India unless, of course, the entire character of the present British Government 
was changed. He was not personally concerned with those changes be mentioned, 
but he was for cutting away from that Government and that country. It was not 
for him to advise the British people what Government they should have. 

Blackmail charge Absurd 

There was a great deal of criticism in America, too, abont what India wanted. 
“We are accused 1 ’, ne said, "by same newspapers that we are blackmailing. It is a 
carious charge for a people to make who thorn selves had for generations carried 
on a straggle for freedom. If by demanding freedom we are called blackmailers 
then surely our understanding of the English language has been wrong. Whatever 
may happen in Whitehall it la not going to step us from working for Independence. 
We live for it and will die for it. I do not want to say anything at the present 
moment which might add to the feeling of bitterness that exists everywhere. I 
know that this war—and this is one of the worst effects of the war—has produced 
great emotional reactions In people’s minds which make it very difficult for people 
to think straight and not to think in terms of violent hatred. 

“Unfarallklrd Example Op Ikefficibeot” 

"Nobody in Whitehall can think straigt, I suppose. There is falsity every¬ 
where. You listen to the radios, London, Berlin or to Tokyo. One does not know 
which is the truth. I am prepared to make many allowances for tbe emotional 
background in England and in America. I do not really mind if people get angry. 
But I am sorry for the people in England and in America who have a perverted 
way of looking at tha Indian question, 'lliey are so wrong that they wonld land 
themselves io difficulty. After all, think just what would be tbe course of history, 
particularly that of Britain, if she had done the right thing by India In the last 
two years. If Britain baa done rightly, the entire history of the war wonld have 
been different. England has stuck to her Imperialism and Empire. The fact is 
patent to me Out the British Government and for certain the Government of India 
think the Indian National Congress to be Enemy Number One. If the Government 
of India is going to treat the people of India like this, then, we know, how to treat 
them._ We have seen in the last few months an unparalleled example of this 
inefficiency and incompetency of this Government. The system is a rotten one. I 
do not want to associate myself with the creaking shaking machinery that the 
Government of India is. As for the so-called National War Front there is neither 
the nation nor the war nor any front in it. Ail that this Front is now doing is 
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ODpos'og the Congress. I certainly do not mind that. The whole Government of 
India is built that way. Tbe only Occasion when It does function effectively and 
efficiently ts when overnight it strict* rounding up large numbers of people. Une of 
these days some such efficient functioning will reappear against Congressmen. 


American Attitbdb to asia most change 


"It is fi curious tangle that we are in. It Is not going to be untangled by shooting 
or by the approaches of the British Government. If I may, with all respect suggest 
to the great people of America they have alt gone wrong in regard to India, to 
China and to the whole of Asia. You (America', have looked upon India as an 
appendage of Britain and Asia as the dependents of Europe and America. Soma 
of you have thought in terms of benevolence towards these countries, but always 
with that taint of racial superiority. You have considered yourself, with yoar 
inventions of the Machine Age, to bo infinitely better than as and that we are a 
benighted backward people. But the people of Asia do not propose to be treated in 
that manner any longer. Asia is tbe mother continent of the world and India and 
China constitute the real mother country of die world. What is the good of a 
people, simply becauao they have some vory great material achievements, when they 
nave forgotten and are not learning the very essence and art of living ? They have 
built and are building better motor cars. This is a Machine Age. But we will 
also learn to built machines—better machines. The Americans Itave forgotten the 
magnificent achievements of China and India. It is Obina and India, with the 
experience of ages who have learned the art of living decently without merely the 
material achievements of such living. 

Condemning British rule in India, Pt. Nehru deplored the poverty of the 
country. “1 hate poverty. My grievance against the British is that they have 
made Indians miserable, poverty-stricken wrecks of humanity. We are now taking 
a step from which there will he no going back. If there is goodwill on the other 
side, then everything would be all right and tbe whole course of the war and the 
future of the world will bo changed. The change would ho not merely positive 
but In tbs material sense also. But that is not to be. There might be some 
difficulty, it is my conviction that this (the resolution) is’ the only effective way 
in which we can help China and Russia and L know how torrible is the position 
there. Britain and America must change their whole conception of the war. It is 
no good looking at Asia as a side-show. Asia Is the scat of the war and It Is 
Asia that Is going to determine the final result of the war. Therefore, I want to 
prepare to-day, even at some risk and peril, that the final result of the war should 
be rise right kind of result. We must go forward evon though It Involves certain 
perils whieit face that step. 1 should like my friends, who do not agree with this 
resolution or who do not try to understand it, to respect our bonafidte. People 
should realise that if there is any trouble in India, it is wo who would suffer. If 
there is internal troubte or an external invasion by Japan, it is we who would 
suffer. England might ba distantly affected but we will have to die immediately. 
The problem of meeting aggression affects us deeply. How aan I. after seeing 
the incompetence of the Government, trust them f Their whole attitude is one of 
retirement. We want to be valiant fighters. It is not a narrow nationalist 
resolution. I am proud of Indiaa nationalism because It is broad-bused and has 
an international back-ground." 

"A Fight to the Finish" 


Earlier In his speech. Mr, Nohru emphasised that the movement contemplated 
was not for merely achieving notional ends but for achieving world freedom. The 
Congress was plunging into a stormy ocean end it would emerge either with a 
Free India or go dowu. Unlike In the past. It was not going to be a movement 
for a few days, to be suspended and talked over. It was going to be * fight to 
the finish. Hie Congress hod now burnt its boats and was about to embark on a 
desperate campaign. He could never persuade himself to work with a Government 
which had neither ?i«ioa oor intelligence. Nor would he remain a passive dpeotator 
of the great happening* that were taking place la the world. It appeared to him. 
perhaps, he would live in eternal opposition to the Axle Powers. He repudiated 
the suggestion that the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi were bargaining and 
haggling. In momenta or excitement people were prone to a»v certain things, but 
should not be dubbed as bargaining. Mr. Nehru asked how by granting 
s Independence, tbs war efforts of tbe United Nations would ba hampered or 
that chaos and anarchy would follow In India. The resolution, he asserted, did 
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sot give out even one-tenth of the real feelings of Indian* towards the British 
Government. 

Harder Patel Second* ReaolnUon 

Seconding the resolution, Sardar Vatiabhbhai Patti pointed oat that in the 
last few days since they passed the resolution in the Working Committee, the 
outside world had suddenly developed an euormous interest in India, They were 
now getting more publicity than they could ever get ell these years even by 
spending money. They were now getting advice freely from those whom they had 
no concern and who had evinced no interest in India so long. Some were giving 
advice, some ware threatening, and some, who professed to be friends of India, were 
declaring that tbsir action wonld not he in India’s good. Bat he did not want 
to give any answer to any of these criticism end advice for the simple reason 
that whatever answer he could give them would not reach them. The normal 
channels of publicity that were available were not in their control and were not 
open to them. Only such things as were palatable to the Government were allowed 
to go oat of India. 

“Make it a Peoplb’s War for India' 4 » ,, t 

Sardar Patel declared that if America and England were stilt thinking that 
they could fight their enemies from 'India without the co-operation of four 
hundred millions of people, they were fooiisb. It must dawn on the people that 
this war was a people’s war and they should fight for their country and their 
freedom. As long as this feetiug was non-existent no amount of propaganda 
through the news-papers and the radio could rouso the people to a supreme effort. 

For three years, the Oongress was scrupulously adhering to their policy of 
non-embarrassment and did nothing, even under provocation. But this attitude 
was not appreciated and Britain thought that conditions would remain the same 
throughout. Now the enemy was at their door asd they could not risk being idle 
any longer. 

Britain's Unwillingness to Transfer Power 

Referring to the question of transfer of power to Indians, Sardar Patel declar¬ 
ed that whenever the British Government were talking about transfer of Power, 
they were never sincere in their professions. In India they pointed the Muslim 
League and asked to whom they should transfer power. But they never asked tiis 
same question of Burma,’ They were calling, in their radio broadcasts and news¬ 
papers, the Government established by Japan in Burma as a Puppet Government, 
But he asked what sort of a Government was it they had at Delhi now. So far 
as India was concerned, even the sa-ealled friends of India in England like Mr, 
Attlee were talking the same language as Mr. Churchill, He declared that Britain 
was interested in defending India only for the purpose of making India safe for 
future generations of Britons. In Russia, it was a people’s war ; in China it waa 
a people’s war who were not fighting for their freedom, but for preserving it. 
But be asked, if India was not for Indians, how could they make it a people's war. 

Timy were calling this a war for Democracy, Sardar Patel went on. The 
Congress bad given three years to Britain to make that principle apply to India. 
When Mr. Churchill declared that the future of India was purely a British 
question and it had already been decided by the British Government, no American, 
who professed sympathy now for India, would raise a protest against this decla¬ 
ration. 

"Cannot trust Japanese” 

At the same time Sardar Patel warned his audience against going to the 
other extrema and putting any faith in the professions of Japan about their 
good intentions regarding India. From her acts in Manchuria, China an d elsewhere 
it was clear that Japan was following the same ambition of empire-building as 
England asd even outdoing her is it. India could have no trust in Japanese 
declarations. 

Referring to the recent statement in the House of Hr. Amery regarding the 
transfer of power to Indians, Sardar Patel declared that the British need not worry 
•bout to whom to transfer power. Let her transfer the power to tire Muslim League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, to any Indian, so long as the; gave up their control over 
India, mere were some people in India, said Sardar Paid, who still thought that 
there wonld be some compromise between the Government and the Congress. He 
wanted to disabusejthem of any such delusion. TbeJfe was no more hope of any 
settlement with Britain. An opportunity was given to the people now to fight for 

31 
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tfcelr own Independence as 'the Russians and the Chinese and many other nations 
were doing now elsewhere. They should not mtss that opportunity; such an oppor¬ 
tunity might not come again. 

Scope op Pbopobed Movement 

Mr. -Petal warned the people that the fight that was before them was going 
to bo a touch one and se Mahatma Oandht had emphaeisnd, should be short ana 
swift. Without wishing to go into details, ^ he told^ them that it would not be this 
time the* jail-going type of movement. This time it would not happen that they 
would remain In jaii for a year or two and cease to think shout what waa hnp- 
pening outside. Theit object was to free India before the Japs came here and to 
fight tbe® if they did. The movement would &Ot be confined to Congressmen only ; 
It would take in all men who called themselves Indians. It would also include all 
items of non-violent resistance,already sanctioned by the Congress and probably some 
more. 

M. Gandhi Explains Stead 

After Montana Abut Kalam Asad had spokes, Mahatma Gandhi addressed 
the session. Ha said; 

“Before you discuss the Resolution, let'me place before you one or two thinge, I 
Want you to understand two things very clearly and to consider them from the same 
point of view from which I am placing them before you. I ask yon to consider it 
■from my point of view because, If you approve of it, you will be enjoined to carry 
ont all I say, It will be a great responsibility. There are people who aak me 
whether t am the same man that 1 was in 1920 or whether there has been any 
change in me. Yon are right in asking that question. I may tell you that I am 
the same man to-day that I was in 1920. 

“The only difference is that I am much stronger in certain things now than 
what T was in 1920. I may explain it by pointing out that a man goes about 
heavily clothed in winter. But the same man may be found without much clothing 
in summer. This outward change does not make any difference in the man. There 
are people who may say that I say one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow. 
But I most tell yon that there is no change in me. 1 stick to the principle of non* 
violence as I did before. If you ore tired of it then you need not come with me. 

“It w not necessary or Incumbent upon you to pass this Resolution. If yon 
want Swaraj and independence and if yon feel that what I place before yon is a 
.good thing and right thing, then only aecept it. If is only that way yon can give 
complete support. If yon do not do that, I am afraid you will have to rue what 
yon do. There is not much harm if a man doss a wrong thing and repents, bnt in 
the present case yon will be putting the country also in danger. If yon do not 
believe folly is what I say, then I will rcauest you not to accept it bnt to leave it. 
Bnt if yon accept it and do not understand me properly then there is bound to be 
friction between ns, although it may bo of a friendly nature. 

“Another point I want to Impress upon you is your great responsibility. Mem¬ 
bers of the A. i. C. O. are tike members of a Parliament. The Congress represents 
the whole of India. The Congress, from its very inception, has not been of any 
particular groove or any particular colour or caste or of any particular province. It 
has claimed, ever since its birth, to represent the whole nation, and on your behalf, 
I have made tbe claim that you represent not only the registered members of the 
Congress hut the entire nation’' 


Position op the States 

. tha *22 nce ®> Mahatma Gandhi stated that they Were the creation 

of the British Power. “Their number may be 000 or more. They are created by the 
ruling power, as you know, to create differences between Indian India and British 
Jhdta. It may be true that there are differences in the conditions obtaining in British 
and ImRan India but according to the people of the States there is no difference ae 
inch. The Congress claim* to represent them as well. The policy wbieh tbe Con¬ 
gress adopted towards the States wa* drawn up at my instance. There have been 
some changes but the basis remains the same. Whatever the Princes may say their 
people wrtl acclaim that we have been asking for the very thing that they want. If 
we carry on this struggle in the way I want it, the Princes will get more through 
« than they can ever expect. I have met some Princes and they have stated their 
helplessness by saying “ lat we are more free than they are because tbsy can be re¬ 
moved by the Paramount PoAer.” 

Proceeding Gandhiji said: "I will again remind yon that you should aecept 
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the resolution only if yon approve of it from year heart because if you do not do 
that joo will expose both you and me to danger. That is the warning I want to 
give yon. 1 did not, in the past, have before me the material l hare ready to-day. 
God ias eiren me an opportunity, and if I do Dot bare it. I will be a fool. Not 
only will I lose myself, bat I will be throwing away that great jewel of non-violence 
that God baa placed in my hands. 

“Freedom to Oohsteuct” 

“I will not take op much of your time because if yon accept the resolution 
then I will hare to address yon again, but even then, 1 will not take more than 
an boor of your time, 'What I want yon to tinders tan d clearly is the way yon 
have to tread and the man with whom yon have to travel. There are people who 
•ay that 1 am meant for destruction and that I do not know how to construct a 
thing. The reason it that I do not get an opportunity to construct. If I were 
given an opportunity I would certainly welcome it and I hope to show what can 
be done. 1 am accused of demolishing things. If you understand it properly, 
when freedom comes we can reconstruct what baa been demolished. You must 
have from tbs beginning that confidence in yourself. We had an opportunity of 
running the Government at least in seven provinces. We did pnt in good work 
which was prsised even by the British Government. Tone work will not finish 
with the attainment of freedom. You will continue to be Isscara, of course, in a 
non-violent way. Militarists, is soon as they get power, become dictators. There 
is no piece for such dictators in onr scheme of tbinge. 

"Our object is to achieve Independence and whoever can take op the reins 
may do so. it may be tbat yon decide to place it in the hands of the Parris. Yon 
should not say, why should the Persia be entrusted with power ? It may be that 
power may be given to those whose names have never been heard in the Congress. 
It will be for the people to decide. Yon should not feel tbat the majority of those 
who fought for it were Hindus and the comber of Muslims and Paras in the fight 
was small. The entire atmosphere will change when we get Independence.” 

“There are people who have hatred iu their hearts for the British. I have 
heard people saying that they are disgusted with them. The mind of the common 
people does not differentiate between the Britisher and the imperialistic form of 
their government To them both are the same, 'Jhere are people who do not mind 
the advent of the Japanese. To them, perhaps, it would mean a change of masters. 
But it is a dangerous thing. Yon must remove it from yonr mind. Th»B is a 
crucial boor. If we keep auiet and don’t play onr part, it would not be right on 
our part. If it is only Britain and the united States who fight this war, and if 
our part is only to give monetary help, whether given willingly or taken from ns 
unwillingly, it is not a very happy proposition. Bat we ean show oar real grit and 
vatonr only when it becomes our own fight Then even a child will be brave. 
We shall get onr freedom by fighting. It cannot fall from the skies. I know full 
well that Britishers will have to give us freedom when we have made sufficient 
sacrifices and proved oar strength. 

*We mast remove hatred for the British from onr hearts. At least in my 
heart there is no such hatred. As a matter of fact I am a greater friend of the 
British now than I ever was. The reason for this ie that at this moment they are 
in distress. My friendship demands that I must make them aware of their mistakes. 
As I am not id the position in which they are—on the brink of a ditch and abont 
to fall into it—therefore, even if they want to cat off my hands, my friendship 
demands tbat I should try to poll them out of that ditch. 

is my claim at which many people may laugh, bnt ail the same I say 
that this is true. At a time when I am abont to launch the bigeest fight in my 
life, there can be no hatred for the British to my heart. The thought that because 
they are in difficulties I should give them a push is totally absent from my mind. 
It has never been there. 

"It may be that to a moment of anger, they (the British) might do things 
which might provoke yon- Nevertheless yon should not resort to violence and pnt 
non-violence to shame. When such a thing happens, yon may take it tbat yon 
will not find me alive, wherever 1 may be. Their blood will be on yonr head. 
If yon don’t understand this, it would be better if you reject this Resolution, It 
will redound to your credit. How can I blame yon for this which you may'hut 
be able to grasp ? 

•Bbitish abb For going to Fab." 

“Tiers is one principle in the fight which yon must adopt. Never believe— 
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u I have never believed—that the British are going to fail. I don’t conaider them 
to be a nation of coward*. I know that belore they accept defeat, every wol io 
Britain will be sacrificed. They may be defeated and they may leave you just a* 
they left the people of Burma, Malaya and other places with the idea of recapturing 
loat ground when they can. That may bo their military strategy, but supposing 
they leave us, what happens to us ? In that ease, Japan will come here. The 
coming in ol Japan will mean the end of Obino, and perhaps of Russia too. In 
these matter*, Pandit Nehru is my Guru. 1 don’t want to be the instrument of 
Russia's defeat nor of Ohina’s. If that happens, I would hate myself." 

Hops that me. Jinnah will cbakgb" 

Continuing, Mahatma Gandhi said : “You kpow I like to go at a rapid speed. 
But it may be that I am not going as rapidly as you wont me to. Sardar Patel 
is reported to have said that the campaign may be over in a week. I don’t want 
to be in a burry. If it ends in a week it will be a miracle, and if this happens, 
it would mean the melting of the British heart. It may be that wisdom will 
dawn on the British and they will understand It to be wrong for them to pnt in 
jail the very people who went to fight for thorn. It may bo that a change may 
come in Mr, Jinn ah'* mind too. After all, be will think that those who are 
fighting are the sons of the eoll and if he site quiet, of what use would Pakistan 
be for him f Non-violence is a weapon which can help everyone. I know we have 
not done much by way of non-violence, and, therefore, if such a change comes 
about, I will take it as the result o! labours during the last twenty-two yean, 
and that God has helped us to achieve it. 

“When I raised the slogan ‘Quit India’, people in India who wore then 
feeling despondent, felt that 1 bad placed before them a new thing. If you want 
real freedom you will have to come together and such coming together will 
create a true democracy,—a democracy, the like of which has not Deen so far 
witness, nor have there been any attempts made for such a type of true democracy. 
I have read a good deal about the French Revolution. Carlyle’s works I read 
while Id jail, I have great admiration for toe French people. Pandit Jawaharlal 
has told me ell 'about the Russian Revolution, But I told that though theirs was 
a fight for the people, It was not a fight for the real democracy which 1 envisage. 
My democracy means that everyone is hta own master. I have read sufficient 
history, and I have not seen such an experiment on euoh a large scale for the 
establishment of democracy by non-violence. Once you understand these things, 
you will forget differences between Hindus and Muslims, 

Adberbhcb to Non-Violbnce 

“The resolution that 1 b placed before you says that we don’t want to remain 
frogs la a well. We are aiming at World Federation. Disarmament is only possible 
If you use tbe matchless weapon of non-violence. Tbero are people who may call me 
a visionary, but I tell you I am a real Bania, and my business is to obtnin Swaraj, 
If you don't accept tbiB resolution I won’t be sorry for it. On the contrary I would 
dance with joy because you would than relievo me of tbe tremendous responsibility 
which you are now going to place on mo. I want you to adopt non-violence as a 
matter of policy. With me It is a creed, but so far as you are concerned I want 
yon to accept it as a policy. As disciplined soldiers you must accept it in toto and 
stick to it when you join too struggle," 

After Mahatma Gandhi's speech the House adjourned till the next day. 

Second Day—Bombay—8th, August 1943 

Several Amendment* Hqyed 

The All India Congress Committee passed toe official resolution by an over¬ 
whelming majority, only 13 members voting against it. Three of the amendments 
were withdrawn and the others were rejected. GandbiH addressed toe gathering, 
after toe resolution was passed. The committee resumed its session at 8 p.m, to-day. 

Me, Balkeisbna Bbaema'b Ahendmekt 
The President ruled out of order an amendment whloh Mr, Balkrhhna Sharma 
had given notice of, on the ground that it was in the nature of a separate reeolu- 
Uoa ana amounted to contravention ’of tho Working Committee resolution, 
Mr. charm** amendment sought a postponement of the proposed struggle. 

Me, Baxesa’b Amendment 

Mr, Ohimanlat Baxtna of Gorakhpur moved an amendment seeking to delete 
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that portion of the Working Committee's resolution which guarantee India’s fall 
support to the United Nations in their fight against ail aggression, provided India's 
Independence was conceded forthwith. Mr. Saxena said that it was the doty of the 
Indiana first to took after their own interests and not to give undertakings which 
they were not in a position to falfil. The immediate question was India's Inde¬ 
pendence. Once Independence bad been achieved, it wonld be for a free India to 
decide her own foreign policy. He wee opposed to any advance, gnsrsntee and 
commitment of the kind envisaged in tbe resolution. Mr. Saxena instanced how 
Russia though an ally of Britain and America was atill not at war with Japan. 

Dr. SUBBABOYAH’a AM ESDI! ENT 

Dr. P. Subbaroyan, former Minister in Madras, moved sn intendment staling 
“considering the extremely grsve peril to India caused by tbe threat of Japanese 
invasion and also due to the feet that an alien Imperialism refused to part with 
power and further considering that genuine Hindu-Musiim unity based on the 
recognition of the right of self-determination is tbe only weapon with which India can 
wrest power from tbe British rulers the All-Iodia Congress Committee decides that 
the Congress immediately takes the initiative in bringing shout Congress-League 
unity and to form a Provisional National Government” The amendment alBo sought 
tbe deletion of the paragraphs relating to the proposed mass struggle. 

Dr. Subbaroyan, commending his amendment to the House, said that in the 
dangerous situation which now faced them they should try to come to a settlement 
with the other side to that a united demand could be presented. For snre success in 
the contemplated movement. Dr. Subbaroyan said. Hindn-Muslim unity was 
absolutely essential. ‘We must face tbe menace of tbe Axis aggression with all the 
strength at our command. The movement, if launched, withont communal harmony 
may lead to chaos and disorder which may help the aggressor Japan who may be msuy 
times worse than the one we have got to deal with in this country”. Concluding, Dr. 
Subbaroyan urged the A. I. C. O. to settle with the Muslim League before the move¬ 
ment was launched. v 

Mb. Batrugka Singh's Amendment 
Mr. Sairugna Saran Singh by an amendment urged the Committee not to 
commit itself in any manner in regard to the futnre World Federation. He said 
that the enemies of Britain to-day might very well be friends to-morrow. It was not 
wise to pronounce at this stage any final decision on such important questions 
and decide in advance their views regarding such world federation. 

Be. Ashboff’s Amendment 

Dr. Aahraff (Communist) by an amendment sought to give the right, as free 
and equal member, to secede from the future Federation of India, to every federa¬ 
ting unit comprising of more or less homogeneous sections of tiie In dian people 
and having contiguous territory as titeir homeland. 

Dr. AthroJ} urged that the Congress ss the biggest political organisation, 
should tiiro its attention to organising the masses into a disciplined nation. He 
was happy to note that some of tile leaders’ speeches the previous day had cleared 
many of tbe doubts that existed in the public regarding the Congress attitude and 
plan of action. Till yesterday, people were under the impression that the Congress 
held out for complete withdrawal of the British. Now, they were assured that the 
British forces could stay behind and give any help they wanted to. Till yesterday 
they were under the impression that, immediately after the withdrawal of the British, 
there would be anarchy in India. Now, the President had told them that there 
would be s National Government established. If the war was to be made a people’s 
war, they should forge the people's will, and, for that, it was necessary to bring 
about unity in every direction in tbe country. To fight the Fascists, what they 
wanted was an organised and disciplined nation. What the Congress had now was 
only a mass, a crowd*, and it was for the Congress to harness the masses properly 
to fight organised Fascism. 

Mb. Zahheb’s Amendment 

Mr. Bajjad Zaheer (Communist) by an amendment urged tbe Congress to 
take the initiative in building a united national front of parties and sections of 
people who wanted to secure India’s immediate freedom and who were prepared to 
participate in or support the formation of a Provisional National Government which 
would undertake the organisation of armed as welt ss non-violent defence against 
Fascist aggressors in close co-operation with the United Nations and their armi^ . 
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Mr. Sajjad Zahter pointed out that the President had made it clear that the 
Congress was anxious to join in die fight of the Allied Nations against Fascist 
nations if only it was given an opportunity to do ao freely. He was happy to 
declare that, so far as this question was concerned, the Communists were one with 
the Congress. But the present resolution before the Committee waa against the 
professed sympathies of the Congress for democracy. He was surprised to find that 
the Congress which had always stood for democracy and liberty, was prepared to 
take move which might or might not lead to a National Government in India, but 
would certainly mean a serious blow to the United Nations. He doubted if the 
movement would take them auy nearer the establishment o£ even a National Govern¬ 
ment He pointed out that there was a revolution going on in the world and the 
freedom of all countries, not only that of India, was m danger. India was now 
given a ohanee to make a united stand In the cause of freedom, nnd she should not 
miss it It might be a fact that* on account of inefficiency and weakness, Burma 
and Malaya had been lost; but that was the very reason they should make a united 
Btaud and prevent a similar disaster from overtaking India. For this purpose, he 
felt it was^essential that they should bring about complete unity in the country and 
he thought that the Congress was the only organisation which could bring about 
such unity. 

Mr. Sardesai'b Amendment 

Mr. 5, Q, Sardenai (Communist), in a lengthy amendment, stressed th© need, 
in this hour of grave emergency, of all-in national unity for the purpose of forging 
mass sanction to secure the installation of a Provisional National Government ana 
asked the Committee to make an earnest effort to effect an agreement and a joint 
front with the Muslim. League. 

Mr. Sardesai said that it would be superfluous for him to expatiate on the 
need for coming to a settlement with the Muslim League and other elements in the 
country. In recent days, a number of political sections has risen up, nil clamouring 
for a hearing, and the cry of Pakistan had also been raised by some section of 
Muslims. He declared that it was not ueeessary for settling these questions with 
the various political groups to be carried away by what this leader or that leader 
might say. Mr. Jinnah might have his own views on Pakistan, that did not matter. 
The only thing thst mattered, so far ns the Congress was concerned, was the feeling 
and viewB of the Muslim masses in that matter. The Muslims, as a mass, the 
tolling suffering Muslims, had no faith in the Pakistan scheme. It was for the 
Congress, as the biggest political organisation, to make an earnest and direct effort 
to bring in these toiling Muslim masses into the Congress fold. 

Ur. Bardesai went on to point out that, having achieved unity of all parties, 
the Congress and the League should simultaneously take the initiative in launching 
a joint campaign not only to educate the people for the installation of a National 
Government, but also to inspire and instruct the masses in national resistance to 
any aggressor and in fighting defeated elements in the country. Be declared that, 
unless this perfect unity was effected, end unless any campaign that was launched 
bad the full co-operation of el! the parties, the war,could not be made a people’s 
war as in China and Russia. 

After all the amendments had been moved, the Committee proceeded to a 
general discussion on the resolution. 

"The onlt proper lead” 

Mr. Mahesh Butt asserted that the Working Committee's resolution was the 
only proper lead that could bo given to the country. The very fact that a mass 
movement was to be launched alter the war had bpen In progress for three years, 
clearly demonstrated what amount of patienee the Congress bad shown. The 
repeated appeals to the British Government to settle the Indian problem, so as to 
enable India to make her participation is the war real and her contribution 
effective, showed that the Congress had been prepsred for a compromise. The 
speaker hoped that once all possibilities of a settlement by negotiation bad been 
explored and found useless and the struggle was launched, it would not be 
suspended halfway through, untill India's independence was secured, 

“jNOPPOaTONB TO LAUNCH MOVEMENT SOW” 

Mr. Balakrtihna Bkarmo, whose etorndment had been ruled out by the 
President, opposed the resolution in a vigorous speech. He said that while the 
country wss facing the possibility of an invasion by Japan, it was most Inoppor¬ 
tune for the Congress 1 o launch a mass movement: 'Tim proposed movement was 
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different from tbs put one*. Hitherto Mahatma Gandhi had been opposed to 
mixing up the working daw movement in die country with the political movements 
launched by him from time to time. Hitherto, the trade anion movement and the 
Congress politics! movement had been running psrallel to each other and there had 
been no fusion between the two. Gamibi}i appeared to be determined to mix np the 
working claw movement with the political struggle. The conditions in the country 
to-day were aueb that the trade union people (workers) were not likely to accord 
full and unequivocal auppott to Mahatma Gandhi's movement. The speaker 
maintained that the true implications of the Mahatma's message of non-violence 
would not be properly conveyed to the musses, and therefore, things might happen 
in the coarse of the movement which would lead to its failure. All the same, the 
sjieaker said that he would abide by the decision of the A. I. 0. C, and would 
enlist himself as a soldier in the struggle. 

Dr. Sam Manohar Lohia, Congress Socialist, supporting the resolution, 
declared that India's attitude towards the British Power had undergone a revolu¬ 
tionary change dating the last few month*. The course of events had shown that 
the British Power was not the invincible one it hitherto used to be. Consequently, 
subject peoples hsd sbed their fsnr of Britain. Discontent against the way Britain 
was handling the Indian problem was daily growing. Criticising the Communists* 
attitude, Ur. Ixritia asked bow these people who bad been demanding an immediately 
revolutionary struggle could now op )>080 the proposed movement. 

Pandtt Jewan JLat, supporting the resolution, repudiated the contention of the 
Communists that the present war was a peoples war so far as India was 
couoerned. He hoped that the Communists would, before long, see the error and 
correct themselves, and support the Congress programme. Urging unity in 
Congress ranks, he hoped that before long, it may become possible for Mr. 
Rajagopalachar* to come back to the Congress. 

Mr, Achyut Patwardhan, supporting the resolution, said that it was a strange 
argument to put forward that in order to establish unity in the eoimtry, the 
Ooogress should agree to break np the nation and thus crea e Pakistan. He 
failed to understand how the so-called unity would come out of a division of tbe 
country. Answering the Communists* contention that millions of Muslima were 
behind the demand for Pakistan, Mr. Patwardhan said that many millions more 
were opjioeed to it. The speaker wondered why tbe Communists thought it 
necessary to appeal to the Congress only and not to the Muslim League. 

Supporting the Official Congress resolution, Sardar Prafap Singh 
(Punjab) declared that it was absolutely false to state that tbe 

Sikhs were not behind the Congress. “The Sikhs are with the 

Congress in this final struggle for India’s freedom* he declared. The Sikhs are 
prepared to throw in tbeir last bit in this struggle". Sardar Pratap Singh urged 
the Communists to throw in their lot with Gandhi]!, who was now talking of 
‘rebellion and revolt’. 

The speaker referred to the Punjab Premier’s allegation that the Congress 
was stabbing the country in the bade, and said that, in point of fact. Sir 
Sikandar *« statement constituted a stab in the back of the country. The Congress 
was determined to win freedom. The Congress could have, he added, on various 
occasions stabbed the British Government in the back, but they had never utilised 
their opportunity to that end. • The movement which would now be launched, in 
fact, seeded no one to lead it It would be a spontaneous one and would grow in 
strength. Concluding the speaker appealed to the Communists first to think of 
India before they thought of Russia and Chins, and support Gandhiji. 

Aeharya Narendra Dtv (United Provinces), supporting the resolution, reviewed 
the happenings in the country since the war broke out in September 1943. Gandhiji 
had now decided that inaction could not continue any further. The same Gandhiji, 
who two and a half years ago had told the Viceroy that his sympathies lay with 
the Allies, was now asking them to fight for India’s Independence. Opposing the 
amendments moved on behalf of the Communists, Aeharya Narendra Dev said 
that it was a pity that, at the time of the final straggle, there 1 were still people 
who were not prepared to make the sacrifices required of them. During the 
Kamgsrh Congress, he continued, the leaders were ready to launch a mass move¬ 
ment ; he could now say that the people were ready, ready as never before, to fight 
and achieve India's freedom. They were fed np with inactivity and they wanted to 1 
do something. 

Aeharya Narendra Dev averted that it was wrong to insinuate that Gandhiji 
was launching this movement as a result of disillusionment It was aim wrong to 
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■tate that Gandhi}! did not care what happened to China, Russia or the other 
Democracies. It was because Gandhlji had been convinced that only a free India 
eould efleotively support the United Nations that he was embarking upon the 

1 D0Ve Kc?erring to the Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan, Acharya Narendra 
Dev reiterated Gandhiji's words that if the Muslims wanted it, no power under 
the aim could stop them. But, he added, Mr. Jinnah was afraid to discuss it with 
others. The country could not and should not atop now, because no settlement 
hod Keen possible with Mr. Jinnah. If they waited, the settlement would not come 
and the golden opportunity would slip away, 

Mr. T, Prakamm, supporting the resolution, said that the proposed movement 
would be the last fight for India’s freedom. From Wardha to Bardoli, from 
Bnrdoli to Doihi, from Delhi to Allahabad aud baek then to Wardha, and from 
Wardha to Bombay—all this meant great progress -in India's march towards the 
goal of freedom. The speaker was supremely gratified to find that Mahatma 
Gandhi had once again assumed the leadership of the Indian National Congress, 
Mr. Prakasam had no doubt about the response the country would give to Mahatma 
Gandhi's call. The movement might embarrass the United Nations, but in a larger 
measure would frighten Japan and Germany if they had any aims on India. 

Mr. Prakasam was happy that the usual restrictions which Mahatma Gandhi 
generally imposed on those who Joined him had now been relaxed, the only 
condition being that all those who joined were prepared to make any sacrifice 
for achieving India’s freedom. 

Mauiana Nuruddin Behari, supporting the resolution, said that as soldiers of 
the battle for India’s freedom, they had no right to question the strategy of their 
General. When the call came, it was their duty to follow. The Communists had 
confused the issue of Bindu-Musiim unity with India’s right to freedom. Tho 
Hindu-Muslim problem was different. The proposed struggle was for India’s 
froedom and the speaker bad no doubt that the Muslims would noe lag behind 
in this struggle for freedom. Tho Communists were keeping out of it not because 
of the Hindu-Muslim question, but because they aid not want to join it, they 
were making an excuse of the Hindu-Muslim question. He assured Mahatma 
Gandhi that thousands of Mussolmana would join tho movoment. 

At this stage, Mauiana At ad, the Congress President, eald that the session 
would conclude to-night and called upon Mr, Jawahartal Nehru to wind up 
the debate. 

Amendments Rejected 

After Mr, Nehru hod replied to the debate tho Congress President made a 
statement on the Hindu-Muslim question {boo poile) and then put the various 
amendments to vote. Three amendments were withdrawn and the remaining 
were all rejected by an over-whelmiug majority, only twelve members voting 
in their favour. 

'Jhe original resolution ‘was then put to vote and was carried by an over¬ 
whelming majority, only IB members voting against. The Congress President 
declared the resolution passed amidst loud and continued cheers. 

Mahatma Gandhi then addressed the House for hundred and twenty minutes 
in English and Hindustani. See below. 

Mauiana Azad, winding up the proceedings, stated that he was addressing the 
United Nations on the Congress demand and would strive till the last minute to 
reach a settlement. The session concluded at 10 p. m. 


„ Mahatma Gandhi's Speech 

"I take up my task of leading you In this struggle not ae your commander, 
not as your controller, but as tbe humble eervant of you all ; and be wuo serves 
best, becomes tbe chief among them, I am the chief servant of the nation ; that 
Is how I look at it,” declared Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the A, I. O. C, in 
English. He added ; "I want to share all the shocks that you have to face,” 

Gsndbiji referred to the interpretations put To foreign countries on bis 
utterances during tbe last three weeks and said ; “I know that In tbe course of the 
last few weeks, I have forfaited the privilege of the friendship and the trust of 
many of my friends in India and abroad, so much so that they now have began, 
some to doubt my wisdom and some even to doubt my honesty. My wisdom is 
not such a treasure that I cannot afford to lose it, but honesty u a precious 
treasure to mo.” i * ' 
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*LoKD LnriJTHOOW—A T8R80WAL WtrKKT> n 

Gandhiji then referred to the friendship which had grown between him end 
many Viceroys, and in particular, between him and Lord Linlithgow. “It is a 
friendship which has outgrows mere official relations. I hope Lord Linlithgow will 
bear me out person stly. This U oot a secret”, be said. 

Gandhi)! then referred to the deep friendship he cherished for the late C. 
F. Andrews and said : “At the present moment, the spirit of Andrews is sweeping 
Dt, and Andrews seems to mo to be the highest that I hare known in the English. 
With Andrews, I enjoyed a relationship, closer than which I hare not enjoyed 
with any Indian. There was no secret between ns ; wb exchanged* our hearts 
everyday. Whatever wss in his heart, he would blurt out without the slightest 
hesitation or reservation. It is true he was a friend of Guru Dev, bat he was 
awed by Guru Dev's presence.” 

"Thk yoicb wtthlh mb” 

Proceeding, Mahatma Gandhi observed *. ‘’With thia background, I want to 
declare to the world—whatever may be said to-day to the contrary, and although I 
may have forfeited the regard of many a friend of the West, even the frost of some 
of them—that even for their love and for their friend ah ip, I must not suppress the 
voice within me. Call it conscience, cal] It by anything you like, call it the 
promptings of my basic nature. I do not mind bow you describe it, but there is 
something there. I have learnt Psychology and I know exactly what it ia, 
although I may not be able to describe it to you. That voice tells me that I shall 
have to fight against the whole world and staad alone. It also tells me : 'You are 
ante so long as you stare the world in the face, although the world may have 
blood-shot eyes. Do not fear the world, but go ahead, with the fear of God in 
yon.* That thing is within me. You have to forsake wife, friends, forsake 
everything In the world. 

“I want to live the whole span of my life. But I do not think I will live so 
long. When I am gone, India will be frre and not only wilt India be free, but the 
whole world will be free. I do not believe that the Americans are free, or that 
England is free. They may be free according to their conception, I know what 
freedom ia English teachers have taught me its meaning. I must interpret that 
freedom according to what I can see and what I have experienced." 

CrITIOS DEQBD to SEARCH THSm H HARTS 

Gandhiji then referred to the work and philosophy of Dadabhop Ndonoji, Sir 
Flurrozahak Mehta and others and esid : “Unconsciously, from ita very inception, 
the Congress has always been non-violent I do not claim that every Congressman 
con forma to the highest principles of non-violence even as a policy. I know that 
there are many block sheep. But 1 am trusting them, In general, without subjecting 
them to an examination. It Is this fundamental trust that rules my life. Prom 
its very beginning, the Congress in its fundamental policy—which is to bring 
about Swaraj—has been son-violent.” 

Urging all bit critics to search their hearts before accusing him of dishonesty, 
Gandhiji said : “I want Englishmen and all the United Nations to examine their 
hearts, search their hearts. What crime has the Congress committed in demanding 
Independence to-day f Is it wrong to do so f Is it right to distrust that 
organisation ? I hope. Englishmen don't do so I hope that it won’t be done by 
the President of the United States, and by the Chinese Generalissimo, Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, who i* still fighting desperate battles with Japan for his existence. 
After having owned Jawharlal as a comrade, I hope he won't do it. I fell in 
lore with Madame Chiang Kai-shek, She was my interpreter, and I have no 
reason to doubt that she wss a faithful interpreter to her husband.” Gandhiji 
added : "She has not as yet said that we were wrong in demanding our Independence, 
I have great regard for British diplomacy, which has enabled them to bold the 
empire so long. Bat now others have studied that diplomacy and are putting it 
into practice." Gandhiji asserted that “even if all the United Nations opposed me, 
even If the whole of India tried to persuade me that I am wrong, X will go 
ahead, not for India's sake alone, but for the sake of the world.” 

“Wb wont hit arrow tbs belt” 

Gandhiji declared that Britain had given India the greatest provocations, but 
in spite of all that, “we won't hit below the belt. We have too far progressed in 
real gentlemanly fashion. We will not stoop to any inch thing.” Gandhiji then 
explained the difference between his non-embarrassment policy in the recent past 
32 
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■nd bis present policy, “That policy was non-embarrsisment, consistent with the 
honour and safety of India. There is no inconsistency between what we demand 
to-day and what we demanded before**, he added. .... , , 

Addressing the United Nation* and Britain, Qandhtjt aald they bad the 
opportunity now, of a lifetime, to declare India free and prove their real intention*, 
“II they miss it, they will be missing the opportunity of a lifetime, which never 
comes twice in the same generation, and history will say that they did not discharge 
their overdue debt to India. I ask for the blessings of the whole world and I ask 
for the active assistance of the United Nations. 1 do not want to say anything 
more to them." OnndAiji, continuing, said that be had always differentiated 
between Fascism and the Democracies, despite their many limitations, and even 
between Fascism and British Imperialism, Concluding Gandhiji said : 'T have 
pledged the Congress and the Congress will do or die.*’ 

“A FIRM BELIEVER IH COMMUNAL USITTf” 


Speaking in Hindustani, Mahatma Gandhi said 

“J congratulate you on passing the resolution. Those who opposed it also 
deserve my congratulations for thoir course of conviction. Thore Is no shame in 
opposing the resolution. We have learnt this lesaion since 1920, It is better to be 
In a minority, provided we stick to truth and determination. I have learnt this 
lesson long ago. I have now loarnt a further lesson from the dissenting members. 
I ant pleased to note that they have followed me in this direction. I would 
venture to suggest that the proposals that have been submitted are not perfect. 
Everything has got one or other defect. Nothing is perfect. Nothing Is perfect 
without Truth. Maulana Baheb and Jawaharlal have explained to you the 
implication* of this resolution. 

“There was a time when every Muslim was professing that India was bis Mo¬ 
therland. The AU Brothers thought so. I am not prepared to believe, for a mo¬ 
ment, that It was a lie or bluff, I would prefer to be ignorant rather than to 
doubt my colleagues. Thousands of Hindus and Muslims have told me that if the 
Congress is really serious about solving the communal tangle and establishing 
permanent unity, the task can be accomplished during my life time only. From 
very childhood 1 bare been a firm believer Ini Bindu-Musltm and communal unity. 
From ray very school days, I have had firm faith in the unity of India. When 
I had been to Africa, I undertook a brief for a Muslim olient, I championed the 
cause of Muslims there. I never distrusted them, I did not return from Africa 
as a disappointed or as a defeated man. 

“I do not oare for the abuses which are being hurled on me by some of my 
Muslim friends. I do not know what I have done that has offended them. I am 
undoubtedly a worshipper of the cow. It is my belief that every creature on this 
earth Is the creation of God. My friends, especially the Muslims, Maulana Bari 
and Maulana Azad can testify to this fact. I dine with tbo Muslima. I dine 
with all without any consideration of costa or religion. 

“Mr. Jinn ah Misguided” 


‘ *1 bate none, and there Is no hatred lu me. The late Maulana Bari was my 

host io Lucknow, He was a thorough gentleman. It was the lime when there woe 
no mutual distrust or suspicion. Mr, finnah has been n Congressman in the past. 
He seems now to be misguided. I pray for long life to him and wish that be 
mey survive me. A day will certainly dawn when he will realise that I have 
never wronged him or the Muslims, 

‘‘I have the fullest confidence io the sincerity of the Muslims. I will never 
talk ill of them even if they kill me. They have every right to form any opinion 
of me, but I still continue to be tbe eame man as in tho old days. Muslims may 
In the heat of the moment, forget themselves and abuse me, Islam does not teach 
one to abuse. If the Muslims of India aro true follower* of the Hoiy Prophet, 
then let them follow His teehings faithfully. Their abuses are worse than bullets 
to me, but still, 1 am prepared to welcome them, 

t? j I *? r DECIDED BV A TRIBUNAL 

A W«ld Federation could only be established by mutual agreement. I would 
P r V to my Muslim brothers to judge for themselves dispassionately which is right 
tTiu*” j Let the Issue bo decided by a tribunal, and let ub all abide 

R?[„*“»verdict of the Tribunal. If the Muslim League is not prepared to accept 
this offer, then, how can they expect to foree the scheme upon others by mere 
coercion r Let them persuade their fellow countrymen to their point of view and 
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make them agreeable to tbs scheme of Pakistan, If they Jailed to convince and 
convert, this would lead to internal strife. 1 have no desire to live to witness such 
a tragedy. 

w lslsm sever teaehee its follower* to bate anyone. It pmebei universal 
brotherhood and a spirit ot mutual tolerance. I am devoting my time and energy, 
and 1 am even prepared to lay down my life for the mission which baa been 
entrusted to mo by God. Hindu-Muslim unity is dear to my life. I have no 
mental reservation on the issue of Pakistan. Pakistan cannot be away from Hindu¬ 
stan. Let both and all oi us strive for the attainment of the freedom of India. 

"Cannot wait any Lonoke toe Frkbdoh” 

• •’Mr. Jinn ah does not seem to believe in the Cod cress programme and In the 
Congress demand. But 1 cannot wait any longer for India’s freedom. I cannot wait 
till Mr. Jtnnah la converted for the immediate consummation of Indian freedom, 

I am very Impatient. Communal unity is undoubtedly essential for the country’s 
freedom, nut jon must know it is freedom for all and not for any particular 
community. 

“1 wholeheartedly endorse the Maulana Sahib's offer to the British that India 
be handed over to any community. I would not be sorry if the authority is trans¬ 
ferred to the Muslim masses. India is the homeland of Indian Muslims. For ins¬ 
tance, take the case of my son Hiralal. He had embraced Islam. By changing 
bis religion, can he disown hia nationality and country f Supposing he ia 
able to change hia nationality • and country, all the same he cannot disown hia 
father. Under the persuasion of his mother he wrote to me a letter. My wife told 
me that she was not sorry because her ton had changed hia religion, but was sorry 
because he waa a drunkard. My grandson went in search of hia father, but when * 
he found him, he aaw that he waa addicted to vices, 

‘ Let every Muslim stand by tbe Congress. The door ia open for them. They 
can capture tbe Congress and then change its policy. Nobody can prevent them from 
doing so. The CongresB ia a democratic body. Let the Hindus also know this, 
that they will have to fight for all, including the minorities. Let them be ready to 
lay down their lives for saving tbe lives of Muslims. It ia the first lesson in 
Ahimsa. One must be tolerant towards hia neighbour. Let the Muslim and others 
also follow this advice. It is going to be a mass struggle. It can be made effec¬ 
tive if everyone follow! my advice. 

‘■Nothing Secebt About my Plans” 

“There is nothing secret about our plans. It is an open campaign. But yet 
-lee the circular of Puckle Saheb. It ia an utter impossibility for the authorities 
to oppose and crush the Congress with the aid of mushroom parties. We are opposing 
an empire and it is a powerful empire. It is going to be a straight fight and let there 
be no mistake about it. Let there be no confusion also. There should be no subterranean) 
activity. Those who undertake underground activities will come to grief. 

"I have always enjoyed the confidence of the masses. I have toured the coun¬ 
try extensively. 1 have always confidence in the masses. The time is very critical. 

I cannot ask Britain or Japan to wait till we are prepared to fight them. If I 
wait any longer, God will punish me. I am not speaking for India alone. This 
is the laat struggle of my life. Delay is injurious and waiting any further would 
be humiliation tor all of us. It is high time that we are free so that we can help 
other nations struggling for freedom. 

“Our struggle is now to start. But before launching the movement, I will 
address a letter to the Viceroy and wait for his reply. It may take a week or 
a fortnight or three weeks. In the meantime, we will have, apart from carrying ont 
the Thirteen Points of the Congress Constructive Programme, to observe the 
following code: 

Freedom Shall be your Mantra” 

“Let every Indian consider himself to be a free man. He must be ready for 
tbe actual attainment of freedom or perieh in the attempt, Hia attitude towards life 
should be that he is a free man. Mere jail-going would not do. There is no 
more bargaining. There is no room for office acceptance. There is no compromise 
on the demand for freedom. Freedom first, and then only the rest. Do not be 
cowards, because cowards have no right to live. Freedom should be your ‘mantra* 
and. yon abonlU chant it, 

"The Press should discharge its duties freely sad fearlessly. Let it not allow 
itself to be cowed down or bribed by tha Government. Let it bs fair and dis- 
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charge Its. obligations honestly. It should have a free forum for one and all. 1 
want the freedom of the Press. Let the Press be ready to be closed down, rather 
than allow itself to be misused by the authorities. The Press, besides, is a business 
proposition. They have buildings, machinery and big establishment. They will 
have to be prepared to sacrifice them. They can resume publication in a free India. 
I have sacrificed my Navjiwcui Press. A number of men were thrown out of 
employment. But it did not pain me in the least, because 1 closed it for uphold¬ 
ing a principle. Let the Press disown the undertaking given to the Government 
by the Standing Committee. Let it be your reply to Pucklt Baheb. Let it not 
sacrifice its self-respect and submit to humiliations. It should strive for the creation 
of a new atmosphere. * 

Doty of the Princes 

"Let the Princes know that I am their well-wisher from the bottom of my 
heart. My father had been a Dewan, I mjBelf wns born io o State, I have eaten 
their salt. I do not want to be unworthy of the salt. The Princes should rise to 
the occasion. They must part with the responsibility of administration to their 
subjects. Let them read the sign of the times, If they fail to do this, they 
will have no quarter in a Free India. The destiny of Free India will be decided 
by JausohorlaL and others who have no sympathy for Feudalism. Let the Princes 
shear themselves of their autocracy, 

' "Let the Princes also not abuse their authority. Their only chance of a 
survival depends on the goodwill of their people. I would venture to ask the 
Princes whether they are not equally anxious to see India free. If the answer ia 
in the affirmative, let the-s come forward. If the answer is in the negative, then I 
do not hesitate to say that even the Paramount Power will not be able to come to 
their rescue, because the Power itself will not be there. Responsible Government 
should immediately bs conferred on their subjects. 

Underground activity Deprecated 

••Let : me emphasise that there should be no under-ground activity. There 
should be no secret movement. It is a sin.*’ 

Referring to Government servants, Gandhiji said tbat there was no need for 
them immediately to resign but they should write to the Government to say that 
they were with the Congress, 

"Students and professors should", bo said, "imbibe the spirit of freedom. They 
should stand by the Congress. They must have tho courage to aav that they are 
for the Congress, Should the emergency arise, they should cheerfully abandon 
their occupation and careers." 

Mr, Nebrn's speech on the Resolution < 

Speaking in English on the Working Committee's resolution, in the A.I, O. C. 
Mr, Jawharlai Nehru declared ; ‘This resolution is not a threat. It is an invitation. 
It ia an explanation. It le an offer of co-operation. It is all that. But still, 
behind it, there la a clear indication that certain consequences will follow if 
certain events do not happen. It is an offer of co-operation of a free India. On 
any other terms there will be no co operation. On any other terms, oar resolution 
promises ionly conflict and struggle." 

Mr. Nehru went on to Bay that some friends abroad thought that Congress¬ 
men were acting unwisely. Be was not saving that they were wrong. In their 
environment, they could not think otherwise. But, be declared, “Let there be 
no mistake about it. We are on the verge of a precipice and we are in dead 
earnest." Mr. Nehru said that the resolution, when pawed, would not only represent 
the decision of the A. I. 0. G, ■, It would represent the voice of the whole of 
India, He would even go a step further and say that it represented the voice of 
the entire oppressed humanity of tho world, if Britain had accepted tbis resolu¬ 
tion end acted according to ite demands, it would have seen a vast change not 
only in India but all over the world, Tbe whole nature of the war would have 
been changed. A real revolutionary background would have been given to 
it. Be pointed out that the ea&enlinl thing about this war wae that It was some¬ 
thing infinitely more than a mere war. It was a world-war all right but greater 
than that it was a prelude to and a precursor of a vast revolution that was 
enveloping tho whole world. The war might end now or it might be carried on 
for some time more, but no peace would be established, no equilibrium attained 
until this revolution ran its appointed conns. 
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REVOLtJTIOHABV SravmOAVCB OF TBI WaE 
It «n * great misfortune, Mr. Nehru Mid, that the leaders in the West had 
not realised or if the; realised, had not acted as if they bad realised the revolu¬ 
tionary significance of the war. They were still carrying on this war on the old 
llnea and thought that they could win It only by building more ships and more 
aeroplanes. Probably, in their position, he would have done the seme thing. They 
were not thinking In terms of a vast, surge of the elemental emotions of humanity. 
Until they did that, they could never attain success, but would only go from failure 
to failure. Be hoped that they would learn the lesson. Be could only hope that 
they would not learn it too late. 

Mr. Nehru asserted that Mr. Churchill and other Britishers had not got over 
thinking in terms of the Anglo-Saxon race, sod recalled a recent speeeh of Mr, 
Churchill when he visualised the day when the Anglo-Saxon would march through 
the world in dignity and majesty. Be reminded Britishers and Americans that 
there were other races in the world besides the Anglo-Saxon race and this racial 
superiority coaid never more bo tolerated. 

At the present time. Mr. Nehru want on, the Allied cause was only negatively, 
right, in the sense that Germany and Japan were worse. But Indian freedom 
would change the whole nature of the war and make it right positively, - Even 
the people of Nazi Germany aud those who were helping the Germany would 
feel the impact of the change. , 

“Nab row Soldier' a Point of View Will Not Do” 

Mr. Nehru regretted that people in England, America and elsewhere were 
looking at every question from the narrow soldier’s point of view. But it did not 
matter to them bow other people viewed the Indian question. He could only tel! 
them that they would not be deterred from their course by any amount Of threats. 
On the Other hand, Westerners ought to realise that, at this stage, threats could 
only make the position infinitely worse and more difficult for them. 

Mr. Nehru made an earnest appeal to all the people in India that they should 
not forget their biefa aims and objectives, that they were fighting not only in the 
interests of India but in the interests of all countries of the world including China 
and Russia. Be was a Nationalist, and he was proud to be a Nationalist, hut they 
should not settle down to a narrow nationalism. They must always remember that 
they should develop right internationalism, but, not the pseudo-internationalism of 
the present day world or of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Nehru declared that they are going to face great difficulties in the days ahead. 
AH that he could say to those Englishmen and Americana who considered that the 
Congress was not right was that it was for the Indian people to decide for them¬ 
selves. They know what it was to be under subjection much better than English¬ 
men or Americans. After all, It was the Indians who would have to undergo 
enormous sufferings and privations if there were a Japanese invasion of India. , 
“We have entered the fire and we have now to come out of it sucttsfully or be 
consumed by it, declared Mr. Nehru. 1 

Muslim Lsaqub Attitude Criticized 
Mr, Jawharlal Nehru vehemently denounced what he called the one-sided 
propsgandt that the Congress should resume talks with the Muslim League, without 
understanding the numerous attempts made by the Congress in that direction. 
“Bow many attempts have we not made, and bow often have we not been frustrated 
In our attempts ?” he asked, and added, “We are prepared to pay any price for 
unity except the price oi Independence. How many obstructions have not been 
placed in our path which have bad no relation to the real issue? 

“I eao talk and negotiate with anybody who recognises democratic freedom for 
India, but I eaunot negotiate with anyone who refuses to recognise the fundamental 
issue, the freedom of India. I was told during the Cripps negotiations that a certain 
leader insisted on behalf of Muslims that the Viceroy's power of veto should not be 
removed or in any way qualified. If any section wanted that the British Viceroy 
should exercise his veto-power against the decision of his Indian Cabinet, it means 
clearly that that section is sgainst the freedom of India. I do not want to injure 
any one’s feeling especially at a time when we are about to launch a great struggle 
for freedom. I tried, for one whole year, to find out what the League wanted, 
and I was unable to understand what they want 

“I have not been able to find out a parallel to snch a situation in the 
•history of the world. I have not come anywhere else across such a situation 
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except lo the land of Hitler. The Bud a tan crisis bears similarity to the situation 
here. For purposes of negotiation, we are not even allowed to select our own 
representatives. We are told that wo cannot send Muslims to represent the Con- 
gross. This Is sn insult to our great organisation and to our revered President. 
We were prepared to stoke everything consistent with our dignity end self-respect 
towards finding a satisfactory settlement. Whenever wa knocked we found the 
door* were bolted, and we knocked ourselves against a wall. Are we beggars to be 
treated like this ? Ate we going to be so dishonourable ns to sacrifice our mansion 
of Indian freedom wbiob we want to build f Are we going to bo kicked about by 
men who have made no sacrifice for the freedom of India and who can never 
think in terms of freedom at all f 

“Our conscience is clear. We hale made everything that is humanly possible 
for arriving at a settlement. The Muslim messes are not reactionary. We have 
made strenuous and sincere attempt* to resolve the issue, and all our attempt* 
have either been sabotaged or frustrated.” Mr. Nthru said that the chief difficulty 
was that the problem was more political than communal. 

■ i President's Decision to address United Nations 

Winding up the proceedings of the A. I, 0. C, Afauiana Abut Kalam Atari, 
the Congress President, stated that, in the present world conflagration, India 
could side with only one act of combatants. But for India to effectively participate 
with the right side in this war, it was necessary to properly mobilise the people 
of India. The present circumstances did not help in enthusing the people to all- 
out effort, which would roost certainly change the trend of the war. However 
much one wished, it would not bo possible to rouse Indians to enthusiastic partici¬ 
pation in this war till tbe right thing was done by India, namely, the country was 
made free. 

With a view that the position of the Congress and that of India should not 
be misunderstood, the Congress President stated, he had issued a number of 
statements since the passing of the Wardhn Resolution. He was making the 
DnlLed Nations understand that tbe present move of the Congress was to enable 
India to take her righiul place in the world conflagration. ‘Though the resolution 
had been passed, he was lor trying to bring about an understanding till tbe very 
fast minute. He would try to do everything possible to make the British and tbe 
other United Nations understand that a free India would wholeheartedly help the 
United Nations. Ho was convinced that such efforts, instead of weakening the 
Congress case, would strengthen the hands of the Congress. If In spite of such 
efforts, the United Notions aid not respond, the loss would be theirs end not that 
of indis. Tbe Mauiano announced that he was sending copit* of the resolution to Pre¬ 
sident Roosevelt, to China and to the Russian Ambassador in London. If all their 
efforts failed, then El was for Indiana to tako a determined slop forward, with the 
rsolve that in this struggle they would venture ahead, no matter what happened to 
them whether they sank or swam, whether they would win or lose. 

President on Congress-League understanding 

The President, Maulana Abul Kalam Atad, in a statement before 
putting the Working Committee’* resolution to vote, said that the Congress 
bad beeu trying to bring about unity, but every time an effort wbb made the door 
was closed irom the other side. If the Muslim League was willing to negotiate, 
he would persuade the Congress within twentyfour hours to start negotiations. But 
every time he had attempted a settlement, the door was closed and barred. 

Several attempts had been rosde by him during the last two years to arrive at 
* settlement, but It always proved to be a one-sided effort. The other aide was not 
willing to como forward to discus* tbe question. Even during the Allahabad 
meeting of the A. I. 0. O., he made it clear to Kajait that the Congress was willing 
to discuss the question and was prepared to start negotiations. 

Continuing, the Maulana stated that the position of tbe Congress was well- 
known. It had always kept the door for negotiations open. Wbat was the use of 
telling tbe Congress to arrive at a settlement, when it was always prepared to do 
*° and nad kept the door for negotiations open ? What was required of those who 
were Bhouting for Hindu-Muslim settlement was not to shout at those who kept 
the door open, but to go and break tbetr beads at tbe other door, which was not 
only shut, but bolted with nail* driven so that it might not open at all. 



The All India Hindu • Mahasabha 

Working Committee Resolution*—New Delhi—29th. to 31*1. August 1942 
Declaration of India’s Freedom 

A meet Inc of tbs Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha was 
held in Now Delhi on the 29ih. August and continued till the Slit August. In a 
lengthy resolution, it demands sa immediate declaration of India’s independent status 
and the opening oi immediate negotiations by the British Government with the principal 
parlies in Indta to solve the present deadlock. The resolution further demands the 
formation of ao Indian National Government, which, it asserts, will declare its 
determination to fight the common enemy. 

The Working Committee asserts that if the British Government does cot 
respond to its demand, the Mahasabha will be compelled to revise its present 
programme, and devise ways and mesne whereby Britain and her Allies "will 
realise that India, as a self-respecting nation, can no longer be suppressed.” 

The Working Committee appointed a Committee of seven members to 
organise a campaign to mobilise public opinion in support of the National Demand, 
and if possible to negotiate with the leaders of the principal political parties Bnd 
representatives of the British Government. The following is the text of the resolution:— 

The peril confronting India demands the mobilisation of India’s tremendous 
man-power and gigantic natural resources which caa never be secure without a 
National Government. The experience of Burma sod Malaya and the working of 
the present constitution in this country during the last few yeats demand the 
radical ^transformation of the present system of Government, which has failed 
either to mobilise pnblic opinion or to utilise the resources of the country effec¬ 
tively in the cause of Democracy and Liberty. If the struggle has got to be 
won and If the present menace is to be destroyed, it is dear that India’s national 
will must support the defending army and this can never be secured by the 
mere employment of nou-Indian troops Or by the continuance of the present 
Government, which commands neither the confidence nor the willing allegiance 
of the Indian people. The dangerous international situation which threatens India 
and the imminent danger of foreign invasion and the urge for national emancipa¬ 
tion stimulated by the professed aims of the United Nations demand the 
immediate declaration of India’s Independence and the formation of a National 
.Government to whom power most be transferred subject to necessary adjustments 
during tbe war for fighting the menace and for the national defence of India. 

The All-India Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, demands— 

(1) The immediate declaration by Britain of indie's independent statns. 

P) The immediate initiation of negotiations by the British Goveromaot with 
the principal politics! parties in India to solve the present deadlock, which is 
impeding war efforts and is bound to widen the cleavage between England and India. 

(3) Tbe formation of an Indian National Government to whom all power 
ahoula be translerred by the British Government. 

<4) The National Government will be composite in character and will consist 
Of representatives of the principal political parties in the country. 

(5) Simitar Nations) Governments should be formed in the provinces which 
will include representatives of the principal political parties. 

After tbe termination of tbe war, a Constituent Assembly is to be set up by 
the Nations) Government to frame a constitution for the Indian nation based 
on democratic principles, and if any minority is not satisfied with the safe-guards 
lsid down in the constitution, the minority will have the right to refer the matter 
to an independent Tribunal whose'.decision will be binding on alt concerned. 

The Indian National Government in India will declare its determination to 
fight the common enemy. It will act in close collaboration with Britain and the 
United Nations for carrying out a common war policy, which will be determined 
by the Allied War Councils on which India will be represented by Indians chosen 
by the National Government, tbs,Commander-in-chief remaining in charge of the 
operational control of tbe war. 

Tbe Indian National Government will pursue a policy of militarisation and 
Industrialisation for the effective national defence Of India and will raise a 
National Army for tbe purpose. 

In this national crisis, no party should ruse any issue calculated to disrupt 
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Indian unity and hinder the establishment of a National Government. In caae 
any party adopt* an obstructive attitude and does not want to co-operate In the 
format on of a National Government, then the other parties ahould Hill be 
invited to form such a National Government. 

Muslim Leaoub’b Attitude Condemned 
Tbia Committee record* it* emphatic opinion that it would be fatal to the 
cause of Nationalism and to tho ordered evolution of a free India, if, as has been 
suggested in aome quarters, the 'Muslim League atone, with it* present avowedly 
anti-national outlook* Is invited to form the Government at the Centre- The 

Hindus will never accept inch a Government. 

Thin Committee condemns the Anii-naUonal attitude adopted by the Muslim 
League atid profoundly regrets that it is stilt pursuing o policy which will intensify 
the strife and bitterness between the communities calculated to help the 
continuance of foreign domination in India. 

"BitmsH Govt. Ewcomuoiwo Anti-National Forces” 

This Committee ii of opinion that the anti-national and anti-Hindu force are 
being encouraged by the attitude of the British Government and by its reluctance 
to part with power to the representatives of the Indian nation. This Committee has 
reason to believe that Immediately the British Government genuinely decides to 
transfer power to Indian hands, rite reactionary dementi wilt be rendered 
iiieSecttve and the representatives of the leading political parties will join hands 
and save India from the impending disaster. 

This Committee is of opinion that the constitution of a Free India should beg 
Federal one, with the largest possible measure of autonomy for the federating 
units. In tlie interest of maintaining the unity and integrity of India, residuary 
powers must be vested in the Federal Government and not in the federating units. 

The Hindu Mahssabha, a* the representative organisation of the Hindus of 
India, hoB pursued the policy of responaivo oo-oporatloo io spite of the tragic 
surrender by Britain, through Sir Stafford Cripps, to the malignant diaruptlonista 
in India. The time has now oome when tho Hindu Mnhaaabba must warn 
the British Government that, although force may suppress tho violent outburst of 
popular discontent, for the time being, ft can never appease or remove the funda¬ 
mental cause of India's discontent. The only way to secure the witling co-operation 
of India in the titanic struggle against the present menace Is to recognise India as 
a free country and to respond to India's demand for a National Government. The 
interests of England and her Allies require that political freedom should be con¬ 
ceded to India in such a full measure that It would be impossible for the enemies 
of England to oiler anything more uliurfi)j< to the people of India. 

If the British Government still persists In Its policy of callous indifference to 
India's national aspirations and does not respond to this demand for the recogni¬ 
tion of India's freedom and for tho formation of a National Government, tbs 
Hindu Mahasabba will have no alternative but to revise its present programme 
and to devise ways and means whereby Britain and her Allies will realise that 
India as a self-respecting nation, oan no longer be suppressed. 

The Hindu Mahasabba feels that in this crisis, when the Congress Commit¬ 
tees have been banned os unlawful bodies and the Muslim Lcogiio has taken up an 
Impossible attitude of mere negation, it is tho duty of the Hindu Mabaaabha to 
‘make an earnest attempt to bring about the solution of the present deadlock and 
to make a Anal effort for an ludo-British settlement on honourable terms and to 
mobilise public opinion throughout India in support of ths National Demand. 

Committee Appojnthd to Qroanibh Campaign 
For effectively carrying out this double objective, this Working Committee of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabba appoints a committee consisting of the Working 
President, Dr, Shyama Prasad Mookherjoe, Dr. B. 8, Moonje, 
Mr. N. 0. Ohatteriee, Bai Bahadur Meher Cliond Khnnna, Mr. G. Deshpnnde, 
President Savarkar and Baja Hafaeahwar Dayal Seth (both ex-officio), in 

order to organise an Intensive campaign for mobilising public opinion 
i l ,0 PP° r * o» the National Demand and If possible to negotiate 
with the leaders of the principal political parties as well as representatives 
of the British Government. This committee should submit its report to the 
Working Committee by tbo end of September and a meeting of the Ail-Iodia 
Hindu Mahasabba Working Committee should be summoned at Nagpur on 1st 
October to make recommendations as to the course of action which tho Hindu 
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Uahasabha should adopt and the All-India Hindu Mahawbha Committee 
should meet thereafter at Nagpur on the 3rd and 4th October to discuss (he re¬ 
commendations of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mshssshha, 

Policy or Repression Condemned 

This Working Committee of the All-India Hinds Maha*abha condemns the 
policy of repreaeion which haa been launched by the Government of India and 
deplores the complete lack of statesmanship exhibited by the Government. ThU 
Committee demand* the immediate releaseof all national leaden who are now 
detained in jail. 

KgL8J.eE Shki T. D. Joehi 

The Working Committee notea with satisfaction that Shri Yeabwantrao 
Joehi, General Secretary of the Hyderabad State Hindn Pnja Mandal. has been 
recently given the status of a political prisoner, by 'the Nizam’s Government 
as was demanded publicly by the Hinds Malta Sabha. The Working Committee 
brings it to the notice of the Nizam’s Government that as the Hinds Praja 
Mandal is the only political organisation representing 90 percent of the State 
•object* it is extremely desirable in the interest of the Slate to release Shri 
Yeabwantrao Joabi who ta the treated leader of the Hinds Praia Mandal. 

Release Op Congress Leaders 


(a This Working Committee of the All-India Hinds Mihasabba condemns 
the policy of repression which has been launched by the Gorernment of India 
and deplores die complete lack of statesmanship exhibited by the Government, 
particularly in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi was anxious to approach the 
Viceroy, the British Premier and the heads of the principal Allied cations far the 
purpose of securing an honourable settlement before starting any movement. 

(b) This Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabna records its strong 
condemnation of the assaults, lathi charges and indiscriminate firing indulged in 
by the Police on inoffensive and peaceful citizens who have not taken any part 
in the disturbances and offers its heartfelt sympathy to their families. 

(c) This Committee demands the (immediate release of all National leaders 
who are now detained in jail. 

Working Committee Resolutions—New Delhi—3rd. to 5th. October 1843. 

The next meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu 
llabasabha was held at New Delhi on the 3rd October and contained till tbe 
5th. October. The following resolutions were passed :— 

KjBCOTivB’e Call to Nationalists 

The Working Committee of the AU-Iudia Hindu Uahasabha in a resolution 
expresses the opinion that the statements of tbe British Premier and the Secretary 
of State for India and the refusal of the Viceroy to grant permission to tbe 
members of the special committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi make it clear 
that the British Government have no intention of parting with power, or facili¬ 
tating the formation of a National Government in India. 

Government's Contention 


“The Hindu Mahasabha, n the resolution proceeds "put forward the National 
Demand in order to convert this war which was imposed on India by the British 
Imperialists into a genuine people’s war to effectively organise tbe national defence 
of India daring the present crisis. The failure on the part of British to respond 
to this National Demand and the policy of blind repression which is being 
relentlessly pursued convince the Working Committee that the Government want 
to utilise and exploit tbe present situation in order to suppress the forces of 
nationalism in this country. 

Propagate the Demand 

*Tbe Working Committee calls upon all Uahasabha organisations throughout 
the country and all sections of oationaliets who are interested in the emancipation 
of India to mobilise public opinion on an intensive scale for carrying on a masa 
campaign in order to preach and propagate the demand form ulated by the Hindu 
Uahasabha which can truly be called the National Demand. 

“The Working Committee appeals to all political parties io India to oo-operste 
with the Special Committee appointed by the Hindu so aa to force 

.England to take the initiative in solving tbe deadlock. 

33 
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NbOOTIATI0S8 To COSTING E 

“That having regard to the satisfactory progress made by the Special 
Committee in establishing contact with the various political parties and leaders, and 
In mobilising public opinion in this country, the Working Committee while reaffir¬ 
ming its resolution ol August fii ooneiders It desirable in the larger interest ol 
the nation, that the negotiations and discussions with the political parties should 
be continued by the opeetal Committee who should submit its final report within 
• month ana calls upon tb* Hindu Sanghatanisu throughout India to keep 
themselves in readiness to respond to any call that may be given by the Hindu 
Mahaaabha in accordance with the aforesaid resolution. 

i ✓ Bah oh Festivals and Fboobsbiohb 

{l) The Working Committee notes with great concern that customary 
religions festivals and processions of Hindus have been stopped or restricted by 
authorities at places on the excuse that owing to the present political disturbances 
unruly elements might take advantage of the occasions to promote troubles. The 
Working Committee feels that It is the duty ol the Government to afford protec¬ 
tion and facilities to the exercise of the normal and purely religious festivals of the 
Hindus which have been observed from times Immemorial as established 
customs. It calls upon oil local Hindu Snbhas to use all legitimate means against 
any interference with their long established religious, customary ceremonies and 
festivals, 

CoiAKcftvB Pises Condemned 

(2) The Working Committee of the A. I, Hindu Mnhaaabbn condemns tbs 
policy pursued by the Government whereby heavy sad disproportionate Collective 
Fines aro being imposed only on Hindus and are being realised with the aid of 
the armed forces in n rutklees-and peremptory manner. This glaring and cruel 
discrimination li the result of a deliberate policy of communal vindictive¬ 
ness which must be opposed, by the Hindus. The poiioy of the imposition of 
collective communal fines is not only immoral and unjust in view of the 
declaration of the responsible members of the Government to the effect that the 
general public have abstained from acta of violence and sabotage bat is directly 
responsible for creating communal hatred end racial animosity. 

Tho Committee calls npon tho Government of India to abandon forthwith 
the policy of imposition of such collective fines, which arc being indicted on 
many innocent end law-abiding Hindu citizens who bad.nothlng to do with any 
subversive movement. Tho Working Committee further calls upon the Hindus 
sot to submit to such arbitrary and illegal exactions bnt to resist the payment 
of each flues by all legitimate means. 

Inqoiet Committee 

(3) The Working Committee of lha A. I. Hindn MBhaeabho bus learnt, 
with horror and indignation, about the alleged wholesale burning and looting of 
Hindu villages, raping of Hindu women end of other acts of cruelty by 
the Military and the police in Bihar, United Provinces, end other parts In Indio, 
which, if truo'.in their savagery and beinousness, appear to be on par with those 
reported to have been committed by Germany and Japan on the people of 
territories subjugated by them. 

In view of the numerous Allegations made by some of tbc responsible and 
leading members ol the Mubnsnbba, tho Working Committee appoints on 
Enquiry Committee which will be nominated by ibe President, (1) to 
enquire into the allegations, (2) to collect accurate facts end (3) end to 
submit its report to the Working Committee by the first week of December. 1642. 
Tbo Enquiry Committee Is Authorised to constitute Provincial BnbiOommitteea to 
assist them In such investigations and collection of econrate information. 

The Committee also calls upon the Government of India to appoint 
Immediately a Judicial Committee of Enquiry for conducting investigation 
into these allegations with a view to remove the deepest resentment that has 
been caused throughout the country end to punish the officials responsible for 
these excesses, 

(4) This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabhs 
views with weal concern the arrest of Bhri Sant Tukdojl Mobarai by the 
Govt, of C. P. and Berar, who is greatly respected ns such by millions of 
Hindus all over Iodia and hit arrest without toy reasons having been 
published so far Is bound) to hart the religious feelings of his disciples, 
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sympathiser*. followers and all Hindu* alt over Hiodustbsn which may prove 
very harmful’ under the present political circumstances. The Working Committee 
therefore urge* that 8hri Sant Tnkdoji Mahan) should be released from custody 
as early as possible. 

The All India Hindu Mahasabha 


24tb. Session—Cawnpore—29th. December 1942 

In a tastefully decorated pandal which was filled almost to its capacity, the 
twenty-fourth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha commenced it* session at 
Oawnnore on the t«lh. Decembsr, IMS. 

Over 15.000 people and 500 delegatee from different prosit cot attended the 
session. Mr. V. D. fiavarkar who was indisposed and looked week was carried 
in a chair lo tbs hew of the flag staff from the .main entrance. Ha hoisted the 
Uahsiabba Flag amidst great ovation. 

Messages wishing success to the session were read out among others from 
Dr. it. R. Jayakar, Master Tara Singh, Sikh leader. Dr. itsman Oat, 
Bind Minister, and Mr. it. N, JUUtra. 

Mr. 0. Vtisyaragltavaebariar, ax-President of the Mahasabha. and Dewan 
Bahadur Harbdas Sards, also sent messages regretting absence and wishing the 
session success. 

The proceeding* opened with “Baudemataram” song, whereafter Mr. Savarkar 
waa formally elected President of the session. Proroiueot delegates from different 


President in the language of their respective provinces on the proposal of Lain 
Laksbmipat SiughanU, Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

Mr. Sofarfear began reading his address at 5-15 p. m. He was given a great 
ovation when he appeared on the rostrum. Due to weakness Mr. Bavarkar remained 
seated on a chair, while reading his address lu Hindi. 

Ur. Bavarkar concluded hie sddreBS shortly after 6-30 p. m. He was heard with' 
rapt attention by the audience and towards the close he received enthusiastic 
acclamation. 

Lai* Lahshmlpat Singh aula's Address 

Lata Lakthmipat Singkania, Chairman of the Reception Committee, wel¬ 
coming the President-elect and delegates, said: "It is not desirable at tbie time bo 
blame the Congress for having always tried to come to terms with the Muslima by 
giving them concessions and raising their demands ever more. It is also not win 
to say that they would accept only those demands of the Muslims which are 
reasonable and warranted by their numerical strength in the country. If we want 
freedom and if we want a National Government at the Centre during the war, so 
shall have to rise above those considerations and find out a solution.*’ 

Tracing the history of the efforts tow are a political settlement of tlie Indian 
question the Chairman recognised that the political parlies did not generate strong 
nationalism by forming coalition ministries. He opiued that this resulted in 
communal bitterness and mutual suspicion. Be did not think that the resignation 
of the Congress Ministries gave an impetus to the demand for Pakistan. 

Laying down what, in bis opinion, should be the policy of the Hindu Maha- 
asbha in the present situation of the country, be begged the Sobha to ponder over 

E ast mistakes and import a wider outlook, although other parties might seem to 
ave a narrow vision. The reaction of it was bound to melt lhatr narrow-mindedness 
and create libera) altitude in them. Their political problems, intricate and compli¬ 
cated as they were, should ha solved by a correct appreciation of the conditions 
prevailing in the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Singhania emphasised the need for a trnly National Govern* 
meat and said : “The war efforts are going on in fall speed, the recruitment to 
the army is increasing day by day and industrialisation of the country is proceeding 
rapidly. Hindus should enlist in larger numbers in the army and start aa many 
industries as possible.’’ Lula Lakthmipat characterised collective fines as morally 
wrong and exhorted the Mahasabha to devise some means to gat the grievances of the 
Hindus redressed in this respect. 

The Presidential Address 


The following is the foil text of the presidential address J— 

You have really overwhelmed me with kindness In appreciating my services, 
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? uite limited though the; are, so highly bb to elect me in an unbroken succession 
or the sixth time to the Presidentship of the All India Hindu Mahasabha, the 
highest office oi honour and duty which lies at the disposal of Biodudcm tods;. 
If 1 too on m; pert do not shirk to accept this responsibility for the present, in 
spite of the most witling resignations tendered by me from time to time requesting 
you to relieve me Of this post in view of my ailing health. It Is only due to the 
fact that forces from outside the camp iof the Hiodn Mahssabha have actusliy 
been conspiring first to waylay the Mabnsabha and then capture it by some 
crafty coup’de-tai. Some of them try to browbeat it into submission, others are 
scheming to kill it with kindness and all of them want it to betray that Hindu 
ideology and those fundamental principles of independence and integrity of 
Hinduathan, the holy land end fatherland of ua Hindus, which alone form both 
the charter and the vindication of its existence apart from and independent of the 
Congress, as the foremost representative organisation of Hindudom ns a whole. It 
ia consequently the imperative duly of each and all of us Hindu Banghataniau 
on whom baa fallen in tbia generation the duty to protect Hindudom and thia 
Mahasabha, tbia holy shrine of our Hindu nation, to stand on guard at each of 
its gates sod serve the post nlloted to each with unswerving fidelity. It is this 
special emergency that has made me to take up this post which you have all 
summoned me again to hold. 

Bhaqalpub, Epic 

Before I proceed, I must first take a rapid review of some leading events 
which happened during this year in connection with the Hindu Mahasabha, so as 
to enable us to realise more precisely where we stand to-day and what should 
be our immediate programme. 

This year opened Just when we were In the very thick of the Bhagalpur 
Civil Resistance Campaign. The most important aspect of the struggle which 
constitutes an abiding source of strength and self-confidence to our people is the 
fact that we Hindus oould present a united Hindu Front and demonstrate beyond 
cavil or criticism that in spite of oasteB or creeds, sects and sections, Hindudom 
as a whole does still pulsate with a common National Bring. That Pan-Hindu 
consciousness which the Hindu Mahasabha has so long been striving to create has 
at last become a living reality, forceful and organ lend enough to resist and at 
times even to oow down the anti-Hindu foroes which held their sway unchallenged 
for such a long time in the pint. From our esteemed leader Dr. Bbyamaprasad 
Mookerii down to those hero-souls who laid their lives unknown to fame or 
name, thousands and thousands of Hindu Banghatanists—Rajas and Ryots, 
Millionaires and Milibands, Ex-Ministers end m h.A.'e, Senate ti lets, Bifchs, Jains 
and Aryan—ail rushed to Bhagalpur from every corner of India, animated by the 
common urge to defend the honour of the pan-Hindu flag. 'J'he struggle was 
not restricted to Bhagalpur stone, but ultimately it spread all over six districts 
of Bihar which came under the ban and its shocks were felt throughout India. 
The; faced lathi charges which were the order of the day. The armed mounted 
forces ol the Government charged the processionists and civil resistors at various 
places trampling men, women and children under the hoofs of their horses. 
Organised firing was also resorted to but in cities and towns and even village! 
tbe Hindu eivil registers faced it all with unabated zeal in defending the honour 
of the Hindu colours end in winning the goal which was the objective at issue. 
There can be no exaggeration iu proclaiming that the 23rd Session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha held at Bhagalpur, despite the Government ban, proved to be tbe most 
momentoaa and most successful one of ail the Annual Sessions held till then by 
any All India organisation including the Congress in the modern history oi India. 

I shall be wanting in my duty if I, as the President, fail to express on 
behalf of the 'Session our deepest gratitude to all those who took part in the 
Bhagalpur Dbsrtna T’uddha es soldiers in the spirit of crusaders although the 
Hindu Mahasabha has nothing else to offer to mark Us appreciation of their 
services, but tbe crown of thorns of martyrdom to those who laid their livea in 
the struggle and their very wcundB to those thousands of soldiers who were 
wounded as the "Iron-Crosses" they won. 

The second aspect of tbe struggle which must be noted here is the fact that 
It was fought in defence of Hindu rights ns Hindu rights and under the unalloyed 
Hindu colours. The Nizam Civil Resistance Movement and this Bhagalpur 
campaign wherein millions of Hindus rose in protest against the humiliation of 
the Hindu flag drove the last noil In the coffin of that pseudo-Natkiualism which 
kept dominating the Hindu mind for the last 80 yean or so, had penalised any 
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agitation to uphold any special righto of the Hindu* a* a “National” sin, throttled 
the Hindu voice, suppressed toe Hindu spirit, reduced the Hindus to political 
Orphans in this land. 

These strugglm did also prove to all concerned that the Hindu Mahasabha 
was not only powerful enough to raise a mass movement of legitimate resistance 
on an atMndia scale In defence of Hindu rights, but had a better tactical sense of 
timing them and conducting them strategically to an assured success. 

within a couple of months of toe cessation of the Bhagalpnr struggle, the 
Alt-lndia Committee of toe Mahasabha was held Id February in Lucknow and 
passed off successfully inspire of too riotous opposition staged by toe Moslems there. 

Tbb Chippb Mission 

Then camo the Orippt mission at the end of March, The British Government 
bad been for years feigning to believe that the Congress represented the Hindus, 
the Moslem League represented the Modems and consequently the political 
equation followed inevitably that the Congress and the League together represented 
all India. But In the meanwhile the Hindu Mahasabha had established itself so 
firmly as a new political power in the laud challenging both toe Congress and 
the League whenever Hindu interest demanded U that toe Sntisb Government had 
to recognise the Mahasabha, by the time the Cripps mission came, as one of toe 
three oulstandiug Alt-lndia organizations and as^the foremost accredited representa¬ 
tive body of Hindudom as a whole. To the Congress and many other parties 
and leaders the Cripps scheme seemed at first sight sufficiently alluring to undertake 
a hopeful survey to discover confidently some oasis in that political Sahara. It 
wbb toe Biudu Mahasabha alone which publicly declared juBt at the firat glance at 
toe scheme that Sir Stafford wanted really to play to toe American gallery. and 
carried on those endless negotiations with the Indian politicians, just to make 
them play the tune he called. Not only that, bat toe Mahasabha unerringly and 
Immediately discerned and pointed out the cloven-foot concealed under a heap 
of roses on which the scheme really stood. It was the clause laying down toe 
condition that the declaration of freedom of India could be made by Great 
Britain only if toe Hindus admitted the principle that provinces should be allowed 
to have the right of Self-determination by their own majority to secede from toe 
Central Indian Government, and even to set themselves up as States independent 
of it. Thia clause constituted a veritable danger aimed at the heart of toe integrity 
of Hinduathan as an indivisible Nation and a centralised Stale. The Hindu 
Mahasabha rejected it unceremoniously and in rejecting toe clause it had to reject 
the scheme in toto. While all other parties including the Congress bad tacitly 
accepted the etause and swallowing that camel kept straining at toe gnats of 
portfolios here and there, this total rejection of the scheme by the Hindu Maha- 
aabba centralised at a stroke the attention of toe whole nation in peueral, and the 
Hindus in particular, on the real point that mattered most. While the indepen¬ 
dence of India was still floating in toe hazy clouds.of promises alone, toe integrity 
of Indio was in imminent danger of being stabbed in toe back. The lead that the 
Mahaeabba gave by rejecting toe scheme at a stroke on thia issue, was followed 
after some fuss of negotiations by almost all patties in the land under this or 
that excuse. 

'Jbe Working Committee of the Mabaaahba which was Immediately held 
regarding the Cripps scheme reasserted in its resolution that, in view of develop¬ 
ments in toe political situation in toe world, nothing abort of an immediate and 
unconditional declaration of India's independence could animate and enthuse toe 
whole country to mobilise ita full and willing fighting strength, both in men and 
material, to fight out the war which then would have been our own concern as truly 
as it wai in the case of the British people. 

It wsb necessary to demonstrate that the Hindu Sanghatanist world was 
solidly behind toe Bindu Mahasabha on these two fundamental points which 
compelled the Mahasabha to reject the CrippB scheme. It was therefore decided that 
an anti-Pakietan day should be observed throughout India by the Hindus under 
the pan-Hindu colours on the 10th of May 1942, which being toe anniversary 
of the National rising of 1®?, bad been annually celebrated by the Hindu Mahasabha 
as the Independence L)ay. Accordingly thia day was observed throughout India under 
toe auspices of the Hindu Mahasabha with intense enthusiasm on an unprecedented 
scale. Jammu, Peshawar, Poona, Amritsar, Lahore, Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, 
Calcntta, Bombay, Nagpur, Lahore, Madras, almost all capital cities and hundreds 
of towns and villages held innumerable meetings which were altogether attended on 
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tfaat evening by millions of million* ol Hindus who took up ft public pledge to 
support thft Hindu Mahasabha nnd to stand by the two fundamental principles ou 
which It bad taken its stand, the independence and integrity of Hindustan. Al¬ 
though the Moslems Were conducting, without let or hindrance, a pro-Paldstan 
campaign and meu like Mr. Rajagopolachari wens allowed to preach vivisection of 
Hindusthao as freely os they liked, illegitimate and one-sided ban was placed ou 
the anti-Pakistan demonstrations at several places like Patna. Arrab and others on 
this All India aoti-Pakisthan day. But the Hindu Mahaaabbaitss defied those un¬ 
just bans, took out their processions and held melinga, even though hundreds of 
them got arrested for the only fault of asserting their basic civto rights. The 
determination wifh which Hindudom os a whole expressed on this day its uncom¬ 
promising opposition to any scheme which involved the granting to the provinces 
the right of secession, proved once more the strength of the hold the Hindu Maha- 
aabha had come to exercise on Hindu mind and how it bad thus established its 
right to represent genuine Hindu feeling far more correctly and effectively than 
the self-styled Indian National Congress could ever do. 

The Congress, in ths meanwhile, was rapidly on the other band yielding to 
the pressure of the Moslems and had already got itself committed to the promise 
that it would not oppose the grant to provinces to Beoede it the Moslems insisted 
on ft. As if the Moslems ha ! not already insisted on it uncompromisingly enough 
to brow-beat the Congress itself into submission t Mr. Rajagopalacbari in particular 
got simply possessed of the Pakistani spirit. He actually planned « triumphal tour 
to convert the benighted Hindus all over India to hie new faith. He left Madras 
and selected bis owu presidency at the outset to infect it with the Pakistani 
epidemic, but the Mahasabhnites were alert everywhere and gave him hot chase 
throughout his tour from Madras to Bombay. Dharroaveer Dr. Moonje and Prot 
Deebpande,—the indomitable champion ol the Hindu cause who hoe only recently 
been arrested under the Defence of Iudla Act,—were deputed to tour the Madras 
Presidency and there along with the veteran Hindu Mabosabhaite leader Dr. 
Varadrajalu Naidit, they dislodged Rajaji so completely from every platform that 
like the proverbial hare “whom hounds and horns pursue,”even the redoubtable 
Bajaji, in spite of the obliging blessings and public sympathies of Gaodiiijt himself, 
bad to return diseomfitud “back to the place from whence at first he flew" 1 Since 
then be seems to have left the forum and taken to big tattle to busy himself with 
the more congenial task of Issuing statements after statements to convince the 
benighted Hindus that the Moslem demand were Just, the Pakisthan was the key to 
Swaraj, two and two do, not make four but five 1 

“Quit India.” 

Just then the Congress had almost made it clear that it meant to start some 
kind of civil resistance movement, under the usual non-violent dictatorship of 
Gandhijt. The Hindu Sabhaitea from all parts of Indiq grew naturally anxious 
to know what attitude they should adopt towards this Congrcssite movement which 
was meant to order Great Britain straightway to 'Quit India’ forthwith. Now it 
was the duty of every Indian patriot, and esjsecialiy of a Hindu patriot, to join a 
movement wide had for its goal the absolute political independence of Hindusthan. 
But the question of timing and the ways ana the means wore also of outstanding 
importance. Even leaving it all aside, the goal to be achieved by any movement 
was the question of questions which must be decided to begin with. You most 
know before you go to fight the object for which ydu have to fight. The Congress 
had made it crystal clear by that time that it was ready to agree, even to vivisect 
India as an organic and a centralised State, in order to placate the Moslems, and 
to persuade them to join the movement. Then ' again ‘Quit India’ was not tire ' 
only demand which they advanced, but inconsistently enough they added to it a 
rider which demanded of Great Britton that though the British should leave India, 
yet they mast retain their British forces and even the American forceB behind to 
protect India against the Axis powers invading her. In short the war-cry of the 
Congress movement came to “Quit India hat keep the Britieh army here and the 
American* to tout” !l And the price of the movement for Indian Independence 
was the vivisection of Indian integrity 11 Under such circumstances it became 
quite necessary to clear up the issue before the Hindu Mahnsabha got committed 
to any such movement, even though it was primarily meant for freedom of India, 
which was the proclaimed demand of the Hindu Mahasabha itself on its own 
initiation. Consequently it laid down the following conditions in my speech in a 
mammoth meeting in Poona on the BajLrao Maiden on the 2nd of August, the report 
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of which wal broadcast end - published, not only in the Indian press but- bj the 
foreign pres* alio, before the A. I. a 0. met Bombay. 

COSDITIOSfl OF CO-CPBRATtOW 

The lending condition* wore as follow* :—(n) The Congress should guarantee 
the integrity of Hindusthan from the Indus to the Seas ns an organic nation 
and an integral centralized gtato. (b) The Congress should, therefore, openiy 
repudiate the granting of any right to the provinces to accede, (c) Representation 
in the legislature* etc. should in proportion to the population of the majority and 
the minorities, id) Public services should go by merit alone, (e) That the Hindu 
Mabusabha should be recognised as the representative body of Hindudom and 
consequently no Step should be taken affecting Hindu rights without its consulta¬ 
tion and sanction, if) All minorities should be given effective safeguards to 
protect their language, religion, culture etc. bat none of them should be allowed 
to create a "a state within a state.” as the League of Nations put it, or to encroach 
upon the legitimate rights of the majority aa defined above, (g) The residuary 
powers should be vested to the Central Government. 

Had tbe Congress agreed to these conditions the Hindn Mnhasnbha could 
have considered whether to co-operate with it on any reasonable lines of action. 
These conditions were so Indisputably national that 'tbe Indian National’ Congress 
in fact ought to hare been the first, instead of the Hindu Mabasabha, to proclaim 
them if it was genuinely and juHly rep resenting the Indian Nation as a whole. But 
the Congress refused stubbornly to nave anything to do with these conditions. 
Nay, in their resolution at Bombay, the A. I. 0. 0. actually declared that the 
residuary powers shall be vested in tbe Provincial Governments instead of the 
Central, in addition to the concession the Congress hod already made to the 
Pukistanees of tire principle of provincial self-determination to secede. The climax 
came when Gnndhijt, after being proclaimed aa the dcfacto dictator of the Congress, 
wrote an authoritative letter to reassure Mr. Jinnah of his readiness to hand-over 
the whole Government of India including the India States to tbe Moslem League. 
I quote the relevant passage from the letter itself 

“In all sincerity tat me explain it again that if the Moslem League co-operated 
with the Congress for Immediate independence, subject of course to the provision 
that independent India will permit the operations of the Allied armies in order to 
check Axis aggression and thus to help China and Russia, the Congress will have 
no objection to the British Government transferring ail . tbe powers it today 
exercise- to (be Moslem League on behalf of the whole of India including the 
so-called Indian India. The Congress will not only not Obstruct any Government 
which the Moslem League may form on behalf of tbe people, but will even join the 
Government. This is meant in all seriousness and sincerity,”—M. K. Gamdhi. 

Comment* are superfluous. The betrayal of Hindu rights of genuine Nationality 
could have gone no further. Such a tatter would have been burnt in proteat from 
a thousand platforms throughout India by tbe enraged Hindu-Sanghatanist world, 
bad not restraining counsel prevailed in view of the patriotic objective at issue and 
had we not been passing through abnormal times. Were the Hindu Mahasabhaitee 
deliberately to join a fight whoso prise and inevitable consequence wot the vivi¬ 
section of their own Motherland and Holy land t Then again, there were the 
technical question which are also of no less importance regarding the timing, the ways 
and the means and, shove all, the effectiveness of which we could defend upon on sane 
calculations. This was the crucial and fundamental issue which made the 
Mabasabhutes in general feel duty bound not to identify themselves entirety with 
tbe Congress movement ts it was then vaguely contemplated. 

Since then, of course, the Congvessites themselves have been disowning their 
connection with the present wave of violent disturbances passing over the country. 
Consequently we need not take upon ourselves die responsibility of labelling it all an 
a Congress Movement and the question of joining it or otherwise does not rise at all, 
so far as die point under discussion is concerned. 

7. Then all of a sudden several hundreds Of (he patriotic Congress leaders 
Including Mahatma GotitMyi were arrested and later on a violent wave of popular 
discontent and governmental repression of R threw the whole country into turmoil. 
Today thousands of our Hindu brethren, Congreseitss and non-OongresBites, have 
already suffered, or are suffering untold calamities from death to detention. They 
•re all our kith and kin and our deepest sympathies cannot but go out to them in 
grateful appreciation of the bet that they have faced these sufferings from a 
patriotic motive, or as the result of the patriotic struggle. Unscrupulous goondaum 
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which is inevitably let loose la such great commotions cannot of coarse deserve 
any sympathy. But even the British Government or the British public could not 
but admit that the struggle was essentially the struggle of the people for the 
freedom ol their country. If that bo a guilt, then we have all been participating 
In it and are proud to do guilty of it. 

Unjust Propaganda 

But patriotism itself demands that it is a national duty of ail of us Hindus 
to icc to it that sympathy with patriotic sufferings must not be allowed to get the 
better of our judgment and drive ub headlong and blindfolded on a path, which we 
conscientiously believe to be detrimental to the best interest of our Hindu Nation. 
To mufco a common cause on a wrong issue or a line of action which is bound to 
lead to national disaster, simply to present a “United Front” Is not the essence of 
patriotism, but amounts to a betrays! of national duty. It will be well if those 
who criticise the Hindu Mahasabha, either through indiscretion or impudence, for 
not following the Congress rightly or wrongly for the suite of and merely ‘Unity’, 
because the Congress was actuated by patriotic motives, would do well to remember 
th R t patriots also are no exception to the general rule that it is human to err. 
Those who sincerely think that a particular line of action is detrimental to the 
Nation and therefore reject it and choose to serve it in the ways and means they 
are convinced to be more effective under the given oircurastnncea to realise a 
common ideal ennoot be deemed on that only ground as less patriotic than those 
who acted otherwise. It is regrettable, however, that forgetting this fact the 
Congressite' Press, day in and day out, have boon trying to Bring the Hindu 
Mahasabha into disrepute, Tbeir criticism when reasonable and decent could be 
met by reasons given above. But the largor part of the Congressite press and 
propaganda has thrown decency of criticism to the winds, and is growing malicious 
and sad. In righteouB defence of the Hindu Mahasabha such criticism must be 
challenged and checked. Some of these crities seem to be Irri’ntod at the thought 
that the lenders of the Hindu Mabnsabka did not jump over the walls of the 
jail the very day Qandhiji and others were arrested for raising such a momontoue cry 
of "Quit India but keep your army here™. So far as the “Quit India” is concerned 
ft is enough to point out that some of the outstanding Mahasabha leaders and 
followers today had been amongst those handful revolutionists who publicly raised 
the standard of Indian independence for the first time in current history and rose 
in an armed revolt when Qandhiji and some of the orient leaders of the Congress 
were sieging Hallelujahs to the British Empire, extolling its blessings and thinking 
it their duty as loyal citizens and subjects of that Empire to take its side agninst 
the Zulus and the Boars who were fighting for their freedom When further on as 
consequence of their revolutionary activities these Hindusabhaites of to-day had to 
stand tinder the shadow of the gallows or wore undergoing the sentences of 
transportations for life, rotting in Andamanese dungeons for decades, were not the 
present outstanding Congress feeders including Gondblji 'guilty' for not making a 
common cause with the revolutionists merely for tbs sake of "United front” and for 
not seeking the gallows or getting themselves locked in the cellular jails in the 
Andamans 1 Coming nearer, what have you to say regarding the Congress when it 
not only kept itself at a respectable distance from Imprisonment, but actually joined 
hands with the Nttam and took up a pledge "not to embarrass His Exalted 
Highness” while thousands of Hindu Sanehatanlsts were carrying on a deadly 
struggle with the Nit am for the most legitimate rights of the Hindus and were 
facting lathi charge, Imprisonments and tortures at the bands of the Nizam’s 
Government f Far from sharing these sufferings with the Hindu Snnghatanlste 
were not the leaders and followers of the Congresi’strutting about as Ministers of 
province! under the British Crown, some drawing fat pays, others rolling in the 
lap of luxury f And what about Bhegalpur, when for the defence of fundamental 
civil liberties, of freedom of speech and freedom of association, not less than one 
hundred thousand Hindu Sanghstaniste carried on an active struggle with the 
Government of Bihar throughout the six districts which came under the bon 
against all the forces which the Bihar Government could draw upon : firings, 
bayoneting), not to speak of whippings, imprisonments etc. 

If they try to explain and justify this conduct on the part of the Congressite* 
as not due to want of publio spirit or to a leak of courage, but to on honest 
difference of opinion on patriotic grounds a* to the line of action end principles, 
which the Congress bad with the Hindu Mshasabhaltes and consequenly attempt 
to justify the Congress on not presenting • "United front” a? the coat of national 
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{rood, aa Oongressites interpreted it by joining the Hindu Mahasabba,—then they 
should bare sense enough to perceive that that very iimtificution holds pood in the 
case of the Hindu Mnhasabhe too, became they too did not like to be dragged u 
moral slave* by whatever the Congress resolutions decreed or movement* demanded. 

Similarly another argument which form* the stock in trade of the libellous 
criticism and propaganda of the Congressites with regard to the policy of the Hindu 
Mahasabba of occupying centres of political power, howsoever limited it be, springs 
back upon themselves and unlike the boomerang hits only themselves hard. The 
Hindu Mnhasabhn, through its elected or supported representatives, has now come 
to occupy responsible positions in political councils, committees, ministries, legis¬ 
latures, municipalities and such other centres of political power and it is tbia fact 
which has pre-eminently contributed to the outstanding political importance 
which tbs Mahasabba, and through it Hindudom as a whole has come to attain 
throughout India a* never before. It is human that some of the unemployed 
Oongressitee should get irritated to find that so many of the ‘jobs’ should have 
fallen into other hands aud should make them accuse the Hindu Sanghatanista 
as mere ‘job-hunters'. We pity them for their irritation. But we cannot excuse 
them for making a virtue of necessity and go about posing as so many suffering 
taints who never eared a fig for these very worldly and servile ‘yobs’. 

For was it not only the other day that the Congress from one end of India 
to the other went on such ‘job-hunting’ f They agreed to act as Ministers—not as 
Kings, but servilely enough as Ministers—to the Governors, who, in their ' turn, 
were servants of the British Crown. They, who now accuse the Hindusabhaitea 
as helping Imperialism, took oaths of allegiance to the British Imperial Crown, 
accepted salaries, invited whole troops their followers and hangers on. to get the 
loaves and fishes of the offices, posts and positions, distributed only among them¬ 
selves. They could do Only those things which the Governors permitted at their 
pleasure in the last resort. They laboured under the constitution which they had 
prentended to despise. Whenever they failed to satisfy this or that section of 
the public they either pointed ont to the limitations under which they 
held office or they sallied out firing and delivering lathi charges on those of their 
countrymen who disobeyed them, or pteketted them. If anybody fasted at their doors 
in protest of their fictions they told him bluntly "You may lie there comfortably till 
you die. 1 must attend my office and do my duty as I chooss.’ 1 Did not Rajagopalachari 
himself the foremost of those ministers who "followed the Mahatma” tell the 
world in blunt accents in justification of the actions of the Congress Government 
that the first duly of the Government* was to govern. 

Policy of Besponbivb Co-operation 

Do you condemn the Congress for this ’job-hunting’ and rough riding ? 
or do you justify all this as patriotic T Do the Congressites explain it all away 
on tiie ground that larger public interest demanded that eves under limitations 
the Constitution should be worked out to squeeze whatever public good you can 
get out of It ? If you say ‘yea’ to the latter, then iu jnstifyiog yourselves you 
justify the Hindu Mabasabha too, in its policy of capturing centres of political 
power, limited though it be to begin with and standing ou that point of vantage, 
try to leap over and occupy more effective centres of power. 

The Hindu Mahasabba holds that, leading principle of all practical politics, 
Is the policy of ResponBtve Co-operation, and in virtue of it believes that all those 
Hindu Banghataoiste* who are working as Councillors, Ministers, Legislators and 
conducting Municipal or any public bodies with a view to utilise those 
centres of Governmental power to safeguard and even to promote the legitimate 
interests of the Hindus without, of course, encroaching on the legitimate interest 
of others, are rendering a highly patriotic service to our Nation. Knowing the 
limitations under which they work, the Mabaesbha only expects them to do 
whatever good they can under the circumstances and if they do not fail to do 
that much it would thank them, for having acquitted themselves well. The 
limitations are bound to get themselves limited step by step till they get altogether 
eliminated, 

Ihe policy of responsive co-operation which covers the whole gamut of 
patriotic activities from unconditional co-operation, right up to active and even 
armed resistance, will also keep adopting itself to the exigencies of the time, 
resources at our disposal and dictates of our national interest. 

It must be remembered in this connection that if there be any ‘job-hunters’, 
it la precisely these paony-a-linere, who betray such a low taste in their criticism 
of the Mahasabba and happen to conduct the majority of Congreesite second-rate 
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shwt« t and owing to that very fact, are within caty reach of the mm** : The 
&ajont? of them, we all know, have not suffered a scratch throughout their lire* m 
any patriotic recrement and would write for any other party if but they are 
more eumptuouBly paid. Many of them arc actually known to have done *o. It 
becomes inevitable, therefore, in defence of the Blndu cause that from time to 
time thev too must be shown their proper place. 

But I shall do injnatleo to myself if I fail to make It clear that my criticism 
against this type of a Congressite does not and cannot mean that ail Congressites 
are equally blind to reason or are deliberately bent on harming Hindu interest, or 
humiliating Hindu honour which Hindus as they themselves are, esnnot bat be 
'their own interest and honour. 

Nay, I know many of these patriotic Oongregsitcs do actually appreciate the 
merits of the Hindu Mnhasabhs as well. Their racial pride an Hindus get wounded 
whenever the Congress goes wrong and sacrifices the most legitimate Hindu 
interests and makes the Hindus to undergo most cowardly surrenders. The very 
fact that thousands of the devoted workers and several all-India leaders who have 
now rallied devotedly round the pan-Hindu Standard bad once been actively and 
prominently working In the Congress camp, is enough to bear out thiB truth that 
there are and must ho thousands of Hindus in the Congress camp who cannot hear 
to see the Hindu cause ana them tired by the Congress, but mho nevertheless have 
not yet got rid of the habitual reluctance to get out of the Oongress but aud come 
openly out of it. 

But this post experience makes mo feel more or less confident that thousands 
of those of my Hindu brethren who are proud of their race and this their 
Motherland of the Riebis and the Avatars will have # to leave the Congress before 
long, through the very urge of their conscience, and con find then but one path to 
go ahead in defence of Hindutva,—the path that lends to the Hindu Mabasabha 
Shrine, 

Mabasabha Assumes the Lead 

As soon as Congress was removed from the political field as an open 
organisation under the Governmental ban, tbe Hindu Mabasabha alone was left to 
take up the task of conducting whatever Indian National activities lay within its 
scope. For, to coll upon tbe Moslem League to lead any Indian National 
movement would have rightly enough been taken as insult by It. just as to call 
the Congress a Hindu body woe perversely enough used to be taken by it as an 
Insult. For, India to the Moslem League was but a sub-continent, no Nation at 
alt. But the Hindu Mabasabha believes in an integral Indian Nation, even more 
intensely than tbe 'Indian National' Congress itself. The first National point that 
required immediate attention at that time was to expose the hollowness of the 
British propaganda, which wanted the world to boliove that tho Cripps scheme 
failed not so much owing to tbe unwillingness of tho Britiah to part with powor, 
as to tbe internecine conflicts of the Indian people. The Cripps Scheme was held 
dazzling before the world as a veritable Magna-eharta conferring on India all 
that could be offered to liberate a people from political slavery, and pointing out to 
it the British cress and propaganda called upon the world to witness how higher 
constitutions bestowed upon peoples, not politically developed enough to deserve 
them, serve only to worsen their bonditioo. The glorious Magna-eharta which 
wanted to invest India with full freedom proved only an apple of discord. At 
soon as polities! power wss offered to tho Indians,—instead of its receiving it os a 
United Nation—they sprang at each others' throats, community against community 
and their ancient civil feuds instead of being healed grow only fiercer. There was 
no united demand and had wo not withdrawn that '‘glorious Magna-eharta in time 
there would have broken up an immediate and’ bloody Civil War, Thus the 
British interpreted tbe Cripps episode to India and the world. 

'I’bst th vre was and continues to ho communal disunity in India need not toba 
denied. Every country has had to pass through such phases including England 
and America, But the fact that It was the real cause of the withdrawal of the 
Oripps scheme was a lie ond it bad to bo nailed to the counter, because the 
British had almost succeeded in duping America and China and even a section Jn 
India- The American public and tho press which wero sympathetic to some extent 
to India s aspirations before the Cripps Mission changed their tone and admitted 
that England had done all she could and in all slneority in granting full political 
freedom to the Indians and that It was really the Internal discord amongst the 
Indians themselves that was responsible for the failure of the scheme. 

Above all, in India itself, the Congress and the majority of tbe Hindus in 
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particular laboured under the supporitioa that, if but we could produce aa national 
demand, a United scheme then it will be limply impossible for England to refuse 
to grant it. That is why the Congress more than often went on tla knees before 
the League. That ia why so many all-party and non-party conferences bad been 
held. It waa necessary, therefore, oven to euro the Indians themselves from this 
self-deception that some strenuous effort on an All-India scale had to be made. 
It was stso advisable to find out how far the various parties In India did 
really differ and whethar on the two or three questions which concerned ail alike 
some National demand could be framed. It waa with this objective in view that 
the Hindu Mahasabha decided to enter into negotiations with ail important political 
parties and personalities on the three outstanding demands which the Mahasabha 
had already framed. The immediate declaration of Indian Independence, a 
National Government with full powers duriog the war with the exception of the 
Military portfolio, so far as the operative part was concerned and the holding of a 
constitution-framing assembly as soon as the war ceased, formed the leading 
clauses 1° this demand. 

A special Committee was appointed to conduot these negotiations, consisting 
of the Working—President, Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjte, Dr. Moonja, Sjt. 
i\T. C, Chat terjee, Rajs MaheeUvar Dayal Seth , Rai Bahadur Heharchand fChanna 
and Prof. Dtshoande. The response that the Committee received from different 
parties and eminent persons was encouraging and spontaneous. Under the able 
lead of Dr. Shyama Prasad ifoekherjee on whom fell tee real burden of carrying 
negotiations, the Committee succeeded la creating such a wave of enthusiasm ail. 
over India that the public attention was centred on this topic only. Representatives 
of tee English, the American, tee Chinese press also took keen interest in the 
developments and gave a prominent publicity in their countries to these efforts of 
the Mabnsabba. 

The result also was not quite incommensurate with the troubles taken by the 
distinguished members of the Hindu Mnhaaabba Committee and of those Indian 
organizations and leaders who oo-operated with them. Firstly, it was full of 
significance from the constructive point of view. For, the Committee succeeded in 
producing s 'National Demaud' on the most crucial issues referred to above which 
could not but convince everyone but those who found it inconvenient to get 
convinced that India as a Nation demanded with a united wiii sad voice the 
declaration on the part of the British Parliament that she should bs recognised 
here and now as an Independent Nation. When the Hindu Mahasabha—“the 
second great ell India Hindu Organization" to quote Lord Devonshire , the present 
Under-Secretary of State for India, with the foremost leaders of our Sikh 
brotherhood, the Presidents of tbe Momln Conference, and other Moslem 
organizations, the President of the Christian Federation, the National League, the 
Libera) Federation, along with the then Provincial Ministers of Bind and Bengal 
and scores of other eminent politicians who had been legislators and administrators 
and held most responsible positions in the Government,—have signed or supported 
the demand it had every right to claim for itself and to be recognised as being 
nothing ehort of a national demand. When you add to it the fact that the 
Congress resolution, too, bed more or less emphasised the very items which 
constituted its national character becomes unassailed. If it even be pretended that 
such a demand also falls short of a national demand, only because the League or 
some such sections chose to remain aloof, then no demand ever made by any 
nation can deserve to be called a national one. 

It must be remembered teat even the national plebiscites on the strength of 
whose demand the Canadian or the African or the American Federations were 
formed were not and could not be considered national or univocal on the sole 
ground that there was not a single citizen or single party opposed to them. Nay, 
the fact is that in all euch national demands or piebicitee those who voted against 
them could also count their strength in thousands. 

A national demand most always mean the demand of overwhelming majority 
of citizens or parlies forming the nation,—irrespective of the dissentient minorities, 

Tbe National Demand 

When the Mahasabha succeeded in producing a definite demand, signed by 
such an overwhelming majority, it served to explode the British pretext and had a 
very salutary effect not only on that large section of Indians themselves but sven 
on the Chinese, the Americans and tbe pro-British foreign press in general which 
had first acquitted tee British for withholding freedom from India and believed 
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tbtt the chaotic disunity In Indie itself was really responsible for the withdrawal 
of the Grippe tjcberae, Many o£ them changed their opinion, esw through the game 
and came to tbo correct judgment that it wag really the unwilling neat on the part 
ot Great Britain to let go her hold on Indio. 

As the President of the Hindu Mahnsabha 1 forwarded this national demand 
by cable to the Brltieh Prime Minister the Rt. Hon'ble Mr. Winston Churchill. 
I received an acknowledgment from him in which the Prime Minister wrote that 
he noted with appreciation the endeavours of the Hindu Mabnsabha to promote 
unity among the Bevcral elements in Indian life, but observed that they had not so 
far resulted in any specific and constructive proposals enjoying the support of all 
the major parties. 

Comments need not be made on this reply as the question is already exhaus¬ 
tively dealt with above. Only one point needs to bo touched, The only party in 
in India worth mentioning ns a major party that did not support the demand was 
the Moslem League,—not Moslems 1 beacanec we had large Moslem organizations 
signing the demand, 11 then, the failure of the League to see eye to eye with all 
Other parties in tbo land is to disqualify a demand from being national, then it 
only amounts to invest a fraction, of a minority with a power to veto the will of 
the overwhelming majority of the nation; Of.course, even the League must be 
knowing that the Prime Minster must have been talking with his tongue in bis 
cheeks when ho referred to the League with such an awful indiapensibility. If ever 
the League asked anything or supports anything which goes apninet the British 
Interest, even the League must not be doubling that the Prime Minister trill ques¬ 
tion its right to speak for the Moslems themselves. 

The negotiations were also useful to prove the falsity of the dishonest criticism 
of the Opponents of the Hindu Mabasabha including the Oongressite that it being a 
communal organisation could have no national programme or policy or could take 
no national lead. It was made clear that the Hindu Mahasabha was more natio¬ 
nal in its programme and yet less liable to fall a victim to weak-kneed vagaries 
like the Congress or to perverse communallsm like the League. In practical politics 
also tiie Mahasabha knows that we must advance through reasonable compromises. 
The very fact that only recently in Bind, the Bind Hindu Sobha on invitation had 
taken the responsibility of joining with the League itself In running a coalition 
Government prove this, Tho case of Bengal is wollltnown. Wild Leaguers whom 
even the Congress with all its Bubmissivoness could not placate grew quite reasonably 
compromising and sociable as soon as they came in contact with the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha and the coalition Government, under the premiership of Mr, Fatlul Huq 
and the able lead of our esteemed Mahasabha leader Dr. Shyamaproiad Mookherji, 
functioned successfully for a year or so to the benefit of both the communities. 
Moreover, farther events also proved demonstratively that the Hindu Mahasabbaits 
endeavoured to capture tho centres of political power only in the public interest and 
not for the loaves and fishes of tho alike, Wiiucss the hold and eloquent statement 
issued by Dr. Mookberji when he threw away tbo portfolio the moment he saw that 
the Governor had made it impossible for him to serve the public and continue in 
the ministry with any degree of solf-respcct. 

Utility os* Fohkiqh Pbofagasda 

Even though we do sot contribute in the least to the forlorn hope that Ame¬ 
ricana Russians or any other foreign nation will risk its own interest and take np 
cudgels to free India on account of political justice or a high sense of humanity 
alone, still we cannot altogether dlpcnso with the unity of foreign propaganda, for 
the very practical reasons to acquaint the Independent nations with the political 
situation in our country end combat any propaganda set on foot by anlf-Hindn 
parties to mislead their judgment or to secure tbolr sympathies, The very self- 
interest of each of the nations in the world is so intertwined and got mixed np 
with tbs self-interest of others that each of them requires to know and let know the 
real political situation each other. Coalitions and eountercoalitlons even though be 
based on national self-interest of each nation could be advantogeonsly formed if 
each nation knows the correct political situation in all other countries in the world. 
Ever since the war began England launched a world-wide propaganda that she was 
fighting for freedom and democracy all over the world, but the Hindu Mahasabha 
believed not a word of it and openly, said so In its rt solutions. England, therefore, 
had to prove to Americans and others that If she could not free India here and 
now. It was doe to India’s own fault. American internets on this and several other 
gronnds required that if India is satisfied it will be an inexhaustible source of men sod 
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materials for them to trio the war. So the? grew more anxious to study the In¬ 
dian situation. Before the war broke out America had some hazy notion that there 
was a National Congress and the Moslem League. The former was a Hindu body 
in the main and the League represented the Moslems. Consequently they thought 
that the Congress and the League meant united opinion of the Hindus and latter 
the Moslems, Tlioy heard now and then something about the Hindu Mahasabba, 
but they did not know how to squeeze it Id between the two. They had not the 
slightest notion that the Mshasobha bad come to occupy an outstanding position ae 
an All-India body. 

But since my cablegram to President Roosevelt which was featured prominently 
throughout the American press, and through it the world press, the attention of 
the American public and the press wee drawn more pointedly to ths Mahasabba, 
and a curiosity grew In foreign countries to know more closely its ideology, position 
and policy. Several press representatives and public men who came to study Indian 
position in general - from America, England, and China Interviewed the Hindu 
Mahasabba leaders also. Some of them wrote back to their respective press 
acquainting their public with the ideology and the outstanding position of the, 
Hindu Uahasabha as the representative all-India body of the Hindus, just as the 
Moslem League was the representative of Moslem interest, A number of cables 
tent from the Presidential office and other Mahasabba centres on several occasions 
got good publicity ae the American jiress representatives assured me. Even 
American film-men got the Presidential office and the routine work photographed 
personally for a movement I am told that newsreels show them on the American 
screens. At the time of tbo negotiations also the foreign press-agents took keen 
interest slid did considerable propaganda to make the voice of the Mahasabba 
beard outside India. The - contact we have thus succeeded in establishing with 
American, Cbioese and even British publie men who interviewed personally ths 
President and several other leaders and with ths public press overseas, has already 
grown intimate enough in making them realise that any pact, signed by the 
Congress alone, can not bind the Hindus, unless and until it is agreed to and 
sanctioned by the Hindu Mahasabba, ae the foremost representative body of the 
Hindus, cor can any agreement between the Oongress and the League alone could 
be taken ae an Indian National agreement, if the Hindu Mahasabba is not a 
a party to it This fact will stand us in good stead at the end of the war when 
the powers sit together to reshape the map of the world, and if the political consti¬ 
tution of India does form an item on their age□ da at all. 

Proposed Delegation to tbb d. 8. A. 

It was imperative for «reasons indicated above that we should send a delega¬ 
tion on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabba to America, England, Chins at any rate, 
defeat the British propaganda which wbb carried on a Governmental scale and 
also to acquaint the American public with the Ideology and policy of the Hindu 
Mahasabba. That section at any rate which took interest-in Indian affairs and 
knows something of the Congress and the League in these foreign countries must 
be kept well-informed of the Hindn-Mahasabha activities also. Consequently a 
delegation under the lead of Dr. Moonjs and Bsbarao JKhaparde was to be sent to 
America. Another delegation was to go under the lead of Dr. Varadarajalu Naidu 
to England to counteract any mischief likely to be done by the move on 
Rajagopalach art's part, who also wanted to go to England. But as Rajaji was 
not allowed or did not ask for any facilities, there was no particular point in 
pressing on for a passport to Dr. Naidu, as they were quite. Other outstanding 
leaders also from Bengal, Punjab and United Provinces were consulted in this 
connection and had not any facilities been denied to Babnrao Khaparde and others 
at the very outset the question was left not farther pursued. The reasons advanced 
by the Government were various. But the most amusing part of the public criticism 
in non-Mahaeabhaile camp wse that they condemed along with the Government 
the very idea of taking out delegations to foreign lauds that would reduce the 
prestige of our public life and support the British plea that there were dissensions 
la India. It is bad indeed to wesh one’s dirty linen on a publie square. But the 
point is who did it first ? Did not the British press propaganda went round the 
globe at the failure of the Grippe Scheme that there were incurable communal 
dissension in India with a thousand tongued voice? Then again do you think 
that the thousands of Americans and Chinese at present in India have left tbeir 
eyes sod ears in America t And the Germans, and the Japanese ? The whole 
world knows that there are commonai dissensions, but the whole world most also 
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know and does know that no nation In the world can be in some or the other 
phases of its history was without its own communal dissensions, in the War 
of Successions or Wars of Roses. Tho point is that just as inspire of the dissen- 
(Sons England has bestowed the curse of slavery on India inspire of her will, so 
also England can and therefore ought to bestow a blessing of freedom inspite of 
her dissensions. Just os she is guarding slavery with bayonets she would guard 
the freedom too. Or she should openly ssy that ebo does not want to free India 
because of the British imperialistic designs and not owing to our dissensions. If 
the Hindu Mohasabhailcs were allowed to go to Americas our dissensions could not 
have been a news to tbs Americana, but would have acquainted them why these 
dissensions arose and what is the solution of the Hindu Mnha-uabha for them. Ihe 
delegation would have enabled the foreign public to judge better between the black 
sheep and the grey and the wolf. 

But nevertheless the Government had done well In Inviting Hal Bahadur 
Meherchand Khonno, President of the N, W. Frontier Hindu Hnhba to join the 
delegation to the Pacific Relations Committee, The Delegation had already reached 
its destination. Ral Bahadur Khannaji is bound to have ringing publicity to liis 
thesis 'Pakisthan and the Hindu view*. To enable you to judge bow rapidly 
though not sufficiently rapidly the Hindu Mshasabfaa has asserted its position in 
England and the other countries. I give below a couple of extracts from the 
brochure published by the Oxford University Press recently and written by R, 
Coupland who had on many occasions to obaervo the Indian affairs at close quarters 
when he was touring India as well a* when attached to the mission of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. for what they are worth. 

(1) “...Still more vociferous was the Malissabha the militant Hindu organize* 
tioo, which has always maintained that all India is Hindustan and belongs to 
the Hindus, For sometime past its leaders have denounced as a vice that very 
non-communalism which Congress boasts as a virtue. Oongrcss, they say, is an 
unfaithful servant of Hinduism, and it is one more proof of the existing communal 
tension that the Mahasabha, which not very tong ago had little weight in lndioo 
politics, is growing fatt in membership and influence. Its policy is quite frankly 
communal. 4 Our Moslem countrymen should realise*, says its fiery President, 
Mr. Bavarkar, ‘that even In their owu affairs they should accept the inevitable*, 
etc. etc," 

(2) “Militant Hinduism, true to form, was more outspoken. The basic 
principle of the Hindu Mabasabha’ said Ub Working Committee, ‘is that India is 
one and indivisible'* and it cannot bo true to itself or to the best interests of 
Hindustan if it is a party to any proposal which Involves the political partition of 
India in any shape or form," 

Lord Devonshire, the Undor-Secrctary of State for India, referred to the 
Mabasabha, as, 'The second great All-India Hindu Organization." If the Con* 
gressites were anxious to secure credentials from the Governors, there is do 
impropriety if we refer incidentally to some references just to know In wbat light 
others Bee our activities. 

Pho-Pakibtasi Hisdoh 

Till a couple of years ogo it were only the Moslems who were fighting for 
Pakistan and all our arguments wo bad to address to them, but since the Gripps 
Mission and the Oongrcesites admission yielding to the Pakistani demand in its 
worst form, mi I have shown earlier in my speech, a preposterous position has 
arisen. There has sprung up politically speaking a hybrid species of pro-Pakistani 
Hiudns and they have been Infecting the Hindu mind as rapidly as a contagious 
and loathsome disease would do. Borne of those,Congressites nro good Hindus 
but they have been duped into believing that it is in ■ the interest of the Hindus 
also to allow the Moslem provinces to secede and bring about a final and everlast¬ 
ing unity. Then there are very states manly Hindu personalities who recognise no 
affiliation to any party or body bb it behove* statesmanship, but whose views 
and vote# are nevertheless bound to be counted as Hiuda ones. It is regrettable 
that many of those esteemed persons should have been ready to admit the principle 
of provincial secession and thus statesmanly enough betray not only the Hindu 
cause but what they worship like a fetish the Nationalism as well. How these 
pro-Pakistani Hindus are working to persuade the Hindus and even to persuade 
the Government to compel the Hindus to get persuaded, can beet be illustrated by 
the untiring efforts of Mr. Rajagopalacuarj, This ‘Acbnrya* has really been 
exerting himself with more sincerity and perverse fanaticism than any mad 
Mullah known to History, 
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Consequently, file reel danger to the integrity of India rises now more 
eminently from the mentality of the Pakistani Hindus than from Pakistani 
Moslems. 1 deliberately choose some of these points to argue which (I know from 
personal knowledge to weigh heavily on the rninda especially on that section of our 
Hindu brethren who still belong to the Congress persuasion but who nevertheless 
have a Hindu heart.) 

(a) It must be noted first of nil very carefully that there is fundamental 
difference between n provincial re-distribofion and provincial self-determination' to 
secede. Tho latter forme the essence of Pakistan whatever its other aspects or 
extents be. There is no fundamental objection from Hindu point of view to any 
re-distribution of provinces, whether on lingnistic, military, financial or any other 
reasonable ground provided it does not weaken the national strength and does 
pot involve any underlying nntl-Nstianai and anti-Hindu designs. But the 
question of provincial secession from the Central State must be altogether ruled 
out in as much os it means nothing abort of breaking up Hindosthan into pieces 
before a century paesee away. 


(b) Again the granting of the right to provinces to secede from'' the (Central 
Government at their own sweet will and allow them to set up as separate states 
entirely independent of the Central Indian Government is far more dangerous than 
the demand for Pakistan meaning thereby freedom to cut off definite number of 
provinces because^ they contain Moslem majority. In the latter case of a definite 
Pakistani demand intolerable as it is nnd which also we must oppose with all our 
might does still come to the loss of a definite number of provinces. Bat the 
principle of self-determination cannot but form a veritable eword of Damocles 
kept hanging on the head of the Central State. It will be practically an invitation 
and instigation to any province to secode and blow up at Btreke the whole ground 
on which the Indian State has to stand. The majority of the Moslems, is the only 
ground in Pakiatbani demand for secession, but in admitting the priudpie of 
provincial secession we shall have to face the demand on the part of any pro¬ 
vince at any time on any economical and any other conceivable ground to secede 
from file Central Government, Korn ember the political centralisation in India ia 
etiil passing through a phase of formation, _ The Indian Central State and the 
political integrity and cohesion are still standing on a fissury rock. We cannot be 
cocksure that sometime or the other even some of these provinces where there is 
not a Moslem majority may be caught up by disintegrating forces and rise against 
the Central Government, and carried away by the provincial or even sab-provincial 
egoistic fever demand secession and form themselves into separate states. America, 
Russia and several other nations can serve as danger signals to us in this 
connection. In foot even those nations which today are strongly unitary bad to 
pass through this phase and it was only a powerful centrifugal force which kept 
the eentri-petal tendencies on the part of their components effectively suppressed 
fill they got slowly eliminated altogether. 


( d ) Those who think it matters not much to allow the Moslems to form 
their independent federation on the North Weet frontier Provinces in which there 
Is already on overwhelming majority of the Moslems should take into consideration 
the military aspect which makes such a surrender simply suicidal on our part 
Can you ever find such a nation on the surface of the earth which would willingly 
hand over their strongest possible frontiers into the hand of those very people who 
seceded from them and had been cherishing hereditary desire to dominate over it f 
Then again, remember that on the heels of Pakistan there cornea treading the 
demand for FnthanisUn. Those Frontier Provinces if they get entirely free from 
tbs control of the Central Government are sure within measurable time to join 
hands with the tribals and form a contiguous Pathani state. For the sake of the 
very existence of ‘Hindusthsn' we can never willingly let go oar hold on those 
mountain ranges which form our National frontiers and guards. And why should 
we do it ail ? To avoid ruptnre with our Moslem friends f But what guarantee 
have yon to believe that this rupture instead of getting lessened by our handing 
over onr frontiers to them as a free gift will not only get intensified f For Is it 
not more likely that those who are now relatively weak sod yet are talking of 
Civil war, oqcq they get an independent footing as a state, sufficient time and 
liberty to organise tbemseves and entrenched on the powerful frontier-ranges, grown 
stronger precisely in the proportion yoar position grows weaker by the withdrawal 
of your frontier ? Unity, when it Isjb our nation exposed to a more dangerous 
position, is worse than open hostility. 
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{ e } Some of out learned Hinda leaden after moat- complicated calculations 
maintain that there ia no harm in allowing the Moslems to secede and form 
Pakistbani independent states in the North-Western parts and even in Bengal, 
because they are bound to be so crippled financially and economically that they 
will soon themselves be compelled to repent for secession and go down on their 
kneea But this financial weakness need not lead to repentance alone, as oar 
learned Hindu economists expect. So long aa we continue to be so cowardly as 
to yield to any preposterous demand ou the part of the Moslems to keep np 
the show of unity and so terribly afraid of Moslem discontent as to allow even the 
integrity of our Motherland to get broken op into pieces—is not more likely that 
this very financial and economical staivatiou of these would-be Moslem states 
goad them on to encroach oneo more on our Hindu provinces nnd, instigated by 
the religious fanaticism which is so inflamable in the frontier tribes even now and 
urged on ■ by the ideal of Pathaniethan under the lead of the organised forces 
of the Ameer threaten to invade you if you do not hand over to them the 
remaining parts of the Punjab right up to Delhi to make them financially and 
economically self-supporting f The example of the Tribes is already there. 
They carry out incursions every year into the Indian provinces and loot, kidnap^ 
murder, hold to ransom oniy the Hindus in particular as a rule. Although they 
axe goaded on hy Monism fanaticism in the main yet several Congressite Hindus 
were not found wanting in disgracefully condoning these nefarious aetivites of the 
tribal PathttDS on the around of "financial and even sexuat starvation" from which 
those "Poor" soula (!) had to undergo inordinate sufferings. I am. referring to 
facts howsover disgraceful they may be, and not _ to fictions. What guarantee is 
thorn that, given this cowardly and ever-yielding inferiority complex on the part 
of the Hindus and this mania for Hindu-Mosiera unity, these financially starved 
Pakistbani Provinces will not invade the Hindu provinces on their borders with 
far greater strength than they can command now ? A troop of Hindus of such 
mentality would similarly condone their encroachments, sympathise with their 
demands and vote for banding over even Delhi to those invading Moslems before 
a shot is fired hi order just to make a show before the world of a genniue Hindu- 
Musfim unity or alliance 1 The '‘poor" Moslems in the Eastern Bengal are even 
now making their poverty a sufficient excuse and their fanaticism a merit to loot 
and harass the Hindus whenever they find on opportunity to da so. Wheu once yon 
allow them to get organised into a governmental strength as a separate Moslem 
Baj, do you not think that this very financial starvation which you admit will 
cripple their would-be state, would provide them with a compelling cause to 
Invade or harass the Hindus in Western Bengal ? And unless you ars cured of this 
unity-mania, would you not be face to face again with the same bogey—an 
alternative of banding over some rich Blices of Bengal to save the Moslem 
state from perpetual starvation or be prepared to resist their perpetually growing 
demand ? 


>■ (f) Bat some of my Pakistbani Hindu friends whisper in my ears “We know 

all these things, but our yielding for the time being is the craftiest stroke of 
policy. When we ooce get rid of these troublesome Moslem proviWss and are left 
tree to organise unhindered by them the unalloyed part of Hindiistban, then we 
shall consolidate our Hindus and raise them into such a mighty military power so 
rapidly that the Pakistani provinces of the Moslems would be simply brow-beaten 
into submission”. The only question that should be put to them by themselves is, 
“Have you not counted without the host—the British 7 Have you got any definite 
guarantee from the British that as eodn as yon yield to the Pakistani demand, they 
would clear ont and leave you to organise your Hindustan as you choose ? 

Secondly even if that is done, whero is the magic wand that shall raise the 
Hindus into such a military power while the Congress mentality continues 
to dominate tbousaads of them f We thank yon for your inner intention of raising 
the Hindus into an Independent and strong power and for feeling as a Hindu of 
Hindus, but do you not think that the Moslems too would utilise that interval 
with a vengeance to strengthen their position and amalgamating themselves with 
their kith aud kin across the frontier grow quicker into a powerful Pathaniethan 
here or a Pakisthan there ? Mind you, they have not a single Congressite among 
them and on the other hand the Moslem minority in every province of your wonid- 
be-Hinduathsn would be dominating even Congressite Hindus here aa they are today 
creating the same troubles over again and demanding that yon must come to terms 
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with the Pnkisihsni But* by aacriflcing aome more Hindu Province* on the altar of 
the lettiih o( Hindu-Mrmlotn unity a* our ‘patriotic’ ‘iztdi 1 ud ‘Alii’ have been 
purposively doing today l And ir von, aa a stanch Hindu realise that, in that case 
somewhere or tde other we shall have to re* it the Moslems, then would it oot be 
better to resist them today by flatly refusing even to listen their intolerable 
demand, when they are relatively weaker and when we can prove relatively stronger 
by simply changing anr yielding mentality and replacing it by the Hindu Ssogha- 
taoiat Ideology pointing oat to the aggressive tendency of the Moslems their right, 
place end command them "thns far and no further ? 

(g) Home of our wise men also are labouring under the misconception that the 
question of l’akiathan is jest like the Ulster phase in Ireland. Bat the fact is that they 
are committing a grierons error in comparing the two and suggesting that just as tbe 
Irish accepted an Ulster wa Hindus should accept the Pakistban. In Ireland 
there was a question of only a small comer to be sot aside aa Ulster. But the 
Pakisthan demand seeks to break up India into a number of separate Moslem States 
and Insist upon that there should be no Central Government of India at alt; worst 
ihBn that, the principle of provincial secession at tbe tweet will of provinces were 
never raised is the Irish negotiations. Had thia principle been accepted or tolerated 
by tbe Irish there would have been no integral Ireland to-day. This principle of 
provincial secession if accepted by the Hindus would sound the death-knell of our 
nitiunal cohesion, integrity and unity. 

(hi The chain of reasoning of these Pakistani Hindus comes to this. We 
want Swaraj. England it not going to bestow Swaraj unless and uotill there is a 
united demand and nnivocnl constitution framed by Hindus and Moslems together, 
Moslems have made it clear tbat they will not join the Hindus in producing a 
united demand unless and untlil they are allowed to break up the integrity of India 
and the Pakistani States are allowed to be set up with no connection with any 
Central Government, Therefore we must satisfy the Moslems, yield to their 
Pakistani demand* and get Swaraj. 

Hones Os A Lmita Volcano 1 

Now almost every world in this chain of reasoning ia fallacious and tbe whole 
chain of reasoning based on a foolish hope. Although we want Swaraj, yet that 
Swaraj most mean the Hindustbeni Swaraj in winch Hindus, Moslems and all 
other citizens shall have equal responsibilities, equal duties and rights. Such a 
Swaraj would not even tolerate a particular community on religious grounds to 
get itself eut off from the Central government, demand portions of our country 
which the inalienable basis on which this our national Swaraj stands and any such 
aggressive claim on the part of a community would be immediately put down as 
aa act of treachery by the united strength of tbe Central Government. Secondly, 
it la silty to believe that England is only waiting for a united demand and would 
walk out of India, ns soon as that rag signed by the Hindus and Moslems is 
bunded over to them. T emphatically assert that even if the Congress. Hindu 
Mshasabha and the League produce a United demand signed by all the crores of 
Indian citizens and ask unequivocally for Independence, Britain will never give it for 
the mere asking. It is this superstition that if but the Congress and the League 
demanded with one voice anything in the world, the demand would immediately 
prove irresistible, is responsible for making the real asscata the League does join 
the Oongress and even if tbe whole of India goes to England she will say ‘'Weil boys, 
you have behaved wonderfully. Hindus, Moslems, all united in • common demand 
for Independence. But aa all of you united are still unitedly helpless, disarmed and 
unable to protect yourselves Great Britaiu must continue to rule over you even for 
the moral obligation to save yon from the foreign aggression.” So, on the whole, 
all that yon do in this bsrgatu ia to pay tbe price knowing perfectly well or rather 
foregoing with open eyes that the substantial thing for which yon paid the price 
can never be delivered over to yon. And after all what ia the price ? The 
vivisection of your Motherland and of your Holyland—the liquidating altogether of 
tbe spiritual, racial and above all the political unity and of the certain chances of 
it* rapid consolidation. 

And above all, if we grant for the sake of argument that paying such a 
tremendous price of your racial honour and future, you are handed over Swaraj by 
the British on conditions laid down by the Moslems, what kind of Swaraj ana 
wnoee Swaraj it can possibly be f It can in no wa; be a Swaraj in which the Swatya 
of the Hindus is safeguarded for reason* which I have already shown above at some 
length. Any independence which ia achieved at the price of admission of and on 

35 
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the brittle heals of the principle of provincial secession it bound to be like a house 
raised on a cratar of e living volcano. . ,. , . „ ... 

I appreciate the emphasis the Viceroy bna laid at least on the geographical 
nnlty of India and the fervent appeal Sis Excellency has made, in bis recent Cal¬ 
cutta speech, to maintain the integrity of our country on the ground of practical 
politics alto. Reasonable safeguards to the minorities must bo given and the League 
of Nation* has already shown os the way in one of the world famous document* 
formulating what reasonable Bafeguarda to minorities really mean. But the Viceroy 
perhaps inadvertently, u«e the term ‘fully satisfactory to the minorities’ instead of 
qualifying the safeguards as reasonable. Fortunately our countrymen, the 
Pars), Jewish, and Christian communities have extended their readiness to abide 
by the safeguards laid down aa reasonable for the minorities which the Hindu 
Mahnsabha also is ever willing to guarantee. The fact is that it is not a question 
of minorities, but of one minority, the Moslem-mlnority alone. To say that the 
safeguards must bo fully satisfactory to the Moslem minority is to stultify the 
whole statement, beacons* the only safeguard which can be satisfactory to the 
Moslem minority is, as definitely tola by them, to lay an axe at the root of Indian 
integrity. ThuB, we are caught in a vicious circle. The eeif-dastructive solution 
that, to save tha integrity of India as a nation, let ua kill It outright In order to 
satisfy the Moslems, is like that of some clans who to save their daughters from 
dishonour when they grew, used to kill them as soon as they were born. 

(i) Consequently taking all these above reasons into consideration it will be 
crystal clear to the Hindus who have still kept an open mind on this question 
that eren yielding the principle of provincial secession or Pokistban in certain 
provinces could never bring about Htiidu-Moslom Unity, but such a move will 
throw Hindus alone into a hopeless predicament. There was no chance whatsoever 
for the cowardly hope, even though they feel that It is a crafty one, to be realised 
that this or that concession to the Moslem is bound to prove ilnni and ushering in 
a permanent and amicable alliance between the two people. So long aa it is you 
who yield, so long the Moslems would be fools to give up their aggrandisation on 
Hindastban ; and the Moslems ara certainly no fools in so far as this ambition ia 
concerned. Invasions cgslnst the Kafirstbans are in their grain. They are fed on 
real or boosted up stories of their past conquest, and the only way to hold them 
in check is to make them realise that any such mad dreams would cost them much 
more than it would to their opponents. That is why Mr. Jinn ah who apeak in 
the accents ot an Alexander the great, the eonnucror of the world, when ha 
a 1 dresses some local meetings of bis admirers, brandishing a presented sword here 
or there, threatening the Hindus alone, lias never displayed the courage of threatening 
an armed revolt against the English, who in fact are comfortably seated on the 
very Gadt of the Moguls and left no trace of tho Moslem Empire throughout India, 
for he knows that the consequences would be Immediately terrible. 

{j} The only organised body that had the courage to tell the Moslems that 
the consequences of their efforts to destroy Indian integrity would bo in the long 
run as terrible, is the Hindu Mabssabha alone. You are, Oh 1 Hindu Snbhaits 
and Hindu Banghatanlets, you form the last citadel lu which the Hindu Hope and 
Hindu Future have come to seek refuge and take its laat stand for the sake of 
honour, if not for immediate success, ana among the faithless crowd of Hindus 
themselves, you form the Inst faithful army whiefs has rallied round to defend the 
Pan-Hindu Colours as our ancestor* did under such trying circumstance* at Chitori 
If you at any rate—Oh 1 Hindu Sanghntanists, do not betray yourself and tbs 
tradition of Chitor, then rest assured you will in the near future be able to sally 
out or by falling In the struggle a* indomitable ail'd uncompromising warriors enable 
your Race to sally out of the CJbitor of Martyrdom to the Kaigad ot Victory, Come 
out then to assert boldly and uncompromisingly on behalf of Hindudom that just 
as in America, Germany. China and in overy other country not excluding Russia, 
so also in Hindnsthan the Hindus by the fact that they form an overwhelming 
majority are the Nation end Moslems bat a community because like all other 
communities tbeyare uncbaliengeably In a minority, Therefore they roust remain 
satisfied with whatever reasonable safeguards other minorities iu India get and 
accept the reasonable in the light of the general world formula framed by the 
league of Nations. We may adapt it to Indian circumstances by concessions 
more or less on minor questions but no minority in India shall be allowed to 
demand to break the very integrity of Hlndusthan from Indus to the Seas os a 
condition of their participation in the Genual Government or Provincial ones. No 
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province whatsoever, by the feat that U i* • province, shell be allowed to, claim to 
secede from the Central State of Hindusthan at its own sweet will. Hindosthan 
as a nation can have a right of self-detcimitintion bat a province or a district or 
a Tsluta can have no right to run contrary, by the strength of their own majority 
to the Law and the Will of tbs Central Government of Hindusthan. All we,can 
in fairness promise is to grant a representation to all India citizens on the general 
principle of 'one man ouo vote’ or if that is not found to the taste of tbs 
Moslems we may go a step further and base sll representation strictly on 
population. We know for certain that those minorities like Pams, Christians end 
Others who have expressed unmistakably their loyalty to united, undivided end 
Indivisible Indian Nation and the Indian State are, with reasonable safeguards, with the 
Hindus and willing to work shoulder to shoulder for Indian independence. It will 
be well for the Moslems even in their own interest to bear faithful allegiance 
to the Indian nation on the same condition* offered to other minorities. But if 
the Moslems, mistaking the pseudo-national yielding attitude of the Congress for 
the attitude of Hindudom as such persist in their ontrageous and treacherous 
demand for Fakisthan or the principle of Provincial self-determination then it it 
high time for you, Hindu Sanghatanista, you must proclaim your formula from the very 
tops of the Himalayas, wo don’t want Hindu-Moalem unity at ‘ all OB such 
conditions, “if you oome, with you. If you don’t without yon, aud if yon oppose, 
inspite of you, we shall fight as best as we can, to secure the independence and 
defend the integrity of Hluduethan 1 Hindusthan shall remain an integral and power¬ 
ful nation and a central state from the Indus to the Sees. Any movement on the 
psrt of any one to vivisect it would be treacherous and strongly suppressed joat 
as auy movement of Ncgroslban would be strongly punished by the American nation. 

All laws are but generalisations primarily based on detailed observations. The 
detailed observation of the history of Hindus through , centuries on centuries points 
incoutrovertibly to the fact that the Htudu Nation Is imbued inherently with such 
an amazing capacity of resurrection, of renaissance, of rejuvenation that, the 
moment which find* them completely overwhelmed bj anti-Hindu forces is precisely 
the moment which ushers in the day of Deliverance—to quote the favourite style— 
of the birth of an Avatar 11 It was in the darkest hour of the Night that Shri 
Krishna was born. It ie this indomitable spirit of the inherent vitality that enabled 
our National being to prove almost immortal in relation to other races or nations, 
ancient or modern, and invested it with that strength which ultimately demolished 
and swept away ail anti-Hindu forces, which raised their head from time to time 
against us. This is no mere rhodomontado I am indulging in. Leaving aside 
even the Pouranio period, and the Huns, Bhakas and even taking into considera¬ 
tion the Moslems who came as conquerors, this ie the gist of well-authenticated 
Hindu history. 

The Moslems came as conquerors, but stayed too long to be conquered by 
the Hindus end beaten to a chip in a thousand and one battle-field till at last the 
mighty Moslem Empire which rose like a rocket fell like a stick, till at last the 
Bindn horse of Victory rode off unchallenged from Attack to Earnest war, from 
Dwarka to Jagganath. 

Wocld Moslems Leash the Lesson f 

To validate this historical fact, only look at these two following pictures :— 
Just tske up the map of India about 1600 A. D. The Moslems ruled all over 
Hindusthan unohalieugeably. It was a veritable Pakistan realised not only in this 
province or that, but all over India t— Hindusthan as such was simply wiped out. 

Then open out the map of India about 1700 to 1798 A. D. and what do yon 
see ? The Hindu forces are marching triumphantly throughout India, The very 
Mogul throne at Delhi is smssbed to pieces literally with a hammer by Sadsshivrao 
Bbau. the Generalissimo, oi the Maralhat 1 Onr Hindu-Sikh brotherhood does 
ultimately deliver the Punjab from the Moslem yoke and rule supremely from the 
borders of Tibet to the banks of the Kabul river ; the Gurkba-Hiodus rule in 
Nepal, while the Marathss from Delhi to Eameshwar have planted the triumphant 
Hindu flag from capital to capital, from temple to temple. The Pakislhan actually 
realised by the Moslems was entombed and out of it rose up once more Hindusthan, 
resurrected and triumphant. The conquering Moslem bad to eat the bumble pie 
in the long end and ,got, so completely crushed and weened of bis dominating 
dreams that even to-day in fats heart of hearts he shudders to think of hiB fate as 
soon as he sees the probability of the consolidated strength of tits over-whelming 
Hindu majority in the land, - , 
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lt would be good to the Moslems themselves If the; once realise the import 
of this historical truth. The fate which overtook them even when the; bad 
succeeded in translating the whole of Biuduitfasn into an actual living and might; 
Pakistan, ought to worn them of the miserable future the; would have to store if 
the; persisted in dreaming wildly of a Fakistbsn which is to-day but an air; 
nothing, a forlorn hope 1 

The Hindu MahasabhaUes should remember that as Is very probable the; will 
be called upon to fight out an; attempt on tbe part of the Moslems to thrust the 
Pakiathan on us whether b; resorting to the “revolt” whatever the Leagurea mi; 
mean thereby, then the entire burden, rcsponeibill; and consequently the merit 
also will be yours In facing the struggle single-handed. The Congress-minded 
Hindns, the worshippers of pBeudo-Nalionality would not only be of no use to you 
but woutd actually try to combat you and try to put you Into a false position by 
their willing surrender to the Moslem demands as Hindus, You should therefore 
try to mobilise your forces and reserve whatever strength you con command for 
the defenoe of the integrity of India which no one else but you alone may defend. You 
are the salt of Hindudom but if tbe salt loses its flavour, with what shall it be 
salted, independence of Hindosthan has no meaning at the coat of its fundamental 
Integrity as a slate and a nation. It may be thrust on us even as the British 
rule is thrust on us ; but iost as that does not deprive us of the right of struggling 
for our freedom from England, even so. if we but do not betray our own conscience 
and sign willingly any or all schemes proposing percentages and plebiscites, which 
are growing in abundance like mushrooms either out of or pusillanimity, you wilt 
find yourself soon in a position to panic press on both the demands regarding 
independence and integrity and together get them realised through vour onr strength. 

So for as the. most determining factor of. all, namely the World War is 
concerned.—neither tbe Axis nor the Allies have as yet secured any results eo 
decisive as to invest them with an unquestionable superiority. Consequently the 
best policy for all nations situated os we Hindus are, is to continue to sit on the 
fence ana watch the results, keeping ourselves all tbe while as well organised, 
as well informed and as tactfully ready to take as much advantage of the lost 
results, when the war ends. 

A Pbopaganda fob Sanobatanistu 

Id view of this indecisive aspect of tile war and the necessity for the Hindu 
Sanghatsnists to keep mobilised their forces for tbe resistance which they are very 
likely to be coiled upon to offer and continue tbe nnti-Faki«thani struggle 
single handedly and owing to our inability howsoever regrettable but which must 
be recognised as an actuality to enter tbe world combat an onr own account to 
win back onr Independence the most far-sighted practicable programme which if 
carried on faithfully even handicapped though we ore while the war continues 
without arriving at any decisions, is as follows t— 

(»S To continue a hundred times morn intensely the Hindu Militarisation 
Movement and try to get recruited and enlisted as many Hiiidue as possible in the 
Army, Navy, tbe Air Forces, Ammunition Factories, War Technique etc. The 
results of this movement are already so encouraging ns to make it quite superfluous 
now oa my part to marshal out ail thu arguments I hud been doing so often. 
When tbe war began, tbe percentage of the Moslems had so dangerously gone high 
In tbe Army as 62 per cent. Ting was the result of the Gnndfdst policy denoun¬ 
cing tbe soldier as a sinner and the spinner as the greatest spiritual warrior, who 
alone was the real liberator Of the land and was sure with the music of bis 
■pinning wheel to win over the hearts of ail HitlffS, Stalins, Churchills and Tojos. 
But ever since the Hindu Mohoenbha found that the war had made it incumbent 
on the Government to throw the doors of the Army, Navy and the Air Forces open 
to tbe Hindus, It whipped ap military enthusiasm amongst the Hindus and con¬ 
ducted an orgdnlscd campaign- to send thousands end thousands of Hindus to all 
branches of tbo military forces of the land, The Tesult as has recently been 
declared Is that the percentage of the Moslems In the Amy bos gone from 62 to 32 
percent. This must also be reduced to some 25 in. just accordance with tbo popula¬ 
tion proportion of Hindus and Moslems, The Hindu Mahasabba branches all over 
India must start Militarisation Boards ' to send to the forces of the land the beet 
and the bravest of tbe Hindus. If any province or a district wants to study an 
organisation board which haa proved most competent in this respect it should do 
well to personally study the working and tbe results achieved by the Militarisation 
Man dal at Poona under tbe able lead of our esteemed Hindu" Sabhalt leader Bjt 
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L. B. BhopntVar. Hundreds of promising Hindu youths have. already secured 
King’s Commissions, Viceroy’s Commissions and are leading the forces with 
efficiency ami merit and getting an up-to-date knowledge and practice of warfare in 
different battlefields. The same can be said of the Air Forces- Believe that 
nothing can stand the Hindus in better stead even after the war as this Hindu 
Militarisation will do. I assure every Hindu soldier and officer who is now serving 
in the Indian Army. Navy or the Air Forces etc., that they are doing as patriotic 
a service to their Nation as those who went to jail at Bhegalpur, if not more, 'ihe 
immediate defence of our hearths and homes does also make it Incumbent to make 
a common cause with the British forces till they are in the field, II not more. 

( b ) Continue to capture ail centres of Political Power from the Central 
Executive Council, Legislatures, Defence Committees and Councils, Municipalities, 
Ministries in the Civic part of the Govern meat just as on the Military side. The 
men who come to occupy three centres of power mutt be either elected by the 
Hindu Mnbasahha or sty>ported by it as Independent Hindu Banghatnnists. But 
In no cose should a Hindu be trusted with any such centre or power, who by 
persuasion belongs to the Paoudo-Nationnlistio Congress School and glorifies more 
Id betraying Hindu right* to the Moslems than is defending them agaiaat 
Moslem encroachment. 

f o ) Do not fritter nwny your energies or keep your Sanghatanist forces 
shackled down in nny untimely and tactless movement which pursuing high 
sounding slogans loses more than it gains in the long nut. Remember, it is not 
the slogan but the strength that counts. Under the war fever only arms can apeak 
and not slogans however high-sounding. 

jfd) But you must bo ready to give a fight in defence of the civic rights of 
the Hindus when they are locally attacked or humiliations deliberately offered to 
the Hindu honour or any just grievenco or to face any anti-Hindu riots, as we have 
already been dofog year in and year out Only those issues which are beyond our 
power to tackle and are to be fought out on an all-India scale against armed forces, 
overwhelmingly more powerful than those we can rally, disorganised and disarmed 
as we relatively ere. should not be token up just now. Time and strategy demand 
that we should leave them till we ore in a better position. 

(e) In tho meanwhile, in order to mobilise our forces and keep them prepared 
for any emergency such ns the Pakisthaa struggle, we should continue the cons¬ 
tructive activities to make our Hindu Mahasabha organisation as strong as 
possible. 'Hie general and suicidal error, which makes ns under-value constructive 
programme which we could easily carry out even during the war time, must be 
utilised all tho more intena.ly enlisting as many members, starting branches at 
many places down to die Taluks and villages ana keeping them well Organised and 
working is a duty which the Hindu MahaBabha must continue to do and can do even 
now with a hundredfold speed and ‘ activity. 

Remember also that the removal of untouchablllty Is a task as easy to be 
tackled ns it is bound to strengthen Hindu consolidation. It will be nothing short 
of a victory won in the battlefield if we within five years’ time, can 
sweep out untouchnbHity from the face of our country by killing the very 
Idea of not touching our '.coreligionist on ground of birth In • 
particular caste atone, and removing automatically the special disability, some 
economical sad some social, from which those iff our religious brothers are suffering 
moat unjustly at this hour. It is only a change of mentality and nothingmote 
than that can achieve tins seemingly insuperable task. If every one of the Hindu 
Banghatanisls simply Bays and begins to act on it that "I would not look upon 
anyone of my coreligionists as _ untouchable simply on account of birth in a 
particular caste” the question will be solved without a farthing’s cost or the least 
measure of suffering and vve shal have a veritable army of some three crores of 
oar co-religionists fighting shoulder to shoulder with us under the Pan-Hindu flog 
on behalf of Bindudom, 

So long as the war continues without reaching any decision, this is the most 
profitable and the most tactical programme which the Hindu Mabasabbsites and 
the Hindu Sanghataniste can work out before the war introduces any revolutionary 
factor concerning our own country eo as to demand our first attention and oompells 
us to adopt ourselves to it forthwith. 

Hold FastI 

All our present _ programmes, it need not bo mentioned, are based on tits 
assumption that Britain comes out at any rate so success!ul) of this World War, 
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at to eontinut to bo the Soverign power in India. Nothing has happened to far 
u to underm no the probability of this assumption. But than, the forces of Japan 
are hanging on so persistently on our eastern borders undiilodged to an; appreciable 
measure j mid on the other hand the Axis Powers hare boon surrounded at an; 
rate for the moment by a veritable hornet of irritated nations, that no one even 
among the most optimistic statesmen or commanders or dictators, are in a position 
to predict with an; certain definiteness the results of tbe war. Till that time 
along with those nations who cannot bat helplessly watch their destinies 
tied up with the fortunes of tha powerful combatants on both sides, India too, 
disarmed as it is. must bide the time and tide. 

The dice of Destiny arc loaded already : Ail nations ore thrown in tbe 
crucible 1 Tbe very sent ore at flames, and tbe skies ore garrisoned with and 
showering thunderbolts day and night. No nation can continue under this World 
War the same. No nation after this World War can omergo just os it was. 
Many of those who were at the pinnacle of their power will be reduced to the 
dust, Many who were trampled down in the duBt may all of a sudden find 
themselves In a position to rise and come to their own. The lacs of the earth is 
bound to get revolutionised in any case, and in that revolutionary upheaval which 
at present lice in the tap of tbe War-Gods, one thing only could be said certain!; 
to fat as India is concerned—that we cannot but be one of t ie foremost factors 
whose future is bound to gut revolutionised though we cannot and may not point 
out definitely the aspects of it. One thing you may rest assured that all possible 
aspects are already viewed as carefully as human Ingenuity can and neither tbe 
continuation or the termination of the war can find the Hindu Mabesabba un¬ 
prepared to take full advantage of every revolutionary phase tits war passes 
through, near or far off, bo si to press on the Hindu cause. As has happened 
so many times in tho Hindu History that it was precisely in the darkest hour that 
tbe Avatar destined to deliver us was bom. It is not quite unlikely, nay, it is 
more likely than not, that the spirit of Renaissance of the Hindu Race may yet 
And an opportunity to atmort itself and as if by a miracle, similar to those our 
purana sing, Bindudom emerges triumphant over oil the forces of evil which 
are attacking it to-day. 

About possibilities and even about probabilities wise men should not assert 
any thing more definitely 1 AD that they should do Is to conserve the forces of 
tbeir nation in the meanwhile, and wait for the probable time and tide, so that 
thoy may be not found wanting, If tho probability does arise all of a sudden. 

Hindu Sabhaits and Hindu Sanghateniuts I Only see to it that on the eve of 
such a probable, miraculous development in tho near future, do not play cowards 
to your conscience under the weight of the present, nor got yourselves stampeded 
by the pseudo-nationalistic force* into any unbecoming pacta ; iu abort do not 
sell your birth-right for a mess of pottage. 

Hold fast to Urn programme chalked out b; tbe Mahasabha, plain though it 
may seem, and get not yourselves trapped into any untimely outburst, which, 
instead of bringing you near to succoss may only servo to find you entirsl; 
disabled to catch the tide of fortune which in oil probability is likely to reach 
your shores under the pressure of the war l 

At alt events, hold fast to the crux of the Hindu SanghataniBt ideology. 
Darnel;, “E indulge all politics and Militarise Hindudom,” It will serve you truly 
and well in any situation that the future may unfold. > 

Second Day—Cawnpore—30th. December 1942 

Proceedings Si Resolutions 
Fblicitatiohs to Ft. Mala viva 

The second day’s session of tho Hindu Mahasabha commenced at 4-30 p.m. 
today amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, Mr. V. D. Savorkar presiding. 

The President, on arrival in company with other leaders, was greeted with 
prolonged shouts of Mabosabha slogans. On the rostrum was hung a garlanded 
photograph of Pandit A/a dan Mohan Malaviya whoso eighty-second birthday was 
being celebrated all over tho country on this day. 

After the “Banda Mataram ” song and recitation of three poems in praise of 
the President, Mr. Savarkar moved the first resolution offering felicitations to 
Pandit Malaviya on his birthday. Ho paid eloquent tributes to the veteran leader 
whom he described as the founder, inspiration and guide of the Hindu Mahasabha 
organisation. He was gratified that Pandit Malaviya was still active though he 
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had reached a ripe age and wished him long life,and health. The resolution wa# 
carried amidst shout* of "Mndan Mohan Malavivnii-ki-Jai.” 

This was followed by two resolutions of condolence moved from the chair on 
the demise of Sir If, tf. Mukhsrji and Mr. Gyanchand Verma, The resolutions 
woro passed all standing. . 

Dr. 8. Mokhbrjbb Congratulated 

Hat Bahadur ffarith Chandra (Delhi) next moved the following resolution 

“This session of tho Hindu Mnhnsabha congratulates Dr. Shy ana Prasad 
ifukhsrjee on his resignation of the Finance Ministership of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment and put* on record Us appreciation of tho spirit of responsive co-operation 
which he has shown in continuing only as long as he could serve the public 
according to his light and relinquishing It the moment it was made impossible 
by tho high-handed policy of the Governor and the bureaucracy,” 

Mr, B, G. Khaparda (Amrnoti), seconding the resolution declared that Dr. 
Mookerjeo had, by his action, vindicated the policy and the ideal of the Hindu 
MahttxRbha. The resolution was carried unanimously amidst applause. 

Mr. Chandra IVarat'n (Bareilly) next moved the resolution regarding the 
celebration o! the twenty-fifth century of Vlkramt Bara vat. He wna supported by 
Mr. Oopashwar Babu Mehra (Bnreiliy) and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vaidalaukar 
{Delhi). The resolution was passed. 

PfEA FOR HOLDING HINDU WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 

Mrs, Janki Bai Joahi (Poona), moving the resolution recommending that a 
Hindu Women’s Conference (Mahila Parishad) should be held simultaneously with 
the All India Hindu Mahasabha session, declared it was time that they realised 
the Important role that women played in their homes and it was but proper that 
they should be encouraged to take interest in political matters. The course she 
had suggested would enable them to know and appreciate the principles for which 
tho Hindu Mahaanbhs stood. She hoped that the Conference would accept the 
proposition without any dissent. Since 1035, she continued, women had been off 
and on taking part iu the deliberations of the Mahasabha. It was only at the 
Bhagaipur session that they were advised to keep themselves aloof 8nd she found 
that, at the present Cawnporo session, women were not taking as much interest 
as they should. 

Mrs, Savitri Dularey Lai ( Lucknow ) supported the resolutioo, endorsing the 
vioWB expressed by the mover, whereafter the resolution was unanimously carried. 

SYMPATHY FOR FLOOD-STRICKEN PEOPLB 

Mr. Aahutosh Lahiri (Bengal) moved a resolution expressing sympathy with 
the people of Midnapur and Twenty-four Part-anas in Bengal and Orissa, who had 
suffered during the recent cyclone and the people of Sind on-mg to floods. Ha com¬ 
plained that prompt relief could not be arranged to the sufferers in time. 

Pandit Vishwant Shastri lOrissal supported Mr, Lahiri and detailed the 
havoc caused by tire cyclone in the affected parts of Orissa. The resolution was 
passed. , 

Organisation of Defence Parties 

Mr. Ananda Priya (Baroda), moving the resolution recommending to the 
Hindu Mahasabha to organise defence parties for self-protection and internal 
security in co-operation with other organisations, emphasised the advisability of 
arranging such parties and *aid that, in case of emergency, they could render valu¬ 
able assistance to the public. He warned the Mahasabha to lose no time in pre¬ 
paring itself to meet the difficult times that they all would have to face. These 
parties would help them in saving their life ond property, 

Mr. Chandra Karan Sarda (Ajmer) seconding the resolution, pleaded that 
Government Bbould grant necessary facilities for the formation of defence parties. 
The resolution was passed. 

President's Appeal 

Before adjourning the session till the next day, Mr. V. 'D. Savarkar 
in a brief speech, said that the two main resolutions of the session would come up 
before the House to-morrow. The issues which concerned them most were the 
demand for Pakistan and the Mahasabhs’s programme in the immediate future. 
Be knew that the public outside was naturally eager to know the Mahasabha’s 
decisions on these momentous questions. Mr. Savarkar emphasised that, whatever 
their decision a, there was no question of going back and they had to decide with 
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a hill sense of responsibility. Exhorting the Hlndns to roily under ths banner of 
the Mahaaabha, Mr. Stivarkfir said thot they must realise that their strength wa* 
the strength of the organisation. He claimed that the Mahasnbha spoke for thirty- 
two CJOrea of Hindus, and it behoved them to tnnka their oreamsation powerful 
and effective. No other organisation could rightly claim to speak on their behalf, 
asserted Mr. Savarkar. Tho’Htndus, he concluded, were a nation, while others 
were communities. (Loud cheers). 

Third Day—Cawnpore—31st. December 1942 

Non-Availability of Foodstuffs 

The third day’s session of the Hindu Mahaaabha resumed its sittings^ 
■t 4-30 p.m. this evening, Mr V. D. Savarkar presiding. It passed the main" 
resolution reiterating the Sabha’s opposition to any constitutional scheme which 
undermined the integrity of the Indian nation and asking the British Government 
to modify their policy of possible vivisection of India as embodied in the Cripps 
proposals* 

Messages, wishing success to the session, were received from Pandit Madan 
Jfoftan Maiavipa.il. E. Commanding-General Sir Saber Shamahsrjung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal, H. E, Senior Commanding-General Tohan Skainsfter Jang Bahadur 
Bona and Sir Manila! Thakkar. 

Prof. Harith Chandra Ohoaa (Calcutta) moved a resolution on the non¬ 
availability of essential foodstuffs to poorer classes and recommending to the 
Government (1) to arrange for proper distribution of foodstuff* In the country, 
(2) to improve and consolidate transport facilities for distribution purposes and (3) 
not to make any purchases for export abroad. Prof, Ghose referred in particular 
to the conditions in Bengal and said that, with the stoppage of rice import from 
Burma, people were experiencing considerable hardships. 

Mr. J. V, Rriahnan (Cawnpore), seconding the resolution, pleaded for a 
change hi the Government policy and urged that the viewpoint expressed by 
the mercantile community from time to time should be given the coneideration 
it deserved. The resolution was passed. ' > 

Resolution on Political Situation 

Dr. Shyama Pratad Mookerjee was given a great ovation when he row to 
move the main resolution of the session relating to “Akhand Hindustan.” The 
resolution runs as follows : 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabbo endorses its demand formulated by its 
Working Committee nt its meeting held In Delhi for the purpose of ending the 
present political deadlock and notes with satisfaction that the Bub-Committee 
appointed by the Mahasnbha sueceeded in securing the highest unanimity possible 
amongst all present political parties and communities. It records its definite 
opinion that the political situation 3ms deteriorated owing mainly to the refusal of 
the British Government to take the initiative and transfer power to Indian bauds. 
“Complete unanimity on all points among all political parties has never been 
achieved in the history of any country in the world and insistence on such unity 
as a condition precedent to transferring power is only a pretext for not parting 
with political power. 

®Tbe impossible attitude taken by the Musilm League and its refusal to come 
to any settlement unless the principle of Pakistan fh accepted—a principle to 
which the Hindu Mahaaabha can never agree to both in the interest of Hiudus 
and India as a whole—has been due mainly to the bf>cn encouragement which the 
League has received and la reccivlug at the hands of the British Government. 
Now that the Viceroy in bis recent Calcutta speech has openly recognised that 
the political integrity and geographical integrity of India must be maintained, the 
British Government should now modify their policy of possible vivisection of 
India as embodied in the Cripps Proposals. 

“The Hindu Mabasabba has been and is prepared to offer its hand of oo-opera- 
tion to alt political parties, specially to minority parties, for securing reasonable 
adjustments and their rights and interest* within one United Hindustan. The 
Hindu Mabasabba re-emphasises that it is fundamentally opposed to any constitu¬ 
tional scheme which undermines the integrity of the Indian nation and the Indian 
State, which must ever remain one and indivisible, gives sovereign powers to 
provinces and does not provide for a strong Central Government. The principle 
of self-determination is to be applied to a nation as a whole and not to ite 
component part*.’’ - 1 • * 
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Britain Responsible fob Deadlock 

Moving the above resolution. Dr. Mockerjea said that the responsibility 
for the present political deadlock io the country rested with the British 
Government. The British Government had failed to meet India's political 
demand under various pretexts such as disunity among the various communities, 
want of common front etc. The speaker askedT if sueb want of unity 
ever stood in the way of the British Government when it had made 
up Its mind to thrust something on India, He instanced the case of the 
communal award and the passing of the Government of India Act of 1035. 

“Wo do not want any foreign aggression, nor do we want any foreign 
rule. We want India to be ruled by Indians and on behalf of Indians” 
ha declared. Proceeding, Dr. Mookenee said that practically all' parties had 
demanded immediate independence. The Hindu Mahasabha, representing the 
Hindus, did not ask for any privilege which it was not prepared to 
concede to other communities, it was wrong to bring religion in the field 
of politics and Dr. Mookarjeo held the British Government responsible for 
bringing religion into politics. 

United National Demand 1 ' 

Referring to the efforts made by the Hindu Mabasabha to formulate a united 
national demand, Dr. Mookarjee confessed _ that the Sab ha’s efforts did not meet 
with complete success in so far as the Muslim League was concerned, because of 
the stumbling block of the League's demand for Pakistan, but substantia] agreement 
among various other parties in India in regard to the political demand has been 
reached. Or. Mockeries declared that such parties as were willing to shoulder 
responsibility should be entrusted with power. But this could come about only 
if the British Government decided to transfer real power. The speaker regretted 
that the response from the British Government so far had been nil. 

Ur. Hooker joe declared It was absurd to say that the British Government was 
■imply pining to transfer power to Indian bonus. The Hindu Mahasabba could 
not be a party to any settlement that sacrificed the integrity of India. If the 
principle of Pakistan was accepted Indian freedom would go into the background 
for ever sod for good. They wanted communal harmony and peace which could 
be achieved if both Hindus and Muslims combined and placed the interest of 
their country before their communities. 

Dr. Mookerjee severely criticised the Crippa Proposals and appealed to the 
Hindus to organise themselves under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha, and 
If there were undesirables io the organisation, he_ asked the audience to purge 
them ont of it and to take charge of affairs in their hands. 

Seth Jugal Kishote Birla {Delhi}, seconding the resolution, declared that, 
while they were prepared to agree to reasonable adjustments, it was impossible for 
them to accept the Muslim demand for Pakistan and sacrifice the interests 
of Hindus. 

Sardar Nandrtngh (Amritsar) assured Mr, Savarkar on behalf of the Hindu 
youths all over the country that, if occasion arose, they would make all 
sacrifices for this cause. 

Mr. B. <?. Khaparde (Amraoti), speaking in support of the resolution, 
criticised the OoDgress for socepting the principle of communal representation 
which, he said, struck at tBh very root of nationalism. Pakistan was an imprac¬ 
ticable proposition and Hindus were opposed to it. 

Mr. Karatacband Bballs (Lahore) and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vedalaa k a r 
(Delhi) further supported the resolution which vfas then passed unanimously. 

Charter of Righto 

Dr. M. B. Udgaonkar (Bombay) moved the next resolution which ran 
as follows : 

"This session of the Hindu Mahasabha is of the opinion that In order to 
remove the misconception prevailing amongst a certain section of the people 
regarding the privileges, responsibilities, status and rights of the citizens in the 
state os visualised and concaved by the Hindu Mabasabha, it is desirable 
to state the position of the Mahasabha in this respect in a manner allowing of no 
cmfiision. This session, therefore, appoints a committee consisting of the following 
persons to draft a charter of rights and responsibililtee of the citizens of India 
in general and the minorities and such other sections of the people as the workers 
»o4 peasants in particular, and submit it to the All-India Hindu Ma hasabha 

36 
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ComraUt«e within three month# for necessary notion : Dr. B. 8, Moonja, Dr. 8. 
P. Mukerjae, Dr. Naidu, Dr, Qanri Shankar Prasad, ilr. G. V. Ketkar (Convenor), 
Dr. M. 6. Adgaooknr. with powore to co-opt." 

Mr. B. 1J- Kate (Nagpur) seconded the resolution whereafter it was carried. 

Collective Pinas ou Hindus 

Mr. Oauri Shankar Prasad (Bhagalpur) moved the resolution condemning the 
notion of the Central Government and of. the Provincial Governments in imposing 
collective fines on the Hindu* alone and demanding of the Central 
Government the immediate reversal of a policy under which one community was 
alone made to suffer for the Hate of some people with whom the general mesa of 
'Hindus had no connection. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Bal Hhastri (C. P.) 
and supported by Mr. Madhusudan Majumdor {Gujeratt after which it was 

jpasecd^ jjahasabba »Ibo pessed a resolution requesting the Jaipur Durbar to 
allow Hindi to be used as court language In the State. 

Direct Action ' 

Dr. B. S. Moonjee moved the meet controversial resolution of the session 
Which, during the oouree of discussion in the Subjects Committee, was referred to 
a special sub-committee. The resolution states: 

“in view of the fact that Great Britain is not prepared to part with power as 
has been clearly proved by their rejection of the national demant^f for¬ 
mulated by the Sabha and in view of the fact that Pakistani Muslims are actually 
threatening civil war and particularly in view of the fact that the principle of 
Pakistan is being encouraged by the British Government as evidenced in the 
Cripps scheme, this session of the Hindu Muhasabha has come definitely to the 
conclusion that an active movement must be resorted to compel Great Britain to 
recognise India as an Independent nation is the world, as well as to defend the 
integrity of India against the Pakistani Muslims, , 

“To devise ways and means for mobilising the resources of the Hindus to 
cope with external aggression and internal disorder and to prepare the Hindu 
. force to fight out this struggle efficiently, this session authorises the 
Working Committee to formulate a plan before April 30, 1913, with a view to 
that end.’’ 

Moving the resolotlon, Dr. Sfoonjt Bald that the Subjects Committee of the 
All-India Hindu Mabasabba had appointed a sub-committee consisting of Mr. V, 
D. Snvarkar, Dr. 8. P. Mookorjee, Haja Mahoshwardayat Seth, Mr. Khaparde 
and himself (the mover) to redraft the resolution which wae originally before the 
Subjects Committee, with a view to effecting a compromise of ail views held on 
tiie subject. He was glad to announce that the resolution he was moving was a 
unanimous resolution. Explaining the significance of the resolution, the speaker 
pointed out that the Hindu Mnhsiabha was determined to make the British 
Government recognise the independent status of India. The ilnbasabha under no 
Circumstances would agree to the Pakistan scheme vivisecting Mother India. 

■Baja hfahsshwar Dayat Seth suid that the resolution was not a new one. 
It was first brought before the Working Committee meeting at Delhi. It was 
then decided that if the British Government did not accept the national demands 
he put forth by the Hfndn Mahasabha, tbo latter would launch a ‘‘direct' notion” 
programme to mobilise Hindu opinion to force the hands of the Government to 
concede tbose demands. The British Government had refused to yield in the 
matter and the timo had come when they should take the next step ana resort to 
direct action to bring pressure on the bureaucracy to declare India free 
and withdraw the Cripps proposals indirectly granting Muslims Pakistan. He 
advised Hindus to rally under the Mabosabha banner under the leadership or Mr. 
Savarkar and follow the programme recommended by bhn. 

The resolution was carried unanimously amidst applause. The session then 
came to • dope at 8 p.m, with a “Bande Mat ram" song. 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Committee—Bombay— 16 th. to 20th. August 1342 

Establishment of Provincial Government 1 

After the annuel session of the All India Muslim League had been held at 
Allahabad from the 3rd. to 6th. April 1942, a meeting of the Working Committee 
of tbs League was held at Bombay from the leth. to 20th. August 1942 when it adopted 
a long resolution on the present political situation, Indicating the League's attitude 
to the questions of the formation of a National Government and to the Congress 
movement. The following is the full text of the resolution : 

‘The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, having glv£n their 
deop and anxious consideration to the present political development in the country, 
deplore the decision arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee on August 8, 
1942, to launch An "open rebellion" by resorting to mass civil disobedienne 
movement In pursuance of their objective of establishing Congress Hindu .domina¬ 
tion in India, which has resulted in lawlessness and considerable destruction of 
life and property. 

"It is the considered opinion of the Working Committee that this movement 
is directed not only to coerce the British Government into handing over power to 
a Hindu Oligarchy and thus disabling themselves from carrying out their moral 
obligations and pledges given to the MuBBalmans and other sections of the peoples 
of India from time to time, but also to force the Unseal mans to Submit and 
surrender to the Congress terms and dictation. 

"Ever sinco the beginning of the war sad even prior to that, the sole objective 
of the Congress policy has been either to cajole or to coerce the British Government 
into surrendering power to the Congress—a Hindu body with a microscopic following 
of other communities in utter suppression of one hundred millions of Mussulmans, 
besides millions of other peoples of this vast sub-continent of India. While 
claiming .the right of self-determination for "India”, which is a mere Congress 
euphemism for Hindu majority, it has persistently opposed the right of self- 
determination for the Muslim nation to decide and determine their own destiny. 

"On May 1, 1942, the All-India Congress Committee, by their resolution, 
emphatically repudiated the Muslim League demand for the right of self-determina¬ 
tion for Muslims and thus closed the door for the settlement of the communal 

f roblsm, which is a condition precedent to the attainment of the Freedom and 
ndependenee of India, The Congress had also recognised this as au indispensable 
condition cud had therefore, made It a prominent plank in the Congress programme 
for over twenty yean, but by their recent decisions have suddenly thrown it over¬ 
board and in its stead substituded the fantastic theory that the solution of the 
Bindu-Muslim problem can only follow the withdrawal of British power from 
Indio. 

“The negotiations of Blr Stafford Crtpps with the Congress broke down not on 
. the issue of Independence, but because of the refusal of the-British Government 
to hand over the Muslims and the minorities to the tender mercies of the Congress. 
Any acquiescence in this on the part of the British would have been strenuously 
resisted by tho minorities, and particularly by the Muslim nation, with memories 
of tyranny in the Congress governed Provinces still fresh and vivid in their minds. 

“Baulked in their effort to cajole Sir Stafford Crippa to agree to the transfer 
of power to the Congress caucus, they decided upoD a slogan—“Quit India” 
accompanied with the threat of mass civi! disobedience. This slogan is a mere 
camouflage, and what is really aimed at is the supreme control of the Government 
of the oountry by the Congress. 

"The Mussulmans are not a whit less Insistent on freedom for the country 
and the achievement of Independence of the people of India, which is the creed 
of the All-India Muslim League. They are, however, firmly convinced that the 
present Congress movement is not directed for securing the independence of nil 
the constituent elements is the life of the country, bat for the establishment of 
Hindu Raj and to deal a death blow to the Muslim goal of Pakistan. 

"Tho Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League note with dissatis¬ 
faction the attitude and policy of the British Government towards the national 
aspirations of one hundred millions of Muslims of India. 

"While the Congress aims at ignoring and suppressing the Muslim demand. 
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tise Working Committee regret that the Britilth Government have been unreepon- 
eive to the Muslim League’s offer ol co-operation. The appeasement of the 
Congress has been the central pivot of the Government policy, with barren and 
sterile results and has now culminated in the open defiance of law and order. 

"Since the commencement of hostilities the Muslim League has been ready and 
willing, either singly or in co-operation with other parties, to shoulder the respon¬ 
sibility for running the administration and mobilising the resources of the country 
for the war efforts for the defence of India, if a real share in the power and 
authority of the Government at the Centre and in the Provinces was conceded 
within the frame-work of the present Constitution, and in pursuance of this policy, 
the Muslim League accepted the uuderlying principles of .the August offer of 1340 
of the British Government. 

"But the Government in implementing the offer, nullified theessantial principles 
of it and so made it impossible for the Muslim League to co-operate wi b the 
Government on honourable terms. In spite of the fact that the British Government 
had spurned the offer of co-operation of the Muslim League still under the 
imminent shadow of the Japanese menace, the Muslim League once again reiterated 
their offer by their resolution of December 27, 1941 in the following words: 

*Io view of the faet that the entry of Japan in the war on the side of the 
Axis Powers has brought the danger much closer to India and has forced into 
greater prominence the question of the defence of India, the Working Committee 
consider it necessary to reiterate that the Muslim League from the very beginning 
has expressed its willingness to share the responsibility of the defence of the 
country, is evident from the stand taken by tbe President ol the All-India Muslim 
League as far back as November 1939... 

‘The Working Committee once more declare that they are ready and willing 
as before to shoulder the burden of the defence of the country, singly or in co¬ 
operation with other parties on the basis that a real share and responsibility 
la given in the authority of tbe Government at the Centre and the Provinces 
within the framework of tbe present Constitution, but without prejudice to the 
major political issues involved in ths framing of the future Constitution'. Bat the 
British Government completely Ignored the offer of the Muslim League. 

‘‘While the proposals of Sir Stafford Crippa virtually conceded the Congress 
demands on the right of secession from the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
forming of a Constituent Assembly with a preponderant Hindu majority for the 
framing of the post-war Constitution, they merely recognised the possibility of 
establishing Pakistan, supposed to be implicit in the non-accession scheme. 

"Tbe Working Committee are definitely of tkg opinion that if the Muslim 
masses are to be roueed to intensify the war effort with all tbe sacrifices that are 
involved in it, it is only possible, provided they are assured that it would lead to 
the realisation of the inspiring goal of Pakistan, The Muslim League, therefore, 
calls upon the British Government to come forward without any further delay with 
an unequivocal declaration guaranteeing to the MuaBnimans the right of self-deter¬ 
mination and to pledge themselves that they would abide by the verdict of the 
plebiscite of Mussalmans and give effect to the Pakistan scheme in consonance 
with the basic principles laid down by the Lahore resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League passed in March 1940. 

"Having regard to tbe oft-repeated declaration of ths United Nations to secure 
and guarantee tbe freedom and independence of the smaller nations of the world 
ths Working Committee invite the immediate attention of the United Nations 
to the demand of ono hundred millions of Muslims of India to establish Sovereign 
States in tbe zones which are their homelands sad .where they are in a majority. 

"The Working Committee are fully convinced that Pakistan is the only solution 
of India’s constitutional problem and it is In complete consonance with justice 
end falrplay to the two great nations—Muslims and Hindus—inhabiting this vast 
sub-continent: whereas if Mis Congress demand is accepted it would bring tiie 
hundred millions of Mussalmans under the yoke of Hindu Raj which must 
Inevitably result either In anarchy and chaos or complete strangulation and 
annihilation of Muslim India and all that Islam stands for. 

"Tbis Muslim League, as it has been repeatedly made clear, stands not only 
for Pakistan and tbe freedom of Muslims, but also for the freedom and independ¬ 
ence of Hindustan and tbe Hindus. 

"The Muslim League has been and is ready and willing to consider any 
proposals and negotiate with any party on a footing of equality for the setting up 
of a Provisional Government of India, in order to mobilise the resources of ths 
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country for the purpose of the defence of Indie end the successful prosecution 
of the war, provided the demand* of Muslim Indie, aa indicated above, ere conceded 
unequivocally. 

M |n lbe*a oirenmitssceft, th« Working Conns ill** of the All-India Muslim 
League, after anxious and careful consideration, call upon the Muasalmane to 
abstain from any participation in the movement initiated by the Congress and 
to continue to pursue their normal peaceful life. 

“The Working Committee hopo that no attempt ehall be made from any quarter 
to Intimidate, coerce, molest or Interfere in any manner with the normal hie of the 
Uuelima; otherwise the Muslims would be compelled and justified to offer 
resistance and adopt all stub measures as may be necessary for the protection 
of their life, honour and jnoperty. 

Ma. JiNNAH ON THE RESOLUTION 

The resolution, which was released to the press on the 20th, August was forwarded 
to H. E. the Viceroy, the Secretary o! State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, the 
British Prime Minister and to the beads of the United Nations, said Mr. if A . 
Jinnah, President of the League, interviewed in the evening. i * _ , 

Several questions were put to Mr. Jinnab on the resolution. Mr. Jinnah 
emphasised that it wea a unanimous decision. He declined to Bay anything when 
asked if there was more nosaid in the resolution than what was explicitly stated. 

Reiteratiug that the Muslima were not whole-heartedly in the war effort, Mr. 
Jinnah said: “Officially, the Muslim League has not undertaken the responsibility 
of the burden of war effort, because the Government have declined to give ua a 
real share and authority in the governance of the country on honourable terms." 

Mr. Jinnah declined to elucidate what exactly the Committee meant when it 
stated that it was prepared to negotiate with “any party." He, however, agreed 
that “any party'' meant any recognised party “which is able to deliver the goods." 

The Muslim League President emphasised that the position of the League 
remained the same as before, The resolution demanded an immediate declaration 
accepting the principle of Pakistan ub a pre-requisite to the League joining any 
provisional National Government. 

Question : Does this resolution mean that you want Pakistan ahead of the 
Independence of the reat of India! , 

Mr. Jinnah *,—I want the British Government to make without delay the 
declaration demanded in the resolution, whether anybody wants it or not. On 
the declaration being made, we are ready and willing to consider any proposal 
from any party for the purpose of setting up a provisional Government for the 
mobilising of war effort, for the defence of India and for the prosecution of the 
war. There is no limit to the powers that may be transferred to this Provisional 
Government. It will, of oourae, be a matter for negotiations. "We cannot walk 
into the parlour of a Provisional Government, where we neither have an equal 
footing, nor is there any settlement of our demand for Pakistan. Once a 
Provisional Government is formed without the express declaration that we ask 
for and the pledge from the British Government, we might be presented in the 
end with a repetition of the Crippe proposals. 

To soother question, Mr, Jinnah said that the Committee would .consider the 
position again if there was no response at all from the British Government. 

Working Committee—New Delhi—8th. November 1942 

Resolution on Sind Affairs 

The next meeting of the Muslim League "Working Committee was held at 
New Delhi on the 8th. November 18*3 when it appointed a Committee 
of five to take such action as it may think proper with regard to the Muslim 
League affairs in Sind. The following is the resolution : 

“The Working Committee regret that the Sind Mnstim League 
Party in the Legislative Assembly and the Executive of the Sind 
Provincial Muslim League failed to carry out the instructions of the President 
regarding the formation of the Ministry in Sind, according to the power conferred 
upon him by the resolution of the Working Committee passed on October 23, 1939, 
but in view of the further developments that have taken place since October 19, 
the whole matter is entrusted to a Committee, consisting of Nawab Ismail Shan, 
Chairman, Mr. Hossain Imam, Sir Naximuddic, Chowdhury Khaliquteaman and 
£axi Mohamad, to take each action in the matter as it may think proper." 
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Collective Fine* 

A «wond resolution passed to-day said *, “The attention of the Working 
Oommitteo lias been drawn to a number of eases, where collective fines have been 
Imposed or bare been realised from ibe Mussulmans who, on the admission of the 
Government themselves. have kept themselves aloof as a community from the 
civil disobedience movement that has been started by the Congress. This action 
of some of the Provincial Governments is not in consonance with the policy of 
the Government as the Muslim League understands It. The various Provincial 
Leagues are hereby asked to collect such esses and make representation to the 
Provincial Governments concerned for redressing the wrong. If, however, they 
fail in their efforts to have justice done, they ore instructed to report the matter 
to the Secretary of the All-Iudia Muslim League far proper action." 

Thb Political Situation 

Besides passing the two resolutions on Sind and on collective fines, the Muslim 
League Working Committee, during its six-hour sitting to-day, is understood to 
have reviewed the political situation, including the forthcoming meeting between 
Mr. Rajagopalaohari and Mr. Jinnah. 

The general view was belioved to be that negotiations for a settlement with the 
Congress could only bo entered into with the accredited spokesmen of that body : 
that Mr. itajogopulachari'g role could only be recognised as that of a mediator 
between the two bodies and that the League mid its President may, if necessary, 
nse their good offices to help Mr, Rajagopalaobarl to establish any contact he may 
desire with the imprisoned Congress leaders. 

In tho course of to-day's discussion It was disclosed* that 8lr Bifcandar Hayai 
Khan, Punjab Premier, is a statement at a meeting of the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League yesterday, disolalmed authorship of or association with the framing 
of the scheme attributed to him envisaging a partition of the Punjab by tbe 
application of self-determination to minorities in that Province. 

On the whole, the trend of opinion in the Working Committee appeared to be 
that since its Bombay meeting, nothing of Importance had developed requiring a 
further statement of tbe League position. The Bombay resolution was accordingly 
expected to be placed before the Muslim League Council for ratification when it 
snettm the next day. 

Council Meeting—New Delhi*—9th. November 1942 

Mr, Jlnnab’s Address 

Mr. M, A, Jinnah, in bis opening address to the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League held at New Delhi on tho Mb, November 1942, restated the League’s 
position regarding Pakistan and its attitude towards proposals for a Provisional 
Central Government, 

Mr. Jinnah referred at tbe outset to attempts to misinterpret the League's 
attitude and to characterise tbe League as "allies of British imperialism obstructing 
the path of freedom in India,” "These efforts are disgraceful’', he declared. 

Reaffirming the Muslim right to self-determination in zones where they were 
In a majority, Mr, Jinnah declared that India had never been a nation governed 
by one single power, even by the sword. Even to-day one-third of India was not 
under British rule. The present administrative , oneness was entirely tbe making of 
the British (Ohsen). 

"This Government,” he went on, "which has been In this sub-continent for 
ISO or 160 years is not o government with the sanction of the people behind it. 
It is a government imposed upon the Mogul system. Tbe sanction behind it is 
British machine-guns and bayonets, not the sanction of the people (cheers). 

•Now, there has been aroused a great political consciousness among the people 
and we want our freedom and Independence, wo want to be masters of our own 
affairs in our own loud and we would like to Bay good-bye and farewell to the 
British ndmlniitration over this aub-coutiuent (renewed obeers). Our proposal 
for Pakistan pro-supposes the freedom and independence of India (more cbeera). 
It is obvious, according to our proposals, we agree to give three quarters of Indian 
territory, larger than any single country except perhaps China or Russia, with ■ 
population of 250 million*, to the Hindus, Wo say : ‘Have your Independence and 
freedom and self-rule in the Hindu zones. Let us hove self-rule in our land.’ 
But it seems Hindu leadership thinks : ’Three-fourths we have got in our pocket. 
What do we lose 1 Let os, if we eon, diddle them out* of the one-fourth. That is 
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the spirit, that is the manoeuvre under the gnib of the -rations proposals that we 
have seen hitherto. A National Government responsible to the Legislature is 
a fine phrase, bat it comes to this that Mussalmani, as a minority, mast submit 
and surrender to Hindu Raj. That is a position that Maualmaaa will never 
accept.” (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah went on to refer to the perils of tho prewot times and said : 
“Naturally any sensible Indian would be Only too glad to do ali ho can to mobilise 
ail our resources in order to rwist any aggressor, Our Ameriern friends can go 
back to America, our British friends can ko back to England. Where shall T go f 
Therefore, I am more vitally concerned in the protection and the safeguarding of 
this country than any body dee. (Hear, hear). It is for this reason that we have 
said we want the British Government and other parlies in this country to agree 
to the right of the Mussatmans to self-determination aud to abide by the plebiscite 
verdict of Mussalmana. If that verdict ia In favour of a partition of India, of 
carving out independent Moslem tones, then all parties should agree to abide by 
it and give effect to it. Once we are assured of this by a solemn and honourable 
agreement we have repeatedly said that, in the formation of the Provisional 
Government, we, not as a minority but on an equal footing, shall not only place 
no diffloulty in the way but wo shall do our beat to see that all necessary power 
it transferred to that Provisional Government, 

"So far the only reply that comes from every quarter—I mean from Hindu 
leadership—is kite-dying, and the appeal to this foreign nation or that foreign 
nation. What ia the use of appealing to any foreign nation ? Is that foreign 
n a:ion going to run the Government in thie country ? The Government of this 
country is going to he run principally by the two major parties Hindus and 
Mussulmans. That does not mean that the interests of the minorities are to be 
neglected. They also will have to be considered in soy scheme of things that 
may be agreed upon. 

“That is the position, I find that there ia some change coming over the 
thoughtfnl sections of Hindus, and 1 hope they will realise that it is more in 
their interest than anybody else’s that we should meet and place our cards on the 
table ns friends and see that justice In done to both (bear, hear). Let us hope 
that this spirit will soon display itself, iu the meantime, we can go no further.'' 

Referring to the present movement, Mr. Jinnah asserted that it was inimical 
to Muslim interests because it had been munched to force the Government’s hands 
to surrender to the Congress and concede their demands, which meant a death¬ 
blow to Muslim interests. ‘ I hope that Hindu public opinion will realise that 
and revise the policy.” 

'The British attitude," he went on, Tb also understandable, carious. Because 
one party had adopted this course, which is meaningless and impossible, the 
British Government are marking time and are following the Asqoithian policy of 
'wait and see." It is a great blunder. You cannot wait and see. The sands are 
running out Oor frontiers are not safe. Our battlefields are not out of danger 
•nd this policy of wait and seo is the greatest mistake that the British Government 
can make. I should have said, 'Get on and mobilise. If you cannot mobilise 
100 per cent, mobilise 90 per cent if not 80^ per cent, but mobilise’. The 
sooner they consider, reconsider and revise their policy the better. 
I think they onght, without any further delay, to concede the Muslim demand, 
which is just to the Hindus and fair to us. Concede that demand. I think 
the British Government if they did that, will establish their bonafidea that they 
intend to give the people of India freedom. 

On behalf of the Muslims, Mr. Jinnah gave an assurance that they - would do 
everything on a footing of equality to get power transferred to India. He recog¬ 
nised some change coming over the thoughtful sections of Hindus who seemed 
willing to do justice to both the communities and expressed the hope that the 
spirit would very soon display itself. 

Referring to the British attitude as being 'curious and on-understandable, 
Mr. Jinnah warned them that they were committing the greatest blunder of their 
lives by merely marking time when their frontiers were not safe. “Establish your 
bona Kde$ before the world,” he appealed "and give freedom to India as soon as 

possible.** 

Passing on to other items on the agenda, Mr. Jinnah referred to the question 
of collective fines and said these were being realised from Mnssalmaos notwith¬ 
standing the Government’s admission that Mussalmans had kept completely aloof 
from the movement. “I take this opportunity of congratulating Mussaimane on 
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carrying out ths instrnctlonB of the All-India Muslim League. In fact, this haa 
proved beyond doubt—is there on; need after this of taking a plebiscite of the 
Mussulmans ?—that Mussslmans are not with the Congress and do not approve of 
its policy and programme.” (Hear, bear), "From this platform I draw the 
Government of India’s attention to this and ask that they should take every 
precaution that these fines are not realised from Mussalmane who are innocent 
and who should be thanked and not penalised.” 

After touching upon the situation in Kashmir, the qnestion of Kazaks and 
the position in Sind, Mr. Jinnah gave an account of the progress of the Muslim 
League. "The Muslim League organisation.” he said, “is really growing by leaps 
and bounds (hear, hear) all over India.” The Civil Defence Committee, he went 
on, had toured the country in three months. “The object was to organise M nasal- 
mans everywhere, not with a view to creating trouble but in view of the internal 
trouble that might take place or external elements which might cause trouble. 
Mussulmans were asked purely as a defensive and humanitarian service, to 
organise themselves in order to protect life, honour aud property.” This did not 
mean that the organisation would not render any help or give any relief to non- 
Mussalmans If it lay in their power. “Our five-year plan is over. It has been 
carried ont without any money or appeal to Mnsaalmsna. It has been a success.” 
He had heard from foreign correspondents who had been going round that wher¬ 
ever they went they saw that Mussulmans were solidly behind and with the 
League (cheers). 

"You have, therefore, got millions behind the League. You have organised 
the League in a manner never before known in the history of India. Yon have a 
clear road before you. It is being made dear even to the illiterate. We have got 
a definite goal about which there is no doubt and we are determined to achieve 
our goal.” (Cheers), 

Resolutions— Settlement of Deadlock 

The Council of the League ratified without discussion four resolutions 
of Us Working Committee passed in April, August and yesterday, including the 
Bombay resolution. 

The meeting authorised its President, Mr, Jinnah, to fix the dates and venue 
of the next annual session of the League. It also extended the term of its Joint 
Secretaries till the next annual session. 

The four non-official resolutions tabled by Mr. Z. B. Lari, Sir Ctirrimbhoy 
Ebrahim and Maulaoa Abdul Hamid Badaoni were not moved. It was pointed 
out by Mr. Jinnah that the subject matter of the resolutions was covered by the 
Bombay resolution of the League, The Bombay resolution expounded the latest 
position of the League vis-a-vi* the political deadlock and constitutional settlement, 
Mr. Lari’s resolution wanted Mr, Jinnah to communicate with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. 
Jinnah asserted that this very sentence and the discussion which was likely to 
follow would do mors harm than good. Mr. Jinnah felt that the Honse should 
leave the whole matter to its President to implement the Bombay resolution, Mr, 
Jinnah said that be, as the President, had drawn the attention of the sponsors of 
the resolutions that they might do more harm by moving their resolutions, and if 
they fell in with his request, the resolutions should not be moved. 

This point of view prevailed with the sponsors of the resolutions, who did not 
move them. 

Facilities foe Haj Pilgrimage 

The Council appointed a Committee of five, consisting of Manlana Hasrat 
Mohani, Maulana Zafnr All Khan, Manlana Abdpl Hamid Badaoni. Nawab J, 
Amsidali Khan and Mr. Abdul Hamid to contact the Member of the Governor- 
General’s Council for Haj in regard to stoppage of Haj this year. The Committee 
would report to the President in the event of their not getting satisfaction from 
Mr. Aney. ... 

The question was raised through a resolution tabled by Khwaja Abdul Ghent 
of Lahore, During its discussion in which Maulana Hasrat Mohani and Maulana 
Zafar All participated, it was alleged the Government could have arranged for 
necessary shipping facilities, if they really wanted to do so. Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani wanted four sailings to Bahrein from where, he said, the pilgrims could 
travel to Mecca by motor hoses and boats. 

Mr, Qazdar, Chairman of the Karachi Haj Committee, did not agree with 
this view. He explained that the Government had already made necessary arange- 
maots for Haj this year bat the naval authorities refused to take the risk. He was 
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satisfied tbit sea jonrnoy to Arabia could not take the responsibility of endangering 
the lives and property of the intending Muslim pUgrima. 

Mr, Jinnah, intervening, suggested that the House should appoint a committee 
to contact the authorities In order to satisfy themselves whether the Government's 
action was iniiiGad. The House agreed to this suggestion. 

Policy Regarding States 

The Council adopted the amended resolution of Nawahsada Rashid AH Khan, 
which, infer alia , condemned the aggressive behaviour of the Kashmir National 
Confcrcnoo Party and the attitude of the Kashmir Durbar which, In the opinion 
of the Council, was aimed at crushing and undermining the attempts of Kashmir 
Mussulmans to organise themselves. The resolution urged the Government of Indis 
to warn die Kashmir Durbar and demand of it to punish the offenders, including 
officials and appoint an impartial committee to enquire into Muslim grievances 
and make suitable recommendations for redress. 

During discussion, Nnwnbtsda Rashid Ail Khnn and Main Bashir Ahmed 
narrated the hardships of Kashmir Mussel mans and said that the situation had ap 
developed that they in British India could not ignore it. The Nawabzad* did not 
believe in the non-intervention policy in the internal affaire of the Indian States. 
Both he and Main Bashir Ahmed claimed that Kashmir would be a pillar in 
Pakistan. They wanted to organise the Mussaimans of Kashmir effectively. 

This led to intervention by Maulnae Z»fnr Ali, who deprecated intervention 
into the affairs of the Indian States. He feared that such intervention might 
provoke the Hindus to create agitation in the Muslim States of Hyderabad and 
Bhopal. 

Mr, Jinnah reiterated the League's policy that the Indian States were outside 
their scheme of Pakistan, “Host can we prevent people dreaming, if they chose 
to dream." he said. As for the intervention in the internal affairs of the States, 
Mr. Jinuau said that when they found gross mat-administration and tyranny, 
they would have to come to the rescue of their brethren iu faith, irrespective 
of the faot that they were in Kashmir or in Ohiua. In Kashmir the Mnsealmans, 
he said, were not allowed freedom of speech aud freedom of association. They 
must see that their rights were safeguarded aud their grievances redressed. 

The resolution was adopted. > 

The Council aisa adopted a resolution on Palestine. It called upon the British 
Government to honour their pledges and do justice to the Arabs of Palestine by 
grauting them independence. The resolution was moved by Sir Ourrimbhoy 
Ebrahim aud supported by Mr. Aait Laljt. The session then adjourned sin* die. 


A. I. Muslim Students’ Federation 

Annual Settion—Jullunder—14th, & 15th. November 1942 

The open session of the All India Muslim Students’ Conference commenced 
on the 14th. November 194S at “Guliar Jiunah” specialty built three miles north 
of the city of Jullunder. Mr. if. A. Jinnah presided. 

After presentation of a elvio address by the Jullunder . Municipal Committee 
and an tadresB by the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. Jinnah 
addressed the gathering in Hindustani, 

The civic address mentioned Jullunder as a reputed city of peace aud good¬ 
will and expressed the hope that Mr. Jinnah would so guide the deliberations of 
the Conference as to bring the major Indian communities closer and nearer to each 
other and thus lay the foundation of universal harmony and lusting friendship. 

Replying to the oivio address, Mr, Jiunah declared : "Let me assure you that 
nobody desires more than I do a settlement but it takes two to make their contri¬ 
bution to peace and settlement. 1 ' 

In his second speech, delivered in Hindustani after the addresa of the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee, Mr. Jiunah reviewed the League's position from 
th» inauguration of provincial autonomy to the breakdown of the Cnpps negotia¬ 
tions and said that some of his Hindu critics had bow changed their views 

3? 
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regarding the Pakistan issue. Ha prayed that this might lead to the establishment 
of separate sovereign 8tates (or the two major communities of India. , 

Mr. Jinnah emphasised that he was no longer afraid of the British or the 
Hindus but o! his Muslim brethren who pulled their weight in opposite direction*. 

Advice to Muslim youth to see what they could do to revolutionise MtibssI- 
jnans of the Punjab without taking part in the present political movement in the 
conntry was given by Mr. Jinnah, performing tho opening ceremony of the Islamia 
College, Jullundur. in tho nfier-noon. Mr. Jinnah was presented with addresses on 
behalf of the Aninman-i-Ehadiman-i-Islnm, the managing Committee of the College 
and the College Union, In a joint reply, Mr. Jinnah stressed the importance 
of the tight type of education for Muslim youth. . 

Second Day—Jullunder—15th. November 1942 

Air. Jinnah Restates League’s Terms 

The Mitelim League's otter to mobilise the Muesnlrosns to keep the enemy 
out of India’s doors and form a provisional Government to which real power 
should bo transferred provided the British Government made ft declaration, and the 
Other parties agreed to it, on the right of Muslims to self-determination and. 
guaranteed ana pledged themselves to give effect to the verdict of Muslim plebiscite 
regarding the Pakistan scheme was repeated by Mr. Jinnah, addressing the second 
dav’s session of the Conference to-day. 

Mr, Jinnah thanking the Federation for asking him to preside over their 
deliberations, dwelt on the task before the Muslim students. He endorsed the aims 
and objects of the Federation, but warned them that while they were students they 
should prepare themselves for and not take an active pert in the political struggle 
that was now going on in the country. Tnoy should organise the Muslim students 
of India into a compact body to safeguard their interests, undertake a constructive 
programme for the social, economic and educational uplift of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity and popularise Islamic culture and studies and encourage better understand¬ 
ing and goodwill among the various nationalities of India, 

Mr. Jinnah then proceeded to analyse the political situation in the conntry 
and said ; “At present there is a deadlock. In May, 1942, Mr. RniagopatncbBriar 
favoured the idea of Pakistan (prolonged cheers). He is a great Hindu leader and 
a capable man and has been One of the foremost leaders of the OongrasB. Not only 
was hie proposal—which is different from ours—summarily rejected by an over¬ 
whelming vote of the A. I. G. 0. at Allahabad, but another proposal which laid 
down that the Congress would have nothing to do with the question of Pakistan 
or the partition of India— Akhand Hindustan—was carried again by an overwhel¬ 
ming majority. Thereby they banged tho door because they were aot prepared 
even to discuss the question of the Muslim demand for Pakistan 

Criticism of Congress 

Mr. Jinnah asserted that there was not the slightest doubt that the Muslim 
League represented Muslim India, but it was completely ignored and treated with 
the utmost contempt. Mr, Jinnah went on : ‘ Thereafter Mr, Gandhi hit upon 
an extraordinary formula, which was that the British must withdraw, I shall 
be very glad if they do it tomorrow. We shall settle our affairs all right. Mr. 
Gandhi now aaye that there is no question of n Hindn-Muelim settlement until 
the British qnit India, It bad been almost a creed and faith which Mr. Gandhi 
repeatedly announced that there can be no freedom and independence of 
India without a Hindu-Muslim settlement. This was preached day in and day 
out and was one of tho four pillars end conditions precedent to the attainment 
of the freedom of our India, But this was thrown overboard overnight, An 
ultimatum waa given to the British Government to quit India. Now why was this 
done suddenly, at a time when Mr. Gandhi himself was partly negotiating, partly 
humouring and partly coercing f At one time he actually shod tears and even said, 
‘Of what use is India's freedom If Westminster Abbey and Parliament 
were bombed ?’ After these methods had been exhausted, Mr. Gandhi was bo 
angered as to tell the British to qnit India. Why ? The reason is obvtoas. He 
doea sot mean what be says and does not say what he means. Any intelligent 
man can see that when ho decided to launch maBS civil disobedience, his one pur¬ 
pose was to coerce and embarrass the British Government, who are already in 
great distress due to war to surrender and make concessions to hla demands which 
means destruction for the Muslim, That is the position which tbs Congress has 
taken up. They decided to launch mass civil disobedience. The'ultimatum waa 
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contained in the decision itael! hot no time wa* fixed when the order would be given 
to fire or march. Before, however, an order couid be given the British Govern* 
meat pat them all io jail. Now I ask ever; Musaalman and the fair-minded Hindus 
to aa; what die; expect the Muslim League to do oow. That ia where 1 will atop." 

British Attitude 

Mr. Jinnah then examined the position of the British, who had said that 
the; were going to fight the Congress to the fioiah. He had told the world 
that the Congress was on]; one part; and did not represent all Hindus, far from 
representing the majority of the people of this country, Mr, Jinnah asked that 
U the Congress had taken up a meaningless and impossible position, what about 
the rest of India f He Quoted figures given by British statesmen about Muslims, 
Bikbs, Christians, Depressed Classes and those Hindus who were not with the 
Congress and asked what was the British Government’s answer to the Muslims. 
"Of course, I im glad to as;,” Mr. Jinnah went on, “and I congratulate the 
Muslims that the; in a body from one end of India to the other have kept 
completely aloof from the mass civil disobedience. The tragedy of U ia that . it is 
a civil internecine war in this country and nothing else, I am also glad that the 
Congress leaders who nre behind this movement have also tried their very beat, 
as far as at information goes, to see that they should not interfere with the 
Muslims, and they know that If they did it will recoil on them. So far so good, but 
the British Government have taken up a position which ia not understandable. 
They ask what they cau do How. can they form any provisional Government 
ignoring the Congress f It is very understandable if the British Government are 
really sincere and want our hand of co-operation and friendship, which has been 
offered more than once: if they cannot get hundred percent support let them start 
with hundred million Muslima.” 

League's Ter mb for Forming Provisional Government 
Mr. Jinnah then explained the Bombay resolution which was confirmed by 
the Council oo November 9. “We have made onr position clear”, he said. ‘-We 
want the British Government to make a declaration and want the other parties 
to agree to the right of Muslims to self-determination and guarantee and pledge 
themselves to gtve effect to the verdict of a rouslim plebiscite and carry out the 
Pakistan scheme, the basic lines of which were laid down io the Lahore Resolution 
io 1940. If that is done, we are more ready than anybody else, because we want 
to defend our hearths and homes, to mobilise to keep the enemy out of India’s 
doors. We are ready to form a Provisional Government—on the basis of that 

f uaraotee and pledge—to which real power should be transferred during the war. 

I ere is a clear constructive proposal founded on fundamental principles. What 
is the answer t" 

Mr. Jinnah then replied to the address presented by the Punjab Baimik Achhut 
Federation, Ludhiana, and said : "I shall uever forget the interests of ygnr com¬ 
munity wherever I am. Those of you who will be living in our Pakistan shall be 
treated on a footing of equality of manhood not only according to our modern 
conception of civilised government but because of our religious instruction which 
enjoins that every non-Muslim minority tinder a Muslim Government shall be 
treated justly ana fairly.” 

Appeal to Sikhs 

As regard* the Sikhs, Mr. Jinnah Bald ■. "Since I am on the Punjab soil I 
should like to say that the question between the Hindus and the Muslims is an 
all-India question and the question between the Sikhs and the Muslims is that of 
Pakistan ; and, for all practical purposes, it is a question between the SikhB and 
the Muslims in the Punjab. If our Sikh friends wish—and we Wish—that there 
should be an understanding and settlement between them and us, then 1 tell them 
let ua not talk at each other but let ua talk to each other. We have no designs on 
our Sikh friends. I only appeal to them to free themselves from external influences 
and meet us, and I am confident that we shall come to a settlement which shall 
reasonably satisfy our Sikh friends." 

Mr, Jinnah stated that he had met Sikhs and talked to them in an informal 
manner. Some of them had now extented to him a moat cordial invitation and he 
wished to thank them. 

Self-Determination and Sob-National Groups 
Referring to the discussion* which bad been proceeding in th* Punjab on the 
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basis of a formula for a communal settlement Mr. Jinnah said, “Now the latest 
trick—l call It nothing but a trick to puzzle and mislead the ignorant masses 
purposely, and those playing the game understand it—is, why should the right of 
self-determination be confined to Muslima only and why not extend it to other 
communities ? Baring said that nil hare the right of self-deter mi nation, they any 
the Punjab must be divided Into so many bits : likewise, the Nortb-Weat Frontier 
Province and Bind, Thus there will bs hundreds of Pakistane, Who is the author 
of thie new formula that every community has the right of self-determination all 
over India f Either it Is colossal ignorance or mischief and trick, l^et me give 
him the reply that the Mussulmans claim the right of self-determination because 
they are a national group on a given territory which is their homeland, and in the 
senes where they are in a majority. Bave you known anywhere in history scattered 
sob-national groups being given a State ? Where are you going to get a State for 
tbem f In that ease you have gat fourteen per cent Muslims in the United 
Provinces. Why not have a State for them ? Muslims in the United Provinces are 
not a national group ; they aro scattered. Therefore in constitutional language 
they are characterised os a tnb-naUoual group who cannot expect anything more 
than what Is due from any civilised Government to a minority. I hope I have 
made the position clear. The Muslima are not a sub-national group. It la their 
birth-right to claim and exercise the right of self-determination.” 

fUsolnUoBi 

»The Conference then adopted a resolution moved by Mr. Hamid Nizami, 
President of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation, calling upon Britain to 
make a declaration guaranteeing the right of the Muaaaltnana to self-determination 
and to form a Provisional Government, with real power transferred to it, with 
the co-operation and support of the Muslim League and such other parties as may 
be ready and willing to assume the responsibility and authority of the Government 
for the specifio period of the duration of the war in order to mobilise ail the 
resources of India to resist any aggressor. 

The session endorsed the Bombay resolution of the Working Committee of 
the League. 

In his concluding remarks, Afr. Jinnah congratulated the organisere of the 
Conference os ita success. 


The Punjab Muslim,League Conference 

Annual Session—Lyallpur—17th, November 1942 

Sfr Nailmuddin's Appeal • 

"The Pakistan scheme la not only in tbo interests of India as a whole, but 
actually the non-Mualima in the Muslim majority provinces will be far better off 
than under one Central Government for'tbo whole of Indio", observed Sir K, 
Nazimuddin, In the course of his presidential address to the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League Conference, which commenced at Lyatlpur on the l?th. November 1942. 
, Be added : "I am convinced that if the non-Muslims will examine this 
question ■ dispassionately, free from the effects of the propaganda that has been 
carried on against it, they will see (be troth of my *OBsertion. Let us take the case 
of the Sikhs in the Punish. Before this year they ‘never hud a Bikb representative 
in the Government of India, They had no voice or influence in the Working 
Committee of the All-India Congress, and yet in the Punjab during the last 
twenty years they have not only had their representative in the Cabinet but a very 
effective voice in shaping the policy of the Cabinet, a position which under a 
Central Government for the whole of India the Sikhs will never attain. In the 
Federal Government of the North-Western Pakistan the Sikhs cannot be ignored. 
The above applies with greater force to the Hindus of Bind and the North- 
Western Frontier Province. ,r 

Pleading for the immediate acceptance of the principle of Pakistan daring 
war time. Sir Nazimuddin said, if there could bs complete transference of power 
to Indians immediately during the war, there was no reason why the question of 
Pakistan should not be decided now instead of leaving it for decision till after the 
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war. The Congress treated Britain to deliver the goods immediately bat wonld 
not Itself deliver the Roods which Muslims demanded from the Congress. In the 
case of the Muslim demand it was to await the issue of the war and not even 
the commitment of agreement to the principle of Pakistan wae made. That was a 
position which Muslims would not only not accept but would resist with all their 
strength. If the Hindus could not come to a decision on this question at a time 
when the gaining of independence for India was at stake, then what chance was 
there of tbeir ever accepting this principle once power bad been transferred from 
the British to the Hindus ? 

In conclusion, Sir Narimuddln spoke on the question of reorganisation of the 
League and said that the League should become not merely the political bat cIbo 
the social, educational and economic platform of the Muslims—in fact their one 
and Only Jam mat in every village, town and city. 

Punjab Pithuisa’s Speech 

The Punjab Government have recommended to the Government of India to 
lift the ban on the Khaksar organisation as Atlama Masuraqui has declared that 
Kbaksars would abide by the conditions laid down by the Punjab Government;' 
This was announced by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan at the open session of the 
Conference. The Premier said that as soon as Allama Masbraqui’s declaration was 
received by the Government of India the ban might be expected to be removed. 
The Premier also stated that he regarded Mr. Jinnah as the leader of the 
Mussaimans of India and his occasional differences with him were really intended 
to safeguard properly the iotereete of the Muslima. 

Mr. Jinnah's Speech 

Earlier Mr. Jinnah, replying to the oivic address of the Municipal Committee, 
clarified the reference in bis JuUundur speech to the formula for granting self- 
determination to all communities. He stated that he did not refer to the formula 
recently floated in the Punjab which he had not yet studied. As a matter of fact,- 
be had referred to the mischievous idea, which waa the last effort of the opponents 
of Pakistan, who had exhausted ali arguments. ■' 

Both Sir Bikandar'a and Mr. Jinnah’a speeches, It was pointed out, were 
delivered in a spirit of compromise which appeared to have been arrived at 
between the Punjab Premier and the President of the All-India Muslim League. ' ’* 

Mr. Jinnah also received addresses from the Christian Association and the 
Punjab A, D. Dharatn Association, He asBured both the Associations that their 
interests would be properly safeguarded under a Muslim Government. >- 
lb. Jinnah Explains Attitude 

The general reference made by Mr. Jinnah in his Jullnndur speech to the 
formula for granting self-determination to all communities was further clarified 
by him while inaugurating the Conference. The session commenced at 10-20 p. m. 
with one of the biggest Muslim gatherings in the history of Lyatlpnr. 
Sir Stkondar Kyat Khan , Premier of the Punjab, h/ian Abdul Bay g. Educa¬ 
tion Minister, the Nawab of Bamdot and other Punjab League leaden were 
^present on the dais. 

Mr. Jinnah waa presented with s oivic address by the municipality, which 
described him as on “apostle of the doerine of self-determination for every 
community 1 ' and hoped that he wonld help in ending the present stalemate and 
leading his conutrymen on ■ the path of progress and prosperity. Mr. Jinnah also 
received addressee from the Christian Association, the Punjab A. D. Lharam 
Association and the Lyalipur Muslim Students’ Federation. 

Replying to the addresses. Mr. Jinnah said that the doctrine of eelf-determina-' 
tioo required very careful study and those who were responsible for “this mischief"' 
(demanding self-determination for all communities) knew perfectly well that they 
were misleading the people deliberately. Be declared unequivocally that when he 
referred to this formula at JuUundur he was not referring to the formula recently 
floated in the Panjab which he had not yet studied; he was referring to "mischie¬ 
vous idea', which was the last effort of the opponents of Pakistan, who had 
exhausted all arguments. He added that if that doctrine was preached the whole 
idea of conatitutiooal history and doctrine of self-determination would be reduced 
to absurdity. This doerine presupposed (hat they were s national group—not a 
sub-national group—living in a defined territory where they were ia a majority and 
could oel up an independent State. 

Mr, JtnnaA assured the Christian and A. D. Dharam Associations that the 
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right of their respective communities would be fully safeguarded by an; Muslim 
Government because it was on injunction from the highest authority, namely, the 
Quran that a minority must be treated justly and fairly. 

Mr. Ji'naaft congratulated the members of the A. D, Dhsram Association on 
the, awakening in tbeir community. He added that if they studied the proceedings 
of the Round Table Conference they would dud that be had fought more for them 
than for Muslims because theirs was the wont iot In the world. 

Mr. Jinnah, inaugurating the conference, referred to the growing strength 
of the League in the Punjab and laid to-day he could see under the League nag 
all Muslima from the humblest kisan to u nawab. The mosses, he added, were 
the foundation of any nation or country and there could be no nobler mission 
than that of raising their standard of life and giving them light and joy, 

Punjab Prbmibr’s Plea foe communal bottlbubht 
Before the Conference adjourned Sir Sikandar Kyat Khan made 
a speech extending a hearty welcome to Mr. Jinnah and Sir Natimuddin. 
It was their good fortune that the destinies of Muslim India wero being guided by 
such a selfless leader as Mr. Jinnah. He referred to bis occasional differences 
with Mr. Jinnah over matters of detail and declared that after his doubts and 
misgivings were removed he always abided by the deoision of the majority and 
whenever there was Jhe slightest possibility of a clash between his personal 
interests and those of the “Millat” (Muslim nation}, the former were overridden 
by the latter. The Premier explained the circumstances lu which he decided to 
throw bis weight with Mr. Jinnah to give a befitting reply to the Congress leaders, 
who alleged that Mr. Jinnah did not enjoy the support of the Muslim majority 
provinces. He along with Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly, literally 
descended like paratroops at the Lucknow session to strengthen the hands of Mr, 
Jinnah, The Premier went on to explain that be fully subscribed to the Lahore 
resolution of the League which provided for territorial readjustments and his new 
formula was not in conflict with the Lahore Resolution. He assured the minorities 
that their interest were being fully safeguarded and urged for a communal settle¬ 
ment to expedite attainment of India's freedom. 

Both air Sikandar’a and Jinnnb’s speeches, it was pointed out, were delivered 
In • spirit of compromise which appeared to have been arrived at between 
the Punjab Premier and the President of the All-India Muslim League, 

Second Day— Ly allpur—18tb. November 1942 

Bombas Resolution of League Endorsed 
A resolution endorsing the Bombay resolution of the Muslim League and 
expressing fall confidence in the leadership of Mr. M. A. Jinnah was unanimously 
carried at the second day's session of the Conference on the 18th, November. The 
resolution also unequivocally condemned all alternative schemes which were 
. designed to detract the attention of the Muslims from tbeir goal of Pakistan. 

At the outset, tho Conference adopted a resolution of condolence on the death 
of ifaulana Abdul Qadir Kasuri, former President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, who took a deciding part in Use Khilsfot movement. 

The Conference accepted another resolution urging due representation far 
Muslims in public services Id the Punjab. 

Mr. Jinnah’e Reply to Citizens' Address 

‘‘I assure you that whatever views I hold. I have no other desire except the 
bspplnese of the communities Id Indie and I believe that—if not at present, a little 
later—when you calmly, coolly and dispassionately examine tho proposal I advocate, 
you will realise that it It the happiest solution of the problem of this great sub¬ 
continent", declared Mr. M. A, Jimah, replying to an address presented to him 
by the citizens of Lyallnur district belonging to all communities. 

The address, which was read by Sardar Bahadur Dilbagh Singh, a local 
Sikh leader, expressed the hope that Mr. Jinnob's statesmanship would help in 
bringing about a settlement honourable to all communities, 

Mr. Jinnah reminded the listeners that in history whenever a new idea was 
put forward It met with strenuous opposition; for instance, the first man who 
came out in the street with an umbrella was ridiculed but now the umbrella was 
a common thing. He Invited all tho communities to come under his umbrella and 
wished them happiness. 
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Third Day—Lyall pur—19th. November 1942 

Removal or Bah oh Khakbam 

The declaration that Muslims "might stand in need of the sword to prevent 
any aggression on their right” was made by Mr. Jinnah in his concluding address 
to tire Conference On the third day, the 19th. November- 

Two more addresses were presented to Mr. Jinnah by the Muslim traders 
and the Muslim young men of Ly a II pur. 

The Conference passed a resolution appealing to the Government of India 
to lift the ban on the Khaksar organisation, in view of Atlanta Mashriqui’a 
declaration to obey the conditions imposed by the Punjab Government and the 
Home Member's statement in the Central Assembly that Kbaksare were not 
connected in any way with Fifth Column activities of the enemy. 

Sir Nazimudiiin. who presided, moved a condolence resolution touching the 
death of the late Nawab Sir Shah Nawaz of Mamdot who was a tower of strength 
to the Leagne. The resolution wss adopted all standing. 

The resolution regarding the Khakeara was moved by Mr. Ohulam Samad, 
member of the Punjab Assembly and seconded by Professor Inayatuilsh who 
urged the immediate removal of all restrictions calculated to cripple the Khaksar 
movement. 

The Conference adopted another resolution requesting the Panjab Government 
not to permit Sikhs to carry “Nishan Sahib” (sptarhead) which had bceen held 
unlawful by the High Court. 

Mb. JursAfl'a Address 

Before the Conference concluded, Mr. Jinnah addressed it in Urdu congratulat¬ 
ing the Muslims of Lyallpur on the (access of the conference. He stressed the 
necessity of educational and ecconomio uplift of the Muslim community and 
referred to the financial handicaps of the League "owing to the absence of-Birlaa 
and Dalmias in the Muslim community”. 

He declared that they might stand in need of the sword to prevent any agression 
on their right and emphasised the importance of gradual advance so that it might 
not be necessary to retract any step taken by them. He advised them to unite 
for if they became sufficiently powerful they would be able to make and unmake 
Ministries. "Ministers’ he declared, “must understand that they cannot remain in 
office without our consent” 

Mr. Jinnah was glad that there had been an awakening in the Punjab and 
advised them to carry the League's message to every corner of the Province and 
organise primary Leagues in villages. li they acted on his advice he wag confident 
that they would succeed in establishing Pakistan. 

Appeal To Kharbaks 

Mr. Jinnah expressed his full sympathies with the Khakeara and recalled the 
efforts made by the League for the removal of the ban on the Khaksar organisation 
culminating in Sir Sikandar’B announcement in the open session of the Conference 
that tire Punjab Government had no objection to the removal of the ban. He 
expected the ban would be removed and A 11ama Maabriqui would be a free man 
shortly. He hoped that the Kh&kaara would come under the League flag and work 
in co-ordination with it aa they were passing through critical times and unity 
among Mnsiims was essential. 

Concluding, he declared t *We want to live honourably in this country and 
will never tolerate any Government in which we are reduced to serfdom.” 



The All India Akali Conference 

, Third Sc stion—Ly&lipur—26th, & 27 th. September 1942 

Presidential Address 

The Third Session ot tho All India Akali Conference was held at village 
UdownU in tho Lyallpur Colony on the 2flth. and 27th. September 1048 under the 
presidentship of Master Tore Singh. 

Tho Conference was attondod by nbout one lakh of people from various parts 
of the country and a-raite-long procession of the President-elect was token, out. 

Kkiromoiti Akali Bnl, the strongest and tho most militant representative 
organisation of the Sikhs which took birth in tho Sikh Gurdwara Reform Movement 
has been doing the yeoman’s service amongst the Sikhs. It is tho organisation 
which took tho Congress to the villages in ths Punjab. Also it is the bhiromani 
Akali Dal which rendered tho Sikhs tho most efficiently and closely organised 
Community. It works mostly in the villages. Since 1040 it has been bolding its 
annual open session in the rural side. Tho 1st Alt India Akali Conference was 
held at Attari. the birth place of Sirdar Sham Singh, the famous Sikh General of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, which is situated on tho Grand Trunk Rood between Lahore 
and Amritsar; the 2nd ot Rurka Kaian in the Jullnndnr Doab, end tho 3rd at the 
village Udowatl in the Lyallpur Colony under the Presidentship of the veteran Akali 
leader Matter Tara Singh. The following is the full teat of his address 

When I say we are in dangers I mean to say that both our country and our 
religion ore in danger. Both are apt to fait prey to external and internal dangers. 
External danger to our country is Japanese invasion and internal danger is unrest 
in the country. As regards our religion externa! danger is the invasion of our 
religion by the atheists and the Internal danger is growing faithlessness in and 
apathy towards ull that is sacred. 

I shall deal at some length the danger to our country at a later stage. Now 
I shsll say that we are a purely religious community. Other communities are 
based upon various common Interests ; but the Sikh community is bosod upon Sikh 
religion only. With some other communities, religion may occupy secondary 
position, but with us It is our very breath. Take away religion from us and we 
cease to exist. In fact we live as a community simply for the sake of 
the protection of our religion. We are a people who attach more value to soul than 
to body, more value to religious duties than to braid, more value to life hereafter 
than to thU transitory life. This Is the essence of our religion and this is being 
attacked by not very deep thinking people with whom bread and this earthly lift 
are the only two real things. Such men live to eat but tea eat to live. This is 
the fundamental difference in the outlook, of our life—Those who openly declare 
that bread Is more valuable than aervido of God eon havo no place amongst ue. 
These rebels of God, these satans, these brutes must never be tolerated amongst 
us. We have religious differences with the Hindus, the Muslims, the Christians and 
others *, but wo aro all one in our, belief in God, God, the. root of religion 
is common to us. So notwithstanding our differences we are fundamentally one. 
But how can we be one with those who ere opposed to God. 

I do not solely blame some our misguided youngtnen for losing faith in God. 
There must certainly be some of them, zealous youngmen who grew impatient over 
the hypocrisy of some of tho so-called religious persons who use religion for 
their wordly ends. 8uch zealous Impatient youngrffen must be properly handled 
and won back, but the confirmed atheists must have no place amongst us. 

Atheists from outside and hypocrites from insido ore attacking our religion. 
In fact, three hypocrites work as flfth-coloumnista against religion and we mast 
beware of them. 

A word about those who work in the interest of Russia. They can 
certainly not be trusted. They ore against the English, when Russia is against 
them and they are with the English when Russia is with them. How can man 
with this mentality be trusted by India. 

Pbbsbst Politics 

I wish to speak my mind plainly at this most critical moment. The British 
Government is wrong In adopting its present attitude. The Congress Is right in 
demanding complete independence. It is wrong to fully trust the British Indian 
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word just as It ii wrong to folly trust the Indian word. There are honest gentle¬ 
men but there Is no honest notion. 

Bow eon the Indians trust the word of the English and how eon the English 
trust the word of the Indians ? To me this appears to be the chief obstacle in 
the way of settlement between England and India What Is the solution then t 
All settlement* are based upon trust to a certain degrees I ask you brethren not 
to trust the English nation as far os possible but do trust them when there Is no 
way out of it. You have to trust them and they have to trust you to a particular 
degree in the interest of settlement which is the interest of both of you. By all 
means guard fully against deceit or change of mind but do not be too suspicious. 
This is the only way of settlement. 

The British cannot entrust yon with full military responsibility during the 
war. They cannot hand over the power of concluding peace with Japan or 
Germany on tho mere promise that you will not do so. If India haring the full 
power concludes peace with Japan, the English may lose the War, The English 
will not be wise if they run this risk. The English must concentrate upon winning 
tiie war. They will free India or enslave it whatever contributes to their country 
victory. Complete freedom of India may throw the Indians into the lap of or at> 
tho mercy of Japan, which is apt to result In the defeat of the English. So this 
they shall not do. come what may. If they are to lose India, they will do so like 
bravo men after fighting and not without fighting. To lose resources of India will 
be a great set back to the British arms. If the British give us the full power with 
the army ia their own hauHs that will not be complete freedom. Freedom without 
power of making peace or war may glitter but is not gold. This is the situation. 
If we Indians wish to arrive at a settlement with the British we must be prepared 
to do so, on terms In which we shall have to tenet them to a certain degree during 
the war. This will not be n good settlement and may not be to our liking but 
there is no alternative to It. 

Suppose we do not agree to let the real military power remain in British 
hands during tho war and rebel to wrest the power, what will be the result ? Has 
anybody any doubt? We, unarmed, helpless, disunited, emasculated people can only 
invito disaster. The Governments are well organised and there are so many engines 
of destruction at tho disposal of the Governments, that it is impossible for the 
people of any country to overthrow its Government by rebellion. Germany has 
conquered so many countries. The people of these countries must be very bitter 
against the Germans but none of them dare rebel. 

So I say brethren, armed rebellion for us Indians is idiotic. There is not an 
iota of chance of success. It is merely suicide. I do not believe in the funny 
doctrine of non-violence as preached by Mahatma Gandhi. But I am net a fool as 
to ask you to commit violence of piercing your own heart. If we had power to turn the 
English out of our country, I would not hesita'.o for a moment. But is there a 
single fool in the whole of India who thinks we are strong enough to tom out the 
English ? I, therefore, advise you in your own interest and in the interest of your 
own country not to be fools to be carried by momentary enthusiasm. 
This violence which is being committed in India may do harm - to the British 
Government but it will do us no good. 

Let us be clear in our mind. Do we want Swaraj ? Do we want change of 
masters ? Or do we want Communal Faj. 

If we want Swaraj, we cannot have it without communal cnity. If we have 
communal unity we can then have Swaraj after world-wide propaganda. This 
civilisation has strengthened the rulers with physical power, but it has given a new 
weapon of propaganda into tire hands of the subject people. No nation can resist 
unanimous demand of its subject people. If the English will do so, they will 
meet with the hate of people of other countries, which is the most powerful weapon 
ever heard of. No nation can withstand the opinion of the world. When I say 
so, I did not mean to ask you to wait for unity. Unity itself oaa be attained by 
struggle and sacrifice. 

Now, if you want ‘•change of Masters” you may be on the right path 
but no sensible Indian can support you in this. You can help Japan by creating 
chaos in the country and dislocating means of communication. I say »o. because 
I know there are people who in their fit of anger and recklessness may pull down 
the wall of the enemy and be buried under its debris. What do you gain, if Japan 
takes the place of England ? English rule has exhausted itself to a great degree, 
but fresh Japan role is apt to take another 200 years before its vitality is as much 
•pent up as that of the British Rule now. For God’s sake get rid of your old 
38 
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mentality o! inviting o new invader when tho former one becomes old. I sm not 
comparing the Britishers to the Japanese for, having read and heard one-sided 
propaganda, l do not wish to draw conclusion*. Let u* take them as equally bad. 
Why should we then risk onr lives and the honour of our women merely for 
change and a change which is most likely to lengthen the day* of Otir slavery. 

Now, the third alternative for us is Communal Unj. The Hindus may prefer 
Hindu Rai the Muslims Muslim Raj, kite Sikhs Sikh Raj and so on. In this we 
ore pitched against one another. No Community can have it unless interference 
from outside is some bow shut out. 

This is very difficult as long as the present day means of communications 
exist. So effort for Communal Raj may again result in a foreign rule. 

Wbat Should be Done Tees ? 

If we once make up our mind that we shall win complete independence from 
tho English with the help of the world opinion and not with the help of the 
Germans or the Japanese, our path becomes clearer. To win independence 
under present conditions with the help of any foreign power is a policy of jumping 
from frying pan into fire. 

I am not non-violent. But I cannot advise you to destroy yourBelf by 
nonsensical violence. The violenae which is being committed in the country is 
not bringing independence neater*, though it may hB bringing Japan nearer. I 
know there are some men full of anger who have ceased to see the good of their 
country. Such an insane attitude must be got rid of in the interest of the 
Indian Nation. 

I have mot various sorts of people during these days and had discussions with 
them over the matter. 1 can tell you that I did not meet n single one who did not 
agree with me. But they who did not like to give up their enmity against the 
Britishers, preferred fire to the frying pan. There is no use of reasoning 
with such man who have lost their heads, Bat I ask you sane people to bsbave 
in a sane manner and not to lose your head over the folly of the Britishers. The 
Britishers are fools not to create peace, satisfaction and good-will in the country 
at this most critical juncture when it is In their power to do so. But the folly of 
the Britishers iB no excuse for ns to bcbnvo foolishly, 

I wish to be quite frank, at this most critical moment, when life sod death 
i of nations are hanging ip the balance. Both the English and the Indians will lose 
if the present Btato of things is allowed to continue. The only party which will 
gain is Japan. When I talk in this strain to some friends, they question ' why do 
the English not see sense” f My reply is * For some similar reasons why we do 
not see sense”. Do you menu to say that the English should run the risk of losing 
the war simply to free us ? They are certainty not so sacrificing or so foolish. 
So if we are to make peace with the Britishers, wa shall have to agree that the 
Britishers will have tho power of prosecuting war. We may call, if wo like, an 
arrangement in which the military power is in the British hands, to be complete 
independence. But that will be a co.w without milk. 

Independence in real sense we cannot_ have just now. We can possibly hove 
it after the war. Now we con havo mainly promises, pledges and guarantees 
with full control over the whole civil administration. We must not put too much 
stress upon words. If we can agree now it is nil right but that is out of question. 
We can then agree that the English should declare us free now and leave the 
country to us just after the war without any consideration of the conditions 
prevalent then. Wc may then quarrel amongst ourselves, establish Swaraj, or 
some communal Raj or fall prey to some other foreign aggression etc. I shall 
sign such an agreement. . 

All these exigencies are possible. So the best practical thing is that we must 
get all the power from the British now, except the powers necessary for prosecuting 
war. We must get satisfactory promises ana pledges from the British Government. 
After doing so, we must whole-heartedly throw ourselves in the war. Our future 
will much depend upon the power which wo develop during the war. Nations 
are bom in war and there is every chance of Indian nation being bora in this 
war, Indian nationhood cannot develop without war, 

British btatesmks’b Speeches 

I am sorry the, recent speeches of some of the British Statesmen, including 
the British Prime Minister, have not been happy ones. The effort of Mr. Churchill 
to prove the non-representative character of the I. N. Congress was particularly 
unworthy. It is not very wrong if one terms the reasoning in it as merely 
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ehiidith. The I. N. Congress certainly does not represent all the people nor all 
the interests of the various people. But it is too most powerful and most 
represent*tiro political organisation of Use Indians. I would not admit that the 
Congress is competent enough to represent or safeguard the Sikh communal or 
religious interests. But I wonld not question its representative character where 
question of broader national issues arises. The Congress represents the nationalism 
of India. 

If the mode of reasoning whieh Mr. Churchill adopted in order to prove 
the non-representative character of the Congress, be taken to its logical conclusion. 
It can safely be proved that more than 100 percent people of India are against the 
Congress. According to Mr. Churchill, 9 crores of the people of the States are 
against the Congress. Why t Presumably, because the rulers of the States who 
represent toera say so. If this reasoning is good, then the Governors of the 
provinces, as representatives of their people, say that their people are against the 
Congress. This makes cent percent people of India against the Congress. Bnt 
the account is not closed yet 9 cforcs of the Muslims, 5 crores of Scheduled 
castes and large number of the Hindus, the Bikhs, the Christians & others yet 
remain to the debit side of the Congress, I might have been able to prove that 
the Congress represents 100 % of the people of India. 

Is this sort of reasoning worthy of the responsible Prime Minister of England f 
I say stop this wordy jugglery and find a way by which we can all unite to 
oppose toe coming invasion of India. 

SlKANDAR BaLDKY SlNOH PACT 

SUandtir Bolder Singh Pact is purely a communal pact and it does not In 
any. way commit the Shiromani Akati Dal. I supported this pact as a communal 
one In the hope that it will improve the communal situation in the Punjab. The 
pact itself cannot do much good unless the mentality of the responsible Government 
officials changes, I wish to express no opinion at present as to its success. 
Sufficient time has not yet passed to form a definite opinion ; but 1 wish to draw 
the attention of Sir Sikand&r Hayat and S. Batdcv Singh to the real object of 
the pact as I understood change of communal mentality in the responsible 
Government officials must immediately exhibit itself. 

This pact has no political significance. Sir St&andar has his own politics, 
S. Baldev Singh his own and I my own. I hope this has been made clear in oar 
political actions since the pact; and if any body still has any doubt, it will become 
still more dear as occasions arise. 

Pakistan 

X would like immediate settlement and we should explore all avenues of 
peace, mutual goodwill and tranquillity. We cannot wage war against an external 
enemy without internal peace. Angie of our vision must change. Instead of 
emphasising our points of difference, we should emphasise the points of oar 
common intent A little mutual trust is needed to solve our problem tempo¬ 
rarily at least for toe duration of war. We must understand that alt schemes of 
independence are smashed if souk) other foreign power comes here. 

If we are determined to oppose toe domination of Japan, as a thing which 
will Increase the term of out slavery, we must make up our domestic quarrels.. 
Woe be to toe family, whose members’ continue their domestic quarrel when 
attacked by robbers. Let us make up temporarily till the danger of toe robbers 
is over. Let ns bury our hatchets. Pakistan or no-Pakistan can easily be postponed 
till after toe war. It will bo postponed even if you go on quarrelling over it. Why 
not then avgee to postpone it and create an atmosphere in which we are better 
prepared to resist the coming dangers. 

Let me make it clem; that I am not less opposed to Pakistan because I agree 
to its postponement. Demand for Pakistan is demand for civil war. It has already 
created a good deal of bad blood. If you Muslim brethren, go on insisting upon 
it, there is danger of civil wsr ; -and If it is granted to you there is certainty 
of ware between different portions of toe country, Tho only permanent solution 
is to give up this demand of Pakistan. This is my considered view. 

I ask you to see from another point of view also. Demand for Pakistan 
from the British Government and demand for complete independence ore 
inconsistent. Suppose toe British give yon Pakistan and complete independence at 
once. What would it mean ? Will too English stay or go sway. If they stay, 
there is no independence and if they go away who will carry out toe decision of 
the English. If the English decree in favour of Pakistan, they will have to stay 
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in order to execute the decree. If you wish to establish Pakistan with the help of 
the Britishers and ask the Britishers to go away only after Pakistan has consolidated 
its position, you are trusting the Britishers too pinch and your fellow countrymen 
too tittle. Such a mentality will never bring independence for you. I am 
extremely opposed to Pakistan for various reasons—the chief being that n is only a 
harbinger of permanent slavery and strife. . 

Nobody is aware of the exact definition of Pakistan, I am opposing it for 
another reason also for I believe that the object of Pakistan is to create domination 
of Muslims over Sikhs. If it is not so, what is it then f 

I am here recording my bitter opposition to Pakistan. This does not mean 
that I am not prepared to postpone the opposition of Pakistan till after war. I am 
prepared to do so in the interest of the safety of our common country ; and I 
appeal to all to agree to postpone the solution of this problem, which will in any 
cate stand postponed tilt after the war,- Why should we go on quarrelling simply 
for the cake of quarrelling. 

Appeal to the Indians 

Brethren, I appeal to you in the name of India and in the name of humanity 
to desist from committing violence which under the present circumstances is not 
simply tantamount to committing suicide, but is matricidal. Your Intentions may 
be patriotic and noble, but wrong actions with good intentions are not less harm¬ 
ful. It is wrong to say that the result of sacrifice is always good. Wisdom must 
control every action of ours, even our sacrifice. 

I oan give you no guidance in the sense that I cannot chalk out a particular 
plan of action. I can only lay that the times are hard and the situation is 
complicated. God alone be our guide in such times. I ask you to pray to God, 
and cleanse yonr mind of evil by recitation of Gurbani and meditation upon God's 
name. That is the only sure tight path. This Is no new thing which I am asking 
you to follow. Guru said, “His name is the remedy of all evils". I am a firm 
believer in God and I believe He guides His people rightly at critical times. We 
must elennse our minds of all selfishness and greed. Holy people must he our 
guide. Organise yourself on religious basis to serve the oppressed and the weak if 
need be. You can succeed in this only If with the help of holy recitation you 
cleanse your minds of selfishness and other mean feelings. It is the character 
alone which tells and character can be built by faith in character and holy things, 
X know there are good selfless people who do not believe in God. But yon 
will find that their goodness is inherited end not developed; in this birth. Bow 
can you rise when pour aim is bread. It may be out of place to discuss here the 
existence of the alt powerful God. Bnt I do assort here that those who cannot 
see the living God are certainly void of deep thinking. They believe in transitory 
things, for they cannot dive down deep to find out the realities of the world 
around ui. 

Appeal to the British People. 

We have century long relations. You have been our masters, but now we 
with to be roasters of ourselves. The world forces have created the present change 
in oar mentality and these very forces will change our relations very soon. Let 
ui then part qb friendi. What ii happening in India brings no more credit to your 
window than to ouri. Your interests and our interests have become common to a 
certain extent in this war. You don’t want Japan to come here and we don’t 
want. But yonr mistakes are as much inviting Japan as ours. Remember that 
we are more interested in the protection of India than you. If India is lost you 
■till have a borne, but we have no plaee to run to A We want independence and 
you agree to It, You can do a good deal to create-, communal unity. Excuse me 
for bring frank. Ail this disunity is the outcome of the so-called communal award 
and the mentality bred by it. I don’t blame every Englishman, but we have grave 
suspicion! that some of toe English statesmen deliberately brought about this state 
of things. For God’s sake change your mentality now. Your favouritism for a 
particular community is apt to create sympathy for the enemies in other com¬ 
munities. Be brave and be just. There is yet time to avert disaster. Don’t delay 
then. Do what you can to free us as soon as possible. Without running any 
risk of a set back la the war, act at once. You will, then, not only win our 
confidence in the present struggle, but will retain it even after we are independent, 
I appeal to 'you in the Interest of our common good, in the Interest of humanity, 
in the interest of the liberty of the world, and in the Dame of the Almighty to 
rise to the ocossion. insane actions of a few misguided people must sot be 
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allowed to create mlinnders landing* between ns and tbn mar the whole future 
of the whole humanity, Yon. chmtian people, I appeal to yon in the name of God 
at tilts moat critical juncture In the history of the world, make a mark and create 
a noble precedent by freeing be!pleat weak people when other* may bB trying to 
enslave them. You are more responsible than we for the present extreme bitterness, 
for you are more powerful and more responsible. Rise, otherwise we fall and 
you suffer. 

B es elation■ 

The following Is the text of the resolutions passed in the Conference :— 

(a) This Conference urges upon the Rulers of Sikh States to maintain the 
Sikh character of their States, to observe Sikh rituals and ceremonies and not to 
contract matrimonial alliances with non-Sikh*. The matrimonial connection of 
the sister of the present ruler of Patiala State with a non-Sikh has perturbed the 
whole Sikh Community who expect that the other sister of the Maharaja will be 
married In a Sikh family. 

(b) Tbit Conference holds that the Prime Minister in Sikh States must be 
a.Si kb snd that there mutt bo an absolute majority of the Sikhs is the State Cabinet 
and that the post of the Prime Minister! of Jind, Kslsia, and Kapcrtbala States may 
forthwith be given to competent Sikhs. 

(e) It is further necessary to fix the percentage of Bikha in the Civil Services 
nf the State and that the Sikhs must be given due weightage as is done by 
Hyderabad and with a minimum of 60% in Patiala State. 

hi) The Conference urges upon the rnlere of Sikh States to enact Gordwara 
Legislation with a view to place the control of the Gnrdwaraa and of the property 
attachtd thereto under the management of the Sikh public. 

(e) That Punjabi In Gurmukhl scripts may be made a Court and Official 
language and that the teaching of Punjabi script may be made compulsory in all 
school* and that liberal grants be allotted to all sikb institutions. 

(f) That in the interests of better administration it la essentia] that 
representative institutions such as Legislative Assembly and local bodies may be 
sat up in States wherein Bikha may be given statutory majority. 

(g) That Political Prisoners may he treated as better class prisoners. 

This Conference demands that it must be recognised by the Government 
that a Patit forfeit! his claim to the throne of the Bikh States and that it ia 
imperative for the ralera of the Sikh States to maintain the Sikh character of the 
States, 

Pbebent Political Situation 

The Conference la of opinion that the present situation la bom of a sense 
of frustration of Indian aspirations consequent upon the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government towards India’s constitutional problem. 

The Conference stands for acceptance of the demand of Indian National 
Congress to make an immediate declaration of the statue of India as an Independent 
sovereign State and to form a Provisional National Cabinet forthwith. 

Tits Conference expects all Important elements in Indian National life 
especially the Sikbs to do their duty by their country, particularly when the 
leaders of the Indian Nstional Congress have been placed behind the prison bare 
under the orders of the Executive, 

The Conference holds that repression will not provide any remedy for 
the removal of the present unreet and is farther of opinion that in as much as the 
Government did cot afford any opportunity to Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
leaders to place their view points before the Government and decided to arrest 
them when there was still a prospect of a compromise between the Government 
and the Indian National Congress, it is now for the Government to take initiative 
in the matter aud adopt measures with a view to eud the present deadlock. 

The Conference in this connection declares that while Opposing the Muslim 
League Pskistao Scheme, it stands for tbs readjastment of provisional boundaries so 
aa to create a Province whereto no single community (Hindu, Muslim or Sikh) 
may be In a position to dominate. 

Proposed by Master Ajit Singh, seconded by (1) Giani Sher Singh A (a) 
S. Lai Singh Ahrti, 

This Conference records its regret that the Bombay Government baa restric¬ 
tion on the sire of the ‘Kirpsn’, the religions symbol of the Sikhs, even now 
though the Governor General by notifying it as the religious symbol of the Sikhs 
has exempted it from tits Arms Act, 
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The Conference understands that this restriction Is n direct interference with the 
religious liberty ol the Sikhs and urges upon the Government of India and 
the Bombay Government to remove this restriction. If the restriction is not 
removed, further urges the Conference, the Government will itself be responsible 
for its grave consequences. 

Political Prisoners 

That the treatment at present meted out to the political prisoners U vindic¬ 
tive and ia bound to create bitterness in the country. The Political* are allowed 
bix annas per time per diet, and are not permitted to supplement their food at 
their expense; interview* in some cases arc not permitted and tbo right of 
correspondence is restricted ; they are not supplied with newspapers and most of 
them are being detained under Executive Orders without a judicial trial. 

In the opinion of this Conference rule* with regard to the treatment of the 
political prisoners most be revised forthwith, so ns to provide for their treatment 
as better class prisoners and that the dependant* of tho politico! prisoners confined 
in Jails or otherwise interned must bo allowed maintenance by tho Government 
and the Sikh prisoner* must be provided with oil, soup eta., as required. 

The Governments of Indian States are also asked to sot accordingly to this 
resolution. 


The Ail India Nationalist League 

Second Session—Poona—31st July & 1st. August 1942 

Prealdentlal Address 

“In my opinion, the visit Of Sir Stafford Cripps was a calamity for India and 
tho Allied nations. It was the biggest diplomatic failure of Britain and it was 
also a major military digester," declared Mr, Jamnadat Mehta, presiding over the 
second session of the All-India Nationalist League held at Poona on the Mst July 
ID42. Mr. Mehta also criticised the Congress policy. 

Mr. Mehta explained the alms of tbo All-India Nationalist League and 
traced the course of India’s atrugglo for freedom and observed, “When after 00 
years of nationalist agitAtion this country could be so wantonly insulted by the 
Briliab Cabinet, as to be offered a scheme of freedom of the kind embodied in the 
Grippe Scheme, the only conclusion to which 1 come ia that over 22 year* since the 
death of THak have been a jicriod ol failure, and we must begin again to rebuild 
the nations! Ideal on the sound lines which the founders and fathers of the Indian 
National Congress laid down when they started that organisation/' 

Cripps Mission 

Referring to the Cripps mission, Mr. Mehta said : "The stern lessons of history 
have been completely forgotten by tho authors of tho Grippe scheme. The 
reconciliation of the Boer and the British in Boutb Africa enme through the South 
African Union and not by separate zonal for the British and tbe Boer. Canada is 
a great country to-day because tbe British and the French combined to make it so, 
Ireland is to-day hostile to the British, because Northern Ireland was separated 
from the Boutljrrn. It is impossible to realise why tho British Government go 
suddenly surrendered the idea of Indian unity to tbe forces of disruption. It 
amounts! to a readiness on the part of Britain to scuttle out of Inula if she 
could not hold it herself. Briefly, I will say that Ilia Cripps schome was nothing 
bat a reorientation of the declaration of August, 1040. ana respectability was given 
to it by bringing in a false show of self-determination. 

"when the full implications ol tho Cripps scheme wore known there wna a 
sodden and instantaneous feeling of revulsion in all nationalist circles. British 
im|jeriaiism now stands unmasked in oil Its horrible uakeiiness and the good 
people of Britain, immersed In the preoccupation of the war, ore not even aware of 
the tragedy. W o are told that the rejection of the Cripps proposals by India was 
unwise and that the one good result of Sir Stafford's visit was that tbe Allied 
notions. Jibe China, Russia and America, were at lesat convinced of tbe sincerity of 
Britain, If that ia so, China, Russia and America ore deplorably ignorant, and 
they must not be fed on tho propaganda of that' bind if tho Allied nations are not 
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to court s disnstor, Far from the sincerity of Britain being established, it is her 
insincerity which has gone homo to us all, and America of all countries should, 
in its own interest as wot) as in the interest of India, try to understand the 
situation in this country more correctly than It has io fsr apparently done. In 
ray own opinion the visit of Sir Stafford Cripps was a calamity for India and the 
Allied nations. It was the biggest diplomatic failure of Britain, and it was also a 
major military disaster. 

“To cure India of comtnnnal trouble which seems to have worried the authors 
of the Cripps schema, the right course for Britain should have been to change her 
own policy, which has been inaugurated since 1903. Having systematically 
encouraged eomraunalism by unscrupulous means, the British Government have 
created in India a situation to-day with which they cannot cope, and in utter 
despair limy blame the various communities in India, but really it is their own 
action which has produced this result. 

*’I esnuot, however, help stating tbst the Congress Party’s rejection of the 
Cripn* school a was not on the fundamental question of the partition of India 
involved in the scheme, but for subsidiary matters like the powers of the Executive 
, Council of the Governor-General and the defence question during the period of the 
war. The mnin issue in the Cripnn’ scheme was whether the unity of India was 
to be a basic thing in any proposals for constitutional progress : on that issue the 
Congress did not, and even now does not. speak with a clear voice. For sll 
practical purposes, the Congress Party cannot be relied upon to stand Brm by the 
territorial integrity of his country, and it is the duty of every nationalist, of 
whatever race or creed, to make Indian unity the foundation of every question of 
policy,” 

Wardha Decision 

Mr, Mehta next dealt with the Wardhs resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee and said : "Let us now consider whether the Congress has 
got the strength to make a success of the latest threat of direct 
action sud let us consider what has been our experience is the past of suchf 
campaigns. It must be patent to tbe most purblind among the Congress Party that 
the Muslim community to a man will have no truck with tbe Congress. The 
Harljsns have openly declared their total lack of confidence In the Mahatma. The 
Hindu Mshasabha repudiates and rightly repudiates the claim of tbe Congress 
to speak for the Hindu and is from tbe beginning identified with the war effort. 
The commercial community is supplying and is ever ready to supply whatever war> 
materials may he required. Thousands and thousands of men are entering the 
army. More than a million of our countrymen have come forward to defend India 
against the foreigner. The Congress leaders, out of their' lore for non-violence, 
describe these men ss mercenaries, A more mendacious calumny I cannot imagine. 
It was the bravery of the Indian forces in North and East Africa, in Syria, Iraq 
and Iran, which saved India from being invaded from the west. But for their 
heroic resistance against Japan in tho cast the war would have reached the Indian 
frontier six months ago. Common decency and gratitude are lackiog in the Con¬ 
gress attitude towards these heroes. Ado yet fighting races and young men are 
rushing as fast to the colours ns they can be armed. Sikhs, Christians, Anglo- 
Indians, not to say Hindus and Mohomedaus, ore ail on the side of the war effort. 
All the labour groups have unmistakably expressed their determination to fight 
Fascism. The Mean sabhas have epokeu in the ssmo tune again and again. There 
is not one aingle section of the community, except tbe proverbially truthful and 
non.violeiit Congressmen and their prototypes in the press, who will outwardly 
profess thnt they are against tho war; all the other sections in the country will, I 
am confident, fight in support of the security of their country and leave the Con¬ 
gress Quislings to their fifth columnist activities. 

“1 declare that India considers this war as her own in the interests of her 
national solidarity of the working class. When Russia is under tbe heels of trium¬ 
phant Fascism, when 23 crores of European workers are held iu bondage, the duty 
BOi noly of the working class but of all democratic elements in this country ia to 
stand up without any calculation for resistance to the Axis Powers." 

Unity or India 

Dealing with the ‘‘conversion of Mr. C, Rajagopatacbsriar’* Ur. Mehta (aid, 
"He ebould be aware that the communal problem in India is largely tbe creation of 
our foreign masters and that the next responsibility for it ia that of the Congress. 
It ie amazing that a man of Ur, fiajagopalachariar't acuteness of miud should 
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appear to believe tbat the Miration of tbe country lie* lo further pursuing a line 
of action which haa led to such disastrous consequences. If tbe Japaneee are to be 
Successfully regleted In tbe interest of the security of this country then U is as 
much ft duty of Mr. Jinnah as of Mr. Ilajagopalachariar to do so. No special 
bargaining should be necessary to Induce Mr. Jinnah to do bis obvious duty. If 
Mr. Jinnah agree* to resist the Japanese only, if we Aral agree to disrupt the 
country, then Mr. Jinnah’a assistance i* not worth having. Mr. Rajagopalncbariar 
would have ue agree to disrupt the country in order that we may have our freedom. 
If we ask, whose freedom f He cannot answer. Because under Pakistan the country 
will have gone before the so-called freedom baa come. Let Mr. Rajsgopalacbarisr 
and others of his way of thinking realise once for all tbat Indian nationalists are 
in no mood to listen to such fantastic sud transparent contradictions." 

Referring to Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Mehta observed ; "He was an one time a true 
nationalist but the divide and rule policy of the ruling race, together with tbe blank 
cheque policy of the Mahatma, resulted In a new Jinnah who has thereafter deve¬ 
loped into a rankest communalist. But his policy bos nothing of reason, justice 
and sense on its side. In essence and reality, Mr. Jinnah is a mere pawn in tbe 
imperialist gome and ills only value in the view of tbe Government is his hostility 
to the Hindus.” 

Concluding, Mr. Jamnadat Mehta said, "I invite you to become soldiers in 
the fight for tbe country Is freedom, the freedom of the masses—tbe democratic 
freedom of the masses. Remember, that independence It not the same thing as free¬ 
dom. Country after country during the present war has found its independence 
not worth a day's purchase when attacked by a powerful noighbour. Tbe id ml of 
, tbe future, not merely for India, hut for the world ns a whole, should be indepen¬ 
dence with collective security in a world federation of Slates where tbe freedom of 
one U secured by the freedom of aH.” 

Re solatia n * 


p Tbe following is the test of tbs resolutions passed by the Conference 

(1) Obitoary 

This Conference records He sense of profound grief at tlte demise of the Bon, 
Mr, Raghavendra Rao and the Hon. Sir Akbar ffydari, members of H. E. 
the Governor-General's expanded Executive Council. / 

In their death, India has certainly lost able administrators, far-sighted 
statesmen and staunch and independent Nationalists. In the present political situa¬ 
tion of India, their advice would have been of great benefit to India for the 
consolidation of Nationalist forces and for bringing about unity among various 
political parties in India. 

(2} Oripfs Proposals 


This Conference ratifies and supports the comprehensive memorandum 
submitted to Sir Stafford Crlppe by the President of tho All India Nationalist 
League in April last on behalf of tbe League. The Conference particularly 
emphasises the following principles laid down in the Memorandum ; 

(1) In framing the future constitution of India tbe fact of national unity 
should be the only basis; that unity is a reality to start with and not an 
aspiration to be achieved hereafter, 

(2) Ihe only body rightfully entitled to frame a constitution for India is the 
electoral college based on universal adult franchise Involving no communal 
distinction, 

(91 The cootrol of national defence, foreign affairs and finance are real symbols 
of freedom. Tbe probable result of the Grippe proposals se pointed out In tbe 
Memorandum in the end bas come true, viz., that ‘'India’s eoul will be in anguish 
and in spite of it* will to resist invaders, it cannot help brooding over the menace 
of a vivisected India and feeling the war effort as of subsidiary Importance in her 
thought and action.” 

(31 Atlantic Charter And India 

This Conference of the Ail India Nationalist League declare* tbat the omission 
of India, from tbe Atlantic Charter baa created b reasonable suspicion that India 
may be, at the end Of the war, subjected to bd unfavourable and discriminative 
treatment in tbe matter of receiving the benefit of the Charter which may be 
pleaded as restricted to nations subjected to Axis conquest or Occupations only. 
This Conference, therefore, appeals to the authors of that Charter, and the United 
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Nations, that they iboold immediately guarantee to India the foil measttre of that 
benefit at the end of tbs war. The Conference further urges that the United 
Nations will insist that the well-recognised principles of lbs Charter* of the League 
of Nation* should be invoked to solve the problem of the minorities In India, 
and that tho difficulties of tha problem aiiall not be allowed to be pleaded, as bo 
excuse for the British Government not talcing upon themselves, if need be, the 
responsibility of enforcing a fair nod just settlement of the Minority problem in 
the light of tho aforesaid Charters, 

(4) ExBODTIVS CODHOUi 

While considering the recent expansion of H. EL tits Governor-General's 
Executive Council as a belated step in the right direction, this Conference resolves 
.that tits Btrp docs not go far ia tbe following particulars*. 

fl) That all portfolios are not transferred to Indians: i' , 1 

(3| That important old snd new portfolios like the War Department, the War 
Transport Department, thn Hama Department and tbe Finance Department an 
given to non-inUlaisa ; and •< 

(3) That the Governor-General ia not bound to abide by the decision of. the 
Council which still retains its old advisory character. 

Tills Conference therefore, urgeB the British Government to make an immediate 
unambiguous declaration granting complete political freedom and equal co-partner- 
nersliip to India in an Indo-British Commonwealth with the right to secede, and 
as an immediate sot towards It to free the Governor-General from the State 
Secretary's control and establish the convention of tha decisions of the Executive 
Council being binding u(>on the Governor-General. 

This Conference assures the Government that such ■ declaration and such 
action will persuade Nationalist ludia to fully co-operate with Government in 
the present war and to risk their sill ia the glorious hope of regaining their National 
independence. > 

In spite however, of the unsatisfactory character of the Executive ea now 
expended, this Conference is satisfied that Indian Members of Executive Council 
can, by their united stand, virtually make the Council effectively function as a 
real On mu ft. This Conference therefore, calls upon them to act accordingly,, instead 

of functioning as mere Departmental heads. , .. 

(b) Tins Conference is further of opinion that the rule by Governor in the 
Provinces with the aid of Official Advisers ie retrograde and reactionary, and shonld 
be immediately replaced by a body of non-official representatives invested with the 
full Ministerial powers, by oonveution if necessary. • • i 

(5) Libqda Fa a so a '*'■ ' ! , ■ ’ ( M . 

This Conference reiterates the resolution passed at the Lucknow Session of 
the League in 1940 that Hindi written in Devatiagari script should be recognised 
the in ter-Provincial and National language of India and all help ehould be given 
to make it popular everywhere. 

(01 "Grow More FCtDP Oaupaigh” ’ 


While appreciating the steps that are being taken by the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments to grow more food to meet the shortage 
due to war conditions, the All India Nationalist League ia firmly of opinion that 
the policy outlined by Government la defective in several respects and therefore, 
not likely to bring about the desired results speedily and effectively, unless it ie 
suitably modified, The League urges tho following modifications: firstly, carrying 
on comprehensive survey* of various regions in the country regarding Uieir 
minimum ‘requirements of food and fodder, present production aod maximum 
potential capacity for such production by imported seed and manure on the one 


by guaranteeing such minimum reasonable prices for important fooA grains 
as will leave to tbe cultivator fair margin of profit over tbe cost of production ; 
thirdly by makiug the “Grow More Food Campaign” a.people*' movement by 
securing close associations!leaders^ of the public with its direction and conduct ; 


crops would bo grown in place of money crops; tfitbly, by devoting special 
attention to the provision of fodder for work and milch cattle; aixtiiiy, by 
centralising direction of Provincial Departments of Agriculture temporarily as a war 
emergency measure *, and lastly* by effective co-orienaticm of policies, activities 
39 
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of the Lands, Finance, Communications and Commerce Departments in so far 
as the; relate to the vital problem ol food production and supply. 

(7) Eva curbs 

This Conference warn* the Government that the resentment felt by the public 
Bt the invidious racial discrimination between the evacuee* from Bdrma and other 
places to this country, has been further accentuated by the almost exclusive pre¬ 
ference given to European and Anglo-Burmaa evacuees by creating oew poeta and 
jobs for them, resulting in heavy burden on the Indian exchequer, fhim policy 
should be stopped forthwith end the Indian evacuees should receive their adequate 
abate in the Government employment. 

(8) Dkfekcb And Kbv Industries 

(a) The all India Nationalist League Conference la aware that some existing 
Industries have developed and some new industries have been started as a result of 
war demand for third products; hut the League deeply regrets that little initiative 
or planned action has been taken by the Government of India to start important 
defence or key industries. 

(b } The Ait India Nationalist League therefore, strongly holds that in view 
of the extreme dependence of this country on imports of vital supplies, establish¬ 
ment and expansion of defence industries such as the manufacture of air-craft, 
automobiles, ships, heavy munition and tanks as also key industries such as 
manufacture of locomotives, machinery land machine tools and heavy chemicals, 
should be actually euaouragea and helped in every possible way, 

■ > -i (9) Pakistan 

2 This Conference of the All India Nationalist League strongly and 
sally condemns ail proposals that are being made by the Muslim League, 
British Imperialists and others to divide India into Pakistan and other "Stans” 
as this vivisection is destructive of India’s Nationhood and is bound effectively to 
kill all efforts on the part of the Indian Nationalists to achieve Independence now 
or in future. All true Nationalists throughout the country whatever may be the 
political party or group proclaim Hlndusthau to be one and fndivielble as their 
Brit article of faith aud therefore, this Conference feels certain that they will 
fight this menace of Pakistan and similar other proposals of partitioning India, 
and be ready to make all sacrifices to presarre the integrity and solidarity of their 
Motherland. 

(2) This Conference resolves that the so-called Communal Award incorporated 
In the Government of India' Act of 1935 be abolished, as It has hampered the 
healthy growth of Nationalism and has led to tho Pakistan Movement and threatens 
to keep np permanently the fatsi communal virus In the body politic of India and 
postpones indefinitely the achievement of freedom by India. 

1 (10) Civil Pboteotios 


This Conference of the All India Nationalist League records its considered 
opinion that along with cities, villages must be strongly and effectively organised, 
equipped and armed for civil defence for resisting foreign aggression ana preserving 
internal security, 

* (11) Indian Assets in England 

This Conference views with deep concern the location of 70% of the assets of 
the Reserve Bank of India outside India in spite of the fact that India has little 
or no sterling debt now left to be paid. Past experience of the handling of Indian 
assets in England has been unhappy and In view of the act that balance of 
payments have ainee tho war been increasingly in Indla'a favonr the Conference 
strongly urges that Indian assets in England be repatriated to this country as 
early as possible. 


(12) Industrial and Agbiooltubal Workers 
This Conference declares its deep and abiding 


T&is conference declares its deep and abiding sympathy for the working 
classes in this country—-both industrial and agricultural—and assures them that 
every effort will be mada by the League to Improve their standards and other¬ 
wise to ameliorate their conditions In all possible ways. In particular, this 
Conference will endeavour to assure to the agricultural classes economic prices for 
produce and^ reduction of rents and land revenue, fixity of tenure, the 
liquidation of their indebtedness aud to help them to Increase I the production of 
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lud by necessary legislative and sdminiitrativa measures. To the' industrial 
war ken, the Conference will endeavour to secure: 

(1) Minimum wages. (i) Remo a a bio working hour*. (3) Sanitary Housing; 
14} unemployment, accident and sickness insurances, (o) Old age pensions. 
(6) Maternity and Other benefits to women workers, including equal wages for 
equal work. (7t Protection to children. (8) Right to {arm Trade Unions. 
(91 Right to strike. 

(18) Lahd Cohpbkbation 


The Government should give timely tssnrance to the people o! India that 
even In the esse of any war emergency care will be taken that: 

(I) With regard to evacuation and other orders involving loss, either 
temporary or permanent, of landed property of any kind, fall compensation ebsll 
be paid forthwith, such compensation to be fired after taking into consideration 
the value of land and crops, inconvenience and expense likely, to be caused to the 
holder of the land by having to move to another place and the difficulty and 
delay likely to be involved in obtaining other land, when a dispossessed land-holder 
could settle: , ,, , 

til) Wherever possible, arrangement shall be made to provide other land to 
agriculturists, where then agricultural land Is acquired. In cases when such 
provision is impossible, compensation in money shall be paid. In the case of 
temporary acquisition of agricultural land, the toll value of crops plus 15 per cent 
of it shsU be paid for each crop lost, and when occupation by the Government 
terminates, compensation shall he paid for restoring the land to its previous condi¬ 
tion for agricultural purposes; 

(iib Houses, where acquired, shall be fully paid for. Where the bulk of 
agricultural land of an agriculturist is acquired, and only his house is left over, 
the house also shall be acquired after paying full compensation, should the owner 
so desire. Where a house is to be occupied temporarily for Government purposes, 
fair rent shall be paid and the owner compensated for inconvenience and discomfort 
caused. Arrangement shall also be made for the owner's residence elsewhere, 
and full compensation shall be paid for transport of his belongings. Until such 
time as an evacuee is enabled to find suitable occupation in his new Bur roundings, 
his maintenance charges shall also be paid. 

(iv) In all cases, compensation shall be paid promptly and on the spot by a 
responsible officer. 

(v) In case no agreement la reached between the authorities and the evacuees 
regarding the amount of compensation and the matter has to be referred to a 
tribunal for decision tbe amount of compensation proposed by the authorities shall 
be paid forthwith and not withheld pending adjudication of the claim. 

(vi) In all cases, there shall be no interference with the nse or disposal of 
private property except with the eonseut of the owner or in payment of adequate 
compensation. 

The Conference is aware that some Provincial Governments have takes steps 
on tbe lines suggested in this resolution, and urges that these proposals should 
be carried into effect whenever the necessity might arise. 


(14) COHGRKSB FOLIC'S 

Though the Imperialist policy of the British Government is provocative of 
Mass Civil Disobedience and direct action, this Conference ia of opinion that the 
Mass Movement which is contemplated in tbe recent resolution of the Congress 
"Working Committee is moat inopportune in view of the imminent danger of 
foreign invasion with which the country is faced. The Conference is afraid that it 
may lead to internal disorder wbioh is bound to affect the war efforts, and will 
create a situation favourable to the invader and adverse to the aeourity of this country. 
The League, therefore, hereby dissociates itself from the movement of Direot 
Action contemplated by the Indian National Congress and asks people not to take 
part in it. 

Nevertheless the Conference does not absolve the Government from the 
responsibility of creating the present wide-spread feeling of frustration by their 
refusal to satisfy the National demand. 

(IQ) MlUTARIB A TIPS ( 

This Conference ia emphatically of opinion that as the question of the 
defence of India against immediate or possible aggression by Fascist Powers ia of 
paramount importance in the present critical tunes of War and at all times in its 
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condition ft* a free and independent country, and as the exigency of the prefect 
war threatening the boTdere of India oSets a great opportunity for Indiant to be 
trained in the art of Modern Warfare fn ell It* branches, all able-bodied and 
patriotic Indians abould avail tberairivea of the opportunity to Join the Army, 
Navy and Air force in largo number* in a spirit of aelfiess and devoted service 
to the country and 00 lay the louudauon of the future Notional Army of 
Eree India* 

Thi* Conference also calls tipfcn the Government to follow a policy of more 
front nod genuine readiness and admit capable Indians to post* af higher nod 
stratpgle commands in all branches of the Defence Force*. For. Ibe Conference 
believes that only by so doing can Government bestir Indian people to rise to the 
Occasion and help in rescuing Democracy in danger. . 

la this connection, tills Conference commends the work and activities of the 
Maharashtra Militarisation Board lo Poona, and recommends the establishment of 
such boards all over India. 

Executive Committee—New Delhi—20th. September 1942 

. '■>••• ■ ■' Resolutions 

1 The executive committee of the All-India Nationalist League, adopted • 
resolution viewing with concern tire growing deterioration In the internal situation 
of the country and deploring the mast direct action "sanctioned’* by the A, 1. O. O. 
■S most inopportune and calculated to create abacs and to insist the invader. 

The Committee condemns without reservation the numerous acts of sabotage, 
etteok on life and properly, indulged in by mobs in the various (tarts of tho country 
and considers them et an inevitable result of the Congress sanction of mass action. 
The Committee also considers that Government were justified in adopting the nece¬ 
ssary measures for the restoration of law and order and the protection of life and 
property. 

At the aama time the Committee is painfully aware that there have been 
complaints of unnecessary and excessive force used by tiie Military and the Police 
authorities. The Committee calls upon Government to take suuis for the purpose of 
setting up 'judicial tribunals in various provinces for investigation in to the com- 
plaints. 

• >’■ 'iHDIABISATIOHr WaKTSD 

The Committee it, however, of opinion that for the restoration of normal con- 
attlons in this country, more constructive and positive steps ore necessary and urges 
full lodlsnisatlon of the Viceroy's Executive Council ns tho firBt essential step to 
that direction leaving the operational control of the country’s armed force* in the 
bands of the Comnmnder-in-OLiief and restoration of provincial autonomy in the 
provinces. , 

TTHBTATESMANLIEB 

By another resolution, the . Committee deplorea the recent utterance in 
parliament of Mr. ’Winston- Oboraldii about India and bis reference to the Indian 
National Congress as most inopportune and unstateamnidiks ami odds : "The Premier's 
reference to the Crlpps proposals as holding the field, in their full Integrity and 
■cope will be considered as the latest unequivocal refusal on the part of Britain to 
■part with political power to India, The Premier must be aware that tho Crippt 
proposals are baaed on the principle of the partition of India which tide country 
-Will not countenoflbs and- which every nationalist will light to the bitter end,” 

By another resolution the Committee regrets tho refusal of the Viceroy to 
•grant permission to Dr. Shyaroa Prasad Mukerjee to see Mahatma Gandhi for 
icarrying oo hla effort# for a national settlement and earnestly request# him to 
Reconsider and revise his decision, 

U»HBUTCL ATTrTDDB 

The Committee regrets the unhelpful attitude of the Muslim League In 
demanding the acceptance of the principle of Pakistan without offering similar 
iOPiwrtunliy of sen-determination of mon-Muslim minorities lo the so-called 
Pakistan province. 

_ The Committee however hopes that the Indian members of the Governor- 
General a Executive Council will be able to persuade the Viceroy to fall at an 
early data an All-Parties Conference with a view to exploring all possibilities of 
an immediate settlement of the deadlock. , 
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Council Meeting—Poona—5th. July 1942 

Llbcrata 1 Appeal to Britain 

Severe! resolution* touching on the various napes ta of the poHtioal life of 
the country were patted at the annual meeting of (he Council of the National 
Liberal Federation ot India which met at Poona on the 8th. July 1942 in the 
Servant* el India Society’* premise* with Sir Byop Bra* id Singh Roy, President 
of tho Federation, in the chair. Among those present were Sir Chimanlal 
Sstalvad, the liou’bte Pandit Hirdayanath Suneru, Sir Vithai Chandavarkar, 
Sir R. B. Paranjpyt, Mr. Kodanda Rao and other*, The following resolutions 
were passed at the meeting; 

"The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India views with deep 
and growing concern the recent reveree* which the United Nations have suffered 
at Clio hand* of the Alia powers, and more particularly the conquest 0 f Malaya 
and Burma by Japan and tho consequent threat to Indit. It fervently hopes that 
by pooling their resources and co-ordinating their strategy more effectively the 
United Nations will soon achieve complete victor? over tiie Axis powers, restore 
peace and establish social justice in the world. Tim Council has no doubt that 
the overwhelming' majority of Indiana are roost anxious that India should take 
bar full ihnra in the prosecution of the war and in post-war reconstruction. It 
strongly feels, however, that the present attitude of Britain towards India baa 
been a bar to India's enthusiastic co-operation in the war effort. The Council 
reiterates its view that unless the present psychological conditions are radically 
modified by the establishment of a Nations) Government in India there is no 
prospect of India putting forth her maximum effort for the prosecution of the war. 
The Council hopes that notwithstanding the failure of the Mission of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, tlte British Government will take steps as early as possible to renew 
negotiations with Indian leaden to establish a National Government in India 
and trusts that in the present critical situation, the major political parties will 
taka a more accommodating view of their mutual relations. 

Viceroy's Council Expansion 

•The Council is of opinion that the expansion erf the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, announced on the 2nd July 1942, lamentably fails to create the pByehoio- 

S ical conditions necessary to secure India's maximum support in connection with 
ie war. The Council notes that a new portfolio of Defence hss been created 
distinct from that of War and entrusted to an Indian. But the funoliooa assigned 
to the Indian Defence Member are of secondary importance. The important-portfolio 
of tione and Finance ere retained in the bauds oi British members of the Indian 
Civil, Service. Another important portfolio, namely that of War Transport, haa 
been entrusted to a British non-official In apile Of repealed demands in the 
country for the complete Indiauiiatiun of the Executive Council. *1 he transfer of 
portfolios to non-ofbmal Indians iu the reconstituted Council fails far short of 
the proposals which the Liberal Federation lias repeatedly urged. It even 
falls short of the revised proposal which Sir Stafford Crippa made m April last. 
The Council protests against the unsatisfactory character of the steps taken to 
expand the Executive Council acd repeats its view that the Council should consist 
entirely of non-official Indians, drawn from the public life of India and that it 
should by convention, function as a Cabinet and the Viceroy should ordinarily 
accept ila decisions. 

Unity Op India Must Bb Preserved 

'‘The Connell it of opinion that the scheme of the partition of India into 
different sovereignties, is not in the best interest* of India as a whole or any 
section thereof iocluding the Muslims. It is not likely to promote communal 
harmony or achieve any other desirable purpose. On the other haud, it is bound 
to create greater communal antagonism and weaken the defence of India and 
create many other difficulties. 

Civil disobedience 

"The Council baa taken note of the report* which are current about the 
launching of the civil disobedience movement in the country and it trusts that 






The Communist Party of India 

Ad appeal to the Government to give up It* present repressive policy, to 
release Mahatma Gandftj end (he Congress leaders, to lift the ban on the Congress 
organisations and open negotiations with the Congress and other political parties in 
India, especially the Muslim League, for the purpose of establishment of a 
provisional National Government is mado in a 2,000-word manifesto issued by the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of India which has been meeting in 
Bombay in tbe third week of September 1848, 

The manifesto emphasises that the provisional National Government should 
be fully empowered and determined to unite and mobilise tbe people for the 
defence and the freedom of the country in dose alliance with the United Nations. 
The Communist Party, which is pledged to forge national nnity to solve the present 
national crisis, appeals to the workers and progressive peoples of Britain to bring 

? rensure upon the British Government to conoede the lust national demand of the 
ndisn people, thus clearing thB way “for our common victory in thia war of 
liberation." 

Gotkrhwkht'b Policy Obiticibed 

Tbe present polio? of the British Government in India, the manifesto says, 
"stabs tbe cause o! the British and American people, of the Soviet and Chinese 
people in the back. The Communist Party warns the British Government that if 
ft persists in this policy, it will only succeed in creating a common disaster for 
the British and the Ionian people. 1 ’ 

Condemning the present policy of repression pursued by the Government of 
India and supported bv the British Government the manifesto lays : "The main 
responsibility lor plunging tbe country into a grave and perilous crisis which not 
only undermines the cause of freedom of India, but also the cause of tbs freedom- 
loving peoples of tbe Doited Nations, must be fastened on tbe shoulders of the 
British Government. The nationsl leadership had declared ita readiness to under¬ 
take full responsibility for uniting and organising the people for the armed 
defence of the country, in alliance with tbe United Nations and thus to taka the 
full abare in the war of world freedom against Fascist aggression, provided Indian 
independence was recognised and a provisional Government was set up, enjoying 
the confidence of the people and supported by the major political parties. But 
the British Government, instead of pursuing the policy of winning the friendship 
and alliance of the Indian people, have persistently refused to part with power. Taking 
advantage of our national disunity, of the frustration and desperation of our nations! 
leadership, they are provoking a country-wide conflict which ia being fully utilised 
by 'fifth columnists’ and Japanese agents." 

Aon or Sabotage Condemned 

Strongly condemning the aeta of sabotage and destruction of communication■ 
and machinery of production, the minifesto says : ‘Those who are responsible for 
the aeta hope by these methods to bring about a fait of the Government and the 
transfer of power to the people. What they are achieving, however, ia exactly the 
opposite. By giving this pernicious direction to the anger of tbe people, they are 
only organising the destruction of the nationsl defence and economy of our own 
country and are giving free scope to the forces of anarchy. This state of thiDga 
saiu the ‘fifth column’ elements and the Fascist agents the moat. Secondly, ea 
tbe movement spreads, there is dislocation in national economy and growing 
anarchy. Tbit hits the people and helps the would-be aggressor." 

The manifesto criticises the national leadership for its failure daring the early 
stagea of the war to go all out to unite tbe people with a view to rousing them 
to do everything in strengthening the country's defence against Fascist aggressors 
and lays that, instead of "forging mass sanction for securing a national Govern¬ 
ment for national defence, the national leadership chose the opportunist path of 
inactivity, non-embarTauing non-co-operation with defence measures, hoping 
thereby to win the national demand as a gift from imperialism, Tbe Communist 
Party had warned against this policy which amounted to leaving the initiative and 
tbe fate of the nation entirely in tbe banda of imperialism. This only strengthened 
the obstinate attitude of the bureaucraoy to deny power to the Indian people and 
led to the rattwlog mood of frustration and defeatism among the nationalist masses. 
I ni to a d of drawing from this the requisite leuoui about the urgency of unity, th« 
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nattonal leadership took one more itep la the direction of il» own opportunist 
policy. It advanced from non-co-operation end neutrality to • plan ot active 
opposition to measures of national defence in the name of launching a struggle for 
the national demand. The path along which the present national upsurge is 
direoted It one of national suicide, not of national salvation and freedom. 

Panry to Laewen A Obit? Oampatoh 
E mphasising the need for unity hi the country, particularly unity between the 
Congress and tne Muslim League, the manifesto says that the way out of the 
national crisis lies neither lu the direction of continuing repression to crush the 
Congrres "a* imperialists, loyalists and Roylsts suggest nor in the direction of 
Intensifying the offensive against the apparatus Of national defence and production 
as Forward Blocktsts, Congress Socialists and Congressmen propose.” The only 
way out, soys the manifesto, is the achievement of the broadest possible national 
unity baaed on Congress-League unity, The Communist party has, therefore, 
decided to concentrate on a three-fold plan of firstly, organising a eou«try-wide 
campaign for national unity, secondly campaign of persistent political explanations 
among JCiaattt, students und vrorkors showing how the present struggle leads to 
destruction and anarchy and thirdly, continuous and widespread propaganda among 
Hindu and Muslim musses for Oongresa-Lengue unity. ' , 

‘‘The main slogan of the unity campaign is ‘Release Mahatma Qandhi and 
national lenders, stop repression, check destruction, sabotage and anarchy, lift the 
ban on the Congress, negotiate for an all-round settlement and set up a provisional 
National Government lor India's defence.” 


The A. I. Newspaper Editors’ Conference 

Second Session—Bombay—-5th, October 1942 

Tbs second session of the All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference was 
held at Bombay on the Bib. October 1042 under the presidency of Mv. K, Srinivasan 
who reviewed at length the work dotto by the conference particularly during 
the year Just ending. About a hundred editors from the various provinces 
attended the conference. 

; „ Mb, HoBsniAs'B Welcome Adobbss 

■ Mr. B. 0, Horniman, Chairmsn 'of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates to the conference, said that while he was opposed to pre-scrutiny of news, 
the Press Advisory system on the whols hod been working satisfactorily. There 
-were, however, some province* where ft had not been functioning properly. It 
looked a* though the . Government allowed such arrangements to function only as 
long as they were convenient to Ufaim Mr, Horniman emphasised that It should 
be tbs duty of tho Press in tbs whole country to take proper action against the 
abrogation of the agreement whenever and wherever It occurred. 

Mr, Horniman said that a newspaper too bad a measure of power of retalia¬ 
tion end sanctions. Suppression of news was a game that could be played by two 
parties. “We are capable of effuting a complete black-out of all Government 
news and propaganda,” he said, *< 

Referring to Sir Richard Tottenham's speech In the Council of State. Mr. 
Horniman said that the attitude of the Government, as expounded by the Homs 
Secretary, was an “absolute and scandalous abnegation of the responsibilities of tbs 
Government. The understanding that was arrived at between this conference and 
the Government had practically been thrown overboard, and it waa not being res¬ 
pected by the Government themselves. W* know also, it has been flagrantly violated 
and defied In vsrions provinces." 

Mr. Bondman agreed that newspaper* recognised tbs necessity ol censorship 
1 in regard to snob news ss was of vaiao to the enemy. But the restrictions which 
the Government had now imposed wore such as those in existence in Nazi Germany. 
Be emphasised that newspapers should not compromise fu regard to the restrictions 
which the Government sought to impose, and they should resist them. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
President Speech 

The following is the test of Mr. Sn'nt varan’* speech: 

‘‘The public in general sod the editor* of newspapers in particular ore quite 
familiar with the circumstances that necessitated the formation of this organisation 
and its subsequent functioning through its Standing Committee, from time to time 
daring the last two years. We had quite a promising start, though some indivi- 
duals among ns felt that the newspaper Press in India ought never to associate 
itself in the task of administering the Press, Laws with an irresponsible bureau? 
craoy even in the state of emergency, 

“You are also quite awaro that the consultative system that had emerged 
as a result of the talk between tbs representative of the Press and the Government 
has bad varying degrees of success and failure at various stages and that 
manifestations of oxtremo form* of intronsgieoce came from some of the Provincial 
Governments functioning under Section 93 of the Government of India Act and 
that the Home Department of the Government of India have been unable to remedy 
the wrongs done in those provinces. In fact, in one of our recent meetings, the 
Home Member frankly expressed his inability to intervene even in cases of proved, 
hardship. And yet, we were often told by the Government spokesmen that there 
are present, in our Committee, members who an avowedly against collaboration 
with tbs Government and that it is they who are queering the pitch and preventing 
a smooth working of the system. It is nothing new when Sir Richard Tottenham 
•aid in the Council of State that‘the plain fact is that a certain section of the 
Press in India—and I do not think that is more than a small section~has made 
np i ts mind to encourage this movement at all costs.’ I have no hesitation ia 
saying that there is no justification for the criticism that the Home Secretary has 
seen fit to make of members of this'conference who normally support the Congress 
point of view. It is absurd to suggest that they desire to encourage or foment 
the present disturbances, bir Richard cannot be unaware of the valuable con¬ 
tribution made by these very persons in thB inauguration of tills. Press Advisory 
system and the help they hsve continued to give in successfully working the 
system so far. It is such unwarranted assumptions that give nse to misunder¬ 
standings and lead men in authority to act in an arbitrary manner af, for 
instance, in the case against the Hindustan Times in Delhi. The case of the 
National Herald of Lucknow and thB Sainik of Agra have been festering sores 
with us. How unjustly the Press in D. P. have been treated has been amply 
proved by Mr. H. E. B. Catiey, Editor of the Pioneer, in one of his articles 
recently. 

Liberty of thb Phot Asserted 

"I may next explain to you the procedure we generally follow in our discus¬ 
sions in the S lauding Committee. Every member is allowed fall freedom to 
express bis views ss strongly as he cau ; but every decision we come to is at ways 
agreed to unanimously, and if there 1 b any view that ia likely to divide us, we 
do not press for its adoption. We have observed this practice so far and it has 

enabled us to tide over many of the obstacles that we have had to encounter. 

The Standing Committee consists of members holding different views on politics 
and yet we have always acted as a team in the matter of resisting all attempts 
to circumscribe the liberty and freedom of the Press. 

‘'During the past few months, _ the Home Department have been showing 
signs of panic sod the Standing Committee has had frequently, to be summoned 
to meet and dispel the imaginary fears that possessed them. At these meetings, 
we always found ourselves confronted with proposals for new restrictions on 
the Press as a whole, and a good deal of our discussions Was 

taken up with allaying the apprehensions of the Government of 

India (who though disillusioned, sent us back with the warning to be more careful 
in future). In spite of such handicaps, I aod my colleagues on this Committee 
may boldly claim to have secured protection against any hasty arid, in-considered 
action by the Executive against members of the Press generally. 

“We do not seek to minimise the fact that we have been unable to influence 
in our favour certain Provincial Governments. I am not concerned to deny it. 
But, as against this, I may say that, war or no war, we did assert our rights to 
give expression to our grievances in the political field and have brought the 
Government to realise the necessity to keep off from interfering with us in that 
respect. True, there were one or two occasions when the Home Department did 
attempt to lecture ub on the subject of defeatism in war .time. But alter one of 

40 
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those franfc and free exchanges of views between the Home Member and ourselves, 
the question was dropped. 

Government Apprehensions 

“This brings me on to the consideration of the present situation. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that the Government of India have always considered that by far 
the larger section of the Press in India functions as a permanent opposition to 
them, avowedly hostile to and always critical of the British administration. In all 
their campaigns aimed at controlling the popular movement, the Government have 
always taken power to put restriction a on the Press as one of the first necessities, 
in order effectively to disarm Indian national organisations by depriving them of 
the only weapon which Nationalism can freely aammon to its aid in times of 
stress and strain. So, it was not unexpected that when the Congress Working 
Committee passed its resolution visualising the starting of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, the Home Department should begin to think furiously about its own 
move* to counter the Congress plans. Of courso, the first reactions from Govern¬ 
ment wore communicated to us about the middle of July last when Mr. Kirchner 
bad informal conversation* with the members of the Standing Committee on this 
question when we hod Bothered In Bombay to consider other matters. Mr. Devadaa 
Gandhi wob also one of those who were individually consulted and every one Of the 
members, including Mr. Francis Low and Me. Arthur Moore, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the formula devised at tho first conference in Delhi hdd good and 
according to that ovory editor who belonged to our Editors' Conference has to 
apply the only test that has been' thoro provided, namely, whether any item of 
factual news came under the category of impeding the war effort. 

“Accordingly, we intimated to Sr Kirchner that the present agreement between 
the Government of India and tbo A. I. N. E, 0., whereby the newB*pnpcra agreed 
to do nothing to hinder the prosecution of the war, would continue. Newspapers 
which break the agreement would do so on their own responsibility and at their 
own peril. If a Cavil Disobedience movement starts, newspapers should be allowed 
as on the previous occasions, to publish factual news, c.g,, arrests, etc,, but no 
statement supporting the movement. 

"Mr. Kirchner seemed to bo satisfied personally, though he could not say 
anything on behalf of the Government at the time. Later, I had a letter from Sir 
Bichard Tottenham after Mr. Kirchner had reported to him. As opinion both 
within and without India seemed to bo practically unanimous on the matter of the 
threat of civil disobedience. Sir Richard suggested that we might consider passing a 
formal pronouncement of disapproval which, coming with tho weight of the wbolo 
Press in India behind it, would, in his opinion, be more effective In averting that 
threat of civil disobedience and saving tho country from on ordeal which no one 
really seemed to want, I replied that Mr. Kirchner was given a fairly dear idea of 
the view held by all of us, that thoro was no need to devise any new formula 
beyond the Delhi Agreement and that, should need arise, an urgent meeting of 
the Standing Committee may be summoned as soon as things took definite shape. 

Standing Committee Not Consulted 

"I had also told Mr. Kirchner in Bombay that if tho Government felt at any 
lima necessary to consult us, I and a few others of the Standing Committee were 
prepared to go to Delhi and clear up soy difficulty that the Government might 
have, Mr. Kirchner undertook to communicate this to Sir Richard and write to 
mo if my presence was required in Delhi, Though I bad a letter after my return 
to Madras, it did not disclose the slightest hint of the restrictions which had been 
framed and were about to issue. But Sir Richard in his letter to me, dated the 
27th July, did tell me that If a mass movement was launched, the Government 
would have no option but to resist It and taka action against those sections of the 
Press which actively supported it. This however, did not lead me to understand 
that no was going to issue general press instructions in the the form of pre-censor¬ 
ship as I was confident that if any auoh restrictive orders were io contemplation, 
I should be consulted beforehand. The Government’s failure to consult me in 
Issuing thsir Pres* Note of August 8, and the subsequent notifications constitutes a 
gross breach or Ins Delhi Agreement. It Is contrary to the spirit of the goodwill 
and understanding that Sir Richard gays have characterised the Government’s 
dealings with the Blending Committee so fair. 

**I have already referred to the comparative freedom allowed to the Indian 
Press in regard to commeuts on the political problems that have come up for 
discussion during the past two years. Sir Richard lu his speech in the Council of 
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State has taken great credit for it Bat any feeling of satisfaction that be may 
demo in thi* respect moat be tempered by the fact that political censorship of a 
rigid type has been imposed, and i« working havoc both among the incoming and 
outgoing cables. I need only refer you to the representation that the Press Asso¬ 
ciation in Delhi hat made to the Viceroy, the text of which has already been pub¬ 
lished. The bogey of an enemy within has been raised to defend what is indefen¬ 
sible. I can view it only as a desperate attempt to draw a red herring and divide 
oar ranks. 

“Representations made thus far that pre-censorship, by whatever name it is 
sailed, is fundamentally based on an attitude of distrust and that it not the way 
to secure the co-operation of the press and ensure the resulte Government seek, have 
feuled to have any effect. 

People Should not be Starved op News 

"Under the conditions brought into force, a section of tile prero felt that it 
could not carry out its duties and obligations to the public in full or lair 
measure. It fa not for me to question or cavil 'at those, who, because they 
cannot render all these service they desire to render, refuse to render such 
service as still lies in their power to render. Freedom of the Press is part of 
the larger freedom of the country and until the country is free, the Press has 
necessarily to work under the limitations arising from factors and forces that are 
imposed on it. I have no doubt in my mind that the public do require the Press 
to continue to function, to serve them within the limits of even the diminished 
opportunities. Then is unmistakable evidence that the people do not desire to be 
starved of news. They want papers to publish and discover ways and means 
for themselves to serve as beat they can. 

•'Leave it to the Editors” 

•The problem that we are-confronted with to-day is to decide what attitude 
the Indian Press should take in the light of the demands of the Government. 
There is no question of our witling submission to any proposal which, in our 
opinion, is derogatory to the dignity of the profession or in any way prevents 
us from functioning as responsible news papers. My own view 1 b contained in 
the telegram I sent to Mr. fTtrchnsr a few days bank. Replying to my invitation 
to him to attend the meeting of the Standing Committee at Bombay, Mr. Kirdraer 
expressed a desire, on behalf of the Government, to know what actual proposals 
would come before the conference. I replied that as regards particular proposals, 
I would help to case the present tension considerably if the Government dropped 
pre-censorahip. I pointed out that the present system was cumbrous, unsatisfactory 
and needlessly irritating to newspapers. And, in view of the feet that what 
Government deprecate is exploitation and overfeaturing of news-items about the 
present disturbances and that the Government definitely do not contemplate 
exclusion of correct reports, I suggested that they could safely leave it to the 
discretion of the editors to conform to guidance notes, once these were drawn 
up with definiteness and clarity. 

"So far, the only response from the Government has been Sir Richard Tot¬ 
tenham's statement in Connell that beyond undertaking to sent to the Provincial 
Governments full reports of die discussions in the Conncil of State ever Pundit 
Kunsrti's resolution, asking the Government to withdraw the restrictive orders, 
he could promise nothing. We must express our gratitude to Pandit Euntru, 
Mr. P. N. Sapru and others who have espoused our cause so very ably, and we 
are rare they will continue to give their support to our effort to get the restrictions 
cancelled. I wish the Indian Member* of the Viceroy’s Council could take more 
active interest and intervene helpfully before matters deteriorate further. Apart 
from any help, we, as editors, may or may not get from 'Outside, It is our duty 
to take counsel together and pursue our efforts to bring about conditions which 
will enable us to continue to discharge our resposibiUties to the public even 
in the difficult times we are going through.” 

Proceedings &. Resolutions 

Press Restrictions Must Go 

After the Presidential Address the main resolution demanding the removal 
of Press restrictions, was unanimously passed. It was moved by Mr. S. A. 
Srelvi of the Bombay Chronicle and seconded by Mr. Stephen a 
•f The Statesman, Calcutta. Mr, #Van«a Low Of The Times of India, Mr, 

i 
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, Tushar Kanti Ghosh bf the Amritii £azar Patrika and Mr. Levadas Gandhi 
sol The Hindustan Times suported the resolution. , 

Mx* 8, As Brclvi, commendiog the resoi ation to the Conference, Appealed for 
unanimous support to the resolution* Ho congratulated the members who, m the 
Standing Committee, ixad adopted a give and take attitude* Mr, Brelvi assured the 
Conference that the cause ot the newspapers which had suspended publication, 
was one which prompted the resolution he had just moved and he hoped all 
^suspended/newspapers, would resume publication once the Government accepted 
-.the resolution. 

; , Mr. Stephens seconded the resolution and' Mr. 'Francis Lorn supported it Mr. 

Low thought that the Conference should adopt a reaonable attitude, as indeed 
it had done to-day—to avoid the chance of Government turning round and saying, 
"It is no use dealing with euoh people". Mr.’Low reminded the Conference that 
’i their malD task should be to look at things from the point of view of a working 
’■journalist and as such they had to present reasonable demands if they were to be 
r accepted by the Government, He was encouraged in this by the thought that 
i the last portions of the resolution were the Bub stance ol the understanding already 
reached between the Bombay Government and the Bombny Provincial Press 
■ Advisory Committee, i He hoped that the resolution would be accepted by the 
. Government of India also, 

Mr. Devadas Gandhi, supporting the resolution in the final,'amended form, 

; i-associated himself with the cautious hope Mr., Low had expressed . about its being 
rscoeptod by Government. Even if the resolution was accepted, he, for one. would 
('personally like to wait dor a few days and see how the arrangement worked before 
resuming publication. Mr. Gandhi was sure • that many or the newspapers which 
had suspended publication,did not feel like resuming unless better circumstances 
(prevailed and encouraged them to resume their task. Hoy hod a duty not only 
to the Press but also lo the country to discharge. 

' Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghose. supporting the resolution, congratulated the 
' Conference on unanimously adopting the ~~ ' *' ... 

. solidarity bf the newspaper profession in 
.take note of,,. , , 

■' Text of the Resolution 

The 1 following is the,text of the resolution as finally approved by the Standing 
, 'Committee t 

, '’The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference takes strong exception to ths 
' Series of restrictions imposed on the Press by the Central, Provincial and local 
■■.authorities since August 8 last. 'The Government's failure to utilise the machinery 
•■ of previous consultation, before bringing the new restrictions into operation was a 
■clear violation of the,agreement known as the Delhi Agreement arrived at between 
tile Standing Committee of this Conference and the Government of India. 

'■The .number and nature , of the restrictions, vary from province to province, 
and there is in consequence a lack of uniformity as regards procedure. In many 
iaases. the restrictions,are used not only virtually to stultify the Delhi Agreement 
1 hut also to deny publicity to statements and reports supporting the Indian demand 
for freedom and -legitimate .political activity. The conference bos also noted 
i several instances of press advising and censorship of factual hews which can only 
"be regarded as perverse. Compulsory press advising and scrutiny give Government 
officials . power to control at every stage not only the publication but even the 
■character of factual news. The Conference affirms its adherence to the terms of 
the Delhi Agreement: and to the procedure and machinery evolved in the course of 
t dost two years. » 

I • ■ * RraPOtfBSDlIJTY OR THE PRESS 

"The Conference views with dismay the suppression of publication of a number 
' J <A newspapers as a result of the new restrictions'and the manner of their operation 
The fact that newspapers find it difficult to perform = their duties to the public 
increases unrest throughout the country, multiplies tho force of rumour and is a 
direct aid to enemy propagandas wbioh can point to the disappearance of news¬ 
papers os proof of an oppressive regime. 

jo war time, the Press cannot abdicate ite responsibility as the guardian 
ol public interest asd of the’ righto of .citizens. At the preset juncture when the 
legislatures are not functioning . in most provinces and owing to penal restrictions 

f nblic opinion cannot express itself-fully, an extra responsibility is thrown in the 
ns*. 
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PROCEEDINGS A RESOLUTIONS 

OpposrnoR to Peb-ckxbobbud> 

"The Oonferenee is of opinion that it wonid conduce to a removal of bitterness 
and rtssntment if the order promulgated by the Government of India on Augusts. 
1942, which ii still in force In eome provinces and the order* issued by certain 
Provincial Governments imposing pre-censorship of news relating to the mass 
movement or the disturbances and other restrictions an withdrawn and a new rale 
issued by the Government of India under the Defence of India Rule 41 (11 (a) 
embodying restrictions on the lines set oat in press Notice No. SIX banning the 
publication, unless released to the Pres* by Government, of such reports of inter¬ 
ruptions to roads and railway commqnlcations, ads of sabotage, strikes or 
interruptions of work in factories chiefly engaged In producing war materials, aa 
are of military value to the enemy. 

■•■The Conference is opposed to any scheme of pre-censorship. Newspapers 
abould be free to publish without previous scrutiny objective accounts of any 
incidents iu connection with the ‘mass movement or disturbances*. The Conference, 
however, considers it necessary that editors should exercise restraint is the 
publication of such accounts and should avoid the pnblieation of any thing which 
fa) incites the public to subversive activity : (b) conveys suggestions or instructions 
for illegal acta ; (c) la an exaggerated report or unfounded allegation regarding 
excessive use or misuse of their powers by the police, troops and other Government 
servants, or the treatment and condition of detenus and prisoners and (d) retards 
the restoration of the public sense of security. Deliberate departure on the part of 
any newspaper from the genera) policy laid down io this resolution, may be dealt 
with by tbs Provincial Governments in consultation with, the Provincial frws 
Advisory Committees.” 

OOSDOLHFCX RB80hTm0N8 

The Conference passed three condolence resolutions on the deaths of Ur. 
Mahadev Detai, Mr, Viswanalh Prasad of die Leader.and Sir C. ¥. CAtstamoni, 
Editor of the Leader. The resolutions, state : 

The All-India Newspaper . Editors’ Conference places on record its sense of 
deep sorrow at the death, while in detention of Mr, Mahadev Desai who had 
rendered invaluable service to the profession of journalism to which his premature 
death is au irreparable loss. The Conference offers ita heartfelt sympathy to 
Mahatma Oandhi, Mrs. Dtsai and Mr. Narayan on their sad bereavement. 

This Conference places on record Its sense of great loss at the passing of Sir 
C. y. Chintamani, Editor of the Leader, on July 1, 1941. Sir Cbintsmani was one 
of the pioneer of Indian Journalism and throughout hie life he maintained the 
highest standards of the profession and brought honour and credit to his calling. 
In his death the journalistic profession baa lost one of ita distinguished members. 

This Conference expressed its sense of deep grief at the untimely death,of Mr. 
Visvxtnath Pratad of the Leader, who by his quiet dignity and sound practical 
sense earned the respect and gratitude of the Standing Committee. 

Second Day—Bombay—6th. October 1942 

Stand iso Committee Appointed 

The Conference concluded its session on the 6th. October ]942 
after adopting the new constitution of the Conference, electing a sew Standing 
Committee and passing a number of resolutions protesting sgainst the way in 
which censorship worked and the telegraphic delay in the transmission of press 
messages and the arrest and detention of working journalists. 

At the plenary session, after the adaption of the new constitution by the 
Conference, Mr. Tusiar Kanti Ghosh (Amrit Bazar Patriia) proposed the following 
names for the new Standing Committee. which were unanimously agreed to by the 
Conference : , 

Messrs. Levadas OandhiJ. If. Sahni, Desbandhu Gupta, B. Shiva Bao, 
Brands Low, S. A. Breivi, Samaldas Gandhi, AT, Srinivasan (Free .Press), J. S. 
Karandikar, C, B. Srinivasan , Bamnath Ooenka, Ian Stephens, Sttresh Marumdar 
Tushar A'anfi Ghosh, K, Bama Bao, Baidevdas, P. B. Chandra, A , L. Mani, 
K. Punniah, Moharep and Amritiai D. Seth. 

Under the powers given to tbs President to nominate seven members to the 
Committee, the President announced the nomination of the following : Messrs, B, 
E. B. Cattey (Pioneer), P. W, Bustin (Civil and Military Gazette), S. Samba 
Prasad (Andhra Pttrika), A. S. Bharatan (Associated Ptcsb of India). B. Sen 
Gupta (Doited Prtsa of India) and Dr, Sped Mahmud (Orient Press of India). 
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Foreign Messages & Censorship 

The Conference then pawed three resolutions Riven notice of by members. 
The first resolution emphatically protested against the “system of censorship on 
incoming and outgoing messages being worked in such a manner as to render the 
presentation of a balanced picture of the situation in India extremely difficult. In 
Ae opinion of the Conference, censorship should be limited strictly to news and 
statements of military value to the enemy.” 

Delay is Press Messages 

The second resolution protested against the inordinate delay in the transmission 
of press messages and urged the Government of India to take immediate steps to 
remove congestions on the telegraph lines with a view to expediting transmission 
and delivery of press messages. The resolution also urged the Government to abo¬ 
lish the surcharges of three and six annas that are now levied on all ordinary and 
express press telegrams respectively. 

The third resolution protested agninst the arrests and detention ; under the De¬ 
fence of India Rules, of editors and press correspondents, while discharging their 
duties, , 

President’s Appeal 

Winding up the proceedings of the Conference, Mr. K. Srinivatan, President, 
made a fervent appeal to Government and political parties in the country to come 
to a satisfactory settlement. Referring to the deliberation of the Conference Mr. 
Srinivasas said that the conference had arrived at unanimous decisions in a 

harmonious manner. He assured the House that, as in the '.past, ha would, 
in future, continue to do his best to deserve the confidence reposed in Mm. 

Mr. Srinlvaaan concluded by assuring the conference that in all matters of 
major decisions he would try his best to get the maximum amount of 

unanimity and agreement. 

Mr. Bamnaih Qoenka , Editor Of the Indian Express, and Mr. Samaldas 
1 Gandhi, Editor of the Vande Mataram in moving aud seconding a vote 

■ of thanks to the President, assured the President and the Standing 
Committee, on their own behalf of those members who were critical 

of the achievements and work of the Standing Committee and the President 
in the Subjects Committee meeting yesterday, that they and those whom they repre¬ 
sented would extend to the President their full and whole-hearted support and co¬ 
operation. They added that whatever notion the President took on behalf of the 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference would have the fullest support of the Press 
of India bb a whole. 

Several members who bad similarly criticised the Standing Committee and 
the President the previous day cordially associated themselves with the remarks 
made by the mover and the seconder, 

Mr. J. N. Bahtti thanked the Members of ths Reception Committee and the 
President and members of the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for 
their hospitality. 

The Conference also expressed its grateful appreciation and thanks to the 
President and Committee of the Indian Merchants' Chamber for placing their hail 
• at the disposal of the Conference. 

' The Conference was attended by 94 delegates, among whom were a number of 
editors of suspended newspapers. 

After the conclusion of the plenary session, the nswly elected Blending Com¬ 
mittee met and elected Mr. J, hi. Sahni and Mr. K, Srinivatan of Bombay as 
Joint Secretaries and Mr. B. Shiva Bao as Treasurer. 



The United Provinces Press Conference 

First Session—Lucknow—31st. July 1942 * 

Presidential Address 

A tribute to the work done by the All-India Nswspsper Editors’ Conference 
wss paid by Mr. 8. A. Brelvi, Editor of the Bombay Chronicle, presiding over 
the First United Provinces Press Conference which began its session at Lucknow 
on the Slit, doty 1841. The following is the text of Mr. Brelvi’e address : 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, which was held in New Delhi 
in November, 1910, was a landmark in the history of Indian journalism. It was 
held at a time when the Indian Press as well as the country faced a great crisis. 
The Conference, under the able guidance of my friend, Mr. K. S Attica tan, the 
distinguished editor ol a distinguished newspaper, met the crisis with great courage 
and no small success. For the first time in India it organised the entire press, 
irrespective of political differences, and established the right of this organised.; Press 
to be heard with respect sod effect whenever Government sought to interfere with 
the exercise of its functions. It compelled Government to agree to the establish* 
moot of a machinery of consultation the working of which has, on the whole, been 
not unsatisfactory and has enabled the Press, in some parte of the country at any 
rate, to safeguard, to a considerable extent, what little liberties have been left to it. 

The message of that Conference required to be carried to every city and 
town in the country and the work done by the consultative machinery required 
to bo explained to ail who had anything to do with newspapers. You deserve to 
be congratulated on being the first to take the initiative in this matter and to 
hold a Conference of the Press of this Province. The All-India Newspaper 
Editors* Conference met at New Delhi at the commencement of great happenings 
in the country. This Conference it being held on the eve of what ia expected to 
be a great upheaval in the country. Whatever happens, let ue trust that the Press 
in India will do its duty unhampered and that the consultative machinery 
will survive unscathed all attempts that are being made and that may be made 
to destroy it. 

1 am very grateful to you for the honour that you have done me in asking 
me to preside over this Conference. Ido not know why you have selected me for 
this honour. But Ihave obeyed your call because it haa given me the opportunity 
ol coming into contact with journalists from all parts of the United Provinces. 

Restrictions os Press 

It is necessary that every journalist in India should mske himself acquainted 
with tho work of the Newspaper Editors* Conference ; for on the success of the 
Conference depends, to a very large extent, the prosperity and efficaoy of the Press 
In India. The Conference was summoned at short notice end was held in New 
Delhi on November 10, 1940. to consider the grave situation arising from the 
restrictions on the Press imposed by the Government of India. How Draconien 
were the restrictions will be evident from the text of the order issued by the 
Government with the object of euppreesing all newe about the campaign of 
individual Satyagraha started by the Indian National Congress, under the guidance 
of Mnbatma Gandhi. The following is the text of the Order. 

“In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (b) of sub-rnle (1) of Rule 41 
of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government ia pleased to prohibit 
the printing or publishing by any printer, publisher or editor in British India of 
any matter calculated, directly or indirectly, to foment opposition to the prosecution 
of the war to a successful conclusion or of any matter relating to the holding of 
meetings or the making of speeches for the purpose, directly or indirectly, of 
fomenting such opposition es eforeeaid : 

"Provided that nothing in this order shall be deemed to apply to any matter 
communicated by tire Central Government or a Provincial Government to tile 
Press for publication.” 

As Mr. Srinivasan. President of the Conference, 'Bald, the Order, if con¬ 
formed to, would have reduced the position of an editor to that of au inanimate 
automaton and the conditions imposed by it were such that no self-respecting 
editor could submit to them. He made it plain that, white it was far from the 
intention of the Press to impede Government’s war efforts, it could not and would 
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boI be * patty to the suppression ot all normal political activity In the name of tbe 
war He emphasised that-the aolo concern ol- tha editor*, who, whatever their 
differenoes in the political sphere*, were united la their determination to preserve 
the liberties ot the Press, was to conduct a newspaper tree to express 

opinions frankly which was only possible through factual representation 
of ovcota in the widest souse. The united front presented by the Press 
compelled the Government to retrieve the blander they had committed. 
They withdrew the obnoxious order. They nlao agreed to be advised by 
Committees oi the Press at Delhi nnd at provincial Headqnartera on any 

matter* affecting the Press and in regard to any action Government 

might take against newspapers. The Conference welcomed the change in 
the attitude of the Government and pointed oftt that, even from 

their own point of view, the results they sought wore best achieved by a policy of 
trust and co-operation instead of minatory direction*. 

Soon after the Conference, Provincial Advisory Committees were formed io 
Bombay, Madras, Bengal and Assam, Bailor, the Central Provinces, Hind and the 
United Provinces, These Committees as well as the Central Advisory Committee 
at New Delhi began to funotion. But not In all provinces did they fftnetion effec¬ 
tively or satisfactorily nor ccntd It be said that tbe Government of India and all 
the Provincial Governments whole-heartedly responded to the appeal of the Editors’ 
Conference to follow tbe policy of trust atid co-operation in their relation with the 
Press. Home of the Provincial Government*, especially the Government of the Uni¬ 
ted Provinces, frankly regarded , the machinery of consiilation as a nuisance to 
themselves and, while paying lip sympathy to tho object whiah it was intended to 
serve, deliberately tried to undermine Its utility, Therefore, ot its second meeting 
held in New Delhi, in February 1941, the Standing Oommitteo of the Editors’ 
Conference, while noting with satisfaction tho working of die Advisory Committee 
in some of the Provinces appealed to other Provincial Governments and to the 
Central Government to see that the cosultntive machinery was fully utilised both in 
the Provinces nnd at the Contra and that the convention set up in Madras and 
Bombay that ordinarily no aation would bo takon against any pre«a or newspaper 
without prior consultation with tho Advisory Committee was extended to all Pro¬ 
vinces. The appeal has to this day not received the satisfactory response the Stan¬ 
ding Committee bad expected. 

The agreement arrived at between tho Government of'India and tho Editor*' 
Conference in accordance with whioh the consultative machinery wn* Instituted has 
been described as a Gentleman’s Agreement. Tbe Government of Bombay have 
from the beginning, except for a solitary aberration when they took unwarranted 
and drastic action against the Bombay Sentinel, acted in the true Bpirlt of such an 
agreement, Similar good come* from Madras, the Central Province* and Sind. 
Complaints have come from other Province* but In tbe Punjab and the United 
. Provinces the agreement has not been given a fair, trial at all. In fact, tbe 
attitadc of the Government ot tbe United Provinces towards the Frees has been 
moat reactionary and unsatisfactory. Though they arc party to the Gentleman’s 
Agreement, tbe Government of Indiu have not carried out their part of tbe bargain 
by securing an improvement in tbe attitude of roaaleitrant Provincial'Government*. 
Nor has the conduct of tbe Government of India themselves in thie matter always 
been unexceptionable. On several occasions their attitude wa* such os would have 
wrecks! the Agreement bat for the firm and united front presented by the Standing 
Committee of the Conference. 

U. P. GOVERNMBKT’fl POLIOY'„CamOIBED « 

In this Province, there 1* a Provincial Advisory Committee, but it is regarded 
with Hl-coneealed hostility by the Government as will be apparent to any who 
knows anything of tho relations between that Government and the Press during the 
the last two years. Tho Gentleman’s Agreement bas more often been violated by 
the Government than respected. The Provincial Committee's recommendations have 
on many occasions been simply ignored and frequently action bas been taken 
against newspapers and presses without previous consultation with the Committee. 
Scant respect baa been paid by the Government to tbs frequent appeals from tha 
Standing Committee of the Editors’ Conference to give a fair trial to the Gentle¬ 
man’* Agreement. The Editors’ Conference bad asked the U. P. Government to 
withdraw tbe drastic orders in force against tbe Sainih of Agra so that the machi¬ 
nery of consultation could have a fair start. The response to his suggestion was tbe 
demand ol a security of Rs, 6,000 from the National Herald. Tho Htonding Com- 
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i&lttce of the Conference at It* meeting in February, 1941, regretted this and reques¬ 
ted the U. P. Government to withdrew the orders against the two papers. When it 
met in March It found Hint nothing had been done and it urged that a final and 
satisfactory decision be taken without farther delay. The tl. P. Provincial Advisory 
Committee subsequently, on two occasions, sought to get redress in these two cases. 
The Government, after considerable delay, relented to the extent of reducing the 
amount of security demanded from Sainik but remained adamant as regards their 
action against the National Herald. Tbs Standing Committee, when it met again in 
May, 1941, pointed out that there never was any justification tor tho demand of a 
security of Rs. 6,000 from Sainik which admittedly had not committed any offence 
that a vital question of principle was involved and that nothing short of the com¬ 
plete cancellation of tho original order would meet the requirements of the case. 
The Committee also drew the altculiou of the Government of India to the fact (bat 
the Saint* case had come to be regarded by the poblio and the Press throughout 
the country as tho measure of effectiveness of the machinery crested under the 
Delhi Agreement and Government's anxiety to ensure that its views were 
respected. As regards the National Herald, the Standing Committee again reitera¬ 
ted its previous resolutions and supported the resolutions of the 0. P. Provincial, 
Advisory Committee. It regretted that the U. P. Government had not redeemed 
their own promise made to the U. P. Press Advisory Committee at its first meeting 
held in December, 1940, to "write on a clean slate". It again urged the Govern¬ 
ment of India to use their good offices with the tl. P. Government to have its 
views and those of the U, P. Provincial Advisory Committee respected. 

‘‘National Herald" Case 

All Us representations having failed to m 07 ® the 0. P. Government, the 
Standing Committee at ita meeting in Bombay in July. 1941, decided to send a 
Goodwill Mission ooroposed of Messrs, Francis Low ond Mr. O S . Srinimian, 
to this province to meet the Governor and the members of the Government as well 
as the local Press Advisory Committee with a view to establish the relations between 
the two on a proper basis. Even this handsome gesture evoked little response and 
the members of the Mission left this Province with the impressiou, that the attitude of 
U. P. Government towards the Delhi Agreement was one of passive hostility. Thus, 
whan the Standing Committee met in Calcutta in October, 1941, it was compelled 
to record its regret that the suggestion of the Goodwill Mission to improve the 
atmosphere for the effective functions of Press Advisory Committee by withdrawing 
the security orders bad not been accepted by the U, P. Government in the case of 
the Sainik and the National Herald and' it requested the President to take such, 
further action, as he considered necessary. Tho President's attempts to purauade the 
0. P, Government to lake a reasonable view of the matter, however, proved unavai¬ 
ling. Even the suggestion to enlarge the Committee was fruitless ns the Govern¬ 
ment did not'accept the names of additional members recommended by the Presi¬ 
dent, though in most provinces the members of the Com mittee are elected representa¬ 
tives of the Press. The Government made matlere worse by suppressing the Sainik 
without even consulting the Provincial Committee. The Standing Committee mee¬ 
ting at Delhi in Mas last again appealed to tha Provincial^ Government as well oa 
the Government of India to give a fair chance to the Provincial Committee. 


The Government and the Press 

Text of the Correpondence 

Mr. K. Sn'niouson, President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, 
Issued the following statement on the 16tb, September 194a :— 

I have seen complaints about the non-publication of tike details of the 
arrangements discussed in Delhi in the lest week of August, between the Standing 
Committee of the A. 1. N. E. C. and the Government of India, on the question of 
the new censorship regulations contained in the Government of India notification, 
dated 8th. August. There has been acme delay in the implementing of the Delhi 
arrangement by the Provincial Governments. I have now received a telegram 
from Sir Bichard Tottenham that the Government of India have reminded the 

41 
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Provincial Government and axe arranging for s Pros* Note to be issued regard* 
ioe the amngeracnta reached in Delhi. The text of the correspondence which 
I am releasing with this statement gives the wholo picture of the Delhi 

discussions. _ 

Stanoinq Committbb’s Not* to Govt- 


An emergency session of the Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference was summoned to meet in New Delhi on September 24, 1042, 
to consider the attitude of the Press in regard to the restrictions imposed on the 
Press by the Government of India on August 8. The following la the text of the 
Note, which was sent to the Homo Department of the Government of India on the 
25th ’August, . ... 

1. The Standing Committee take strong exception to the series of restrictions 
imposed on the Press by the Central, Provincial and local authorities, during the 
last two weeks. Government’* failure to utilise the machinery of previous consulta¬ 
tion before bringing the New restrictions into operation is, in the opinion of the 
Committee, a clear violation of the Delhi Agreement, 

2. The number and nature of restrictions seem to vary from Province to 
Province, and there it in con sequence lack of uniformity as regards procedure. 
It is not possible within the limit* of this not to give a complete list of such 
restrictions. To mention only a few of theso, the Standing Committee regard the 
registration of correspondents as dosigned to bring them completely under the 
control of local officials and ctoso to Editors all avenues of receiving impartial 
reports of events directly from their correspondents. Compulsory press advising 
the restrictions placed on the number of mcn»a«o* relating to the disturbances, 
on headlines and on the space to be devoted to news of theso disturbances, can 
have. In the view of the Standing Committee, but one meaning; namely, that 
Government seek, in the most comprehensive mannor possible, to control, at eve^y 
stage not only the publication but oven the character of factual news. 

3. l’be Press can at no time abdicate its function of being the guardian of 
the public interests and of the rights of the citizen. ‘ At the present juncture when 
the legislatures are under suspension is a majority of tho provinces, an extra res- 
pqnsjbilUy is thrown an the Press. 

, "A Danorroub Tend buoy” 1 


4. The Standing Committee request Government, if they are serious in their 
desire to maintain the Delhi Agrooment, to withdraw all these restrictions. To the 
terms of that Agreement and to tho procedure and machinery evolved in the course 
of die last two years, the Committee reaffirm their adherence. But In the restric¬ 
tions recently brought into force tho Committee seo not only Sts virtual scrapping, 
but a dangerous tendency on the part of Government to deny publicity to statement 
and reports supporting tho Indian demand for freedom and legitimate political 
activities, There are several instances of press advising and of censorship, which, 
under no circumstance, can bu deemed just and fair. The new restrictions seem 
designed not bo much to prevent information reaching the enemy as to prevent the 
public in India, Britain and the Allied countries from receiving a correct and 
objective account of the Internal situation In this country. 

5. The Standing Committee view with dismay tho suspension of publication 
of a largo number of newspapers owing to the stringency of the now restrictions 
and tho manner of their operation. The fact that newspapers And it impossible to 
perform their duties to tho public increases unrest throughout the country, multiplies 
the force of rumour many times, and is a direct aid to enemy propaganda which 
can point to tho disappearance of newspapers as proof of an oppressive regime. 

6. The Blanding Committee are of the opinion that the measures recently 

adopted by the Executive are such as to cause widespread bitterness, and resent¬ 
ment, and therefore, bound to prove detrimental both to tho efficient prosecution of 
the war and to the principles of democratic freedom for which the Allied Nations 
stand. It would, m the opinion of the Committee, conduce to a removal of that 
bitterness and resentment if these restrictive orders were withdrawn and the prose¬ 
cutions and penal action taken against newspapers cancelled, '1 hereafter the situa¬ 
tion should be reviewed In consultation with the Committee to see whether any 
modification* are qecessary in existing practice and procedure. f 

■ Discussions With The Home Mem bee 
„ After considering the Note, the Government Invited a deputation from the 
Standing Committee to meet tho hon'blo the Homo Member and discuss the points 

I 
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arising out of thr Note. The deputation, Which consist**! of the President, Messrs. 

S. A. Brelvi, Tushar Kanti Ghot*, K, Punniah, B, Shiva Rao, J. K. Cowley, 
Amritalal D. Shtlh, 8 . K, Maharay. A. D. Maui, A. 8, Iyengar, S. Natarajun, 
K. Srinivaean (Bomhsy), and J, JV. Sahni (the Convener), had a two hours’ 
discussion with the Double Sir Reginald Maxwell, with whom were Sir Richard 
Tottenham, Add). Home Secretary, Sir Frederick Puckle, Secretary to the Depart¬ 
ment of information and Broadcasting, and Mr. B. J. Kirchner, the Ghief rreea 
Adviser. 

Discussions proceeded on the following points previously noted down by a lute 
committee of the Standing Committee for the guidance of the deputation : 

1. Hie Press Note, dated August 10 says inter alia that (the Editor) “who 
opposes the measure taken by Government to avert or suppress that movement, 
will be guilty of an offence against the law.” We foel this is a position which we 
cannot accept as correct. 

2. Regarding factual news there should be no control at the source. There¬ 
fore. the system of registration of correspondents should go. 

3. No penal action should be taken without previous consultation with the 
Advisory Committee concerned. In emergency cases however, preventive action 
as per tno Delhi Agreement and subsequent additions thereto may be taken. 

4. No suppression of a newspaper without previous warning as per existing 

understanding. j 

5. There should be uniformity of procedure. 

All restrictions shall be promulgated only after consultation with tire Preen 
Advisory Committees. 

6. All orders promulgated so tar without consultation with the Press Advisory. 
Committees should bo withdrawn, including the Delhi Chief Commissioner’s order 
dated 27th August. Any new proposal Government may. wish to make should 
be placed before the local Press Advisory Committee. 

7. Whore in a particular province, the Provincial Committee is not function¬ 
ing the Standing Committee should be given a statement as to the reasons why 
any particular restriction has beeh imposed. 

8. The Government of India should make it clear to local Governments that 
their orders are distinct from the instructions of the Chief Press adviser. 

8. Compulsory press advisiug and multiple censorship must go. Portions 
deleted by the S. P. A. or the C. P. A. without consultation with Press Advisory 
Committees should be circulated to members of those committees without delay. . 

10. One-sided nature of press advising and censorship has the effect of suppress¬ 
ing political statements. 

11. Withdrawal Of prosecutions and penal actions taken against newspapers 
since the recent restrictive orders were brought into force. 

12. In cases of non-observance of the. Delhi Agreement by provincial 
Governments what is the machinery for providing relief T 

Sra a. Tottenham’s Letter 

On the next day. the 28th August, Sir Richard Tottenham sent the following 
letter confirming the discussions that had taken place between Sir Reginald Maxwell 
mid the delegation on the previous day; 

Dear Mr. Srftiiuaion, 

At the meeting yesterday between the Borne Member and yourself and other 
members of the A. 1 N. E C, the reasons which made it necessary for Govern¬ 
ment to exercise control over the publication of factual news relating to the 
present disturbances were fully explained and I believe accepted in principle by 
those present. So long as that control tan be effectively secured, it was further 
explained that the Government of India are not wedded to any particular method 
of securing it and are fully prepared to revise their ordcre in such a way as to 
render them ob little irksome as possible to the press. A point which the editors 
chiefly criticised was that provision of the Government of India’s order which 
affects their relations with their own correspondents and they emphasized that it 
was for them to decide what use to make of any material supplied to them 
either by those correspondents or from other source*. If, however, that decision 
oould not be loft entirely to the editors themselves they felt that it would be 
better for Government to achieve their object by arranging for all the material to 
be submitted for ferutiiy- by a specified authority before publication, especially il 
means could be devised whereby responsible representatives of the press could 
themselves be associated with that scrutiny. 
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2. The Government of India would for their part, welcome an arrangement of 
this kind, provided that there were reasonable prospects of Us being worked 
successfully. They would be prepared to cancel their own general order aa soon 
as other orders on the lines suggested had been issued to take their place and 
in that case, they would hope that the need for certain orders passed by provincial 
Governments might also eenso to exist. At the same time it is on Provincial 
Governments that the responsibility lies for dealing with the disturbances, and 
it is therefore for them to decide to what extent the scheme can be adopted 
in the light of local conditions and circumstances,. The Government of India 
have addressed Provincial Governments accordingly and have asked them, if they 
are prepared to accept the new arrangements, to put them into force with as 
little delay as possible. 

3. So far as the expression of views is concerned (and in that term the 
Government of India have always Unladed not only editorial comment, but also 
the manner in which news is displayed* it was recognized that no statutory restric¬ 
tions had been imposed by the Government of India. On the other hand, it was 
represented that, however reasonable it might be to let editors know the general 
limits beyond which it would not be in their interests to go, there was no sufficient 
reason to depart front the practice hitherto established by which action against any 
offending newspaper is not normally taken without previous consultation with the 
Press Advisory Committee. Subject to the reservation that the normal practice 
must necessarily bear a somewhat different meaning in the present exceptional 
circumstances. H was explained that the Government of India had no deeire to 
depart from the spirit of the Delhi Agreement, so long as there was even a section 
of the responsible press which was prepared to observe Us side of the agreement, 
and they would welcome continued consultation with Advisory Committees 
wherever such a course is possible and likely to lead to useful results. This point 
has also been put to Provincial Governments in the communication referred to above. 

Yours stncerly. 

(Bd.) R. Tottenham. 


Editors’ Oohuitteb Pn eat dent's Reply 

Sir Richard Tottenham'* letter, dated the 28th August, was considered at a 
meeting of the Standing Committee on the t®tb and 29th, While noting the 
replies to certain points, it was felt that further clarification was needed in res¬ 
pect of many other points and accordingly the following letter was sent by the 
President on behalf of the Stauding Committee on the 29th August to Sir 
Richard Tottenham : 

Dear Sir Richard, 

Your letter of yeatorday's date expressing Ibe views of Government on some 
of the points raised by the deputation which met the Home Member on 27th 
August were placed before a full meeting of the Standing Committee of the A I. 
N.E. 0.1 summarise below the views of the Committee as reflected in the discussion ■ 


. (1) In para 1 of your letter, there is a reference to “all the material to be 
submitted for scrutiny by a specified authority." The deputation attached special 
importance to the definition of classes or categories of factual news concerning the 
disturbance being drawn up by the Special PreBs Adviser and the Provincial 
Press Advisory Committee. The Committee boa assumed that the above reference 
is governed by this understanding. You will recojject that at one stage the Home 
Member agreed to the Chief Press Adviser and the Central PresB Advisory 
Committee meeting at an early dale to draw up such a list of categories of news 
The Committee’s view is that this list should be sent to all provincial centres as a 
standard •ll-Iodla list. Id each province, the Special Press Adviser and the 
Provincial 1 fees Advisory Committee will work on it SB a basis, adding further 
categories if necessary (after taking Into account the situation in the province) or 
relaxing the working of the rule if the situation has shown improvement. Conditions 
are almost certain to vary from lime to time and may not be the same in different 
parts of the same province. While the provincial list will be applicable throughout 
the province, the same elasticity should ba observed in practice having regard to 
local conditions. The Committee expects that in the mofussil, District Magistrates 
will scrupulously adhere to the principle of previous consultation with local editor* 
In all matters is the spirit of the Delhi Agreement. 
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(2) In the last sentence of par* 1 of yoat letter, the suggestion made ia that 
"responsible represent*! ires of too press could themselves be associated with that 
scrutiny." The Committee trusts that association means consultation in the fullest 
sense of the term. 

(31 In actual working, so as to minimise the amount of material coming 
under the categories of news (to be drawn up in the manner referred to above) 
which must be press-advised the Committee suggests that Government should 
adhere to the principle enunciated by themselves- on a previous occasion ; namely, 
to leave aa large a margin as possible to the discretion of editors to regard to 
consultation with the Provincial Press Advisory Committee and the Special Press 
Advisers. 

PnovwciAL GovKBNuaSTB’ Position 

(4) The Committee regards para 2 of your letter aa no satisfactory. It is the 
Government of India which, in the first instance, drew ap the recent restrictive 
orders and placed the consequential powers in the hands of Provincial Governments. 
They can therefore withdraw those powers and give the necessary iostructiouB to 
Proviucisl Governments to put into operation the new arrangements without 
delay. The suggestion that Provincial Governments may decide for themselves the 
extent to which the scheme can be adopted to suit local conditions may be 
interpreted, the Committee fears, in a manner not contemplated either thy the 
Government of India or the Committee. 

(5) Para 3 of your letter concludes with the observation that Provincial 
Governments should continue to observe the spirit of the Delhi Agreement in 
consulting Provincial Press Advisory Committees “wherever such a course is pos¬ 
sible and likely to lead to useful results." Emphasis is also laid on 'the normal 
practice necessarily bearing a somewhat different meaning in the present exceptional 
circumstances.' The most serious weakness of the system based on the Delhi 

'Agreement has been tbs obvious uuwilliugoess of more than one Provincial 
Government to give it a fair trial. The Committee feels very strongly that these 
observations in your letter may provide such Provincial Governments .with a 
convenient excuse for failure to accept the new arrangements except when they 
serve their own purposes. 

(6) The Committee desires me to invite yonr attention to some of the twelve 
points placed by the deputation before the Home Member to which there is no 
reference in your letter. You might recollect that agreement ,wsg reached in 
respect of these, 

(at the withdrawal of all orders promulgated so far without consultation with 
the Press Advisory Committees including that of the Obief Commissioner of Delhi, 
dated 17th August; also, acceptance of the principle of tsuch previous consultation 
in respect of any new proposal; 

(b) a report to the Standing Committee whenever any new restriction is 
imposed by a Provincial Government in • province where the Press Advisory 
Committee is not functioning ; 

(c) a communication to Provincial Governments that orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India are distinct from instructions of the Obief Adviser; 

(d) withdrawal of prosecutions and penal action taken against editors, and 
newspapers since the recent orders were brought into force. 

(7) Finally, the Core mil teo wishes me to emphasise in particular, two points 
from the note forwarded to you on 20th August; 

(a) the observance of the new arrangements even is regard to the present 
disturbances should act be of such a character as to prevent the public in India, 
Britain and the Allied countries from receiving a correct and objective account of 
the internal situation iu this country : 

(b) press-advising trad censorship should not In practice imply dental of 
publicity to statements and reports supporting the Indian demand for freedom 
and legitimate political activities. 

The Committee attaches the greatest importance to theseTtwo points and 
reiterates tbe suggestion that there should be frequent and periodical reviews by the 
Chief Press Adviser and the special Press Advisers with their respective Advisory 
Committees to ensure their proper observance. 1 


Tours sincerely 

(Sd.) K. Srinivuan 
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TflE GOVERNMENT AND THE ?RESS 


SiB. R. Tottekh All's Reply to the President 
©n tbe 2nd September, Sir Richard Tottenham replied to the President's letter 
dated the 29th August in the following terms : 

Dear Mr. Srinivaaan, 

Will job please refer to your reply dated August 29th M Chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference to my letter 
of August 28th f ... , , 

So far as paragraphs (1) to (3) of that reply are concerned. I can assure you 
that our intention is to endeavour to get Provincial Governments to agree, wherever 
the new order comes into force, to associate with the specified scrutinising authority 
a member of a panel of editors who will be consulted regarding the admissibility 
or otherwise of news-matter coming within the scope of the order. Such consultation 
must necessarily bo as brief and businesslike as possible in view of the volume 
of work to be handled in ft limited time. There is no question of excluding certain 
categories of news from scrutiny, but the general classes of news affected will be 
broadly defined in tbe order itself. If any latitude la to be given, it will have 
to bs in the manner in which that news is dealt with by the specified authority 
and the editor who sits with him. Our Intention is to draw up a fairly comprehen¬ 
sive directive to the scrutinising authorities under onr direct control in Delhi or 
other Chief Commissioners* Provinces; to discuss that directive with the Central 
Press Advisory Committee; and finally to send copiSa of it to all Provincial 
Governments m the hope that they will accept the general principles stated 
therein. It will then, remain, perhaps, fat Provincial Governments to consult 
their Provincial ProsB Advisory Committees regarding any adjustments that may 
be necessary to Suit local conditions. 

Provincial Governments’ Orders 


B. As regards paragraph (4) of your reply, the Hon’bls • the Home Member , 
made the position quits clear, I think, at tbe meeting. If and when the new 
orders are Issued, a certain number of the existing order will automatically become 
superfluous aud will, therefore, presumably be cancelled (just as we have already 
cancelled our general order so far as it applied to Delhi on the Issue of a new 
order by the Chief Commissioner), There will remain, perhaps, a certain number 
of other restrictive orders passed by Provincial Governments, for example those 
relating to headlines, which do not fail within the definition of ‘factual news.” 
It must be for Provincial Governments themselves to decide whether such orders 
ate still necessary, but we have suggested to them that they should endeavour 
to start the new system, if they agree to it, with as clean sheet as possible. 

$. As regards paragraph (5) of your letter, I can only repeat what I told you 
personally when I saw yon Just before leaving Delhi. I have never agreed that 
the most serious weakness of the avisory system has been the obvious unwillingness 
of oertaln Provincial Governments to give it a fair trial. I believe that all Provin¬ 
cial Governments hove endeavoured to give it a fair trial, but that lu certain case* 
the Provincial Press Advisory Committees have themselves been dominated by 
individual editors who have been determined to sea things only from one point of 
view. The discussions in yimr recent meeting at Delhi showed, I think, that there 
was a certain section of the Press (I am glad to think only a very small section ) 
which is determined to take the extreme point of view id the present situation and 
with whom, therefore, it has become impossible to do bnsihese on 

a consultative basis. I put U to you that the relations between 
Provincial Governments and their Advisory Committees would be 

Immensely facilitated if any members of their* Committees who belong to that 
very small section of the Press could be replaced by others who would be more 
reasonable, i do not think it is fair to expeet Provincial Governments to work 
a system of "give-and-take” with persons of the kind to which I have referred. 

4. As regards paragraph (6) of your letter. I think it was agreed that tha 
various points in tbe memorandum which was discussed at the meeting with the 
Home Member would not require a separate answer In the light of the new 
agreement reached. I need, I think, refer only to points (b,J, (c) and (d) in para¬ 
graph (6). As regrade (b), since the Standing Committee is not in permanent 
session, I sea little print In reporting to it the restrictions imposed by Provin¬ 
cial Governments in Provinces where Advisory Committees are not functioning, 
but the point will be considered further. As regards (c). guidance notes from the 
Chief Press Adviser bare always been phrased in such a way as to indicate that 
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they are not mandatory. We shall roe that this practice Is oontinned, There is, 
of coarse, no question of the Government of India's issuing or<Urs to Provincial 
Governments in this matter. As regards (d), the Home Member gave. and. could 
give, no assurance that prosecution* instituted under the recent orders would 
be withdraws, 

6. In conclusion and as regards paragraph (7) of your letter under reply. 
1 can assure you that tha Government ol India's policy regarding the control of 
certain classes of news arising out of the present situation does not preclude 
newspaper* from supporting any legitimate political activities. This was made 
quite clear to tbo Press at the Press Conference held by Sir C. P. Ramanoami 
Aivar on August 11th, Finally, I can only say that it is aa much in the internets 
of Government as in the interests of the Press or the people that the public in 
thla country, as well ae Britaio and Allied countries, should receive a correct and 
objective account of the internal situation in India. ‘ 

Pbbsjdist'b Reps mentation to Qovkknmrnt 

Aa the President felt that there waa considerable delay in Implementing the Delhi 
Agreement by Provincial Governments, he sent the following telegram, tp, Si$ 
Richard Ibttnham on the 9tb. September. 

“Delay In bringing into force new order in regard to scrutiny of news in 
earning widespread misapprehension. Please consider immediate issue of Press 
Note, indicating details of consultative scrutiny of news about present disturbances, 
Delhi Commissioner's order, dated August 29, in the light of experience of Delhi 
papers, requires drastic modification, and procedure in Delhi should be made to 
conform to understanding reached between Government and Standing Committee. 
Would yon agree to release for publication relevant papers and correspondence ?" 
Sis, r. Tottenham's Rspl’s 

In his reply telegram dated the 13th. September, received by the President 
os the night of the 15th, Sir Richard Tottenham stated that the Central Govern* 
meet had reminded the Provincial Governments and were arranging for a Pres* 
Note to be issued regarding the arrangements reached in Delhi. 



British India and Indian States 

Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 
Bombay—3rd. July 1942 

Jam Sahob Surrey* War Bttort 

Hie determination of the Indian Princes to face and to fight the difficulties 
■bead, with nil their resource*, for their Klug-Em|>eror. for the defence of their 
Mother-land and far the world cause at stake, was reiterated by His Highness the 
Jam Saheb, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, in a statement he made at Bombay 
on the 3rd. July 1943 at the meeting of the Standing Committee of the Chamber. 

The .Standing Committee of Princes continued its deliberations in the afternoon 
tiso, and was attended by His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur. 

Among the items discussed by the Standing Committee included certain 
important questions ofTectlng the Rulers arising out of the Crlpps Mission with 

S '" luiar reference to the position of the States In the future constitution of 
. It was decided to refer most of these questions, in the first Instance, for 
examination to the Committee of Ministers, whose recommendations would be 
considered by the Standing Committee. 

3 Mentions concerning Internal reforms in the States at the discretion of the 
ual Rulers of Governments concerned and the definition of “Civil List 1 ' and 
the Privy Purse of Rulers worn also taken up for consideration, 

A communique issued after the conclusion of the day's meeting said: 
“Unanimous conclusions were reached which will be circulated to the States. 

On ANGEL LOB'fl STATEMENT 

R. R. tfce Chancellor, referring to the war effort of the States, said: 

“It Is gratifying to noto that the Indian States, big and small, have continual 
their war effort, in accordance with their best traditions. Simultaneously, every¬ 
thing possible is being dona in respect of internal security and civil defence in the 
States. The figures for the war contributions and investments of the States upta 
Hie end of April 1912-48 is as follows: , 

"The non-recurring contributions offered by Indian States amounted approxi¬ 
mately to Rs. 3,10,30,000 and the recurring donations'(annual figure} promised 
stood at about Rs, 80,01.000, 

"For the same period, the investments from Indian States were as follows: 
in Rs, three per cent defence loans Rs. <1,57,09.000; interest free bonds, Rs, 
86,97,000; defence saving certificates, Rs, 34,65,090; defence savings bank 
Rs. 1,00,000. 

"In regard to these figures, certain enquiries were made by me from the 
Political .Department and I understand Mint those do not take into calculation 
contributions, and investments made through the agency of banks, or by banks 
themselves, whtah are situated in British India. It will be noted that some of 
these bank have considerable business also with the States : and various States and 
their subjects have made substantial contributions to defence loans, etc., through 
the agency bunks in British India. Separate accounts of these contributions have 
not been kept, otherwise tbo war contributions of the States would 
be greatly augmented. Figures o! the sale of defence savings cerlficatcs at the 
British Indian post offices in Indian States, are included In the total published 
for the nearest British Indian Post Office in the Postal Circle. Ab sueh, the 
contributions under this head shown as exelSisvely from the States appear 
comparatively low. The recurring contributions are not included in the-total of 
non-recurring contributions from the States. If all these items are duly taken 
into account, the war contributions and Investments should work up to about 
double of the figure noted above. 

Moreover, it will be appreciated that these cash contributions are in addition 
to the substantial assistance given by the States In war equipment. A largo 
. quantity of war material bas been turned out by factories in Indian States. In 
many esses the productive capacity of these factories bas been immensely 
increased, factories intended to meet ordinary civilian needs have been diverted 
to • the production of war materials, wherever possible, and many new factories 
have been set up to meet tbe special requirements of war. Goal, various metals. 
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agricultural products, Umber, mica, shellac and other prod nets nre being sent oat 
by the Indian States in very large quantities to meet the ceils of war. 

“In addition, the forces sent_ out by the States hnve acquitted themselves with 
remarkable credit in the fighting line. We nre proud of our units who have 
rendered meritorious services at Keren, at Arnba Alagi, in Abyssinia, In Egypt 
and in Syria, Iran and elsewhere. Several of their officers and men have distinguished 
themselves by acta of bravery and courage. Many have laid their lives or bare 
been wounded or taken prisoners, while a large number of trained unite have 
left for active service. Almost In every State concerned there are signs of great 
recruiting activity and new units are being raised or trained in modern war wort 
Besides, the military budgets of the Suits have Increased out of all proportions 
and in several eases they have multiplied to two to three hundred per cent. These 
fresh burdens are, however, being proudly und cheerfully met. I need not refer 
to the Rulers who have volunteered tor active service or have visited the various 
war theatres, and many other* who are anxious to follow suit. I elm I! not. however, 
omit to mention the sad and untimely demise of the heir-apparent of Sikkim fo 
the coarse of hit duties si an officer of the Indian Air Force, The Indian 
Princes are ready to face and fight the difficulties ahead with all their resources for 
their King-Emperor, for the defence of their Motherland and for the world cauaw 
at stake." 


Protection of Prince»’ Rights 

Jam S&heb's London Address ■ 

Addressing the East India Association, London on the 2nd December, 1942 on 
the future of India and the Princes, the Sfaharaja Jam Saheb of Kateanagar said 
be did not propose to plunge Into the deep waters of political controversy or 
speculate immediately about tho future. Rather was it hie purpose by reviewing 
the past, to emphasise the consistent attitude of the Princely Order towards 
constitutional change. 

“Orderly political and constitutional progress ab I see it”, the Jain Saheb pro¬ 
ceeded, “is ultimately the striking of a balance between the surrender and the 
maintenance of the existing individual rights by each of the component elements in 
the political structure. Esch must recognise the rights of the other elements and is 
under obligation to reaped them. At the same time there is the inalienable right 
to hold what we have and demand that other elements should recognise our rights." 

“Translated Into terms of the Iudian sense", the Jam Saheb observed, “the pro¬ 
blem can be stated thus. Assuming that an advance must be based on history, 
and is not to be a complete break from It, assuming also that tin Princes still 
have a contribution to give to India and are worth retaining as as Order—I 
naturally support that assumption with tho whole of my being -what do we as 
an Order retain and what do we surrender f What do we demand as the basic 
terms of our continued existence, and what are we prepared to give iu order to 
achieve the object which all sane, patriotic, honest Indians desire—a united India 
with each of its elements contributing its full and individual share t* 

“Basically our demands have always been the earns. First, the maintenance 
of the treaty rights under the aegis of the Crown, and secondly, effective and 
sufficient safeguards. I shell deal with these in turn and in dealing with them 
I propose to refer yon as far us possible to authoritative records and statements, 
so that you can judge for yourselves that the Princes have spoken consistently and 
with one 70106.'' 

SiCBEDKESa OF TREATIES 

“There is no need for ms to tall you what treaties, ssnads and engagements 
mean to the Princes. They are the sin* qua non of our existence^ We regard the 
rights, privileges and dignities arising out of them as matters of vital concern. 
We have stated clearly and unequivocal ly that, while as an Order we endorse 
the demands for tha constitutional advance of India, any Bcheme to which tits 
States are expected to be party ‘must effectively protect their rights arising 
from treatiea, sands and engagements or otherwise and ensure the future existence, 
sovereignty and integrity of the States thereunder guaranteed’,” 

In recalling that the States had been solemnly assured by the highest authorities 
that their treaties and engagements would be scrupulously respected, His Highness 
quoted from .the Proclamation of Queen Victoria in 1858, of King George the 
Fifth in 1921 and also from the Montsgu-Ohelmsford .Report and drew attention 
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to the recent epeooh by Bard Halifax in which he slated that "the independence 
ol the Princes is enshrined in solemn treatios with tho King Emperor and as such 
are only alterable by negotiations. To aarap these or any other treaties unilaterally, 
would be to scrap one of tho principles for which wa wont to war with Germany.’ 

“Suffice it then to say," the Maharaja observed," that in the demand for the 
maintenance ol treaty rights wo have the highest authority for our assumption 
that this demand should be mat." After explaining in some detail the political, 
financial, defence and personal safeguards demanded by tho Indian fits tea, 
His Highness admittod tost their range was obviously a matter for considerable 
argument just as, he pointed ont, tho range of safeguards for British in to rente 
la India were a matter of very considerable argument at the time of the 1935 Act, 
Babio Demands of Furness 

Tho basic demands which tho Princes made before tho Act of 1935 were met 
In theory under the Aot. Ho would not go too deeply Into the technicalities of 
the Aot and the points on which criticism might be lodged from the States’ 
point of view. Bat he wished to point out that theory and practice were very far 
apart and that experience of the inevitable course of events in regard to the 
Congress agitation in the States in 1939 had led the Princes to reject Federation 
shortly before the outbreak of tho war. The history of that agitation quite dearly 
prov»l that where tho authority of the Govornor-Gcneral and the Grown Repre¬ 
sentative was vested in one and the same person, the maintenance of theoretical 
safeguards must inevitably give way in the iaco of practical issues of ail-India 
politics when it was a question of retaining ministries in order to see the Act 
continue to work, fis would Bay that the States themselves were not satisfied with 
their position financially under tho 1935 Act. 

Speaking of the war, tho Jam Baheb of Nswanagar reminded his audience that 
at its outbreak, the Princes offered the services of thomsolvoB and their resources 
unconditionally to the King-Emperor, 'lire loyalty with which they had offered 
their services to tho King-Emperor in the Great War of 1914-1018 was repeated— 
perhaps even io a greater degree. At the end of September 1942 non-recurring 
contributions from tho States amounted approximately to Rs. 326,67.000 and 
recurring donations promised stood at about Rs. 87,30,000. "I need not refer you to 
the squadron! of aircraft bearing the name of many Indian States some of which 
1 have had privilege of visiting since my arrival in this country," 

Other gifts in kind have been numerous and always usoful. Not less remark¬ 
able was the development of ths States’ forces and tholr employment overseas and 
also in British India where they had relieved other units for active service by teking 
over duties on the North-west Frontier, by providing guards for internment camps 
and performing other duties. The Princes had never wavered from their resolution 
to place themselves and tholr resources unreservedly at tbe service of the King 
Emperor. 

The OniPP’B Mission l 

Speaking of Sir Sirs ford Crippf mission. His Highness said the Princes like 
everyone else in India realised that this was a momentons occasion on which the 
best was demanded of every patriotic Indian, The attitude of the States was made 
completely clear in the resolution passed at tbe session of the Chamber of Princes 
in March 1942 as follows: (a) That this Oharaber welcomes tho announcement 
made In the House of Commons on March 11 1042 by tbe Prime Minister of the 
forthcoming visit to India of tho Lord Privy Beal and tho Leader of the Commons 
and expresses the hope that it may help to unite India to Intensify further 
her war offort and strengthen the measures for the defence of her motherland, 
(b) That this chamber has repeatedly made *H cleat that any scheme to be 
acceptable to the States must effectively protect tbelr rights arising from treaties, 
engagement* and sanads or otherwise and onsuro the future existence, sovereignly 
and autonomy of tho States thereunder guaranteed and leave them complete 
freedom duly to discharge tholr obligations to the Crown and to their subjects: 
It therefore notes with particular satisfaction tbe reference in tho announcement 
of the Prime Minister to the fulfilment of treaty obligations to Indian States. 

(c) That this Chamber authorises Us representatives to carry on discussions 
and negotiations for tha constitutional advance of India with due regard to the 
•uocessful prosecution of the war, and the interests of ths States and subject 
to tha final confirmation by the Chamber atsd withont prejudice to the right 
of individual states to be consulted in respect of any proposal* affecting their 
treaty or other inherent rights." 
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“I eh ill be quite frank end lay that the whole visit we* disappointing from 
the point tif view of the Princes”, hi continued. "A fundamentally important point 
la the manner in which the Draft Declaration by H. M. Government deal* with 
the Crown’a treaty obligations to the State#. The only reference to them ia as 
follows : ‘Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the constitution 
it will be neoeaaary to negotiate revision of its treaty arrangements so far u 
these may be required in the new situation’. I need not explain to yoa how 
disturbing this statement waa to the Princes who have only too recent memory 
of the progress of events in 18%. Apart from anything else, we. Princes, fed 
that oar spontaneous and unconditional war effort deserves better than omission 
from toe Draft Declaration of express guarantee of the Crown's objigation to ns 
assured in toe declaration of August 1940. Moreover this omission has given a 
handle to our opponents, such as Pandit Nehru and others, to declare publicly 
that these treaties mast be scrapped and in fact Pandit Nehru has recently gone 
to the extent of declaring that those who talk of treaties with Indian States are 
'lunatics, knaves or fools'. 

‘Hie declaration makes special mention quite rightly of toe protection of racial 
and religions minorities. Surely the States are entitled to claim even mors than-’ 
the minorities that solemn undertakings with them most be respected. The 
reference to these solemn engagements which I have quoted has merely crested the 
Impression In onr minds that it is proposed to have compulsory revision of treaty 
requirements whether or not the States concerned consent to such revision. In a 
later elucidation I admit we were told that this provision was intended to apply to 
economic matters of common concern to British India and the States, bat tins has 
not been clearly stated in the Declaration itself. 

OarriciSM of States 

Tbs Lord Privy Seal is known also to have voiced the commonly made 
criticism that representative institutions have not been adequately developed in the 
majority of Indian States, I am conscious that there is widespread criticism of 
toe Princes, not only in India, but outside, on the grounds that we are reactionary, 
that representative institutions do not exist in adequate numbers or with any 
vitality to the States, that, in abort, unless we pnt onr own house in order we 
cannot legitimately press demands for onr continuous existence alongside the more 
progressive and vital constitutional forms in British India, As I said in my, 
address at toe recent celebration to commemorate toe 400th anniversary of toe birth 
of Akbar the Great, I shall be the first to admit that there have been and perhaps 
still are States in which rulers have not exercised toeir powers with proper appre¬ 
ciation of the rights of their subjects, and that in consequence the administration 
has not been as effective and possibly as just as it should be.' 

'’But, taken by and large, and I believe that this is toe real test, the subjects 
of Stales are probably more happy than their countrymen in other parts of India. 
The rulers have, on the whole, maintained a good record of jnstice, impartiality,’ 
interest in the welfare of toeir subjects and I believe that in toe Princes Order 
to-day there is still a firm intention to improve on the past. In order to show 
that wo. Princes, are not concerned with mere words, I have, as Chancellor, 
appointed a committee to examine the full implications of the Cripps proposals and 
to report on the pointB of internal administration and constitutional practice in 
which the Princes Order as a whole may be said to fall behind practice in 
British India." His Highness concluded : “Onr basic demands are dear but we have 
shown that we are prepared to move with the times. What of the future ? The war is 
changing things very lest and it is impossible to prophesy what the next develop¬ 
ment on toe Indian political stage will be, what new realignment of political 
parties or personalities there may be, (and yon will appreciate that in India this 
ia a vBry vital factor in any discussions regarding constitutional advance), or what 
the general picture will look like when the constitution-making body finally gets 
to work. There are so many factors, both inside and outside India, to ba 
reckoned with, but of ona thing you can be sure—that toe Provinces will continue 
to maintain toe same consistent, loyal and dignified attitude as in the past, consci- 
ous of toe right of all British India to progress but equally well determined to 
maintain onr own rights. Wo have at heart that same ideal as other patriotic 
Indians of an united India bnt we equally well hold that we, aa Princes, have an 
historical and individual contribution to make to it jnst as much as the other great 
elements in the political picture, We demand consideration. Wo are prepared to 
give it,” - - — ~ 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session—Calcutta—17th. December 1942 

Ur. Haddow’s Presidential Address 

“It is the wish of the British Community in India to continue to be of ser¬ 
vice to the country and to assist in Its progress both in regard to Agriculture and 
Industry,” observed Mr. R. R, Haddow, presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce held at the Boyal Exchange, Calcutta on the 
17th. Dec amber, 1942. 

Thirty one delegates representing various chambers of commerce, which included 
the Burma Chamber of Commerce, were present. 

; Among those present were Mr. Santosk Kumar Basu and Mr. P. K. Banerjee, 
Ministers, the Maharaiadhiraj of Burdwan, Mr. f?. L, Mehta , President of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, and Mr. J. B, Blair, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

“All they ask is," Mr. Haddow added, “that they receive the same treatment in 
India as Indians receive in Britain. I would remind our Indian frieuds that 
these demands are no greater than their own in respect of Oeylofi, East sad South 
Africa and Burma when it was a flourishing unit ot the British Empire as it will 
certainly again be,” These observations were made by the speaker while criticising 
the cry raised by certain sections of the Indian community that ‘'we must leave 
India and that Indians do not wish us to remain in this country.” 

Referring to the extension of the Viceroy’s term of office, Mr, Haddow 
remarked that they bad been fortunate in having Lord Linlithgow for so many 
years at the helm, steering a steady coarse and avoiding all political currents that 
might have caused a weaker navigator to deviate. He expressed their appreciation 
of the excellent example he had given the country as a whole by sacrificing his 
personal convenience to the major issue of winning the war. 

Referring to the recent political disturbances in the country, Mr. Haddow 
sold that it was a matter of great satisfaction to him to read and listen to the 
view of the various political parties in the Central Legislature during the recent 
debates on this uprising. All deplored the action of the Congress in playing on 
the feelings of their illiterate supporters to oppose the United Nations. It may be 
alleged that the major portion of the damage was caused by goondas, but they 
were definitely organised by the Congress Party supported by funds provided by 
certain Indian business magnates. 

Defence of Bamaa Role 

"Like most other Britons in this country, I would like to be able to carry on 
Our trade and commerce in the confident expectation that we would be given a 
fair deal and allowed to conduct our business without any fear of discrimination 
or expropriation, and thereby ho freed from the necessity to enter the political 
arena ; but such, however, * is not possible, particularly when we arc told, in no 
unraiatakablfl terms by certain sections of the Indian community, that we must 
leave India and that Indians do not wish us to remain in this country. I wonder 
often whether these people ever consider what the British community has done for 
Indio, For centuries before the British took over the reins of the Government of 
India, the country's political history had been a long succession of conquests as 
wave after wave of new invaders swept over it.• Home of these invaders and in 
tact others who were as late newcomers to*‘ India as the British ere to-day 
amongst the foremost in the fight for India’s Independence. The British are 
unique in two respects ; in the mildness and humanity of their rule end in their 
not becoming absorbed by the climatic and geographical peculiarities of India. 
I know the term "mildness” may call forth criticism from certain quarters, but 
if these some critics were to compare the treatment accorded to the leaders of the 
Congress Forty who hove done their utmost to stir up rebellion and to hamper 
the successful prosecution of the war effort by Britain aud her Allies, with the 
fate which would have overtaken these men for similar disloyalty in Germany, 
Japan or even Russia, they would realise bow fortunate they have been in the 
mildness of their treatment in India. 

“Another poinvthot is liable to be overlooked is that there is not the slightest 
evidence that the British people ever planned the systematic conquest qi India 
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far toy part of U. There if, in fact, overwhelming evidence that they were reluctant 
to extend their Indian commitments and leepoasibilitiea. Tha British aaramed 
mponsibilit; for the governing of India purely because they wished to trade and", 
to secure the condition# of respect for speed treaty and law and absence from 
violence, without which trade wae impossible,” 

Begirding the war, Mr. Bsddow said that instead of British and her allies 
having to fight uphill battles against enemies admittedly belter trained and more 
appropriately equipped, tee disparity had completely disappeared. “We have not 
only made up tea leeway,” he remarked, “but it would appear, by industry and 
determination, have achieved superiority which, it is hoped, will result in an early 
victory and consequent termination of the present bloodshed.” 

Control op Food Prices 

Mr. Hsddow referred to one or two of their principal problems—most of them 
arising out of the war—which confronted Commerce and Industry in this country 
just now. According to him, perhaps the most Important, certainly the most 
biffing of these problems, had been that of maintaining adequate supplies of 
staple food-stuffa particularly to the industrial areas, and the closely related question 
of price control. "My own view is,” he pointed out, "that however admirable the 

^ 1 polios of the Government in these matters, its administration has suffered 
past from two mein difficulties—firstly Jack of central co-ordination or over- 
provlncialiaation and secondly Inadequate enforcement of price control.” He 
welcomed the setting up ox a separate Central Government Department to deal 
with food production and price control as a step long regarded as necessary, but 
pleaded for a realistic approach to the dual problem of distribution on the one 
hand and prioe control on the other ; for closer collaboration between the provincial 
administrations : and, where possible, for the simplification of tee licensing and 
permit systems which had become so integral a part of tee control hitherto exer¬ 
cised. He appealed to all concerned with tee production, distribution and 
merchandising of essential foodstuffs to co-operate loyally In maintaining supplies 
at reasonable price levels. 

Mr. Haddow reoorded satisfaction with the satisfactory and prompt way in 
whloh the Commerce Department of the Government of India had been able, 
during the put year to meet their numerous requests for necessary amendments 
In the war risks, factories and goods insurance schemes. 

H. B> The Viceroy's Address 

The following !■ the text of the Viceroy’s speecht 
Mr. President and Gentlemen. As yon have reminded me, thia is the seventh 
Occasion on which I ha?B had tee honour of addressing tee annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India. It is an occasion to which through-, 
out my Yieeroysity I have always looked -forward as an opportunity which I 
deeply value of talking to you, gentlemen, on tee great problems of the day. 
mils ia the last time teat honour will fall to me, for though as yonr President 
hsB so kindly said tee Kiug has been pleased to ask me to retain my present 
office for a further period, by the time teat, the Associated Chambers next hold 
teelr annual meeting I shall no longer be in India. I welcome all tee more yonr 
kindness to-day in inviting me to be present and thus giving me the opportunity 
to take fare-well of tee Associated Chambers, and to thank teem for all the invalu¬ 
able help end co-operation teat they and those for whom they stand in this coun¬ 
try have given me through seven long and anxious years. 

Before 1 proceed to tee business of my speech, I would like to associate 
myself most warmly with what you laid about His Excellency tee Governor, Sir 
John Utrbtrt, whom we ere so glad to see here to-day, and abont Lady Mary. 
He has bad an anxious and difficult time as the Governor of thia great presidency 
at a time when Bengal, and eastern India as a whole, have been in tee front linn. 
We owe him a great debt for hie energy, his interest, and his constant anxiety to 
Bee that everything possible is done to safeguard bis charge, and to protect a vital 
bastion of India’s defence. And we all of us know how constant and how in vain- 
able has been the help lent him by Lady Mary Herbert in all good oiim 
in Bengal. 

Excess Profits Tax 

In; your epeecb, Sir, you have touched on a number of mattere of great 
interest and importance. You took occasion, if I may deal with that matter in 
the first place, to sound ft note of warning again at tee withdrawal oi ail incentive 
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from private enterprise and in this connection yon cited the policy o£ hie Majesty's 
Government in regard to a rebate oi excess profits tax. As yon are aware, the 
policy oi the Government of India in regard to the rates of excess profits tax in 
this country has been markedly more generous than in some parte of the Empire 
or in the United Kingdom. For its effect is to leave to an enterprise in this 
country, subject of course to income-tax and super-tax one-third of the excess profits, 
in addition to tbe whole of the profits of the most favourable standard period or 
in the case of new concerns, a generous percentage on the invested capital. I 
venture to think that in the conditions created by a total war tbe incentive thus 
left to private enterprise is very real. I would claim indeed that it is as great 
as could reasonably be expected. And yon are aware, gentlemen too, that arrange¬ 
ments exist under which a rebate of excess profits tax to be paid after tbe war can 
be obtained by depositing twice the amount of the rebate with Government at two 
per cent interest for the period of the war and one year after it. 

Action on these lines would seem to be a wise precaution on rite part of 
industry and as profitable as wise. X trust Biaeercly therefore that industrialists 
will utilise the concession which bos been offered. For by doing so, not only will 
they benefit themselves, they will help to nebieve the immobilisation for the period 
of the war of as much as possible of tho excess profits earned during the war, and 
bo to reduce tbe pressure of enhanced purchasing power of tho general price level: 
and they will in that way moke a material contribution to tho country's interest, 

INFLATION AND SAVINGS 

And in that connection, let me refer to tbe risk of an inflationary rise of 
prices. That is an Issue of vital importance, and one which is continually present 
to my advisers. It is one in which responsibility lies ns heavily on the public as 
it does on tbe Government. Few wilt deny that production must continue at 
maximum intensity, and must expand wherever possible in the interests of the war 
effort. Bat that inevitably means tbe existence in the country of a great and con¬ 
tinually growing volume of purchasing power sines payment for everything that ia 
produced must be made in rupoes in Indio, whether the expenditure is incurred on 
Indian account, or on account of His Majesty's Government, or for tbe purpose of 
reciprocal aid to the forces of the United States of Amerioa stationed here. The 
actual allocation of coat has no relevance in this connection and the problem will 
clearly be with us an a continually growing Beale for at least as long as the 
war lasts. 

Negligible Amount Op Saving 

“I would like if I may to emphasise again that for a solution of this difficult 
and important problem tbe Government must be able to rely on the utmost 
assistance, co-operation and support from the non-official world. I look to the lead¬ 
ers of commerce and industry, who have given us such invaluable help iu the poet, 
to assist in securing an adequate response to the Government of India’s defence 
loans. But above nil I am convinced of the necessity for small savings playing 
their part. During the three and a quarter years since the war smiled the small 
ssvera’ contribution to tho return, as savings of a portion of the vast volume of 
purchasing capacity which tbe war and supply activities of the country are plac¬ 
ing in the hands of the people has—and 1 say it with regret—been of negligible 
importance. That is far from a healthy slate of affairs. I am sure that personal 
interest, and active propaganda, con do much to better it. I would appeal to all 
employers of labour to organise, encourage and assist their employees to Base, 
and to conserve their savings through the various avenues which the Government 
of India have provided for the purpose, 1 know- that it is only by persistent 
and unremitting effort on tbe part of all employers of labour that can effectively 
be done. But if that effort is made and maintained, there will be results of 
immense benefit to all sections in this country and not least to the poorer 
classes whom the rise in prices most seriously affects. 

"I am sure, gentlemen, that where your great authority and influence are 
concerned I min with confidence look for the fullest help and co-operation in this 
matter. • 

High Food Pbiobb 

*T listened with close attention, Sir, to your remarks on the all-important 
question of food supplies. This is a question constantly present to me, and never 
more so than during recent months. Tho creation of the.new Department of Food, 
to which yon have referred in such friendly terms, will, I trust, before very long effect 
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lame improvement in the situation. Close aindy of the canoe of the present appa¬ 
rent shortage* and the high prices which are evident in man; centres suggests that 
though India has, of course, been deprived of its eecnetoraed rice imports from 
Burma, tho difficulties of the present situation are dne lese to any real deficiency, 
of eopplies than to the mental reaction* of great sections of the community to the 
abnormal times in which we are living, I realise fully that the greatly increased 
calls made on the transport system of this country for defence purposes, reduce 
its ability to do ail that it did in pre-war days for tho movement of 'civil supplies. 
But since August lest, the railways have allowed priority hi the transport of 
food-grains, and I am assured that in this respect there is now considerably jess 
delay and dislocation than were reported to be prevailing five or six months ago. 
Nevertheless during recent months the supply situation bos grown more soute 
and prices have risen with increased rapidity. 

It is sometimes suggested that our present troubles ore due to the policy of 

S rice and movement control adopted by tho Government of India and by various 
'rovinaial and States Governments, and that if trade were left free from restric¬ 
tion the interaction of supply and demand would result in commodities finding 
their way whore they were most needed, and in a price level determined by normal 
forces. That is a plausible contention, and it merits careful scrutiny. But I am 
myself, after anxious thought, convinced that it is unsound. The control of 
•applies and prices has been found necessary by practically every administration 
in tho world to-day. No one is more disinclined to embark upon the perilous and 
difficult task of control than a Government. .For Governments know al! 
too well the troubles and anxieties that control brings with it and, 

in experience, ,they have recourse to this policy which, and only 

when, Ole operation of uncontrolled economic forces has produced a situation 
which can no longer be permitted to continue unchecked. And to remove controls 
is not to my mind the solution of the present difficulties. On the contrary the 
proper course may probably lie in the direction of an extension of control to a 
wider range of articles, and of a more direct participation by Government them¬ 
selves in the actual procurement and distribution of supplies. 

I will not take up your time, gentlemen, with any detailed narrative of the 
steps my Government have taken- and are taking. 

Difficulties Ok Control 

The Wheat Control Order, the Regional Price and Supply Boards, the Food- 
graina Control Order, the Grow More Food Campaign are oil evidence of the 
anxiety of my Government to deal with this most important problem. In 
the matter of price control, as thorny a question os any, much has been done. 
More still may have to be attempted. The difficulties of enforcing maximum prices 
by penal provision an only too familiar to yon. And the existence of black markets 
la weji known. But while we may not have had full success in enforcing maximum 
prices, I am certain that the prescription of such prices bad a very real and 
immediate value, to the extent that it him served to retard the rate of price 
increase over the whole range of the commodity controlled. And let me say in that 
connection that I fully agree with what you. Sir, have said about the simplification of 
the licensing and permit system ; and that it will be tho aim of the new Depart¬ 
ment to simplify control operations as much as possible, in the interests alike of 
administration and of the genera) public. 

But whatever policy is adopted, or whatever measures are put Into force, no 
lasting success can be hoped for without the wholehearted co-operation of the whole 
body of the community. If the workers in Our transport and communication sys¬ 
tems, our war industries, and onr essential services cannot be provided with the 
wherewithal to live at a price within their means, the war effort will be crippled 
and the country itself exposed to grave dangers. 

It is more essential dow than ever that every citizen should sink Ms Individual 
interests In the common cause, and realise that, ft he concentrates on serving him¬ 
self alone, he ia endangering not only the stability of the whole community but his 
personal security as well. I would therefore associate myself sir, most whole¬ 
heartedly with vour plea for the co-operation of ail the interests involved in solving 
our present difficulties, which are due not ao much to shortage of resources as to 
disturbances of the normal routine. If we secure that co-operation, the difficulties 
which are now being experienced throughout India will shrink to less menacing 
proportions. No effort, let me assure you, will be spared to meet a situation the 
gravity and importance of which my Government so folly realise.. 
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Requisitioning op Promrtt 

1 Yon referred, sir, to the difficult questions that arise In connection with | the raqnle- 
[tionins of business and residential property. I pood not say that my sympathy if 
very peat indeed for those who, whether In their business arrangements or private 
livoe, hare had to suiter the pare and Berioua inconvenience which requisitioning 
involves I note with full attention and appreciation the views that you have 
expressed on this matter, and I will see that they are brought to the notice Of my 
Government who already have the whole matter under active consideration. 

When l had the honour of addressing the Associated Chambers on previous 
occasions since the outbreak of the war, I dealt with the work of this Supply Depart¬ 
ment. I trust sincerely that you, gentlemen, who are so closely concerned and so 
familiar with the operations of that Department ore satisfied that we are doing our 
best. I think you will agree with me that we hnve achieved immense things in the 
field of stipplv. Errors and misunderstandings there roust always bo It is impossi¬ 
ble to avoid tnem. But. broadly spooking, we can feel that in the field of supply, 
India has made a contribution of outetonding importance and value and nothing will 
be left undone to ensure that during tho remainder of the war the upward curve 
of improvement and of development shall be maintained. 

Indian Sopplibs 

I«do not propose to-day to trouble yon with any lengthy details of progress 
under particular heads. But one or two facts and figures I might quote. For the 
first six months of the war the value of contracts placed was approximately 29 
erorcs. For the six months from April to October 1942, It was 137 mores. Over 
the whole period to toe end of OctobcT 1942 it has been no less than 423 crorea. 
And those figures exclude the value of toe work dono In the ordnance factories, which 
la, in itself, very considerable. They include only the contracts actually placed 
through our purchase branch.' 

During toe last year, progress with the Roger Mission project* has been satis¬ 
factory. And I hope that the Roger Mission programme as a whole will be getting 
into production from the early months of 1943 onwards. The preparatory work 
in India has been ahend of the receipt of plant and equipment from abroad. The 
flow of munitions component* from trade workshops is maintained. The magnitude 
of India's effort in recoipt of munitions and engineering stores la now shown by 
toe tightness of key materials such aa steel, of which very considerable imparts are 
expected from tho United States. Further important schemes for toe expansion o£ 
steel production have been approved. 

On the general store* side, our measure* to double toe production of filature- 
reeled silk are wolt in band, and the production of atetichutes on a substantia! 
scale is established. The production of web equipment, which was nil before the 
war, now stands at about 200,090 sets a month and unless the demand decreases it 
will be doubled in the course of 1941. The possibility of expanding the chemicals 
induitry it under active consideration. Shin construction has beea amalgamated 
with ship repairs, and a new Director-General established at Bombay to deal with 
both activities. 

The year Indeed has In the supply field been one of steady progress. We 
welcomed during its course the visit of the American Technical Mission, which was 
a very useful stimulant and most helpful to us in every way. The far reaching 
scheme of Industrial expansion recommended by tlio Mission would. If accepted in 
foil, have involved tbs earliest supply to India by the United States of large 
quantities of materials and equipment, and o! large numbers of technical personnel. 
Assistance prom TTnitod States 

The United States Government have found* It impossible to Implement this 
programme in full in the present conditions. But they nave generously offered to 
consider any projects which are essential for the war effort, and to which toe 
Government of Indie attach particular Importance ; and we are already receiving 
very significant assistance from the United States In the form of materials, 
machinery and plant, Let me only add that during the Unhappy disturbances 
of this autumn, labour at most industrial centres remained staunch, and those 
losses of working time that had to be recorded were due rather to toe difficulties 
to which the workers ware subjected than to any desire to go alow on the part of 
the workers themselves. 

I welcome your friendly reference to toe work of my Commerce Department. 
Much of toe war work that has fallen to that Department has necessarily involved 
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interference, often serious Interference, with the normal practice* of industry and 
commerce, and it is perhsps natural that lie activities, though undertaken for the 
common benefit, should have bean the cause of dissatisfaction to individuals. I 
appreciate the more your remarks about its attitude in the more directly beneficent 
field of war risk insurance, and I in emboldened to believe that on a wider and 
more detached view, its anxiety to mitigate the inevitable unpleasantness attached 
to measures of control wilt slso receive recognition. Let me assure yon. gentlemen, 
that the Government of India are most appreciative of the invaluable assistance 
which they have received from the War Risk insurance Advisory Committee, as 
well as of the co-operation of the insurance companies, which have consented to 
work as Government agents in return for out-of-'pocket expenses only—a notable 
voluntary contribution to the war effort. 

Bunas Tease Interest nr India 

T have listened. Sir, with close attention and interest to what yon said about 
British trade and commerce in this country. Year anxiety. In your own words, la 
that British trade should be given a fair deal, and allowed to conduct its business 
without discrimination or expropriation | and yon touched in your remarks on the 
history of Britain’s contribution to India, whether in the commercial or in the 
administrative field, I was glad to hear what yon said. For theta is too great a 
tendency, and not merely where India Is concerned, for Great Britain and the 
British people, confident as they are in fact in their own record and in thfir own 
capacity, to show that confidence by self-deprecation, a self-deprecatiou which is 
unjustified, and which is vary apt to be misunders'ood. Whether in this war, or in 
the past. Great Britain ean, with all humility, claim that she has achieved great 
things, and that her contribution to human progress and happiaess, and her record, 
and that of her citizens, at home or abroad, in commerce, in administration or in 
the fighting services, is one to bo proud of. 

And there is no part of the Umpire in which we can lock back on a greater 
record of achievement than in India. Law and order, the arts of peace, greatly 
raised standards of wealth and of prosperity, the elimination, for practical purposes, 
of grave famine, of disease throughout this sub-continent, that security in which 
India has been able industrially and politically to reach her present high place 
among the nations of the world—these are great services rendered. Oar achieve¬ 
ment id, India is one that need not fear comparison with any corresponding work 
in tiie world. It is indeed to its magnitude that much of the criticism which you 
mention is due. For it is easy, indeed it is natural, living in the long settled 
peace for whioh Great Britain is responsible, under the natty that Great Britain 
has achieved that the decades of war and internecine strife through which this 
country had passed before British authority was established on its present basis 
should be forgotten. 

Commercial benefits of World System 

In the specifically commercial field to whioh yon have referred India has 
derived, and derives fo-day, great benefit, as you, sir, have reminded us, from the 
British connection. Tljo immense importance to her of her foreign trade, and of 
the British trading and business community, the significance to India of the 
position of the empire capital as the centre of a world-wide system, her ability aB 
a unit of the empire to turn that positioo to special advantage, were not and 
coaid not have been created on the basis of a policy of excluding overseas and 
foreign interests or personnel. And I cannot believe that the significance of that 
fact, so well established by general experience elsewhere, will be loat on the India 
of the future. Whatever mistakes may have been made—and who of us, and 
what country, is there that has not made mistakes—we can, with all humility 
claim Unit Great Britain and her citisens have earned for themselves an honoured 
place in India by the standards they have set and by the benefits which long years 
of peace and prosperity have brought to this country. I am confident that the 
assistance of the British Community, and the benefit of the British connection to 
the upholding of India’s business traditions and the maintenance and development 
of India’s post-war position in international trade, will be as readily afforded in 
the future as they have been in the past. 

The year now drawing to a close has been one of very great importance in 
every way for India. For all of us on whom rests the burden of conducting the 
affairs of this great country it has been one at times of deep anxiety, whether in 
terms of the interns! or the external situation. When we last met Japan had 
just entered the war. Hie early part of this year was milked by ths invasion of 
43 
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Malaya, the Japanese ad ranee Into Burma, the very active threat to the shores of 
India, Japanese naval activity in the Bay of Bengal and elsewhere, attacks on 
Vizagapatam and Ceylon, and strong pressure from Japan in NE India. We had 
reason lor anxiety, too, because of the news from other parte of the Fighting 
Front. In attack and in defence we have worked in those dark times in close 
association with the gallant forces of China, whose Qeneralistimo and his wife I 
waB go happy to welcome on behalf of India in Fehrnary ; of. tbo U. S,, whose 
reception from all quarters in India has been so sincere ; and of the warrior Kingdom 
of Nepal, to which and to whose Prime Minister we nrebound-by such close ties. 

, in India itself I cannot speak too highly of the steps taken by all concerned 
to perfect our preparations against invasion, to sustain morale, to organize to meet 
any situation that might arise. B.E. the C-in-C and the defence forces in this 
country—naval, military or sir—have spared no effort. Defence arrangement* have 
been developed on a great scale. Recruitment and training of troops has been 
pressed on with the utmost vigour. There havo boen immense strides forward in 
civil defence. The keen and constant interest shown in that vital matter by my 
own Department of Civil Defence, has been equally marked throughout India, 
whether in the Provinces or in the Indian States, Wo And ourselves today in a 
happier condition so far as civil defence is concerned than at any earlier period in 
the vrat and the necessity for civil defends, and the organization that has been 
developed in connexion with it has brought homo directly to many whom the war 
might not iu the ordinary way have closely touched the essential importance to 
India of being able to stand on her own feet, and to repel any attack that may be 
mads from outside. 

Istbrnal Situation 

In the internal field we have, to my keen and deep regret, had to deal since I 
last addressed you with an uprising, consequent on the programme of the leaders of 
tbe Congress Party, of great gravity and great severity. That uprising, which hsd 
no support from great sections of the Hindu community, from which the Muslim 
community and other important ports of the population of India dissociated them¬ 
selves, which affected only in the smallest degree the Indian States, was perhaps 
the work of a numerically small but very important Bection. But that section, 
carefully organized, and unscrupulous, 1 am sorry to say it, in the methods it 
adopted, indifferent to the creed of non-violence to which such prominence has been 
given, was able to cause immense damage, serious dislocation of communications, 
much destruction of public and private property, heavy loss to the tax-payer, the 
deaths of many innocent persons. At a time when the efforts of all of us were 
directed and necessarily directed to protecting India against Japanese aggression 
and to building up supplies and stores for our own defence and for the battle 
against tbe Axis it resulted in a serious diversion of njtlitary forces and an 
interruption, deeply to bo regretted, In the war effort. 

To the sorrow of all of us who cure for the good name of India, those 
disturbances were disfigured by very shocking cases of brutality and violence. 
And a grievous feature of them is the use to which designiqjr men endeavoured to 
turn, and indeed succeed in many cases in turning, tbe young enthusiasm, the 
intelligence and the lack o( experience of the student community. Those who 
diverted those young men, young men of such promise, with their future just 
opening before them into the dangerous paths of civil tumult and disorder, carry 
an immense responsibility to India, and to the ardent and generous youth which 
tbsy havB led astray, Ie restoring order everything possible was done to use the 
minimum degree of force, and to eg use the minimum disturbance. The success of 
that policy Is shown,by the very low figure* of casualties. The situation is well 
in hand as I speak to yott today, though even now in certain areas ft continue* to 
cat) for the utmost vigilance and care, 

I would like to pay a tribute to the admirable work done in restoring order 
by the services, military and civil alike, and in particular by the police, on whom 
there fell so heavy a harden. And I would like to say a word of warm and sincere 
thanks on behalf not only of ntvself, and of my Government, but on behalf of 
India, to those solid and sober elements throughout the country who. in times of 
great difficulty, stood by Govern moot, gave their fall co-operation, to those whose 
business tt was to maintain law and order, and at grosl risk to themselves, and 
sometimes at the cost of grave injury, formed rallying points around which the 
law-abiding and the loyal citizen could gather, and from Which ho could get 
assurance and support. 
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Since the war began yon and I have had heavy amietie*. We have realised 
how great a burden the war baa placed upon the empire and upon India. We 
have realised, too, as I ventured to say to you in 1930, (hat the iaf« of India in 
tbo international sphere turns on the success of the Allied nrms. We have been 
heartened and supported in thoeo dark days by India’s response, by her generosity 
in men, money, and materials, by the heroism of her eons, whether from British 
India or tbo Indian States. As I speak to you to-day the outlook la bright. We 
are far still from ths and of our tronbles. There lie ahead of us before final and 
decisive victory can be won, much bard fighting, inevitable reverses, possibly even 
serious disasters. All those things are what war is made of. They must be expected. 
They must be provided against so far as we can hope to make sush provision. If 
things go badly reverses must be borne with a stout heart, with a resolution, to 
amend what was been faulty, and to go ahead with confidence and courage, and 
with the eertainty that we have right behind us, and that victory is ours in the 
end. But you and I, whether in onr private lives or in public afl'iiire, are ail of 
us conscious today of the improvement that hae taken place, of the immense 
difference made by the brilliant campaigns that have been waged last year and 
this year by mtr Russian allies; by ihn successes of tbo Allied Arnm in Africa, 
Successes in which Indian troops played so distinguished and outstanding a part : 
and Ivy the great battle that even as I speak tbo forces of the U. S. and those of 
the Commonwealth of Australia are fighting in the Far East, it is too early yet 
for optimism. But we can feci that our earlier confidence in the successful out- 
pome of the struggle, however dark at Union things may have seemed, baa been 
justified, and that, while no effort ean be relaxed, we can look forward with an 
easier mind to the concluding singes of the war. 

Constitutional Field 

I listened with deep satisfaction to the remarks which you were land enough 
to make about the Governor-general’s Executive Council, and the tribute which 
you were good enough to pay to its work. Since we last met, that Council has 
undergone a material expansion. Working in the closest of contact with its 
Members and with the Council as a whole, I can, from my own knowledge and 
experience, speak of its capacity, its courage, its unity, Its devotion to the interests 
of India, I need not tell you how great is the value to the Governor-General of 
colleaguea such as those with whom it is now my good fortune to work in the 
Executive Council, 

I turn now with your permission to the position its the constitutional field. 
I came here in' 1936 with the hope that before l handed over I might see in full 
operation the Act of 1935, an Act often criticited, but the result of years of patient 
work by the best minds of India and Britain, That Act provided, es you will 
remember, for extensive autonomy in the provincial sphere and for a federation of 
India at the Centro. * 

The scheme of provincial autonomy came into being in April 1937, and it hae 
been in operation since that date. The Congress Party who at first were critical 
of the scheme decided in July 1937, to take advantage of it, and in those provinces in 
which there was a Congress majority iu the legislature OongresB Government 
remained in power till October 1939. They then decided that they could no longer 
carry the responsibilities which fell upon them, and withdrew from office. In the 
absence of a majority government, those provinces have since that date been 
governed under the special provisions of the ■ Act In the remaining Provinces 
autonomous governments have throughout (save for a brief period in Assam and 
in Orissa) been in control of the affairs of their provinces, and are in control today. 

In the provincial field let me say nt once that I am perfectly satisfied, after 
the experience of the 6 years since 1937, with the essential soundness of the scUrina 
of provincial autonomy. It has worked with success, in sll the Provinces. Ac I 
speak, it is working smoothly in Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, Sind and' Orissa. It 
would work equally well in the remaining Provinces, as in fact it did, were those 
for whom the scheme is designed but ready to work it That we have had to resort 
to the emergency provisions of the Act is due to no flaw in the scheme. It is the 
result of a political decision by the majority party not to carry their reapon- 
ubilitif*. 

In the Centre the position U different The Act of 1935 provided 
for a Federation of Iudia—a federal scheme designed to 
bring together the Provinces of 'British India and the Indian States, 
with • Central Legislature based on a substantial franchise with solid foundation 
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in the country representative of the Indian States and British India alike. The 
scheme of the Act would have transferred power to Ministers at the Centre drawing 
their support from the legislature. It would have brought together British India 
and the Indian States, It would have produced in _ the Centre a scheme of 
government representative of all parties, communities and interests. 

When the war broke out, rite preparations for bringing the federation into 
being though far advanced were not yet complete, and, in the immense strain that 
fell upon us in the opening days of the war, there was nothing for it but to 
concentrate on the winning of the war nnd to suspend those preparations. The 
Government of India continues therefore to he based on the same principles as 
before the Act of 1U35—the Governor-General and bis Executive Council respon¬ 
sible to the Secretary of State and to Parliament, 

While as I have said, work on federation has been suspended, I have never 
concealed from you my own sincere and firm belief in tbe value of the federal 
scheme, representing os it did the maximum of agreement between the great 
communities, the political parties, British India and the States, that couia be 
obtained at the time when the Act was framed. The federal scheme has ita 
imperfections. It can be attacked as it was attacked, on various grounds, and 
with plausibility. But whatever its imperfections, it would have mnde an immense 
contribution to Indian political advance. It would hare solved tbe great bulk of 
the problems in the constitutional field that we have heard so much of over these 
last few years. It would have welded together with the consent of all concerned 
in a common partnership, and for comon objects, British India and the Indian 
States. And it would have provided (and that is what I regard ss so very important) 
a government representative, authoritative, covering the whole, or almost the whole 
of India composed of persons of the highest etandiug in this country able to speak 
with authority, and with general support, on behalf of this sub-continent. 

The Executive Council 

Since I felt at the time that with the postponement of the federal scheme it 
was of great importance to broaden the basis, and to introduce certain changes in 
the character, of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, I was anxious to get 
the support of the great political parlies and to produce at the Centre as represen¬ 
tative a government as could be found. I will not weary you with the detail* 
of the discussions, the negotiations, the public statements, that have been mode 
over the last 3 years. You ore familiar with their general outline. Suffice it to 
say this. 

On the one hand during that time my Council has been changed from a body 
with a European and an official majority snd with total strength of ? in addition 
to the Governor-General into a body 16, of whom 2 only are omeals, and 3 only in 
addition to the C-in-C and myself, Europeans. The remaining portfolios are held 
by men of the highest character and distinction in the Indian political field, men 
with long records of service to India behind them J many of the men who have 
held office in provincial Governments in the past. 

In a different field I have been at pains to try to associate popular opinion in 
the provinces with the work which the Centre has been doing, and in particular 
with the work which it has been doing in connexion with the war. The establish¬ 
ment of a National Defence Council, some members of which I cm clad to see 
‘here today, has resulted in periodic meetings of a very highly qualified body, 
representative of all the provinces of British India as well os of the Indian States, 
a body that has been taken into the fullest confidence nnd from which (here are 
no secrets, a body well able to supplement the changed characters of my Executive 
' Council by firsthand knowledge of provincial feeling and provincial views. 

Taking the various stages which I have juBt mentioned together we can thus 
claim despite the decision as to the federal scheme, to have made a very material 
mad a very red advance during the last 8 years in the association of non-official 
Indians with government in this country. 

That is something. But it is not all one could have wished for. As you know 
so well, my efforts have been directed during all this period to getting the parties 
together, the bringing about with any help that I could give that measure of 
agreement which » so essentia] if we are to have a workable scheme. One difficulty 
after another has becD brought forward. Gne attempt niter another has been made * 
by S-. M.’s Government, the Secretary of State and myself to deal with such 
difficulties. My own anxiety to see an end of thou difficulties, to tea India united 
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in agreement, bu throoghhoui been as deep and aa sincere as it is today. And 
that i* true equally of the Secretary of State and of iJ. M.’s Government. 

I am tbo more disappointed in those circumstances that none Of the efforts so 
sincerely made should have achieved tbo object at which we aimed and at which 
ws aim today. Indeed it sometimes seem that our very endeavours to dissipate 
misconception* and misunderstandings have tended to widen the gulf between those 
whom we desire to unite rather than to narrow it. The attitude of H. M’s 
Government, their anxiety to see India self-governing under a scheme devised in 
full freedom by the principal elements in India’s national life, their readiness to 
leave this matter to a body composed of Indiana themselves have been declared in 
the most cmphutic and in the most solemn manner. The mission of Sir Stafford 
Crippa to this county in the spring of this year was but the latest evidence of Use 
sincerity of H. M's Government In this matter. And as yon will all of you 
remember when the proposal carried by Sir Stafford were made public, the verdict 
of world opinion wns that those were reasonnblo proposals, and proposals the 
genuineness and the profound importonce of which could not be questioned. 

But those proposals, too, failed to secure agreement The reasons for which 
they proved unacceptable to the various parties were, aa baa been the case through-' 
Out the melancholy history of this question, mutually destructive. And to day I see 
with deep regret little to encourage me to hope that the conflicting claims (and 
I do not question for a moment the sincerity with which those claims nrc advanced 
and pressed) of the great parties and communities in this county are likely in any 
degree to be abated. Yet for all that, I would like to feel that the problem is not 
beyond tile genius of Indian leadership, and that it may yat be possible for the 
various parlies to come together and co-operate in forming the executive government 
of this country. 

Unity op India 

I have spoken often to you in my earlier addresses of the Importance of unity 
In thiB country. Geographically Indio, for practical purposes, is one. I would judge 
it to be as important as it ever was in the past, nay mors important, that we should 
seek to conserve that unity in so far os it may bs built np consistently with full 
justice for the rights and the legitimate claims of the minorities, whether those 
minorities be greet or small. That that would be a desirable aim no one can doubt 
who testa that proposition in terms of foreign policy, of tariff policy, of defence 
policy, of industrial development. Can India speak with the authority that she ia 
entitled to claim ? Can she play her part effectively at international discussions, at 
discussions with the other parts of the Empire, if she la to speak with 2 voices f 
Indian unity, subject as I nave said to full and sufficient provision for the mino¬ 
rities, accepted aa such by those minorities, is of great and real importance if India 
is to carry the weight which she ought to carry in the counsels of the Empire and 
of the world. 

But there are hard practical issues that have got to be faced before any true 
solution can be found. Political opinion in all responsible quarters must discover a 
middle road along which all men of goodwill may march. That indeed is the difficult 
but essential task which must be performed if India ie to achieve the great position 
we all desire for her. The* policy of B.M.’s Government in respect of the future 
status of India is clear beyond any question. But the achievement of a particular 
status carries with it heavy obligations. In the modern world, whether we tike it 
or not, a readiness to accept heavy financial burdens, to iccept liability for defence 
on whatever scale one’s geographical position demands at whatever cost; ail those 
are essential. Bo many today found their hopes and their plans on the confident 
assurance that the post-war world will be a safe world, I sincerely hope that it will 
be so. But if that end is to be achieved, aud maintained, constant vigilance, constant 
effort, constant forethought, will be needed. And ail that is relevant to what 1 have 
juit said about the unity of India. A divided people cannot carry the weight that 
it ought to carry or make its wsy in the world with the same confident expectation 
of success. 

But equally, mere srtifical unity, without genuine agreement between the com¬ 
ponent parts, may well be a danger rather tban an advantage. For fissures that 
reveal themselves under pressure from outside are more dangerous tb*n fissures tbo 
existence of which ia well known and can be provided against. It is only by 
Understanding between party and party, between community and community, under¬ 
standing that begets treat and confidence, that is based on a liberal acceptance by 
the parties to it of the historic traditions, the legitimate claims, of the other to a 
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place Id the scheme or things that there comes that truly welded result which is 
able tb stand shocks from whatever corner of the compass. Is not that result 
worth working lor f If it not worth some sacrifice if some sacrifice past be its 
price. 

Britain's help it always Available and has been freely offered. In the time that 
I have been in this country otic proposition after another has been advanced by 
B.M's Government end by myself in the hope of producing a generally acceptable 
solution. I can myself claim to have brought together Mr. Jir.nchand Mr. 
Oandhi, though unhappily without result, I have worked very hard, if unsuc¬ 
cessfully, to bridge the gulf between panics, interests and communities, l^t me say 
one thing only before I pass from tins subject. We are familiar with the sugges¬ 
tion that the troubles of India are due to Britain's refusal to part with power. I 
would say exactly the contrary. Those troubles ore due to Britain's expressed 
readiness to part with power. It is because agreement cannot be reached between 
the conflicting interests in this country as to who is to take over the responsibilities 
Which Britain is only too ready to transfer to Indian bands, that the deadlock has 
arisen. It is from no reluctance on our part to transfer them, 

Tho further period for which Bis Mujuty baa been pleased to ask roe to serve 
In my present office is a short one now. In 10 months time or so I shall hand over 
to the new Viceroy. Believe me when I s«y' that if in that time I can help to 
bridge these gulfs which I have spoken of, I shall leave India a liapny man. India, 
and all of ua have had to face grave and exacting problems during this time of war 
—very great dangers, heavy responsibilities, much waste of Hie, much pouring out 
of resources that could have been turned to such advantage In the arts of peace. 
The end of the war, so eagerly hoped for by all of us, Ib not the end of our 
troubles, When the wsr ends, we shall bo faced by problems that will tax our 
public sprit, our courage, our resources of body and mind to the maximum. The 
problems of demobilisation, of reconstruction, of the resettlement of these great 
armies of the adjustment of India to post-war yvorld economic conditions, will be 
Immense.. In discharge of the commitment of H,M,’s Government it will be for 
the principal elements in India’s national life to dovise their own proposals for the 
future government of this country, and to reach on those proposals that agree¬ 
ment that is, as I have already said, so essential if any workable and permanent 
scheme is to he devised. That by itself would be a heavy task. But though it 
may be the most important task, it will be one only of tboso that will fall to India 
on the concluaios of tho war. It before I leave this country 1 could see that 
understanding tad agreement between the great Indian parlies that is a prerequisite 
of internal contentment and of progress, I would leave India well satisfied that 
while progress in these matters, whether in India or elsewhere, must be a business 
. of trial and error, and may ho slower than many of ns could wish, still that all 
, was set for the can summation of those ideals that have been so close to the heart 
of tboso of us who have worked for India’s future and for the raising of her 
Stature in the comity of nations. 

At the conclusion of his Excellency’s speech, Mr. J. Nuitall (Madras Chamber 
, of Commerce), proposed a vote of thanks to Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bengal, who was also present. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

llJ COM E-TAX SX (STATES OS COMPANIES 

The meeting then took tip consideration of business on the agenda and adopted 
a resolution inviting the attention of the General Board of Revenue to the demands 
for returns of income made by certain Of the Indian States upon companies which 
established in British India and which did not transact business in these States. It 
urges the Government of India to take such steps os were possible to induce each 
of such States to Publish, so that exporters to the States would bo in a position 
to know their liabilities, on instruction stating clearly what Incomes were liable to 
be assessed under the sections of each lax act similar to Section 42 of the 
Indian Act. 

Papee Shoetaoe 

Mr. It- W. iftllor (Brrgol Chamber of Cowmerca) moved a resolution on 
booner shortage' which rsii as follows •, 'In connection with the Defence of India 
Rules order dated the 6th Novi tuber, served on paper mills in India by the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery, India, ‘that the total quantity of paper sold, 
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agreed to be told or otherwise disposed of to persona other than the Central 
Government and Provincial Governments or to the Goveromeht of an Indian 
State, daring an; calendar month (including November 1912) shall not, except 
with my permission in writing, exceed ten per cent of the total quantity of paper 
manufactured during the preceding calendar month” this Association draws 
attention to the disproportionate reservation made * for Government purposes and 
the entirely inadequate provision for civilian consumption, in particular for the 
essential war requirements ol commerce and industry, and urges the Government 
to allow at least 30 per cent of the mills’ total production to be (applied to the 
general market.” 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Import Trad* Control 

The meeting then discussed and adopted the following resolution on "Import 
Trade Control", which was moved by Mr. J. Nuttall. The resolution stated that 
"while recognising the Imperative need for the control of imports into India a* a 
means of conserving shipping space and for other reasons, this Association is of 
opinion that the present system of control in India, and more particularly its , 
administration, calls for early investigation and overhaul, with a view to too 
removal ol the serious impedimenta to legitimate and essentia! business to which 
the system gives rise.” 

The mover suggested the following methods for improvement of the present 
system of working. (1) that Import Trade Controllers bo appointed io Bombay, 
Calcutta, Karachi, Cochin and Madras, with authority equivalent to thBt now 
exercised by tbe Chief Controller in Simla ; (2) that each Import Trade Controller 
be given a quota with which he would be allowed to sanction licences without 
reference to a central^ authority and (3) that a local representative of the Steel 
Controller should work in collaboration with 'the Import Trade Controller in order 
that licences could be isaned for goods which were at present under the Steel 
Controller's jurisdiction. 

Post-War Rbconbtbuotion 

The Association urged the ''Government of India to give early and earefnl 
consideration to post-war reconstruction problems and to formulate long term 
trade and industrial policies to be placed before tbe Poat-War Reconstruction 
Committee.” Tbe Association pointed out that special consideration should be given 
to tbe proposals made for the control of international trade in the report of the 
London Chamber of Commerce provided that any such proposals were not allowed 
to Interfere with the primary task ol the Government to prosecute the war. 

Moving the resolution. Sir Tracy Gavin Jones said that he felt that they io 
India were not taking this war seriously enough. Them was too much of the 
"business as usual'’ attitude coupled with the belief that as far as India was con¬ 
cerned things would remain very much sb they were before the war. But the 
war was something more than a series of military operations—it was ■ social, 
economic and moral revolution In western civilisation and its outcome would 
greatly affect India, especially in tbe general price level after the war, which 
was so vital to India’s exi>ort and import trade and the welfare of the agricnitnral 
masses. Sir Tracy maintained that the Lease-Lend principle would have to be 
extended indefinitely after the war and that all nations wonld have to adopt some 
inch principle to facilitate international trade and and avoid mass unemployment. 

Mr. Nuttai seconded the resolution. The annual meeting then teminated. 




Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Commons—London—10th. September 1942 

Mr. ChtmfalU'i Tirade Agatnit Congress 

Mr. Winston Churchill made a statement on the 10th. September 1942 
In the House of Common* about India. Mr. Ohnrehill 
added that the Congress Party did not represent all India. 

It might well be that the recent Congress activities had been aided by 
Japanese fifth column work* on a widely extended scale with special 

attention to strategic points. Mr. Oandhi and bis followers would be kept out 
of harm's way until troubles subsided. Loss than 600 people had been killed 
in the vast territory of India since the disturbances started. Large reinforce* 
menta had reached India and the number of soldiers now there was larger 
than at any time in the British connection. 

Mr. Churchill said i "The course of events In India has bean improving and 
is on the whole reassuring. The broad principles of the declaration made by the 
British Government which formed the basis of the mission of the Lord Privy 
Seal Sir Stafford Cripps to India, must be taken as representing the settled 
polioy of the British Crown and Parliament, These principles stand in their full 
scope and integrity. No one can add to them and no one can take anything away. 

The good offices of Sir Stafford Cripps were rejected by the Indian Congress 
Party. This however does not end the niAtter, The Indian Oongrees Party 
does not represent all India (cheers). It does not represent the majority of the 
people of Indio (cheors). It does not even represent the Hindu mosses (cheers). 
It is a political organisation built around a parts machine and sustained by certain 
manufacturing and financial interests (cheers and laughter), 

“Outside that Party and fundamentally opposed to it ore 90 million Muslims 
in British India (here a member interjected “nonsense'’ and there were'cries of 
“order”) who have their rights of self-expression, 60 million depressed dosses or 
untouchables as they are called because they are supposed to defile their Hindu 
co-raligionist# by their presence or by their shadow, and 95 million subjects of the 
Princes of India with whom we are bound by treaty. In all there are 235 millions 
in these three largo groupings alone out of 390 millions in all-India. This takes 
no account of the large elemcnta among Hindus, Sikhs and Christiana in 
British India who deplore the present polioy of the Congress Party. It is necessary 
that these main facts should not be overlooked here or abroad because no 
appreciation of the Indian problem or of the relations between India and Britain 
is possible without a recognition of these basic data, 

“The Congress Party has now abandoned the policy in many respects of 
non-violence which Gandhi has so long inouieated in theojy and has coma into 
the open as a revolutionary movement designed to paralyse communications by 
rail and telegraph end generally to promote disorder, looting of shops and sporadic 
attacks upon the Indian police, accompanied from time to time by revolting 
atrocities—the whole having the Intention or at any rate the effect of hampering 
the defence of India against the Japanese invader who Btands on the frontiers of 
Assam and also upon the estern side of the Bay of Bengal. 

Allegations of Fifth Column Aid 

“It may well be that these activities by the Congress Party have been aided 
by Japanese fifth column work on a widely extended scale and with special 
direction to strategic points. It is noteworthy for instance that communications 
of the Indian forces defending Bengal on the Assam frontier have been specially 
attacked. In these circumstances, the Viceroy and the Government of India, 
with the unanimous support of the Viceroy’s Council, the great majority of which 
are Indians—patriotic and wise men—hove felt it necessary to proclaim and 
suppress the central and provincial organs of this association which has become 
committed to hostile and criminal courses. 

Mr. Gandhi and other principal leaders have been interned under conditions 
of the highest comfort and consideration and will be kept out of harm’s way until 
the troubles subside. 

“It is fortunate, indeed, that the Congress Party has no Influence whatever 
with the martial rases on whom the defence of India,, apart from the British 
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fores*, largely depend*. Mtrry of theae races ere divided by unbridgeable reli¬ 
gion* gulf* from the Hindu Oorigrra* and would never consent to be ruled try 
them nor ahull they ever be auaiuat their will to atibjngated” (prolonged cheem. 
Mr. Oborohill rotomed : "Thera la no compulsory Servian in India bat upwards 
of one million Indian) have volunteered to a*rve the cairaa of the United Nations 
in Ibis world struggle. The brsvery of Indian troops baa been distmgniibed is 
many theatres of war and it is satisfactory to note that Sn these last two months 
When the Cnngr*** ha* been measuring its strength against the (Government of 
India over 140,000 new volunteere for the army have come forward la Joys) silo- 

S anee to the King-Emperctr that surpassing all record* in order to defend 
«ir native land. 

COSOEKM ASD TOT IwUlAS Anyy 

‘‘Bo far ss matters have gone up to the preseot, they have revealed the impot¬ 
ence of the Congress Party either to seduce or even sway the Indian army, to 
draw from their duty tbs enormous body of Indian officials or, etUI less, stir the 
vast Indian muses. 

“India la a continent almost as targe and actually mote populous than Europe 
and divided by racial and above all by religious differences far deeper then any 
that hare separated the Europeans. The whole administration of the Government 
of 390 million* who live in India is carried on by Indians, there being under 609 
British members of the Indian Civil Service. All public services are working. In 
five provinces including two of the greatest and comprising 110 million people, 
provincial Ministers responsible to tbeir legislature* stand at their posts. In many 
places both In town and country, the population has tallied to the support of the 
civil power. The Congress conspiracy against communications is breaking down. 
Acts of pillage and anon are bring repressed and punished with an incredibly small 
loss of life. Less than QUO persons have been killed over this mighty area of terri¬ 
tory and population and it has only been necessary to move a few brigades of 
British troops here aod thaw in support of the civil power. In most esses, rioter* 
have been successfully dealt with by the Indian Police. I am sum rite House would 
wish roe to pay a tribute to the loyalty and steadfastness of the brave Indian Police 
aa well as the Indian official class generally, whose behaviour has been deserving of 
the highest praise. 

*To sum up, the outstanding fact which has so far emerged from the violent 
action of the Congress Party baa been its non-representative character and power- 
lenneaa to throw into confusion the normal peaceful life of India. It is the 
intention of Government to give all necessary support to the Viceroy sn i his 
mteourive in the firm but tempered measure* by which they are protecting the life 
of tbs Indian communities and leaving the British and Indian armies free to defend, 
the soil of India against the Japanese. 

British Troops Reiktorohd 

“I may add that large reinforcement# have reached India and that the number 
of white soldiers now in that country, although very email, compared to it* slab 
and population, are larger than at any time lu the British connection. I therefore 
feel entitled to report to the House that the situation in India at this moment’ 
gives no occasion for nndue d**nondeney or alarm'’ 

Following this, the Prime Minister answered many questions. 

Statement lb Lords 

The nnder-Secrelary of State, the Dnke of Devonshire, made a statement hfc 
India In the House of Lords on the 10th. September similar to that made by Mr. 
Churchill in the Commons. 

House of Commons—London—11th. September 1942 

Amery accuses Congress of sabotage 

The Leader of tiie Labour Party and the former War Cabinet Minister, Mr, 
Arthur Greenwood opened the debate on India in the Common* on the tltb. September 
1949. Pointing out that Parliament would he gping into recess at the conclusion of (be 
present tiding, Mr. Of eeruuood taid that it seemed to him puerile for the Commons 
to let the statement made by Mr. Churchill yesterday stand unchallenged for several 
weeks. 

Amid cheer* and cries of “No” Mr, Greenwood arid : Mr. Churchill'» speech 
was oouched in Language not calculated to '.improve Anglo-Indian relations 
44 
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•That la my view. The majority of the member* yesterday expressed an en¬ 
tirely different view, but it was at least clear that thero was a wide difference of 
opinion on the Indian situation, which I do not wish to stoke up to-day. I can 
not think Mr. Churchill's statement will have a good effect In the United State* 
or anything but the most unfortunate effect In India, I would rather ally myself 
with Untouchables than with the Congress, but although this crisis was created by 
the Oongreas. I think It unfortunate that the Prime Minister should have said the 
things he did yesterday, I should have thought it was an element of statesmanship 
In each oircurastaooas to try to help and not to embitter existing feelings.” 

1 After recalling the Labour Party’s earlier declaration on India, Mr. Grrtenuiood 
said : The Government cannot weaken in its dote'ruination to provent the spread of 
disobedience which might cense a rot In India, imperil the war effort in the 
Middle East apart from disaster which might befall but so long as a chlak of light 
comes through the door, it is a very heavy responsibility for any man to put his 
foot to the door and bang it. We did not need Mr, Churchill's kindergarten lecture 
yesterday to understand how complicated IS the situation in India,** 

"Lbadehs is Loxoiuoua Conditions" 

"There are nations who do not look kindly on onr attitude towards subject 
peoples,” added Mr, Greenwood, "I feel that Americans do not yet understood 
the difference between a Dominion and a Colony. There is also the view that we 
have a somewhat murky past in our relation with the coloured races. It would 
not be right for ns to concede everything that one element of Indian opinion desire 
but in tbo last two or three weeks, men of diverse views hove expressed a deep 
desire to 6nd solution and if there is but a single gleam of hops n heavy responsi¬ 
bility rests on Britain for its own standing in the world to keep tbat gleam alright. 
It Is impossible to resume disausBlon with leaders now enjoying luxurious condi¬ 
tions—I would not call it prison—but deprived of their liberty. We urge the 
Government to make it clear that free and friendly discussions will be resumed 
on the abandonment of eivil disobedience. That does not men tbat Indians are 
not called upon to do something. Thero Is a duty on their leaders to be somewhat 
more forthcoming is tbis desperate situation. There mast be co-operation on both 
sides. Let as while there is the faintest shadow of an understanding, show 
generosity of mind and spirit and continue our efforts.” 

Mr. Scrympeour-Weddarburn (Conservative), who will be a member of the 
forthcoming military mission to Chungking, said he listened yesterday to Mr. 
Churchill’s short, concrete statement with great relief. No Government, however 
democratic, could allow one section of its subject* to engage In activities calculated 
to open the door to forcing Invasion. Tbo Government of India bad acted with 
the greatest patience and extreme forbearance. Those who criticised the Government 
should consider the consequences in India if any substantial number of people ia 
Britain connived at or excused the eivil disobedience campaign, whose Only effect 
could be to the military advantage of the Axis. The forbearance of the Government 
of India had been far greater than that exercised by the British Or any other 
Government, However foolishly any party may bo led it ought to be tolerated but 
the political tactics of the Congress form the greatest obstacle to the speedy 
realisation of India's Home Buie. It is time that oeilou should be token." 

"Bbvolutionaby Change in Bjutbb Policy" 

Mr. Oeorfra Bidlay (Labour) said ho wanted to underline Mr. Greenwood's 
appeal with full recognition of the heavy responsibility resting upon the Government 
at home and the Government In India. "Nobody who takes the trouble to read 
tho white paper can doubt that the right of -the Indian peoples to decide their 
own destiny has now been cxplicity recognised by tho British Government and 
public. 

‘■If the proposals In tho white paper were now accepted by tbo Indian com¬ 
munities India would have in the postwar world a position of equality with 
ourselves and the rest of the free Dominions with tho right of scce«sion and with 
the same complete .equality, I most earnestly hopo that it is clear to Indian 
opinion and to world opinion as a whole but l strongly doubt whether the world 
really rocogrugc* the importance and mugnlturle of the etep which boa been taken 
In this matter. I ask Mr. A miry to toll the House exactly what steps the 
Government are taking to make Indian opinion, as far ns it can bo reached, and 
lJ. orW L, op n * on ' °i, a wh olo, understand tho site and mnunltudo of the offer in 
the white paper. For anybody, who looked back over the developments oi British 
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policy In relation to India in the last 30 years It is impossible to svold the con¬ 
clusion that there has been altogether a revoltmonnory change. Thirty years ago 
ire dominated India in the old-fashioned imperialist way and desired to continue 
it, but to-day we no longer desire to continue that domination. On the contrary, 
we offer India complete freedom and I wish most fervently that they could be 
even now persuaded to take It, It is our duty io make it plain to the world that 
tbo proposals in the White Paper were our pro o*ols and that the responsibility 
for refusing them is In India and not hero. J believe that even now, difficult as 
the situation is, formal acceptance by the Indian communities of the post-war 
proposals io the White Paper would. In itself, make a great contribution to casing, 
If not to the solution of tho immediate dUHcultus." 

Mr. CHBBam.L’a Statement Disconcertihg 

Mr. Ridley, continuing, said that the I jibour Parly had declared that mere 
contemplation of civil disobedience was itself evidence of critical irresponsibility and 
hod further declared, when the arrests hod been made, that they were timely 
and unavoidably precautions. Wo would not bo fair to the men aod women on the 
spot—mainly iudians—carrying tho great responsibilities for the maintenance of 
law and order, if wo did not give them oil support they have again to expect 
from ub. Leadership in India had not enhanced its prestige in the last few 
months. There might be millions in ludia, tired of internal bickering and tired 
also of the curious mental operations of Mr. Oandhi and anxiouB for a new 
leadership towards freedom and reality. The Prime Minister's statement yesterday 
was disconcerting to many members, out, on reflecting, ho thought that Blantness 
was better than evasion. Ho hoped that the Government would make it clear that 
the White Paper proposals still stood and could still be discussed and on the 
withdrawal of tho civil disobedience movement, negotiations could be reopened. 
It should also bo made clear that the possibility of implementing these proposals 
depended entirely on the success of the United Nations. 

Mr. Otrald Palmer, (Conservative), who was with Sir Stafford Crippg in India, 
said that he was speaking to-day on bis own responsibility. “There certainly are 
responsible elements among leaders of tho Congress trying to seek an agreement. 
The events of tho last few months are really nothing more than a determined 
attempt by Mr. Gandhi to regain his lo?t power and prestige.” 

Mr. Wilfred Roberts (Liberal), said that the first sentence of Mr. Churchill’s 
statement was the most vital tiling in it, namely that the proposals recently made 
by Sir Stafford Cripps still stood. Be would need much convincing that Mr. 
Gandhi was a pro-Japanese. Mr. Gandhi was merely a pacifist and pacifists often 
found themselves in difficulties during a war. Ho thought it a deplorable necessity 
to imprison leaders like Pandit Jawaharlol Nehru and Mr. Gandhi, It was a sad 
failure of statesmanship that such a situation should have arisen. "While we have 
bred in India a belief in Western Democracy, tho leader of Indian opinion have 
also looked to America and other countries for inspiration. This conflict, therefore, 
affects all United Nations. It has been ssid that the victory of the United Nations 
is a guarantee of the eventual independence of India. Cannot that guarantee be 
made more practical by freely admitting that wo are not alone in this problem 
that tiie representatives of other countries, who stand to be affected just os seriously 
by the development of this problem, such as the Chinese, the Americans, and the 
Russians, be brought in ? Before the war we used to advocate submission of on 
■international dispute to a third party judgment. This is an occasion, perhaps, when 
such a policy might bring confidence to tho Indians and strenghen our position 
in the whole world in solving an admittedly most difficult problem. 

Major-Genersl Sir Frederick Sykes (Conservative), former Governor of Bombay, 
said that conditions although so difficult in India were, he felt, slowly and steadily 
improving. "Wo want to leave the door open for negotiations whenever these ore 
practicable or show the slightest ’hope of bucccss. We ought also to congratulate 
the Government of India on the very courageous way in which they have tackled 
tiiis grave situation.. Nothing could have been more deplorable than the use of the 
difficulties of the Allies as a weapon to throw off all British connection with India. 
There must be no other reply to such n challenge than the action taken by the 
Viceroy. Further negotiations at this moment are impossible until the Congress 
leaden abandon their demand for tho withdrawal of the British from India, other¬ 
wise there will be civil war. The Indian Government’s action in arresting Mr. 
Oandhi and other Congress leaders was neither proposed nor initiated by Mr, 
Amery ot by the British Government, It is unfortunate that Borne countries 
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Among the Doited Nation* still think the Congress represents Indian opinion as 
a whole. Nothing could be farther from the truth. We w»nt negotiations at tbs 
earliest opportunity on reasonable grounds, but the withdrawal of the British and 
American troop* would only lay India Open to all horrors experienced io Burma, 
Malaya and the Philippines nnd wiil.be a betrayal of our Alll-e, especially China, 
whose heroic struggles and sufferings have been the admiration of civilisation, ‘1 o- 
day India’s troops are largely commanded by Indian officers and recruits are daily 
pouring in and their deeds on the buttle-field have won the unstinted praise of 
everybody whp has seen them. To weaken that war effort would be a betrayal of 
India ana to delay that self-government we all want.” 

Mr. Jamet Sfaxton, one of the ibree members constituting the Independent 
Labour Party, complained that the Government had waited until Parliament went 
into re-es* to make a complete change of policy, suddenly adopting the iron hand, 
swooping on aud Imprisoning the Congress leaders. He rimmed that the Indian 
electorate, when tested on the widest franchise ever available to them, gave the 
Congress an overwhelming majority and that mandate was es good as Mr. 
Churchill'* or tbeQoosorvntiva party here. We could not establish a full working 
constitution in the middle of the war but could give India the essence of it* 
constitution working out the details later. 

i Sir Stanley Reed, for many years Editor of The Time* of India, said that 
the debate was mistimed and calculated to do more harm ihan good. Mr. tiaxtom 
bad spoken on the spur of the moment on an immensely complicated subject. For 
forty year* he had been on unrepentant supporier of home rule but the Government 
must be one assuring the welfare of India, The Provincial Governments in India 
oeased to femotion without any consultation with the electorate on the order* 
of the Congress junto. That was not democracy. "As to Mr, Maxton’e 
sinister implications regarding the data on which tits Government of India took 
action, the fact was that tho action followed the discovery of evidence on secret 
documents which bavejust been seized. There have been more attacks on Indian 
property and Indian officer than on tho British, The Government could not possibly 
wait while the revolutionary movement gathered force. There was no question of a 
gleam of light as ono member said. Tho dood is wide open. The moment Indians 
can make up their minds as to the actual condition, on Indian Government can 
be set up". 1 

1 "RsvoLtrnoNABT Movbmbnt” 

Sir Stanley Retd said that It was painfully true that large numbers of the 
people here and In America did not realise tho magnitude of the oiler '8tr Stafford 
Cripp* took to India. It was an offer at complete independence—we’ hope within 
the Commonwealth, but outside the Commonwealth, If India preferred it. The 
British could not dare to agree to the Congress counter-proposition that the entire 
responsibility should pass to a non-existent Purtinment ana a non-existent organisa¬ 
tion undefined and nebulous. The Government had to deal with immediate 
facts—an' open revolutionary movement led by a man, who said dearly that the 
moment power was secured be wonlri negotiate with Japan and ask Japan to be 
1 kind to the Ohint-eq—• kind after five years brutal bloody aggression. ‘ We some¬ 
times spesk of defending British interests in India but for every British Interest 
effected In' Indie, one thousand Indian Interests are nffi-otecL For every British 
llie endengered, one thousand Indian lives aTe endangered.” Alter a tribute to the 
calm resolute, courage of the Indian Police to-day, Bir S. Reed oonduded t "There 
ere hard days for those of us who have lived and worked in India and looked 
forward confidently to tho full independence of Indie. We see this movement' 
. turned beck and feel acutely that all we hoped ffcr Is in the melting pot, but dare 
not close our eyes . to the fact that there la a revolutionary movement directed 
against peace and order in Indio. Those responsible, for Government deserve 
sympathetic support nnd generous appreciation. 

Three Labour members then followed, criticising Mr. Churchill't statement. 
Mr. Sorenten said that the Ms tame lit was provocative while Mr, Ammon 
described It as “truonlent, Wwssiibui-ktiug and damn-ionr-eyes In tone” and Mr, 
8. O, Daeiei called it “irraa|iou sidle- and disastrous.” The Independent Mr. Tom 
Bribery suggested that the only way negoibiiiuHS couid be reopened without loo 
much mutual suspicion was by enlisting the advice end co-operation iff the 
Doited Nations end especially of China and Russia, 

_ Secretary or State's Rgpwr 

* The Secretary of' Slate for Indio, Mr. Amery, replying to the debate Bold? “I 
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think that we ean most of us agree with Me, AHen’t remark (o the eflfect that this 
exploratory debate which we have ju»t been bolding bme been worth while. If 
there la one thing, indeed • relatively email matter, which I would bare deprecated 
la the somewhat heavy weather, which both Mr. Alien and Mr. Green vxxyi in his 
moat thoughtful and helpful speech indulged In, namely their criticisms of the 
Prime Minister's statement as being In some sense provocative, truculent, not 
helpful and shocking to millions, as Mr. ffAiauwlf said yesterday. Realty let ub 
look st that statement and ask ourselves whether there Is any justification fur it. 

"The statement begun by putting In the very forefront the baste policy upon 
which the whole of this Bouse is agreed and which has won the approval of the 
whole world—the policy. II 1 ms? quote the Primer Minister, that ’India’s destiny 
Is to be determined at the end of hostilities by Indiana themselves' and be added 
truly never In human history has such an offer been made 1 . Mr, Ridley, in what 
•truck me as a most statesmanlike speech, laid emphasis on the desirability 
that that admirable declaration should be made prominent and public as possible. 
For my part, we have endeavoured in.America and here and wherever our voices 
have reached to emphasise the character of that statement and at any rate, the 
Prime Minister put it In the forefront of his statement yesterday. What is there 
provocative In it? The Prime Minister followed with certain figures drawn from 
that entirely uoprovocative source, the Interim Report of 1841 Census for India, 
to show why the Congress eould not claim to command the majority of all India, 

Interrupting, Mr. Daviea (Labour) aeid: "Who has compiled the report* f" 
Gbhsdb Fioores or Congress Strength 

'The Census Authorities can certainly not have compiled the report for a 
provocative purpose and the Prime Minister has used these figures es indicating 
all broad elements of community in India, it is perfectly true that, at the 
elections held some six yean ago, a considerable number of Muslims voted for the 
Congress, After the experiences of the OongreiB Government in tha following years, 
tile whole poeitloa of the Muslim community has changed entirely (some cries 
of ‘No*), I venture to say that the proportion of Muslims .end Depressed Classes 
who an with the Congress is smaller than the proportion of Biudus who are 
with' the Mabasablia and other parties which are not in support of the Congress 
or who deplore the course ft adopts at present. Those figures gave a broad and 
true picture which may undoubtedly have come ae a shock and surprise to 
many people not only in this country but in the United States and which were 
well worth quoting in order to refute the claim, so persistently put forward, 
that the Congress is India and what the Congress Party now demands is giving 
to India whst she demands. The whole problem is that India contains many 
element*, among which the Oongrcee has not even a clear majority end which are 
Dot agreed si to what India demands. What else was there in the statement ? 
Was the Prime Minister's statement of what took place in the actual disturbance® 
exaggerated f I could draw a much more lurid picture. Sir Stanley Retd, very 
rightly from his experience, said something on whst a breakdown of lew and order 
' in India could mean and what it has been meaning In the last month in India, 
There is no exaggeration in the Prime Minister’s statement about that. Was it 
provocative to pay a tribute to the Exeeutive Government of India or to the civil 
service or to that admirable body of brave men—the Indian Police (cheers) or to 
the valour of Indian troops and their loyalty ? 

"I em glad that after some of the speeches, an honourable member, just back 
from the Middle East, has paid a tribute to the valour of these troops. I am glad 
to see amongst us as representative of India at the War Cabinet, a distinguished 
Prince who in hie time, served in- a regiment—the Rajputena Rifles—which have an 
unequalled record for gallantry in thie war. What else is there to criticise-? I am 
told: Tt it not the words themselves; it is the tone that is swashbnkling 
or truculent or provocative.* Well, really does the Bouse expect the Prime Minister 
at a moment when India—and not India alone but our whole position in the Middle 
East, our loyal ally, China and the whole of the Allied ceuae—has been saved from 
grave peril by the euccestful and firm attitude of the Government of Indie, to 
exchange those ringing confident notes which have so often sustained this Bouse of 
Commons in dark hours—exchange them for e muffled apology in a minor key ? I 
venture to eay that even Mr. Shinweil if he had been through what his Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India have been through these last few weeks 
and emerged successfully, might have allowed some degree of temiwted satisfaction 
to penetrate tha querulous gloom that usually hangs over his speeches (laughter). 
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But let me torn from bis minor storm which be* blown up over the nllrgrd tone 
oi the Prime Minister to the real storm which is blowing in the world to-day.” 

'Was. Cabinet and Pbsmies’s Statbmest 

Mr. Shinwetl (Labour) interjecting : *‘Mr. Amary has attacked me quite un¬ 
necessarily and 1 am an unoffending victim of his attack and since he is now 
delending the tone apart from the substance of tbo Prime Minister’s statement, 
msy 1 ssk whether lire tone and substance of the statement were approved by 
every member of the War Cabinet f" . . _ 

Mr. Amery ; (smiling), You cannot prejudge the tone (laughter). I was con¬ 
trasting the natural tone with which the Prime Minister so often sustains this 
Mouse id the somewhat different tone in which the honourable member so often 
Indulges.” 

Mr, Shinwetl, interjecting: "Mr. Amcry Is not answering my question.** 

Mr. Amtru ; "The quesilon was ms scored directly by the Prime Minister 
yesterday. He answered the same challenge." 

Mr. Shinwetl ; “It was not approved and you know U was not approved.” 

Attack ok Gandhi 

Mr. Amerv : “The Prime Minister has answered that himself. Let us now 
torn,to the real storm lu the world to-day to the danger through which India is 
passing and through which the whole cause of human freedom is passing. I suggest 
to the House that we must judge of the action of the Congress and of the action 
of the Government of India to the light of that situation and primarily in the light 
of that. I may have to say something In a moment about political motives under¬ 
lying Uie actions of the Congress. But putting that question entirely on one side 
end lodging simply by the issue of our existence In this war, let us ask what was 
the duty of the Government of India when it was confronted by the situation which 
did confront It during the summer months of this year. Very soon after Sir Stafford 
Crippt left India, it became clear that under Mr. Qandhi't inspiration, the Con¬ 
gress was steadily swinging towards a policy of direct defiance aimed at paralysing the 
existing Government of India. Wo have had an experience of Borne of the move¬ 
ments before, but Mr. Gbndhi mads it clear that this was going to be something 
more serious than any of bis previous movements. "This,* Mr, Gandhi said In 
July, ‘will be the bitterest struggle of my life.* He spoke of U as a struggle to be 
made as short and swift as possible. He was reported by his Secretary, Mr. Desai, 
In June as saying 'My attltudo has undergone a change, I cannot afford to wait. 
I must oven at obvious risks ask the people to resist slavery*. And again in this 
decisive struggle, Mr. Gandhi declared that for national independence they might 
have to face bombs, bullets and shells. Does this look like a purely non-violent 
movement f Indeed wbeu on July 10, tbo Congress Working Committee issued the 
resolution urging the people of India to resist ordinary requisition—compensated 
requisition of hosts, vehicles or [and—Mr, Gandhi added, as to the method of 
resistance, 'No doubt the non-violent way Is the best, but where that does not come 
naturally*—it does not always come naturally to most people—'violent way is both 
necessary and honourable aud Inaction here Is rank cowardice and unmanly*. In¬ 
creasing information was coming Id all the time as to the strength of the 
movement,'* 

Mr. Maxtan (Independent Labour), interjecting, *'Wss that said by Mr. 
Gandhi t” 

Mr. Jmerp i "It was written by Mr. Sandhi in his journal. The resolution 
by the Woiklug Committee of the Congress on July 10 would have been ample 
justification for interning the members of ther Congress Party, in the course of 
July, among much oilier evidence not suitable foil publication, the Government of 
Madras esme across instructions which were being issued by the Provincial Com¬ 
mittee Id that Province. 1 need not read Ibe whole of these instructions. They 
urge Government officers to resign tbolr jobs end arrange labour strikes, picketing of 
shops, stopping of trains by pulling chains, travelling without tickets, cutting tele¬ 
graph and telephone wires, ihey say that rails should not be moved and that 
there should be no danger to life. That certainly has sot been followed since.* 

Mr. Datiws (Labour) asked, "Wes the Congress responsible for issuing these 
Instructions V 

Mr, Atnery : "Tbe Piovlnclsl Cbmmittee of Ibe Madras province. There was 
quite enough evidence confronting the Government of India to make action highly 
necessary at an early time. She Government of India showed remarkable patience 
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all through July. It look no Milan m long u there wm m possibility of the All- 
India Congress Committee not endorsing the ainister design* of the Working 
Committee, influenced by Mr. Oandhi. On August 8, the Alt-lndla Working 
Committee, by an overwhelming majority, endorsed these designs and thereupon 
the Government of India, upon iia own initiative without reference to this country 
and by the unanimous decision of that body, consisting of 11 Indians and one 
European, took the only action which a self-respecting Government could take in 
that situation and there ia no ground for the suggestion that this action waa 
deliberately postponed until the Boose of Commons went into recess." it wsa 
entirely determined by the action of the All-India Congress Committee and the 
Government of India,” 

Mr. Maxton, interjecting: “Did Mr, Amery have no previous warning that 
this action waa in contemplation and did it come as a surprise to him aa it came 
to me f" 

Mr, Amrry ; "I did not say that, NatnraTIy the Government of India and 
Hie Majeat'y Government are in communication on the general situation, but 
in a matter, directly affecting the primary responaibility of the government of India 
for peace and order within ita broad confines, the Government of India take 
immediate action without waiting or asking the permission of the Government of 
this country. I would add to the tribute which the Prime Minister paid—(at this 
moment Mr. Maxton rose agsin and for some rime Mr. Amery refused to give way, 
but Anally did so). 

"A REVBR8AL OP THE PeKYIODS POLICY” 

Mr. Maxton : *T went to press Mr. Amery on this point. It is a most extra¬ 
ordinary state Of affaire that the Indian Government on their own, without 
consultation with the Home Government, should take an action which is not 
merely a local demonstration, but a reversal of the previous policy,” 

Mr. Amery : “The Government of India knew quite well that in maintaining 
the peace of India, it could reckon confidently on the support of His Majesty’s 
Government in a matter which required instant action to prevent the policy of 
sabotage decided npon being carried oat. The Government of India rightly did its 
duty by acting immediately. That dispenses with the suggestion that the action of 
the Government of India was carefully toned for a time when the Hones of Commons 
would not be sitting. 

Quoting the Labour Party resolution, “That the action taken was a timely 
and unavoidable precaution”, Mr, Amery said, ‘It might be put more simply in 
the language of Mr. Jinnah that "The Government instead of waiting to be hit, 
hit first.* By doing so, I venture to say, it preserved India from a grave disaster,” 

Mr. Amery emphasised this sentence by repeating it. "I waa delighted with 
Mr. Churchill's statement which set the problem out for all the world to see 
exactly what it consisted of. 1 hope that the Congress will play some part in the 
future shaping of India’s destiny but, if that is to be the csBe, a change of heart 
most take place amongst the leaders of the Congress themselves.” 

The proposals made by Sir Stafford Cripps were rejected mainly and indeed 
almost solely because of the nncompromising desire of the Congress leaders for 
nnlimited power, it was in fact the real obstacle. Even then it was not possible 
to get the leaders of the different parties to meet one another. "We most be ready 
to welcome any eigne of genuine change of heart. Meanwhile, in the last few (toys, 
we have welcomed the safe _ arrival of the Indian representatives of the War 
Cabinet and the Pacific Council (Cheers). All members extend to them the very 
best wishes for the part they will undoubtedly play In helping to organise victory 
which alone will secure India’s future freedom.*' 

"Oarefclly Planked Attack" 

Continuing, Mr. Amery said, ‘The rapid reaction to the news of the arrest 
waa undoubtedly a series of noisy hooligan demonstrations of a very widespread 
character. These were very rapidly disposed of. What waa very much more serious 
was the concentration of effort on sabotage in certain directions and in certain 
parts of India—concentration of attacks on the whole system of communications, 
postal and telegraph services and rail way communications by their interruption and 
destruction of stations and rollings took and attacks upon aerodromes. Attention 
was specially paid to the destruction of signalling and control instruments and 
damage to bridges and roads, indicating a carefully planned scheme of attack not 
only upon the daily life but indeed on the safety of India. It mainly concentrated 
on the vital strategic area lying between Eastern India now exposed to Japanese 
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attaek and the main bod; of India as well an the are* whleb wflhld toOtt prejudice 
the carrying of coal from the mines to the monition factories of India." 

Violbhob nr Bihar 

Mr. Cooo (Labour) interjected t "If the charge was so vital why have yon 
■imply locked them np in a concentration camp ?” 

‘Mr. Amaru : “The charges are that this attack was specifically planned and 
Id accordance with general directives given by the. Congress end in accordance with 
the directives of n particular provincial committee. Something like 300 railway 
stations were attacked and at least 24 cases of derailment were reported. The 
diaturbance wa* particularly violent in Bibar, a vitally strategic area. In that 
province something like 65 police stations were attaoked and 40 destroyed. At 
another place jo the Central Provinces, a magistrate and police officer were done 
to death after refusing the offer of their lives if they resigned from Government 
and joined the Congress party. 

‘Thbpibhd dv Cohgresb Lbadbrb" 

At another place, two officers were burnt alive In kerosene, white another 
officer suffered a eimitar fate elsewhere. “It ie perfectly clear that we were con¬ 
fronted with a movement that was something a good deal more than ordinary 
student and hooligan rioting. We were confronted with something very serious 
and if the organisation of that movement had been allowed to develop for eeverat 
weeks while a smokescreen of discussion as to whether tba British would leave 
India was going on, Lite result might have been disastrous. This action alone would 
bevd provoked a situation which would have paralysed the Indian war effort. It 
would have made it impossible to defend India or relieve Ohina by the 
reoccupation of Burma and it la impossible to resist the conclusion that this 
movement was in its main outline deliberately organised and intended by those 
who unfortunately succeed in establishing control over the Congress movement. 
All the evidence that is coming to ue makes it eiear that this whole campaign of 
disorder and revolt is the outcome of the application by local leaders of the general 
guidance which the Congress loaders inspired. 

Whipping 

There are one or two questions raised by Mr, Boren sen. He raised the question 
of whipping. The cane is a light rattan oane half an inch in diameter and 
employed in this country for crimes of brutal violence and I gave him a full 
answer yesterday or the dny before. He also raised the question of prison riots 
•t Dacca and Bbagslpur. In each case there was a prison mutiny, no doubt 
stimulated hy the atmosphere outside, ( Dacca was entirely within the authority 
of the Bengal Ministry, while the prison at Bhagalpar was entirely confined to 
hsbtinal convicts not concerned with the position except In eo far as the generally 
disturbed state might have caused these effects. Broadly speaking, we can say 
with the Prime Minister that we have emerged from a situation of grave danger 
and one oo which tve can look with a reasonable mark of confidence. At the Bame 
time the disturbances are by no means wholly over and we should be well Dot to 
suggest that we are out of the wood yet. 

I should like to turn to the political issues that nnderlle this problem. We 
are In this matter confronted by fundamental divergences of policy end outlook. 
The whole policy of the Congress might have grown tip naturally over years. The 
policy ol the inner body which dominates the Congress is bused on the assumption 
that tiie Congress is entitled to step Into the shoes of the British Government and 
take over the control of tho whole of Indie, . » 

'lliis is the fundamental assumption oo which all their policy le based. The 
policy of His Majesty's Government a* set forth first of all in August 1B40 and 
sgsln fur more frankly and clearly by Sir Stafford Grippe on his mission to India 
is that they Intend with the minimum delay after the war to extend to Tndle the 
tame freedom as enjoyed by the great dominions or for that matter enjoyed by 
ourselves, the.same freedom to control her own destiny among the nations of the 
Commonwealth and the world on the basis of a constitution arrived at by agree¬ 
ment and co-operation between the different elements within India, On no other 
basis ie constitutional settlement possible, 

I should like to turn to the political lasnes that nnderlle this problem. Wa 
are In this matter confronted by fundamental divergences of policy and outlook. 
The whole policy ol the Congress might have grown up naturally over years. The 
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policy of the loner body which dominates the Congress la baaed on the assumption 
that tbe Congress Is entitled to step into the shoes of the British Government and 
take over the control of the whole of India. 

This if tbs fundamental assumption on which ail their policy is based. The 
policy of His Majesty's Government as sst forth first of sil in August 1940 and 
again far more (rankly and clearly by Sir Stafford Cripp* on bis mission to India 
is that they intend with tbe minimum delay after the war to extend to India the 
same freedom as enjoyed by the great Dominions or for that matter enjoyed by 
on riel res, the same freedom to control bar own destiny among the nations of the 
Commonwealth and tbe world on tbe basis of a constitution arrived at by agreement 
and co-operation between the different elements within India. Un no other basis ia 
constitutional settlement possible. 

It is not possible in any other federation whether the United States, the' 
British Dominions or other countries, for a composite structure to exist which 
embraces many divergencies—and no-where are fundamental divergences greater 
titan in India—unless the constitution effects in substantia! measures wide agree¬ 
ment based on discussion and compromise between elements _ that have got to live 
together within a single political framework. That condition Inevitably led to 
another. It was an inevitable consequence of the conclusion that India's future 
could only be settled by Indians by agreement among themselves. But you cannot 
do anything to-day which would prejudge that issue which would throw the control 
of the future into the hands of dozen or so irresimnsible people. On purely military 
considerations, there is an immensely powerful case, while the war is nn t foe 
retaining tbe nltimate control Of Indian policy in the hands of His Majesty's 
Government. For there is the fact that the defence of India, Ceylon, the Middle 
East and Burma are all inseparably connected sod every Department in the Govern¬ 
ment of India depends upon that. But quite apart from that consideration there is 
the constitutional consideration, that you cannot, in complete absence of agreement, 
band over unqualified end unlimited power to any particular group of individuals. 
(Cheers.) 

The Government were prepared to deal throngh Sir Stafford Crippa who as 
Was said by Mr- Palmer, interpreted tbe policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
the utmost patience and ability but also in the very widest and most generous 
spirit. All this was subject to tost one consideration, that the measure of power 
we give now to tbe Government of Indian political leaders must be subject in the last 
resource to ultimate control by this Parliament. We know how very real ia the 
power enjoyed by the Indian members of the Viceroy's Executive. Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon, in a speech the other day, drew attention to the fact that, for the eleven 
months when be had been a member of the Viceroy’s Council, he did not know of 
one case where the Viceroy had not given way to the wishes of tbe Executive 
Council. Tbe demand which the Congress pot forward at the last moment meant 
that the Viceroy’s ultimate power should be abolished and that the whole power 
given to a self-constituted group of individuals. Such a course would at once have 
precipitated chaos and confusion in India and would not have been accepted by His 
Majesty's Government and would not have been accepted by India as a whole. 

Cbipps Mission 


In this connection, I should like to take the opportunity of dealing with 
rumour which bis had widespread currency in Uiia country and I believe even more 
in the United States that Sir Stafford Oripps. in the coarse of his mission, could 
have gone beyond tbe definite instructions of the Cabinet in this matter—because 
they were not only instructions, they were an inherent pan of our policy—and 
having so, be was suddenly called back and prevented from making a settlement by 
most immediate iostrneuoue from tbe War Cabinet or the Prime Mmi-ter. I 
venture to give a categorical denial to each and every form of rumour which was 
pat forward. Sir Stafford Crippa safely carried out bis mission, interpreting in the 
most generous sense the instructions he was given and in no respect departing from 
the essentials of that policy. 

Mr. Davie* (Labour) interjecting: "Can we at long last get the Inner history 
to which Mr. Am&ry is referring t What was then responsible for the unexpected 
and totally unlookcd for oolspse in these Instructions shoot July 8 (?) and can ws 
get the troe tale f” 

Sir Stafford Crippa : "Perhaps 'I may answer. Tbs change which occurred 
took place on tits intervention of Mi. GanrfAi, The Congress Working Committee 

46 
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b»d pasted a resolution accepting the proposals. Mr. Gandhi intervened and sub¬ 
sequently the resolution was reversed. 1 

Mr. Doin'**: “Was that resolution passed bj the Congress on April 2 which 
was not divulged until April 10 f” ,, ,, , , , 

Sir Stafford Crippsi "Tho Honourable Member was not there. I was. He to 
asking me what happened. I am not suggesting that the first resolution was 
published or bound the’ Congress or anything else. It constantly happen* in the 
course of negotiations you get a resolution and after further consideration, it is 
reversed and there is a narrow majority one way or the other.” 

Mr. Davies : “The leader of tho Congress, Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru, 
stated in public on April 10 when that resolution was made public, the position 
about tha resolution, but nothing has been known until now that Mr. GanrfAi 
intervened and in some way or other that altered tbo resolution. Extraordinary IP 
Mr. Amerx’b Version of The Breakdown 


Mr. Amery ; "Bir Stafford Cripps has thrown light from hto direct knowledge 
on tha history of this matter. I think U will be clear, whatever the inner history, 
that from the fact that the Congress put up a demand which was fundamentally 
inconsistent with the whole principle of the efforts mode by Bis Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, namely a demand without qualification or limitation that the whole Govern¬ 
ment of India should bo put into their bands, that is really the reason why the 
mission broke down. Having broken down, there was not only grave disappoint¬ 
ment among the members of the Congress Working Committee but among 
all thoughtful people In India and it lies with Mr. Gandhi and the 

Congress Party for the line they have taken. In these circnmstanees, Mr. 

Gandhi and tho Congress majority that then went with him determined upon the 
polioy of mass disobedience. In circumstances of difficulty, the people naturally 
revert to tho technique with which they have beau most familiar and ia Mr. Gandhi’s 
case, it was the technique of mass disobedience, only to he used on this occasion 
by Mr. Gandhi's influence for a deliberate trial of strength. I hove heard it said 
that all constructive proposals with regard to this Indian problem in recent years 
have come from here and action on the part of Mr. Gandhi in this particular 
connection has been wrecking and deliberately coercive. They were encouraged 

by the mildness of the Government of India in the face of mush provocation and 

thought that, within a week or so of tho campaign, the Government of India would 
give way. It did not I That was tha real decision and that was the response to 
Bir Stafford Grippe 1” 

Mr. Amur;/ then quoted extracts from Mr. Gandhi’s writings in the Harijan 
regarding the coming into existence of a provisional Government. 

“At one moment ho says that the British rulo must come to an end at once, 
that the army must be disbanded, and India left to anarchy and that the first 
step probably wonld be to start negotiations with Japan ogaiuet whom India felt 
no ill-will at utl. When it was suggested that was not good propaganda in this 
country or in the United States, Mr. Gandhi cheerfully turned it round and said 
that tho object was not anarchy but an ordered stable provisional Government and 
the maximum of assistance to the Allied cause. Well really, I think, we can be 
quite clear on this issue—that these resolutions mean nothing in themselves and 
that any conversations that Mr. Gandhi might have wanted to indulge in if the 
resolution^ were sanctioned by the All-India Working Committee were merely 
meant to gain time for the pefoction of tho organisation to sabotage the indepen¬ 
dence and freedom of India. 

”1 think 1 can very well eum up that situation by quoting the words of a 
member. Sir Firot Khan Noon , to whom I referred just now. when he said : “This 
lawlessness will soon subside and the Congress’policy of force fail. Thank God 
and the police and tho army for that. Thereafter we have only a second alternative 
left to os for winning our freedom— compromise and unity.’ That is the only 
alternative by which India can have freedom and will win her feedora. As to the 
immediate future, we have to deal with the position as It stands. I entirely 
agree with those who say that a problem tike the political problem in India cannot 
be settled merely by staying oat and enforcing law and order. 

“But there are also mo moots—not the' least in the middle of a struggle for exis¬ 
tence and not the least when there is no beginning of a sign of the really powerful 
organisations coming together—at a moment like that, there can be no alternative 
for tha time to enforcing ordinary law and order and good government Negotiation 
is always desirable. At the same time, there can be uo bigger mistake—and 
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everyone teaogniiet that In International e Soils—thin negotiation* when there la 
not tbo slightest chaneo of eucocss or negotiations with those who are not In a 
position to deliver the goods. As I said In an ewer to a question earlier to-day, 
Bia Majesty's Government welcome every effort made by statesmen of goodwill in 
India to bring the different elements together. Bnt goodwill on the part of- 
statesmen who cannot control their organisations, though desirable in itself, is not 
sufficient. You have got to bring the men together or rather they have got to oome 
together and show at any rate eufficiont willingness to come together to enable 
something to be done. My Right Honourable Lord Privy Seat went out in the 
faith and hope that there was a possibility of tbs meo coming together, J am sorry 
to say that, while he travelled many thousands of miles to meet them, the different 
parties in India were not prepared to cross a street to moet each other or discuss 
among tbomselves or with him a further settlement of the Indian constitution,” 

Mr. Shtnwall ; "That is not a trno statement of the position.” . 

Mr. Amcry : Therefore wo have got to wait so far at any rate an Congress 
leaders are concerned for a ehanga of front. Meanwhile, we naturally welcome 
every proposal which, within the broad general framework of our considered policy, 
is possible. As I pointed out, it was not a bargaining policy which he took with 
him. It is a considered policy which is tbo only policy—and I am talking of broad 
outline and not of details—under which the final solution and a pemanent solution 
of the Indiao problem can bo achieved. Within the broad framework we are only 
too glad to welcome any practical proposals that are brought forward with any 
reasonable bopo of agreement among the main parties in India itself. 

Meanwhile tbe Government of India to-day is in the hands of an executive 
consisting of members, who are not only man of high ability and last as good 
Indian nationalists as tho leaders of tbe great organised parties but who alto by 
experience ore as receptive as any body or men you could get together in India to¬ 
day. It is to them, with the courage they have shown io this difficult situation that 
we and the Indiaue must look in the main for immediate control of India’s pro¬ 
blems and for her conduct of war. Meanwhile, there it nothing in the world to 
prevent men of goodwill in India coming together and hastening on the future, 
provided some agreement could be found on tho nature of the future constitution 
and on tbe methods by which it was going to be arrived at. Ail that is aod has 
been throughout perfectly open and whatever is done in that line will oertainly 
meet with the wholehearted approval of HiB Majesty’s Government. 

"Situation in India Immensely Complicated” 

I want to dose on a note of optimism. Tbe situation in India is immensely 
complicated ami difficult. It has elements in it which, in some respects, are more 
difficult thou those in Europe, Ireland or Palestine. On the other hand, there are 
elements of unity. There is not only .unity of administration, of law, of trade, that 
Britain had created during the last iiOO years—a system of unity of which we have 
every reason to be proud. It end tbe long peace which India has enjoyed and the 
interlocking of interests throughout India from end to end still bind the Indians 
not only the Congress Tarty, but Moslems and Princes, who must not only by 
virtue of treaty obligation but by their geographical position, play an immensely 
important part in tbe future. Id this country, we want India to bo free. We want 
India to take her place as a freely associating member of lire wonderful partner¬ 
ship of nations which wo call tbe British Oommonweaith—a partnership which. I 
believe, is destined to play an even greater part in future years than in tbe past. 
It is the policy to which we ore committed in this House, to which the Prime 
Minister committed himself in the opening and vital lenience of bis statement yes¬ 
terday, a policy which ail patriotic Indians equally believe in. With that sub- 
tratum of unity, I think it is Dot beyond reason to hope that under some consti¬ 
tutional form or other, at so'me time or other, and 1, hope at a not too distant time, 
Indians may be able to agree on the constitution under which they can not only 
attain political freedom but develop to the full the wonderful natural resources of 
India and the greatest gifts of her people. ( Cheers.) 

House of Commons—London—8th. October 1942 

Amery Repeats old charges 1 

Mr. Amery, moving for Ihe second reeding of the India and Borina (Temporary 

and Miscellaneous Bill,in the Bouse of Commons on the 8th, October 1842 , said_ 

‘The first main clause of the Bill to which I invite second reading raises 
the whole issue of our policy in India. At the same time, the Bill containB certain 
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other clause* added to it for the sake of convenience which can more conveniently 
be discussed in committee later. But the House may wish me juat to indicate what 
the purpose of those other clause!) is. 

••The second section deals with emergency courts which Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have beijn empowered to set up in the event of invstion or imminent 
•invasion in order to deal with looting, sabotage or other fifth column activity. The 
sentences of these emergency court* will be subject to review by a judge of the 
High Court. Id the case of death sentences, petitions oo grounds of mercy with 
as hitherto, continue to go to the Viceroy and what the ciause does la to suspend 
the right exercised in cases in the ordinary courts and which will still continue to 
be exercised to petition the Privy Council for leave for special appeal against a 
sentence. ' 

“These petitions are In practice never granted and it 1s very undesirable for 
simply postponing a decision. That kind of postponement is obviously most 
undesirable in the case of an emergency situation and the clause deals with that 
point. Oiause three covers the omission arising from the fact that the Central 
Legislature under the Act of 1035 has not yet come into operation.” 

“In that Act, both the Central and Provincial Legislatures were empowered to 
declare that holding of office under the Crown did not necessarily invalidate a mem¬ 
ber's seat. That is in effect in the case of Provincial legislatures, and in the case 
of the Central Legislature it has not come into effect and the provisions of the 
older statute still apply, debarring the holding of such offices of profit. 

“Under war conditions, it is found that this directly embarrasses the war effort 
by making it impossible for. Bay, reserve officers to take up their com missions or 
army recruiting officers to function and ttie oiause disposes of that Section four 
is a purely defining clouso giving more careful definition to provisions which protect 

f easants in provinces like Punjab or aboriginal tribes in provinces like the Central 
rovinces from alienating their laud to moueylcndoce and to prevent these provi¬ 
sions being in fact nullified by fictitious transactions, 

“Clause five arise* from the fact that there is at the moment the Burma Gov¬ 
ernment functioning on tbc soil of India engaged in the reorganisation of the 
Burma Army and there ore alao certain number of cases pending before the Burma 
Court which it is desirable to have settled. The olnuae provides for these duties of 
the Burma Government to be exercised on the Indian soil and lor these special 
eases already before courts to be concluded before Itidiau courts. 

Pi, EDGE OP FREEDOM 


“I now turn to the main clause of the Bill which raises directly the whole 
issue of the present political deadlock In India, The origin, its provisions and 
necessity for its continuance ore indeed only intelligible in the light of the funda¬ 
mental difference between the Congress Party on the Duo band and the rest of India 
and His Majesty’s Government on the other, as to the method by wblcb India's 
freedom is to be attainted. It Is, I repeat, a difference—divergence as to the 
methods to be pursued and not bb to the aim in view, Indian nationalism's desire 
to see India's destiny directed by Indian hands, free of external control, is not 
confioed to any one party In India. It is shared by all, To that aim, we, in this 
country, have solemnly pledged ourselves before India and before the world. In the 
name of His Majesty's Government, the aim h one which enlists our spontaneous 
and wholehearted sympathy. It does so for the sufficient reason that Its fulfilment 
represents the natural and rightful crown and consummation of our past achieve¬ 
ment in India. We should be the last people In the world to belittle or apologise 
for that achievement (cheers). I say with confidence that never in human history 
has external influence contributed to the welfare tyid happiness of so vast a volume 
of humanity. 

“Not Quitting India Under Anvo®e'b Ordebb” 

“We have never regarded our cootribulion to India as a claim to permanent 
domination. On the contrary, our highest claims In our eyes and in those of history 
will be to have given India a sound foundation on which she can build by herself 
and for herself a stable and prosperous future. The policy to which we are com¬ 
mitted la not one of reluctant retreat but of willing advance, not one of enforced 
abdication but free and proper partnership in freedom. "We are not'quittiug India 
under anyone’s orders (cheers), jt is we, who wist India logo forward with our 
goodwill to build bar future under her own leadership,” 

Mr. Silverman, Interjecting t Is that the Prime Minister's view? 

Ur. Amtry, continuing, said : ‘To go forward not to fly apart, to build, not to 
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break up, It is to that end that onr policy hu been conststenly directed. Oor 
conviction la that India can only be truly free, truly secure against external aggres¬ 
sion and truly prosperous, if aha is at penoe within her own borders imd she can 
Only enjoy that peace under a constitution which gives due regard to the profound 
differences of religion and culture, in history and tradition and local history and 
sentiments which make up the complex life of that vast country—I would rather 
■a; vast continent. < 

Muslims, Princes and Depressed Classes 
"Yon cannot dispose of the great Moslem community of 95 millions—(Cheers), 
with its passionate sense of duty, its distinctiveness in spiritually alien world and 
with Its memories of past domination as a mere numerical minority. You cannot 
dispose of the Princes of India, rulers of nearly half of India and over nearly a 
quarter of her population bound to the Crown by mutual loyalty based on treaties 
faithfully observed on both sides, aa negligible excrescences of British India, 

"You cannot ignore 30 millions of Depressed Claeses outside the pale of the 
Hindu caste, not to speak of other lesser but stilt important elements. No simple 
arithmetical formula of unitary constitutions can ever reconcile the natural claims 
of these various elements to be free to express each its own character and defend 
its own particular way* and interests. Only a constitution based on balance and 
compromise can harmonise these claims. Such a constitution this House attempted 
to devise for India in the Act of 1935. We have since come to the conclusion that 
so constitution imposed from without, can meet the care. It is for those who have 
to live under the constitution to ffnd a compromise and concession which wilt 
enable it to work. It is for those who frame the constitution to secure goodwill, 
without which It can never succeed. It is on that principle that His Majesty's Gov* 
ernmeut based the broad declaration of policy which Sir Stafford took to India to 
discuss with Indian political leaden. The declaration offered India complete and 
unqualified freedom, the very freedom enjoyed by the Dominions or for that matter 
by ourselves—the same control over her destinies within the partnership of the 
British Commonwealth or without the partnership, if aha preferred to forgo this 
partnership, at the earliest possible moment after the war, under a constitution 
arrived at through agreement and subject to a treaty relating to our honourable 
obligations. 

Limitations on Interim Govt. Dub to War , 

"What more could have been offered ? That offer elands. Whet more can we 
offer to-day ? Wbat better plan has any-one suggested f In the meantime, we 
have invited the Indian political leaden to share responsibility during the war to 
the fullest extent compatible with the existing constitution. That ie to say. subject 
to the ultimate responsibility through the Yiceroy to Parliament here. These were 
and are two iuter-oonnected and inseparable parts of the same policy. The limitation 
on any Interim Government to the framework of the existing constitution was in 
any case a necessity so long aa the final responsibility for waging war rested with 
Bis Majesty’s Government For It ia upon the whole machinery of the Government 
and not merely upon the Commatider-io-ChiePt Department that India’s war effort 
depends. But there ia more to U than that. Unqualified abdication of all that 
responsibility before an agreed constitution has been arrived at, would have meant 
the abandonment, lo a wholly irres|K>nstble body, of power to decide whether there 
would have been an agreed constitution. It would have meant for the minorities a 
sacrifice of guarantees for their future rights to have an effective Bay in deciding the 
form of government under which they were to live and work. 

Congress "Wrecked" Cbippb Negotiations 
“For their representatives to enter the interim Government on eneh a footing 
was, aa Mr. Ji'nnaft shrewdly remarked, to invite the fly to walk into the spider's 
parlour. But it ia not Sir g. Cripps’ rejection of the demand for unqualified and 
unlimited power that wrecked a settlement, for if he had accepted the demand, its 
acceptance would equally have wrecked a settlement, for it would have immediately 
been repudiated by Moslem India. It was the demand and not his rejection of it 
that wrecked the negotiations. To understand why the Congress Party executive 
under Mr. QandhPi influence— 

Mr. Maxton (I. L. P.): May I interrupt ? The Minister said not only ‘wreck 
negotiations’ but that they ‘meant to wrack them’. Will the Minister tell me how 
he asserts I" 
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' * ' Gakdbiji—A Rbvolbtiohabx 

. Mr. Amity, continuing, arid: "I waa just preparing to give my reason* to 
form that conclusion. To understand why the Congress Party, under Mr. (Sandhi’s 
Influence, waa determined to wreok any settlement, however generou* to India, I 
mint aek tho Bonn to go back tor the moment to the whole coarse of the Coogret* 
policy in recent year*. Originally a constitutional' party, with the pogratnme 
of evolution toward* oomplete self-government, tho Congress ha* id the I sit 
generation and, especially since it came under Mr. Gandhi's autocratic infloence, 
became a party of revolution. That Mr. Gaodbi has always conceived that revo¬ 
lution a* non-violent does not alter its essential character. Bis consistent aim 
and that of his followers has been, not progressive transformation of British rule 
In India to Indian rule, but its direct supersession at some siren moment by the 
Congress as a result of some upheaval, to which the existing Government of India 
and the Parliament here, should surrender. To that end tho organisation of the 
Congress has been steadily strengthened aod evermore rigidly centralised. Thera 
is no more interesting or more dangerous modern political symptom than that 
of a revolutionary leader, who by hiB direct personal appeal to masses, is not only 
able to control an immensely powerful political organisation, but can malm 
impossible all resistance to his arbltary wishes on the part of his 'associates. The 
appeal may be to the German passion for brute force, or It may be to the Bindn 
mysticism and reverence for an ascetic, but tho same typo of dictatorship emerges. 
In tbs ease ol India, it has been steadily used to bniid up power for an eventual 
trial of strength, while rejecting all compromise, either with the British Government 
or other elements in India. When the Congress High Command allowed the 
Congress Ministers to take office in the Provinces where its organisation secured 
majorities, it did so avowedly to wreck tho constitution nt its chosen moment 
and meanwhile to increase. its hold on the whole machinery of the provincial 
administration.” ' » 

CoKGUESa Rm.s is Provinces 

Mr. 8. O. Dilutes (Lab.), interrupting, said: ‘‘On that very Important point, 
did India itself or this Government at any time criticise the administration and the 
Congress Minister* in the Provinces at the time they were there in existence? 
1* it not a fact that by representatives of this Government they ware complimented 
over and 'over again. 1 can quote for that. Is it not a fact also that it was not 
until the Congress Ministries had been compelled to give up their work that 
criticism started by thlB Government?” 

Mr. Atnery said : ”1 am not concerned to orUleiso the Congress Government’s 
administration, but the policy the Congress Bigh Command, which at the end 
of Wa9, ordered out its Ministries and stopped the good work thoy were doing and 
compelled tho Provincial Governors to take over that direct control under Hectian 
93, of the India Act for whose continuance provision Is made in the present Act. 
It did so under tbs mistaken impression that the Government would be seriously 
embarrassed. What it overlooked was the general antagonism which it created 
by its autocratic method*, above all among the Moslem community. 
For the Moslems, tho Congress role, and even more perhaps, the manner of its 
termination wus a revelation of what they might expect from Congress rule in the 
Centre. It made Mr. Jinnah for the first time the undoubted leader of the Moslem 
masses. At tho 1937 elections, the Moslem League wag only ons of a number of 
Moslem parties. Since January, 1936, the League or the coalition supported by it, 
have won 48 out of 66 by-eleetlons in the Moslem constituencies, while the Congress 
has only won three. ' * 

“But so far from realising the strength of* resistance which It had created for 
itself, the Congress Executive only became more firmly set in its claims that 
it was entitled to regard itself as the one and only legitimate mouth-piece of 
Indian nationalism and the natural heir to the existing Government of India. 

Wny Cohguess Rejected Caipps Pboposals 

“The proposals brought to India by Bir Stafford Cripps placed the Working 
Committee in a real quandary, gome of its members realised the difficulty in 
rejecting so general an offer. But the majority swayed by Mr. Oandht must 
have seen in the acceptance, not only the abandonment of non-violence in the 
face of what they thought might well bo a coming Axis victory, but ever worse, the 
abandonment of the wbolo Congress claim to settle tbs destiny of India 6o they 
dttided on rejection and put up tho demand for Immediate and unqualified power, 
which they knew could not bo granted. What. I want to 
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clear to the House la that the movement to counteract the effect of the rejection 
upon public opinion to India end abroad and to roily the Congress on to the emo¬ 
tional plena as theohamnione of India against British tyranny and repression, that 
this rebellion, to use Mr. Gandhi's own words, that criminal plan to paralyse 
ordinary lifo in India and sabotage India’s capacity for defence, was deliberately 
resolved upon in order to defeat tbe generous policy pat forward by His Majesty’* 
Government. The various series of resolutions, whether based on the assumption of 
negotiations with Japan or professiug to advocate maximum help to the Allied 
cause, were a mere smokescreen to cover a pro-determined policy." 

air. Ha den Quest (Labour}, intervening said: ‘This is a very vital question.’’ 

The Speaker: “It would bo more convenient if tbe Minister could make his 
statement,” 

Mr. Hadan Quest repeated "this is a vital question" and asked, “On what 
evidence tbe minister was making the charges. On what did be base his statement 
on the Congress polioy and did he propose to publish documents in support of 
that statement, because they wore certainly unknown to the House." 

Mr. Amery : “I was only expressing conclusions I have arrived at after such 
study as I have been able to give to the situation, both now and in recent years 
and the Impression I have arrived at. I will justify to aueb extent as the nmite 1 
of tbe present debate allow. I venture to suggest that the House will allow me to 
condone. I am endeavouring to present my reasoned conclusions and I hope to be 
able to be allowed to develop them.” 

Mr. Silverman (Labour) : “This is a very important part of his speech. Did 
the Lord Privy Seal, when he came back from India, share the view Mr. Amery 
is now expressing, that in putting forward this demand the Indian National 
Congress intended to wreck tbo negotiations, and if be did share that view, what 
did ho mean by saying that the negotiations had been extremely useful and had 
cleared tbo air and paved tbe way for further understanding I’’ 

As other member* showed a disposition to ask question* too at this point, Bir 
Stanley Seed (Conservative) rase and said : “There are many of ua who are anxious 
to hear the Secretary of State." But tbo remainder of his statement was drowned 
in interruption. 

Arrest of Leaders Justified 

Mr. Amery continued : “In answer to that question Sir Stafford Cripps 
expressed his view vory olearly by his intervention during the laat debate. What 
I want to say is that it ia idle to suggest that anything could possibly result Horn 
negotiations with Mr. GanolAi after the passing of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee's resolution except more complete organisation of plans for dislocating 
communications sod making the rebellion effective. The Government of India, 
unless it wished to shirk the first duty of any Government, had no option except 
to take action. Prompt and firm action might well have saved India and, indeed, 
tbe Allied cause from grave disaster. (Cheers). I need not repeat to-day the 
account I gave in the last debate of tbe actual course of the outbreak which 
followed. Enough to say that the firmness of Government, loyally supported by 
the civil services, police and, whenever it boaarae necessary, the Army, has broken 
the back of the movement, which even if it was prevented from perfecting its 
preparations, was still very formidable—a movement which for a while seriously 
interrupted communications in what is strategically the most vital area in India 
and caused widespread destruction ol property «and deplorable loss of life. It would 
bo rash to say that we are yet out of the wood. Sporadic disturbances are stilt 
reported daily. The forces of law and order will, for mouths to come, have to be 
unceasingly vigilant and will need all the support that the Government of India 
and this House esu give them. (Chears.) 

“But those forces havo at any rate won the first, and we can only hope, a 
decisive round. For all this tragic business the responsibility, and the whole. 
responsibility, must rest with Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders. The precis a 
extent to which on anyone occasion or at any particular piace other elements 
ranging from mere hooliganism to more sinister revolutionary and fifth column 
activities may have co-operated may perhaps never be determined. Nor will it 
ever be easy to trace all the channels by which the general directive for revolu¬ 
tionary action and ia particular systematic and obviously planned dislocations of 
communications were distributed, whether in actual printed instructions such as 
those of the Andhra Provincial Committee, which I quoted in the lest debate 
or in shorter leaflets or conveyed verbally by subordinate Congress leaders or by 
students who played so large a part in this business, I do not know- In any case 
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vou cannot preach the overthrow of Government, you eannot avow yon are in open 
rebellion, declare your willingness to risk the anarchy that may follow an appeal to 
the masses to resist slavery and then disclaim responsibility for the consequences. 

"It is significant that the Congress is essentially a Hindu organisation, though 
by no means only a Hindu organisation. And mom particularly in view of Mr. 
Gandhi's influence over uneducated Hindu masses, the Muslim population in the 
towns and villages, as well as Muslim students at the universities, have kept reso¬ 
lutely aloof from the disturbances and have given help and support to the autho¬ 
rs iee. On this Issue, they received a straightforward lead from Mr. Jirmah wbo 
has left no doubt as to his opinion of the Congress attack, professedly aimed 
against British rule, as being In fact a direst attack on the rest of India and upon 
Muslim India in particular. 

‘Large elements of the Hindu population have also made dear repudiation of 
the outbreak aud in many cases co-operated loyally with the authorities. 

No “Appeasement" of Congress 

"So much for the past. The House will naturally wish to know what is the 
polioy of Hia Majesty’s Government and the Government of India in relation to 
the present position and immediate future. As far as the OongresB is concerned its 
leaders by their own actions have pat themeolves out of court. There can be no 
question of the Government of India entering upon negotiations or allowing others 
to do so, so long as there is any danger of the recrudescence of the trouble for 
which they have bean responsible or until they have hail made It dear to the 
authorities that they have abandoned the whole polioy of securing control of India by 
illegal and revolutionary methods and are prepared to come to an agreed settlement with 
the rest of their fellow-countrymen. There is no hope of improving the situation or 
easing the present deadlock by attempting an appeasement of the Congress in its 
present mood and outlook. To do so would only create even greater difficulties 
with the Muslims and the other parties. Above all, it would be regarded as a 
direct betrayal by the Army, police and the civil services who have played so 
steadfast a part in these troubles and upon whom the whole safety of India and 
fate of the Allied cause so largely depends (cheers). 

No Complete Transfer of Power 

“The question is whether any immediate interim solution can be found apart 
from Congress. The door remains open, and it has been repeatedly made clear, 
for the favourable consideration of nny proposals agreed to by tne leader* of 
the other main parties within the framework of our declaration, in other words, 
subject to the retention of tho ultimate responsibility of the Viceroy and Parlia¬ 
ment pending the framing of an agreed constitution. 

“That, as I have already explained, is inevitable not Only because of our 
responsibility for seeing tho war to a successful conclusion but also because it is 
the only guarantee to those concerned that the constitutional future will not be 
prejudged to their detriment. 

Prospects of agreement 

“What prospect Is there to such an agreement be prejudged to their detriment. 
There is—and we should welcome the fact—much wider recognition of the need 
for an agreement. I fear it would be premature to suggest that so far that 
recognition has involved any great readiness to compromise in order to secure it. 
The Muslim League is prepared to enter a National Government provided always 
that the rights of the Muslims to' an entirely separate national existence, is 
guaranteed beforehand. The Mahnsabha—the leading Hindu party outside the 
Congress—are equally prepared, but only on the’basis of an United India in which 
die Hindus will dominate In virtue of their numerical preponderance. In those 
conditions, agreement on the desirability of a National Government brings us no 
nearer to a solution. One obvious method of getting nearer an agreement is a 
serious discussion of the actual problem of finding a constitution under which the 
interests of the different elements can bo reconciled. That line of progress need 
not wait for the setting up of any formal constitutional convention. It has been 
opened ever since we announced it two years ago, that India should be free to 
frame her own constitution. It is open to-day. Is it too much to hope that, 
failing so agreement upon any immediate solution, Indian statesmen and studenta 
of affairs might still come together with mutual goodwill to deal with that 
problem ? For, It is only In the light of the future constitutional settlement 
that any real progress can be made towards the solution of the pretent deadlock 
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which, it cannot bo said too often, i» a deadlock not between the Indiana and the 
British Government but indeed a deadlock only Indiana can solve. The goodwill 
and the good offices of the Viceroy are always available and h»s been continuous¬ 
ly available. Io si'ualions like these, as In international relations outside intervention 
cun only help when there is readiness to respond. 

War effort Versus People’s Support 

“Meanwhile, let na consider where we stand. Tho Government of India la 
to-day in tbo hands of an executive of whose fifteen members apart from the 
Viceroy, eleven are Indiana. Indian members do not include representatives of 
tho two opposed major political organisations. But in every other respect they are 
aa representative of India's diverse elements and as able a body of administrators 
as can be found in India (cheers) They are men who put India first, wbo are 
there to servo tbdr country and help to win tho war. It is the collective opinion 
of these Indian member#; together with their tried and experienced European 
colleagues that decides the normal course of the Government of India and the 
ultimate responsibility of Sis Majesty’s Government here. The Council bos dealt 
firmly and effectively with the recent revolutionary outbreak. In closest co-opera¬ 
tion with tho Commander in-Chief, its War Resources Committee, it is consumed 
with mobilising Indian resources behind the Allied war effort. What is there so 
amiss uutil the political deadlock within India shows some signs of clearing, in 
continuing to rely upon the instrument of Government which has already proved 
and is proving Itself 7 

"Behiod that Government and In loyat support of it Blands India’s whole 
present war effort. I would bid the House and tho outsido world to reflect what that 
war effort means to-day and may mean to-morrow to the whole Allied cause, the 
fortune of war in the Middle East and to the China. That Army, every man of 
which is a volunteer is gowing at tha rnta of some 70,000 recruits a month. It is 
backed by the splendid help which the Indian Princes have given in the shape of 
their own State forces ns well ub by over h 0,000 recruits from State subjects who 
have joined the Indian Army In that Army there are no communal or party 
divisions. Let us be very careful lost by attempting to appease the unappeasable 
opponent* of any agreed constitutional progress, provoke a grave communal conflict, 
that we bro<k that Army in pieces. Let those whose interests are do less than 
ours in the success of India's war effort beware of the illusion that the Allied 
cause can bo helped by substituting for India’s trained and equipped forces, a 
somewhat hypothetical enthusiasm of unorganised untrained and unequipped 
millions or the far more probable alternative of chaos and paralysis In the place 
of ordered effort. 

“Social Services" is the Provinces 

"From the Central Governmeut, let mo turn to the Government or India’s 
great provinces, where Governments also making their great contribution to the war 
effort but primarily concerned with the wide field of social services. Five of these 
provinces with a population of some 110 millicn. Ministerial Government responsible 
to elected legislatures, has continued unbrokeu. Ia tho remaining six, of those 
with effective Congress majorities, Ministerial Governmeut was deliberately 
suspended by the Congress High Command three years Bgoi, 

“As a result Section 03 ot the Government of India providing for resumption 
of direct control by the Governor In the event of a breakdown of parliamentary 
government, has been enforced ever since. The Bill now before the Honse provides 
lor its further continuance, subject to annual confirmation by Parliament, for a 
period not exceeding twelve months after the end of the war period. This does 
nnt, of course, prevent a resumption of Ministerial Government at any time if a 
Ministry can be found which is in a position to secure sufficient parliamentary 
support and is ready to support the war effort, Buch a resumption has in fact 
taken place In Orissa and more recently, after a short interval of suspension, 
in Assam. That door ia always open. / 

Adviser Regimes Praised 

“There is one point in connection with the continuance of direct government 
on which t wish to reassure the House. One of the main objects of the extension 
of provincial autonomy under 1935 Act was to secure popular support for a more 
rapid progress in tha development of social services. That expectation was 
undoubtedly fulfilled. In all provinces there was greet activity, both legislative 
and administrative, and this has continued increasingly in spite of wax conditions 
48 
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In thorn provinces which have remained continuously under ministerial control; 
But the House will be glad to know there has been no standing still, no more 
‘care and maintenance' policy in the provinces where Congress Government hsve 
been succeeded by direct control, A few brosd figures will illustrate roy point. 
Expenditure on education, medical services and public health, agriculture and 
industry in budget estimates for 1012*1043 lias risen above those for 1933*1937 by 
sevenleen per eeut III Madras, forty-six per cant in Bombay, forty-one per cent 
in the United Province#, twenty-two per cent in Bihar, twelve per cent in Central 
Provinces and twenty-one per cent in tile North-Western Frontier Province. 

*Tn almost nil these cases, the greater part of this increase has been during 
the period of direct Government. Id Madras, forty-two acts covering such matters, 
aa industrial coni-iliation. Inspection of factories, and control of money-lending were 
passed in 1940 and 1941, while there haa been a great increase of expenditure on 
educational, agricultural und veterinary nervlcca and research on electrical development. 
In Bombay, nearly 02 million has been allotted in the last three years to tbs 
Special development fund, mainly for rural purpose, whilo special attention has 
been devoted to demonstration farms, village water-supply and government schemes 
for dealing with epidemics. 

, , "Lot 08 Hold os to oua Cocbsb" 

“That Is a plctnro of India I have to give the House. It la a picture dark and 
confused in parts but over most of the canvas shaping Itself not nnbopefully. 
'J'he problem of India Is full of difficulties. Tiny arc there to bn overcome and 
they will be overcome. We have only to hold on to the coure wo have set ourselves 
with steadfast patience and persistence, with goodwill towards- India's national 
aspirations, with faith in our Indian fellow citizens and above all with faith fn 
Ourselves. Wo have carried out tha great work in India in former-years. Why 
should «o hold ourselves incapable or unworthy of bringing that work to its true 
conclusion f What nead is there in India or fttiy where in the wide-world to bs 
ashamed of our put or fear our future ?’’ 

Tub Dboatb 

The debate which followed Mr. Ammy'i statement, was opened by the Cooser- 
vativa Flight Lieutenant Uanry Rnihoa. “If civil disobedience were called off, I 
•m certain Government would welcome the oo-oparallou of any Congressmen who 
Were out to stand against aggression, but, 1 fear, those men would bo a minority 
of the Congress Party. Apart from tits Muslim League, there are many Indiana 
in all classes of society who are standing up against sabotage of the present Con¬ 
gress movement—-Indians who arc dying day after day for the Lidia they believed 
in and for the India we mean them to have.” 


I. L. P, Amendment 

Mr. .fame# Maxton. one of the three member* who constitute the Independent 
Labour Party, moved an amendment that the House rteclino to give second reading 
to the Bill ‘which deals only with provincial aud secondary aspects-.of the Indian 
problem without attempting to solve tha main difficulties of the Central Government 
which are the cause of the deadlock in the provinces.” 

Mr. Maxton said he hod made a mistake fn the the previous debate when be 
accused Mr. Amtry of opposing thb Indian dot of 1935. Mr. Amery had consistent? 
Supported that Act and 1 resisted the small noisy rebel party,” ”1 understand Gov* 
ernmenta essential policy stands, but Mr. Amery, in his statement, seemed to me to 
roske Govornroenrt intentions more distinct, clear and precise than ever before. 
The Indians were promised complete independence, even to breaking with Dominion 
association, if they so desired. It would have been n good thing to have inserted 
Mr. Amery # statement in this Bill, Up to the present there Is no statutory nutho- 
rity to sav UiRt India Is going to have complete independence. We have only the 
word pt the various Ministers, Conservative members seem to want to give India a 
settled constituiicm hot our own constitution had grown up In a most haphazard 
manner. Wa could not get the Indian people to fight if they did not want to, any 
more than we could get tits Malnyas or the Burmese to fight. All we could do is 
to say to the people of India : ‘Here is your freedom.” 

“Appoint Mr. Gandhi as Viceroy" 

__Independent Labourite j|r. Campbell Stephan, seconding Mr. Maxton’# amend¬ 

ment, described tha Indian situation as gloomy. He was apprehensive because Gov- 
etoojeflt appeared tg be tr listing the Muslims as against the overwhelming majority 
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o! the people In Indie, The Government should <ml! a ftonferenee of all partiei 
forthwith and let the Congress leaden out of Jail at once. Government should 
appoint Mr. Gandhi ne Viceroy, Mr. Stephen declared. 

'TttDEPBNDBNOB WoOLD MBAN ISOLATION" ' , 

The former War Minuter, Mr, Oliver Stanley, laid all parties in India de¬ 
manded independence but only on tbelr own terms and those terms were mutually 1 
inconsistent. Was It not a fact th»t Mr. Gandhi would not even speak to Mr, 
Jinn ah and Mr, Jinnaii would not be in tlio same room as Mr. Gandhi, while neither 
would meet the leader of tho Depressed Classes, Doctor Ambcdkar. "Indian leaden 
did not refuse the Uripps Offer because we did not gits them enough, but became 
we were not prepared to tire them something at the ex pen bo of someone else. If 
Iba British cleared out of India, the communal differences would became at least 
temporarily more acute. We cannot condemn the millions in India to an lutermi* 
nabie civil war," 

Mr. Stanley said if the British cleared out of Tndia, and Japan conquered that 
eeaolry whom would America and Bmaia blame—not Mr. Gandhi or Pundit Nehrm 
but the British Government. Independence for India now could only mean 
Isolation for Indln now, If tho British walked out ilia Japanese would .Walk in, 
"Sir Stafford Grippe want out to India uot to bargain but to give," Mr, Stanley said 
■mid cheers, 

Mr. Stanley laid Sir Stafford Cripps had pot all tbs cards on the table and 
we could not pull out of tho bag some great concession without reducing that great 
mission to a humbug. However spiritual the iuteutiona of the Congress leaden 
might have been, the results lind been disastrously mundane. Mr. Gandhi's non- 
eo-oporotions had always led to violence. No Government could give way to 
murder. That was not the sort of stuff wherewith a new life could be built. Bri¬ 
tain haa mads a tremendous advance. Have lenders of Indian opinion made 4 
Similar advance? "Dark as tho outlook is, I refuse to surrender hope. I believe 
India will produce men more realistic and long-sighted than their present leaders, 
cot tied to past disputes, i believe this will come sooner than we expect. Mesa- 
while, our offer stands and we must go forward with our primary task of defending 
India." 

As Indian War Council Suqqkbtbd 

Mr, Graham White (Liberal) said the developments bad left the Government 
do choice but to preserve order on which the defence of India rested. It wai 
Impossible to establish a Government which could only split India into sections. 
Nine-tenths of tho existing trouble arose because Indians doubted British sincerity. 
Indian leaders should surely concede to the British the same standard of honour 
they claimed for themselves. Ho did not believe Air, Gandhi was a Quisling or in 
touch with the Japanese. But Mr. Gandhi know all his previous civil disobedience 
campaigns had been accompanied by horrible atrocities. He knew that when be 
launched bis latest campaign. Masterly inactivity would not do, however difficult 
negotiations might ha; for then the situation would get worse. Already somewhat 
acid criticism had been voiced in America. He asked if it was possible to establish 
a war Oouneil consisting solely of Indian* which might also regroup provincial 
territorial units ou religions, racial and, linguistic basis. The Viceroy had borne a 
crushing burden and they were alt grateful for the great service he find rendered, 
but without disrespect, lie felt it was time a new mind should be brought to beer 
on the Indian problem, 

"Conservatives Losing the Empire" 

Mr. Wtiftotn Cove (Labour) considered that Mr. Artery bed done nothing to 
sweeten the existing atmosphere. What the people wanted to know was what 
the Government were going to do about the exisiing deadlock. The Conservative 
Party under M. Churchill were losing the British Empire. The Moslem leader. 
Mr. Jinnah bad done nothing to co-operate in the war or secure recruits. It was not 
true, he maintaioed, that the Congress would knuckle down to the Japanese. The 
Government must release Congress leaders, reeoptieo an Indian National Govern* 
meat and pass authority over to them including control over tho army. With 
the grant of independence, the character of the Congress would change. 

Sir Balph Glyn (Cea.) complained that nothing had been said thus fst 
regarding the magnificent service of the Indian army in the Middle East. Hid 
expansion of the Indian navy tweutyfold and the fact that they were helping td 
protect British food supplies across the Atlantic. India did not consist solely of 
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Congress politicians. Millions of Indiana trusted the British Raj. He reminded 
the Opposition that Britain could not dishonour her treaties with the Indian 
Princes. General Wavell had a tremendous task in India and should be given 
full support. The order to detain Mr. Gandhi was given by Indiana—that showed 
courage. The House of Commons should be equally courageous. 

Passivity Should end 

Tie former War Cabinet Minister, Mr. Arthur Green wend, said the Labour 
movement supported the Government policy, but felt it was time that a further 
constructive attempt should be made. It was true wo could not put forward 
fresh terms or tolerate civil disobedience, but Mr. Churchill's recent speech 
had been received with consternation in America and India. The 

attitude of pasBivily could not continue. “It would be a blot 
on our. signature of the Atlantio Charter if we left unturned any 

stone which might help this grave, tragic, deepeningly difficult situation. No 
future British Government will ever attempt to escape from the pledges given. 
I do not believe that there wilt be any attempt to wriggle out o! the undertakings 
sincerely given. But we must convince Indians of that. There are people in 
India ready for a conference aud those who are not ready. We must keep the 
friendship of those who are." 

Mr. Maclnren (Labour) appealed to the Government to invite leaders of 
TiuHnn thought to come to another conference in London. 

Me. Attlee's Reply To Debate 


Mr. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister and Secretary for Dominions, replying In 
the debate, said .* "I gladly respond to the note struck by Mr. Greenwood. I want 
to get a settlement of the Indian question but one must face this problem in a 
spirit of realism and understanding. It is very easy to get knowledge of only one 
facet of the Indian problem and then to mage a speech characterised with great 
emotion, great fervour and great sincerity and yet Ignore the fact that India—this 
Kohinoor diamond—has a great many facets. I have taken part in inquiries into the 
Indian situation from 192? onwards and 1 do not chum in tne least to know 
India. I realise how little I know and how great are the difficulties. In those 
enquiries I have had great affection for India and the friendship of many Indians, 
some of whom are under detention to-day. 

"We do not approach this matter as some abstract problem but a problem of 
how we ore to get in this world the best conditions of freedom and life for the 
people with whom we have worked over a great series of years and the people 
who to-day In this war are doing a-wonderful service to the Allied cause. I doubt 
if it is realised In this country how much India has done—the good fight that 
has been put up by Indians In the Army, In the Navy and in the workshops— 
and I suggest that some people in their enthusiasm for what they think in the 
Indian attitude havo done less than justice to the Indian people. It is a false 
assumption to think that all tho people of India are Bitting down thinking of 
of political problems. There are vast numbers in India devoting themselves to the 
service of the war. 

"Progress" Since Cripps’ visit 


"I am sorry that Mr. Compbetl Stephens repeated the slander against the 
people of Burma. It is not true that the pcoplo of Burma all yielded to the Japanese. 
The responsible Government of Burma stuck this thing out right through. The 
great majority of the people stuck it out at tho risk of their lives and it is wrong 
for anyone to make a statement like that against a brave people and very charming 
people and people who I am quite sure wilt regain their country and their full 
freedom. 

*T think that Mr. Campbell Stephens should show a little more restrain and 
sense of proportion than talking about conditions in India being like conditions 
In Norway. He knows that is nonsense. But it may be read by people who will 
not know that it is nonsense. The fact is that In a large number of provinces 
tO-day s Indian Governments are functioning, that at any moment Indian 
politicians choose they can have complete control in Provincial Governments and 
thus deal with 95 per cent of all subjects in which the ordinary man is 
interested. They have already to-day 11 members out of 15 in the Viceroy’s 
Council and that is no fixed proportion. That is carried on because you have to 
have people of experience carrying on in war. There is no question of colour in 
(his matter. Yon want the best man for the position and those who sily nothing 
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has been dona since Sir Btofford Crippt’ visit, forget that immediately afterward* 
then waa a big enlargement ol the Viceroy'* Council. 

"Practical Dipficclties” 

"I do not quite understand the suggestion by Mr. Graham Whit* ol the 
formation of some kind of War Council, but a War Council which wa* to go in 
fur redividing the province*. That doe* not seem the function of a War Council. 
You hare an advisory council on which Indiana servo. Any easier way of throwing 
the apple of diicord among the Indian people than that of diving up boundaries 
would be hard to find.” 

Mr. G'aham Whit* Interjected; "I must have expressed myself 111. With 
regard to division of Provinces, that w»s a matter which 1 forecast aa something 
which might be related to the future constitution of Jodi* end for which putpo-e 
a body of the kind I was endeavouring to suggest to the House might be 
considered die best to undertake the ta-k." 

Mr. Atilt* : "I was trying to take up constructive suggestions and I most say 
that waa the most destructive suggestion I have heard." 

Mr, Alllte, continuing *»i<i, ‘Quite apart from the ordinary difficulty of 
dealing with boundaries, Mr. Graham Whit* knows that the diittcuiliea hi this 

? nrstion is the difference of opinion among Indian* as to what should constitute 
itdia. You have lndtsns who demand tlist part of India should be token away 
from Inrtis snd mads into Pakistan. Then you get those who wish to see India 
kept together. In that suggestion are Sren the diOVtiltiea that face us in this 
question. While almost everyone in the debate had a*krd that something be done, 
there bid been very few practical suggestions, 'the essential difficulty of the 
question—and it la no good to conceal It by the use of ambiguous word*—is that 
U ia no good talking about the people pi India and thinking thereby you would 
settle the problem of Indian unity. 

"They might Just as well say let Enrope be governed by the people of Europe 
or hand the Balkan* to the Balkan people. Or eveD hand Palestine to the peoples 
of Palestine. Members of the House have probably more political experience than 
any other House and they know perfectly well that it is one of the difficult pro¬ 
blems of the world when you have two separate communities Inhabiting one 
particular traot of territory. Mr. Maxim has told us a lot of historical prevalent* 

g oing right back to King John but he ha* neglected some that lay quite dose to 
is bands. He had intense scorn of the idea that it is possible to settle difficulties 
by anything like a constitution but 1 happen to be Dominions Secretary and I 
have been looking at the history of the Dominion of Canada where there waa 
difficulty between two communities which might have led to civil war sad this 
was precisely bow it waa settled by a constitution. 

Pea is* roa Muslims 

“There was aome remark made the other day about democracy. Democracy 
did not mean dominance of the whole people by one section. It meant you got 
substantial agreement among all people. And the demand of India to-day was 
pot Just to be governed by Indiana. They wanted the democratic government of 
India. Presumably, we could, if we wished, settle the India question by handing 
it over to some Indian* or one Indian. Indians admire the British constitution. 
They want a democratic constitution like ours. But our constitution depends not 
on the form of democracy but because we are used to practising democracy. The 
fundamental difficulty we have come up against in all tfaia Indian question ia 
that you cannot get communities to trust each other. It is no good burking the 
question. It ia no good making unpleasant remarks about the leaders of the 
Muslims. It it no good trying to belittle the great Muslim community. And 
when the people ask wnat the Muslim people have done, 1 say that the Muslim 
people have provided a very large part of the fighting forces. When trouble was 
raised, the Muslim people did not raise trouble to India. 

Minorities abd Democracy , 

“I have never aaid that the Congress Party 1* not a great party with great 
leader*. I am sore Mr. Maxton would be the lost to suggest that it is only the 
big parties that counted.” 

Mr. Maxton. interrupting. "Only when they are effective and that la very 
seldom." 

Mr. AltI **: I don’t know whether that ia a declaration of confidence or a self- 
denying ordinance, but I can assure Mm there are a number of extremely effective 
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mlnoriltwr vrftd must be VnhsMered. There »« the 81kh<t, Pamem. Prince# end 
the population of the Indian Slate*. There ere the Muslims and Depressed CU««es 
or the Scheduled Class. It is no use suggesting that tin sc people do not count. 
It ie equally wrong to suggest that there are not great social disparities in India. 
It ha* been noted In India there ie every range of civilisation front a Holla Roves 
10 a bullock cart and that does not make it easy to frame a constitution for the 
Indian people. And therefore it is not a thine which can he senled hj the nice 
Catch phrase, 'Give India to the I ndiatr people.' 1 quite agree that running through 
all political life lit India there is the desire lor sell-government. It is a perfectly 
right desire and a d>sire we ought to sympathise with. The trouble is ✓that they 
do not all desire to be governed by the same people and that it so strong that some 
refuse to he governed anyway." 

The Lalmurite Mr. 5, 0. Dailies, "It is true everywhere.” “ 

Mr, AUlet : "No,' It is not. Mr. Davies is a good democrat. However much he 
dislikes the Government, he continues to be n good citizen and he does his duty. 
If he finds himself In the minority, lie continues to work the constitution because 
he is a good democrat, 'There are many countries where the minorities refuse to 
have anything to do with the Government., Sometimes they go Into rebellion. 
Sometimes they are exterminated. One of the things we are fighting this war for 
fa the right of minorities to live.” 1 

Mr. Maxttm : "Majorities. 1 ' 

Mr. Attlee : Mr. Maxlon and I both agree. Wo must live and let Ifve, although 
Ire do not agree-. This Is the point we have got to try to settle. It was suggested 
that Government did something rather dreadful in proposing a solution. They have 
been asking over and over again that Indian lenders should come together and 
agree. It is not a thing that has happened just this year or last year, this obs¬ 
tacle of (rouble between communities. It has been going on ever since tbe beginning 
of Indian self-govnriunent. At every turn I have met it. I met it on the 
Commission, at the Bound Table Conference and on tbe Joint Select Committee. 
It has always been an obstacle that stood in the way. An Indian said, 'We can¬ 
not settle this. It is nnlair to try and moke as settle this. Yon must produce 
* solution.' ‘ 

, Fair Offer 

rt We produced a method whereby wo hoped thie might be resolved. Ho not 
let us forget when we bear violent speeches made that almost anybody whether 
British. Indian or those of any country who looks at these proposals, would say they 
were lair proposals, just proposals and sound proposals. Indeed tbe method in 
which we proposed was one which 1 remember being suggested to me by one of 
tbe leaders of the Congress Party only a few years ago as the best way of dealing 
with the matter. That has been thrown back on us. We all deeply regret that. 
But we did try to make the very fullest and fairest offer we could. There were 
things we could cot da What we endeavoured to do In setting up this conven¬ 
tion wee to get a settlement of tbe communal problem. What we are now asked 
to do is to anticipate that settlement. Tbnt in fact is to beg the whole question 
which can only be settled by Indians themselves. That is the difficulty. You may 
add this men or diet man or anyraan or anything eiee you like to tbe Central 
Government of India, as long as it still remains under the present constitution. 
But if you are going to depart frofn that and turn the Viceroy into a constitutional 
monarch and give all power to ee irresponsible body, you are at once begging the 
whole question as to who shall govern. I think it is recognised you cannot go far 
in that direction. Bo we have said that our offer remains open. Remember it 
wu not rigid. , 

, . Philosophy op Latf A»b Order 

“The particular method suggested wee in default of Indians agreeing to* their 
own method. Our offer was not only thrown bock on us, but thereupon the 
Congress Party departed altogether from methods of democracy and tried tbe 
method of coercion. It is antl-democrntio to set by coercion, whether that 
method b« done by non-violence or violence, but experience has shown over and 
over again—and nobody knows that belter than Gandhi—that in Indian condition^ 
Civil Diibtdicnce leads to violence. It has happened before. Terrible things 
have happened. Gandhi himself expressed his repentance. I think it is a most 
regrettable thing that at the end of his life he should have again taken action 
that bss resulted In the death of people.” 

"Government bad to meet that situation and they died to meet If, not ia the 
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piping times of p«tcs. but with the enemy at the gate*. In tbe Interests of proven- 
lion of further disturbances and the logs of life, Government were bound to got 
and I think the majority of the people In this country and in till* Honie think 
they were right in to acting. They were right lo act in the Interest* of Indian 
•tateamed themselves. If yon talk to Indian*, whatever the view* they take, 
and even to extremist*, they wiil all say that the one essential thing in India is 
to hare a Governmeat prepared to govern, Indiana alto have their histone 
memories nnd they remember the jeers of anarchy in India and we have only to 
look n little further east to see the years of anarchy in China. I am sore that 
member* will agree that lit conditions of anarchy end violence it la rite poorest 
people who atifler roost. Above nil, therefore, wo most have law and order. It la 
a most distasteful task. It is a task we have bad to undertake end which reapon* 
sible Indian statesmen hsre had to undertake. 1 ' 

Mr, J Saxton : ‘‘Was not vloieuoe subsi-qucnt to the [mpriaonmenta I” 

Mr, AttUe : "Violence wits planned end orders were issued for (Sell "Dla- 
obedience. Anyone who knows history, know* that whenever a Civil Disobedience 
ia started, It always lads to violence. 

Mr. St'/twmon {Labour) said that may be true but that ft not the questfflf 
which Mr. J taxton asked and which Mr. Attlee has not answered. The question 
Mr. Motion asked was whether actual acta of violence were not subsequent to 
Imprisonments," 

Mr. Attlee : *'T answered him that orders have been issued for Civil Dis¬ 
obedience t that Civil Disobedience bed always led to violence and that, therefore, 
it is the right of Government to set at once in order to stop violence. I was saying 
that this is no less in the interests of the Indian Government itself. There could 
not be worse thing, particularly for Hindus—the majority that bos always depended 
on numbers and brsin power rather than fighting forces—to have a precedent set 
of a Government which yielded to violence by the minority. 

"Again, I tell Mr. Motion with his own historical memories, which he knows 
perfectly welt, to remember Instances In which Governments set up by revolver and 
bomb have found U dilUcnlt ever to get rid of revolver and bomb and in a great 
sub-continent like India, with a people very close to the soil, it is s very dangerous 
thing to let rioting start, end whatever tbe colour of tbe Government may be, the 
Government is bound lo lake action—and still more when it is not only a matter 
of civil security at home but when there is the enemy at the gate. One must look 
at this, as I know wiser heads in India, including members of the Congress Party, 
hare looked at it in its larger aspects. 


Responsibilities TO thb Allies , 

'*1 have talked with them and I know perfectly well that they realise If the 
Fascist States conquered the world there would be precious little chance for Indian 
seif-government. We have our responsibility to tbe Indian people to prevent litem 
falling under Japan, We have responsibility to our Allies—our Allies who have 
put up atteb a wonderful fight in China. It is through India we shall be able to 
help China. To allow Indio to fail out would be to betary the people who bars 
been fighting in Chine nnd not only them but the people Of Russia as well. 

"It would he a good stroke of business for the Axil Powers If Japan and 
Germany could join hands. India is the bulwark to rite south of Russia and there¬ 
fore we have that responsibility in the interests of all Allied nations and to the 
people of India to staud firm. The only people who can defeud India at rite 
present moment ere the people of the Allied _ nations and the people of India 
themselves. You cannot break up an organisation ia the middle sad throw it over 
to somebody else. 

A Breeeb 

'Therefore, there are these issues and I am asked wbat can yon do now. t 
Say that if yon suggest that you can enter into negotiations with people who an 
running a campaign of this sort you are betraying ute future of Indian democracy. 
We stand firmly by the whole of our offer. 1 am sorry that it has been questioned 
and 1 know one inspiration came from a little pamphlet.” 

At this {mint liiere was a commotion among members under the press gallery 
and Mr. Cove began pushing bis way along the bench of members, Mr. Com 
said, “It is sn offensive remark that 1 had it from a little pamphlet." 

Air. Attlee : "I will certainly withdraw the remark. I JUad certainly sew a 
pamphlet.” 

Mr. Cove i "l will certainly withdraw my remark." , ., , , 


f. I A 
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Door Not Clcsrd 

Mr AM" : "This Is the first lime It has been snggesled that the offer made 
b, this Government was not n genniiia offer. H is unfortunate that anybody abould 
suggest this offer ie not |wrfeelly genuine and sincere. lt wa« nccantMi a. be off 
ao nt the lime by the people of Utla country, by the people of the United States, 
the Dominion* and India and it atanda to-day. Mr. Amery has said the door is 
■UI1 open. We ore willing to tidk with snvbody. But the suggestion sometime* is 
made that yon onn run round with new offer*. I think everybody realize* that if 
yon have got to the almost ns we did nwl make the very fullest proposal* we can 
make, no one can suggest that yon should run round with offers. 

“I suggest, therefore, that it cannot be said that Government has stood pst. 
There Is no dosing of lire door. We arc prepared to go in at any time into the 
fullest question of this Indian problem on the principles of oar suggested proposal*, 
which everybody I believe ngrre*. were generous, wise and just proposal*. I hope 
that Indian statesmen will think again, will lo de not just for some immediate 
question of service, bat will look at tho long trend of Indian history and see what 
great role India hsB played in the battle for democracy. I have always hoped that 
India, drawing her exi>criettco from here, will set a lead in A*ln for democracy. 
Democratic forms are useless withont the democratic spirit. Unless you can get 
tolerance in life nud a let-live principle amongst all communites you can not get 
the successful working of democracy. looking at tho world devastated by bat& 
Intolerance and dominance, 1 had hoped that ono section of the Indian people and 
leaders should have seen that is the way of death and not the way of life, f ask 
them to think again lit order that they may join in our effort to defeat tyranny 
and thereby hasten the time when the Indian peoples may themselves decide on 
their own free Government for the future.'’ 


House of Lords—London—20th, October 1942 

Devonshire Reiterates Crlpps offer 

The Dnder-Seeretary of Slate for Indio, the Duka of Devonshire, opened the 
debate on the situation In India in Mia House of Lords on the 20ib. October.1842. 
Ha bcgRB hy giving an Outline of the India Burma (Temporary and Miscellaneous) 
Bill. Ha then went on to make a statement on the •‘unhappy" condition of affairs 
in India which made the introduction Of the Bill necessary. 

The Duke of Devonshire proceeded ; Wo Inst debuted lid* subject eome six 
month* ago shortly after the return of Sir Staffed C’ripps. The position then wa* 
that our move, the Inst of our sustained mid continuous efforts, to endow India 
with full Self-Government, had broken down and struck upon the sandbanks of 
the Congress Party's unwillingness to eome to any compromise with the Indian 
parties or with the Government, 

The obstacle to an agreement bring reached was the absolute nature of the 
Congress Party's claims that the Indian government should he the sole mouthpiece 
of Indian nationalism and itself the only representative of Indian opinion. That ia 
very far from being the cose. The Congress Party is tho largest political Party ia 
India but theca are other vast elctncule In India which it is quite impossible to 
Ignore. 

To have handed over to the Congress the Government of India without having 
balanced mid harmonised (lie claims of these various elements, in nggregato greatly 
Outnumbering tho Congress Parly, and still more vastly exceeding that Party 
In their contribution to India's war effort, would have and could have led to 
nothing but citRO*. 

But oven that solution *cema to bo ruled out by tho mutually incompatible 
demsttdsof the Mahasibba, tho second largest Hindu Party after the Congress and 
of the Muslim League, Henco the deadlock for which the British Government 
i* most iinseasouatdy being blamed, tjinco the breakdown, which the Congress 
Party d<hberately brought about, the Government of India bad been confronted 
wllb a formidable conspiracy designed to paralyse the Government of India, 

Mr, Oandkl has chosen to call this a non-violent campaign but phrases do not 
•Iter tha facts and the campaign could in fact scarcely have bad a less non-violent 
character, Wxty Government servants, tho vast majority of them Indiana, have 
lost their lives and some 0M) have been wounded, 1 should like to pay a tribute 
to the steadfast courage and resolution with which the vast majority of the Indian 
police and civil servants imve faced tills time of trial, 

I don’t want to indicate that Uie Government of India Is out of the wood 
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yet The position In some ports ol India it (til! serious end R Is • sinister snd 
significant fast that disorders, which have been principally directed against 
communications such as railway*, buses and telegraph*, hare been most serious 
in those part* of India where an; interruption of communications would bars 
been most paralysing In the event of a Japanese invasion. 

No Dibeot Evidence of Enemy Influence 

There Is no direct evidence, none whatever, that sny enemy influences hare 
been at work in Indio. But there is evidence, strong evidence, that the Congress 
Party has so directed Its campaign as to do maximum damage to India's war 
effort and render India vulnerable in the most dangerous quarter. The position is 
still serious and sporadic outrages still occur daily. But there are clear indies* 
tions that the vast majority of the people of Indio are heartily tired of the 
Congress Party’s campaign and very many of Congress Party’s own supporters 
are themselves weary of it. I do not think it la an exaggeration to say that 
tbs Government of India's trouble* were not diminished by political agitation and 
exhortation from outaido Indio. The Government here and tile Government of 
India have for some months been subjected to persistent barracking to make some 
spectacular move. I wont your lordships to think the effect m>t only on India, 
but Russia, the United States tho Dominions and here of the never ending rain 
or hnil of speeches and articles demanding that we shall do something never 
specified, but do it forthwith. The effect on the Congress Party is undoubtedly 
Very bad. 

There is ovidence that the so-called non-violent campaign, which has in fact 
proved to be a campaign of violence, punctuated by occasional incidents of 
abominable atrocity, is on tbe wane. But while we are being pressed from the left, 
right and centre to make some further spectacular move, it i* hardly reason able 
to hope that this campaign will be called oflV 

Ttie Infinitesimally small minority of the Indian people carrying on this 
campaign ore showing signs of weariness but It is hardly reasonable to hope that 
they will finally lose heart, white they continue to receive as much encourage¬ 
ment ns they are receiving from here. Bo long «a articles appear and speeches 
are made, whether by pteintes or politicians, putting the blame for tile present 
deadlock in India upon tbe Government and urging tlmt tbe next move lies with 
"them, so long will the organisers of disorder believe that they have only a few 
more telegraph wires to cut, railway signals to interrupt, only few more bus or 
tram depots to ' attack to enforce a Uigescale retreat upon Government and impose 
their will upon the peoples of India. 

1 should deplore and fight any restrictions on free expression of opinion, 
whether by Pressmen, politicians or prelates. 

The .rfeeftitsAop of York (interrupting), "Tho noble Lord looks at me on 
each occasion. May I a*k him to be plainer and say what he means by prelates t 
The only time 1 have spoken has been in support of Government on this matter 1 ’. 

Scope Of India's War Effott 

The Dole of Devons furs continued : I intended to cast no reflection, whatever, 
OQ tbe prelates. I was only looking to tee that the prelates were there. 1 think 
It is) reasonable to ask that the Press and the prelates should exercise due respon¬ 
sibility for what they say. I have been nettled by expressions of opinion in what 
is. for want of better description, I may describe, as the Leftist PrcBS expressions 
of such opinions as that we cannot undertake offensive operations 
against the Japanese in Burma with "a hostile India" behind us. Whoever 
expressed that opinion was grossly wrong. India ia not hostile to our cause. 
India has made, and is making a realty magnificent and constantly growing con¬ 
tribution to tbe Empire's war effort. Indian soldiers in this war have fought as 
well as any eoldicra in the world’s history (Loud cheers) and they have fought oat 
of loyalty to the Ring Emperor—that i» their governing motive; 

Tho Times, * few days ago, published a leading article in which it was stated 
that os a mailer faot, India’s war effort could be multiplied ten times if the 
political difficulties could be removed. The article indicated that the difficulties 
were the difficulties which it lay within the power of Government 10 remove. 
“This statement of Isct" is demonstrably ludicrously false. It cauuot seriously be 
maintained that the Government of India could raise, train and equip seven 
hundred thousand recruits monthly and maintain in the fhld an army of ten 
millions and supply 200 per cent personnel to the Mercantile Marine. 

47 
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Tha limiting faotor in the expansion of India** war effort ia not the lack of 
willing recruit* or workers, but equipment and officer* and technicians to train 
and lead. These are limitation* imposed, not by political consideration* but oar 
want of pre-war preparations. Mow can it seriously be maintained that a political 
settlement, however satisfactory, can remedy this ? India's war effort is capable 
of expansion, it is also capable of diminution. Concession* inch as we are asked 
lo make, it would be a great deal easier to halve or quarter India’s war effort by 
some Unwise step than increase it. What Is It that is proposed we should do nest 1 
The Lord Privy Heal went to Tndis with the full and comprehensive offer ol 
BeLf-Qovernment for India. He made a great and sustained effort to get tbs offer 
accepted. He overstayed bis original time-table by a long time, but it was not 
accepted, not because ft was dot sufficiently comprehensive. 

Next Step most Comb from India 


We offered India all that we had to offer but we were not prepared to offei 
wbst was not ours. Now it la Bulges tod that we should do something more and 
that, in soma way. soma further advance should be initiated from hero, I believe 
the nest move mast come from India When that fact Ib reslised, the next move 
may come, but until it is realised, the deadlock will continue. Self-Government 
may be offered or seised : you may endow a country with self-governing institu¬ 
tions ; but you most certainly cannot impose them. In the House of Commons, 
the Secretary of State for India euid a few days ago that our policy in India was 
not ono of reluctant retreat but willing advance: not one of enforced abdication 
but freely proffered partnership in freedom. That Is a fact, 

Self-Government for India was tbs ultimate goat of British statesmanship 
long before there was any conscious demand for it from India: long before 
there was such ft thing as the Congress party. "I roost emphatically affirm that 
for us to preside over this transition from the fifth European century in some 
parts in slow stages up to the twentieth and be the guide o! people in that 
oondltion Is, if conducted with humanity and sympathy, with wisdom and political 
courage, not only a human duty and great national honour, but what was called 
the other day, one of the most glorious tanka ever confided to my country,** These 
words were spoken by a Lord In tills House of Lords in 15)08. In the years which 
have intervened, greater progress has been rondo than iu the same number of 

J rears, at any time, in nny country. It la true that India has not yet achieved 

ull self-government, but she lias made great strides towards it and 
tbs fact she has not yet attained it, is not due to our faiura 

to proffer the prize hut to the fanun of some, not sit, Indian hands to grsso it 
when proffered. In surveying a picture of such vjwtnras and complexity as presented 
by the sub-continent.of India, it is surely a mistake to Pike a short view. Six month. 
.1* a long lime In the eyes of s politician whose horizon is the next general 

election. Six months or e year is not such a very long time in the eye* oil 
historian. The period of delay which has been imposed upon Indian progress hv 
the reealeitrsnce of the Congress I'arty, will probably be longer than six mouths * 
Let no friend ol progress lose heart We should not be deterred from onr 
high purpose by the delay of six mouths, c 

Tub Drhatb 

Lord Addison, Lender o! His Labour Peers, said the Bill was necessary but 
the Duke of Devonshire had not been helpful. Government must fluff an alter 
Dative offer. Congress conception of dem 'orney was domination of the maiorita 
by one section, but while Mr. Oandhi Bhirked the responsibility, there was a v.™ 
large number of responsible Indlhn leaders seeking a way out of the difficulty 
Snd Government must provide something more helpful than the speech of the 
of Devonshire just delivered. 

.... V ' 9 M , ar ? ui l nf ^retro said many people wanted the Government tb adoDi 
attitude which they described a* eonelilittfon when they approved of it .*3 
appeasemnt when they disliked it. He thought it would be wrong and futile 
attempt, QppessMnent of the Congress. The extreme Congress leaders were no? 
•p much anti-British as anti-European and it was not impossible that tbiy would 
be more than wilting to bargain with Japan even at the cost of an Inferior 
position In Asia if it would mean complete severance with all European ties. 01 M 

Gall Fob X Gesture From Qovshsmest 
„ . The. tfarqvi* of Salisbury urged tbs Government for a farther gntniw. 
Nobod; desired to India, but we sould forswear for ever tbs policy of appeasement 
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He opposed Annina or any foreign arbitration. bot Washington should barn 
official representatives In India. We lud nothing >o be ashamed of. He had great 
confidence that if the American bit* what we had done for India, tiny would 
realise how greatly British Government’* present effort* ought to be supported. _ 1 
The Archbishop of York said that Government could not have possibly given 
way to the Congress demands. It would have been ■ betrayal of the Muslima and 
other minorities. Until they reached an agreement, it waa impossible lor Got co¬ 
rnea t to go forward. 

Release Of Cosoresb Leaders Urged 
The Earl of Huntingdon {Laboor) said that India was the hey to Allied 
▼ictorv and the touchstone on which Britain’s real run lives were being tested. 
American opinion was profoundly disturbed. They could not understand Britain 
fighting a war of freedom while violently repressing the Indian national movement. 
The Cbinrae were also disturbed and we could not ignore the feeling among o»r 
Allies. It had been asaer'ed that a vast constitutional change could not talcs 
pUce in war-time, yet Mr. Churchill, in a time of acute crisis, proposed amalgama¬ 
tion of France with Britain. Congress leaden should be free unconditionally 
and ashed to form a provisional Government. If they failed to fnrm a National 
Government the rea(>onstbiltty would ha theirs and the sympathy of the democratic 
people would be on our aide. 

Viscount Samuel (Liberal) said it waa Government’s duty to suppress outrage, 
arson and murder, but they did not solve the political problem. The parrot-like 
cry that (be principal Indian Parties must agree first before an; step forward, was 
futile. At the same time the proposal that the Britiab Government should pledge 
effective Independence of lud is at a given date after the war would be dangerous 
because, when the time came both aides to India might he arming against each 
other and Government would be compelled to repudiate such a pledge. The phrase 
“Dominion Status” waa meaningless and should be dropped in favour of such a 
term aa ‘•National hiatus". He suggested that the key to solution rested in tbs 
constitutional position of the Viceroy who bad the dual role f>f acting in place of 
the Sovereign and a* his own Prime Minister. When a new VWroy is appointed 
this should be changed. Acting solely for the Sovereign, the new Viceroy's first task 
should be to select some statesman aa Prime Minister to instruct bun to form the 
Government as waa done here and in the Dominions. 

Lord Samuel continued, able statesmen among Indian leaden would, despite 
Party and political difficulties, furnish ample material for such a Government. It 
was urgently necessary that sti-ps should be taken during the war to eolve the 
present impasee. Lord Samuel recalled the success of granting immediate self-gov¬ 
ernment to the Tr»nav»al following the irimth African war and asked if the same 
course might not be pursued now in India. 

ScGoranos for as Ikdiah Viceroy ’ 

Lord Strabolgi ( Labour 1 recoin mended the appointment of a distinguished 
Indian as the next Viceroy ana an iuviu'ion to the principal Allies to mediate. 

Lord Winster emphasised the' effect of the Indian problem on the United 
States. In America, he said, British stock was now very low, T he Government had 
not to convince the American Government of our good intentions, but the Ame¬ 
rican roan-in-the-street. The Americans were not impressed by tbe assertion that 
we were willing to grant everything India wanted the moment the Indian parties 
agreed among themsdvea. ‘ 

Lord Cbaxcellor’s Reply to Dhbatb 
After various other speeches. Lord Chancellor Lord Simon, replying for the 
Government said: “It is absolutely impossible in the limited number of minutes 
at my disposal to do more than make one or two submenus. It is quite impossible 
really to give what is called a reply on India in the abort space of time. This has 
been an interesting debate. I should like first of all to make perfectly clear in my 
statement as to what is the aim of tbe Government in this matter. ,J 

“I entirely agree with what ha* been said by Lord IHiMfer that, if we could 
make statements on this subject, we would be more likely to get a reasonable hear¬ 
ing from onr friends in America- I claim to say on behalf of the Government that 
tbe aim of the Government’s policy it that Indians should themselves mould the 
destiny of India, free from external dictation and control. I do not know any 
other method by which yon tun get a peat development of constitutional Govern¬ 
ment i 
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ExAIU-LB or THE DOMINIONS 

'*1 am rsther Inclined to agree with Lord Samuel when he deprecated the oae 
of the word Dominion in this matter. If anybody read throughout the fcimon 
Report, they will not find anything a bout Dominion Status from the beginning to 
the end. 1 quite realiie that the conception is misunderstood. Consider what did 
happen la regard to the undoubted Dominion*, The Constitution of Canada waf 
created as the result of a number of hading Canadian citizens—not by any means 
all of the same political parly—meeting together nnd thrashing out resolutions 
upon which the constitution vrns made. The Constitution of Australia was brought 
about by Australians meeting together from different provinces and different i-ott- 
tical attachments again thrashing it out and ultimately producing the Constitution 
of Australia. The Constitution of South Africa which. 1 quite agree, did receive a 
most im|iortant urge from the boldness of the Campbell-Bannerman Government 
was still the work of South Africans in South Africa." 

*T really do not know nny other method whereby In the proper sense demo¬ 
cratic government can bo created. It cannot be imposed here, that is cot demo¬ 
cratic government at all. It is not government given by one body to another b.,dy. 
It is a thing which emerges out of the toil, devotion, patriotism and idealism of the 
people who are going to live under it. 

Fuebdou host coiib beom Within 

“I do not say that with any desire to cold shoulder Indian aspirations, but it 
Is fundamentally a great mistake, in reference to Indian development, to suppose 
that the matter rests in British hands. It d»es not. It essentially rests in Indian 
bands. Observe this historic,.! d.-vetonmeut in reference to India Itself. Tremen¬ 
dous proposals were advanced by the late Mr. Edwin Montague in the time of the 
YiceroyaUy of Lord Chelmsford. 

"1 am not at all sure that everybody who followed what is now recognised as 
Liberalism In this country was at that time convinced that it was the right line. 
The next series of great efforts which were mode in India including the great efforts 
made by Lord B'nnogulc (Lord Stnnsgalo was formerly Mr. Wedgwood Benn, former 
Secretary ol State for India). Efforts in that period ultimately resulted in fhe Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act of I2J5 which was again an effort to devise and impose a 
Constitution. 

“1 hope it will be acknowledged as n small merit that tbo Simon Commission 
'as it has come to be known, as soon as it wss foisted, began to examine bow to 
secure that there should be a Government which consisted of Indian politicians and 
Indian patriots who would be ready to co operate with us. Although we did not 
get all the help we might have wished from India, we did get siatcemanlike men 
who greatly assisted. The great fact about the Grippe proposal is that it recognises 
the fact that a great patriotic development in a great country must come from 
within. 

It may be assisted and helped as surely it ought to be, but It is a fundamental 
error—I do not care whether you are American, Englishman or anybody else—to 
. suppose that somewhere concealed there is » thing called Indian self-government 
which can be presented to the Indian Continent, It cannot. Self-government and 
democracy are things which aro wiililn you. They are not thing winch can be given 
by somebody else. If anybody will lttok at the proposals taken by Sir S, Crtppe, 
less than seven months ago, they will realise that this really was tbeir essential 
virtue—that we were sayings “Wo want you and the American Government and 
the people to know that we are prepared to accept and implement and indeed accept 
, without question tbo form of democratic development which you aro able to devise 
in India and in unity among the Indian parlies,’’ 

"’ihat does not mean you need parrot-like identity, for every healthy country 
has very considerable differences of opinion. At the same time, the reason why 
there must be some reconciliation in India is plain to anyone who will study the 
subject sufficiently and look ft squarely nnd fairly in the face. The difference of 
outlook of the Congress and the Muslim League—and it is no good limiting it to 
that for there arc oilier parries, there are forty or fifty million untouchables and 
other people In India—is something which has no sort of parallel in this country 
or In any country in Europe at all. 

Question op Fosjjiso Pbovibional Govt. 

"Lord Huntingdon made a suggestion which amounted to this—Jet the Congress 
leaders out ol prison aud then invito the Congress leaders to form a Provisional 
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No lion ml Government. II Iodic contained go ooe but bwIkh of the Congress 
Party or people pwarid to *<-quieace In the leadership of Cungresa. that would 
fs I ted be an elite lire line to take. But ooly the other d*j, Mr. Jinnah, who after 
sit (|ieaks for an extremely powerful and important body of opinion, said: "We 
do not want under the stress of war emergency >0 be stampeded into forming s 
Provisional Government whieb would be of (ucli a character and composition as 
would prejudge or militate agsin*t the Muslim demand for Pskiatan." 

Lord Huntingdon intervened: "What I wanted to propose was that I be Con¬ 
gress traders should be asked to form s provisional Government, bnt that it 
should be einres.lv laid down that minority rial'l* Of demands should not be in 
any way sff.cted by the formaiioa of a Government and that tbej could be 
completely discussed in the Assembly afterwards." 

Muslim Lkaodb’s attitude 

Lord Simon confirmed, “The bat thing I want to do ia to be unduly eritieaL 
I am pointing out the difficulties. Yon may take it that the Mnalim League and 
Mr. Jamah would be by no meant Content with an aiaurinre that minority figbta 
would be respected. They do not believe a Congress Government would protect 
their right*. That la one of the reasons why the Muslim League bss grown in 
Btiength in recent year*. Muslima have bad experience in province after province 
Of a Congress Ministry and are not too pleated with their experience. 

“I feel convinced you will never get the Muslims of India to come into a 
system no* for a Provisional Government formed of members of the Congress 
Party who would promise that the minorities would bare all their rights respected. 
The point I am making is that however airs dive that proposal might be. if you 
were dealing with a country inhabited by Congressmen or the supiorters of Con¬ 
gress, that Is not the continent of India at all. 1 he essence of tbe difficulty is 
that communal tension is so great that I am afraid it is not practical to form a 
Provisions! Government by nominating Congressmen. 1 do not agree with the 
description of the present Indian Couneii as not representing anyone of imi-ortsnce. 
1 might mention l)r. Ambeakar who happens to represent forty or fifty million 
nntonchabfes. 'f he truth is that the Congress Party and the Muslim Party would 
wiab to contribute and a* I warned the House on the previous occasion, if yon 
gel to tbe point where yon are going to build op a Government of India by tbe 
process of selecting leaders from different parties, yon will find that as toon as 
it is partly Indian, tbe Muslim leaders will claim half representation because they 
will not consider that they are safe otherwise." 

“The difficulties arising from communal tension are something that can 
hardly be exaggerated. It ia notable in the history of India that this strain be¬ 
tween communities does not show itself to some degree in tbe great Indian 
Stales as in British India. 1 am sure the explanation is that at present the position 
In most Indian States does not make either community feel that it ia close to 
Government in control while in British India, a* you note nearer to loll respon¬ 
sibility, yen will find btfidea these who want to move in that wsy, this rivalry 

f rows ki tort and nothing sill alter it bat appealing in every possible way to tbe 
ndiars people aa a whole to try to find a way of reconciling their differences. 

"I think that the main leaden of Indian political opinion do increasingly 
recognise this need for unity. The efforts mtde quite recently by some Indian 
parlies to try to get a conference alerted with other leaders ia an indication of 
that and we ought to do everything in onr power to encourage that. Bnt it is 
a moi vtroos falsehood to say that tbe British Government baa tried to exploit 
these difference*. 

"Bnt it is a rock on which this whole thing may split and we should acknow¬ 
ledge openly that more and more of the principal political elements in India 
recognise that they mast get together. It may be (aid, "Why don’t you give 
India freedom”f Ait you do not give people freedom. They get their freedom 
because U ia in themselves to develop and I know that some Indians are parti¬ 
cularly well-fitted to working oat the details of a constitution, if they would 
devote themselves to it. 

"Canty et -trTTHOTTr lisa possibility" 

"Lord Samuel made another suggestion. I think it ia much more difficult 
than he represented. The Government of India A*t is • portentous document. 
The Viceroy under the Act has all sons of responsibilities, duties and posers. 
You may say the time has coma to get rid of that. But you cannot do that with- 
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ont an elaborate elatutory rearrangement. At the present time, l* we did attempt 
to do that, I think we should And there were large bodies of opinion in India 
that would be extremely anxious. After all, what are you going to put into i$s 
place at thia stage? Lord Strakolgi hns made a suggestion bat if there were a 
cabinet In India without any Viceroy at thp head of them, to whom ia that Cabi¬ 
net to be responsible ? There could be nothing worse than to get a number of 
people, put them in office and any 'you arc responsible to nobody.' In the Provinces, 
them are Provincial Governments and the Ministers are responsible to their 
legislatures and arc liable to be turned out by them. 

'•Nothing of the sort exist* at the Centre. The Government of India Act con¬ 
tains no provision of the kind and the present Government Is essentially a Govern¬ 
ment of the Viceroy with his Advisers, and the Viceroy is answerable to the 
Secretary of State and the Government here.” ' 

Lord Strabolgi, Intervening, said : “Tie Lord Chancellor is now arguing that 
a Cabinet mutt depend on a regular Parliament. There are a number of Csbtneia 
in the world which do not, it ia not necessary lor a Cabinet to depend on a 
Parliament." 

Lord Simon replied ; ."What I am laying ia that a Council or Cabinet would 
be responsible to nobody. There would oe uo legislature to which it would be 
xesponxihie. It would bn completely an Irresponsible Cabinet. That is tbe reason 
time is being taken. Yon oaunot make these great constitutional changes during 
.war. The best future lor India it a future arrived at In India by Indians, 
negotiating and agreeing among themselves. These fissuscs in Indian life are so 
deep that until a method is found of bridging thorn, it Is quite imjioaiible to 
suppose you can create out of goodwill an elaborate administration and government 
which does cot carry the support and goad sense of India. I wish the situation 
had really improved. Nobody wishes it more sincerely than I do, I admit with 

f rest regret that I don't think the aitus.iion lins improved. There have been two 
tings at least which have been the reverse of hopeful. It is quite plainly revealed 
that the Oongrese Party bas been engaged, though it said that it is supporting a 
policy of non-violence, in some of the most shocking violence and bas committed 
'Some of tbe moat frightful crimes. 

"It is a very serious tiling that there should be these developments in war¬ 
time In India of so horrible a kind and I am glad to think that there boa not 
been a single speech In this House that does not recognise that there is only one 
.wav to deal with the situation of the moment and that is to master it, even though 
it involves force. 


Oonmorisa Objection to Obippb Plan 
"The other thing which Is most distressing to me Is that it Is not merely that 
parties have not agreed about the flripps Plan. They have objected for completely 
'opposite reasons. It would not matter if tbe people 1 took a scries of objections 
along the same lines but that is not so. The Congress Party objected to the Oripps 
Plan because they say it contemplates tbe division of India. They will not bave 
anything to do with tbe conception of Pakistan. I believe that ! to be a very 
sincere conviction. I think the conception of India as a whole is one they treasure. 
1 should like them to admit that that is the conception created for them by tbe British 
Government. On the other band, the Muslim League say they will not agree to tbe 
Crippa Plan because they do not fed sufficiently sure that Pakistan will come. 
Therefore you have two of the most' Important parties ih India objecting to the 
plan, unhappily for opposite reasons. II you try to alter the plan to pleats one of 
them you make it worse for the other. I confess frankly that I think this ia a 
most unhappy development. If I thought that, tbe adopting of one or other of 
these suggestions was really going to strike at die root of this trouble nobody 
would be more willing to consider it. , 

‘‘But the thing that bas to be dealt with is much more fundamental than that. 
It la only when the people of India find a way of working together that they 
would create a situation wbleh would be able to produce a constitution In future. 
W« era bound to take tbs line that during the war it is impossible to make any 
fundamental constitutional change. Immediately the war is over, we wish to have 
the fullest contribution from Indiana i hero selves. All we stipulate is that they 
realty should come together. It is not wo who are going to bring them together. 
They are much more likely to come together by themselves. One thing the Indian 
inspects now is that be ia being * manoeuvred into something by the British 
£toverna$ent, We do not wspt that Devise the best scheme you 1 esn and if that 
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scheme uttifisa th« necessary condition that it !•' fair to the minorities, we will 
take It and make It tbe {more constitution of India. I believe that if the matter 
ia put Id that way, argument la really Irresistible. Our American friends am 
critical—It is unfortunate—but the? naturally hare not full opportunity of under¬ 
standing tbe complexity. But this offer which ia being made by the British 
Government Is a real offer in tbe direction of' liberty. It ia ridiculously untrue to 
apeak of the British Government as if it were now holding India under. 

No ALTERS ATI VI TO THU OFFER 

"It il entirely wrong In my judgment, because there has been this unhappy 
breakdown about the Oripps proposal, to assume that then are lots of more 
proposals in the locker and that von have only to go on dealing them out one after 
the other, aa though you were dealing a pack of cards. Ours is not the method 
of the Oriental bacaar. Oars ia the method called putting your cards on the table. 
We have devoted ourselves with single-minded energy to put forward the moat 
complete scheme we possibly oould in order to help India attain her ambition, 
6 ix months ago, It waa being lauded all over the world and our friende in Ame¬ 
rica were prepared to say that nothing fairer could possibly be produced. If it 
were true then, it ia true now. _■> > 

"While 1 would not stand on any small matter and say "It ia your turn to 
do something next’, I do thiuk it essential that these great Indian parties, through 
their lenders, should make au effort which aoma of them are making to come 
together ana produce a scheme or help produce a scheme which may be sn 
improvement ou the one we have made. In the meantime our own proposal ia 
not cancelled. Id its genual linos it ia there to be worked out and, it may be, 
improved." 

The debate then terminated. The Bill waa road a second Use and the House 
adjourned. 


Amery’s Caxton Hall Speech 

On the Future of India 

Caxton Hall—London—29th September 1942 

The following is the text of the address delivered hy Mr Amtry, Secretary 
of State for India, at tbe Caxton Hall in London on Sep’ember 39:— 

Mr. Amerp said: "The subject on which I am to address you is Indials 
future. 1 do not, therefore, propuse to do more then touch ia the briefest outline 
upon India’s put or upon her much debated present. As regards the past, there is 
really only one point that 1 wish to emphasise. The British Indian Empire is 
not something that baa recently been imposed on India from without as a result 
of the conquest of India by this country. Ou the contrary it is a system of 
Government over 200.years old In parts of India and nowhere leas than a century 
old, which baa spread over India from within. 

"I need oot go into the amasing story of how In the sheer anarchy of the 
eighteenth century in India at time* under the menace of F ench aggression the 
local agents of a British trading concern found themselves compelled progressively 
to takeover an ever-widening field of authority. In the end, when that authority 
had covered the whole of the vast Indian sub-continent and in fact became an 
empire. Parliament here found Itself obliged to assume ultimate responsibility for 
Its security and good government and exercise • limited, regulating and controlling 
influence. 

■‘nevertheless, what ia called British rule ia India is essentially an institu¬ 
tion native to the soil of India. It has been created by Britieh leadership, 
-profoundly influenced by British conceptions or standards, above all by the 
conception of the retgn of taw which is the foundation of our liberties. But at 
every stage in building up the vast structure, Indians have played their part, and 
in the last generation an ever-increasing part, both in civil administration-ana the 
fighting forces. 

“At this moment eleven ont of fifteen member* of the Governor-Gen ends’* 
■Executive are Indiana. Ministries-whi oh-control administration ip fire -great provinces 
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pjth a population of ioraa 110 million* are Indian* responsible to elected 
Indian L<-gl*lnturei. Tlie «ra« was «1>* ease, and would be the ease to day into* 
other six province*, btit for the decision of Mr. Oundhi and the so-called High 
Command of the Congress Parly, which forced the Congress MnUtries of tbwe 
province* to go on strike In order to embarrass the Central Government. 

“PBINCRS AN INDISPENSABLE ELBMBNT" 

“Fully half til* senior administration services and an overwhelming majority 
of subordinate service* are Indian. Tne Indlanlsation of toe officer ranks of the 
Indian Army, a more recent development, is proceeding steadily and has already 
Justified it in action. Mor should wo ever Jose out of sight tbe fact tost toe 
Government of a quarter of the population and nearly half toe area of India has 
throughout remained entirely in the hands of Indian rulers, who are protected by 
treaties, loyally observed on both sides, are an essential part of the fabric of the 
Indian Empire of to day, end an indispensable element in the entirely self* 
governing India of to-morrow. 

“Out of past, which I havo thus briefly sketched, has grown the India of too 
present in all its manifold aspects, I will touch upon two of these. One is the 
India which is playing so great a part in the present war. It is the India of a great 
fighting tradition, which raised more than a million volunteers to join the army, 
in which British and Indian elements have co-operated in splendid mutual loyalty 
and affection, an army that has covered itself with glory in many a hard fought 
field in this war. 

“ft is the India of important Industrie* which Is contributing a steadily 
increasing share of munitions equipment of its own and other empire armies, ft is 
tho India of immense agricultural and mineral resources which its highly developed 
transport and irrigation systems has made available for the common cause, it is 
the India which has played end is destined increasingly to play ft major part la 
the war whether in the field or as arsenal aud base of operations. 

Wb wish to beb India Fees” 

“Side by side this India that !b waging war, there is an Tndia which concerned 
with tho petition! issue and India’s future Government, both in its internal structure 
and In its relation to this country and to the British Commonwealth as a whole. 
On the latter issue, there is no divergence of aim, among Indian themselves. We. 
In this country, are at one In wishing to see Indie administering her own affairs, 
free to control her own destiny, remaining of her own free choice a member of that 
free partnership of nations which is known as the British Commonwealth. That 
this should come about is in our eyes the crowning consummation of our past work 
Id India. 

“Indians of nil communities and classes and Princes, no less than party 
loader* in British India, arc equally anxious that India should govern herself 
free from all external control. The difficulty lies in finding a system 
of Government under which the various complex and profoundly divergent 
elements of India's national life can both govern themselves in such a 
fashion that no o«o clement should bo In a position to oppress another and 
yet retain substantially that unhy of administration and low which has been built 
up in the past. For without that India can neither bo prosperous and at pc-ice 
within her own borders nor secure against aggression from without. Toe problem 
is one of immense difficulty. But it ••an ond I believe will be solved. In toe main, 
it must be solved by Indians for themselves, who have agreed to compromise* ana 
concessions upon which it must inevitably bo based, who will bo eager to tnnke tbe 
working of that constitution a success. That Is why tho A meric <n constitution 
works, our British constitution works and that 1* why tbe Dominion constitutions 
work. No imposed constitution, least of ail one imposed by one element of 
party in India upon tbs rest of India, can live. 

Conoubss Plan "Mass Sabotage” 

“Yet that is in csse»co tne aim of Mr Gandhi and a handful of his associates 
who control the Con.'res* Party machine. To enforo that atm they decided to 
launch a campaign of mats sabotage, intended by i<s paralysing effect upon the 
Internal nrlmimstiaiioii and upon the defence of India, to bring the Government 
to its knees. To yield to that demand would spell a disaster, not only to India’* 
immediate war effort but to ail hope of any agreed foundation for India’s future 
freedom and unity. The defeat of tit* present attempt at control of India in 
the interests of party dictatorship Is an essential condition of any real constitu- 
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tionol solution. That a location will be found I have no donht and it U upon 
that assumption that I ah nil now invite yon to consider problems that will face 
the Indian Government enjoying unfettered control of India’s destiny at home 
in relation to the outside world. 

‘‘The first problem will be that of India’s defence. Whatever arguments the 
TJnl'ed Nations may agree upon after the war in order to prevent an early 
revival of sggoaslve ambitions on the part of our defeated enemies, none of 
na now cherish the illusion that world peace can be preserved on the cheap by 
merely setting up some scheme of inter-national machinery. The spirit of aggros* 
■ion and organised power behind it may revive in many forme and the desire 
of peace-loving nations to m-ilntain common peace wiil be of little avail without 
the backing of- effective armed preparation. The preparation moreover mast be on 
a scale of character to meet the conditiona of future warfare. It wiil be essentially 
mechanical, whether In the air, on land or at aea. it must consequently be based 
on highly developed mechanical Industries with all the mechanical skill which 
they create. It will be an Immensely costly demand as its foundation is great 
economic resources and large revenues. The present war has shown the helpless¬ 
ness of small poor countries in the face of the bombers, tanks or fleets of Great 
Powers and the folly of thinking that they can rely on well-meaning neutrality. 
It is only as members of tome definitely associated league or group that they can 
assure their safety in future. 

"How will India stand in that respect ? Her latent resource*, material and 
human are such that given the domestic peace and wise leadership nothing 
should prevent her from attaining a position in which ehe could create and 
afford without undue sacrifice all the defensive equipment of a Great Power. 
She is far from being in that position to-day. To construct, man and pay for 
vast fleets of warships, aeroplanes and tanks required for the single-handed 
defence of her territory and her trade will for a very considerable period, be 
beyond her capacity. For that period at least, if she is to develop in peace and 
safety she will have to look to some stable alliance or association with others 
Whose interests ooindde with hers. In the interval, she will be concerned to 
build up bet industries and create skilled organisers and technicians essential 
to lead and man her industries and fighting services. Even a more important 
fundamental wilt be the task of raising the standard of living and education 
of her vast agricultural population In order to create that surplus output of ability 
above the needs of mere existence, which is the true measure of a nation’s strength. 
Here, too, India has within her borders moat, though not all, of the resources 
On which, lo course of time, she could build up her economic strength In isolation. 

"But the process would be painfully stow at compared with that which she 
might achieve by wise development of her external trade and by judicious 
encouragement of foreign capital investment. What her policy should be iu that 
respect must depend largely upon the general course of econamia policy In the 
world outside. There are those who I know believe that after the war we shall 
somehow succeed In reviving the economic individualist internationalism of the 
last century, in which trade investment were supposed to be matters of purely 
private concern and entirely divorced from questions, whether of domestic social 
policy or of defence. I cannot see that coming about. The whole trend of 
the world towards a more organised and planned scheme of life in the interests 
cot only of defence but even more of social welfare and stability is bound to 
involve a greater measure of national direction of trade. This does not mean 
that there will not be an ever-increasing volume of international trade investment 
But whether actually carried ou by individuals for private profit or by state 
agencies, It will be largely governed by national considerations. 

"International economic co-operation will, in fact, be essentially co-operation 
between nations as such for their mutual benefit, rather than co-operation between 
individuals, governed exclusively by considerations of private gain. It will be 
co-operation in which the general policy and not the least the defence policy 
will necessarily play ita part. It is difficult to imagine nations in future remaining 
serenely indifferent to tbetr citizens supplying probably, almost certain, enemies 
with materials essential for war np to the very outbreak of hostilities, aa we did 
with Germany or Americana with Japan. 

"If I am right, then there will almost inevitably be a tendency for nations, 
which look to mutual co-operation in defence, eleo to look to economic co-operation 
for their common welfare is peace and for their common strength in the hour of 
danger. 4 tendency to group will grow and those who stand out by isolation 
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aud neutrality may wMl Sod themselves at a disadvantage in peace as well as fa 
time of war. For some considerable time, at any rate, it seems to me that Indian 
statesmanship, guided solely by the practical consideration ol India's Interest, will 
naturally wish to secure or retain for India the defensive and economic advantages 
of some suitable external association, 

“Where can they best find it ? To answer the question, we most consider not 
only the geographical conditions affecting India’s defeoce and trade but also sods 
more intimate factors rb racial and cultural traditions and historical associations. 
Geographically, the Indian subcontinent is the southern projection of the vast 
continental block of which the western projection is oalled Europe. But it is also— 
and this is even more important for India—the central feature of a great semicircle 
or countries which tie round the Indian Ocean. Her back is turned toward* Asia 
and her lace towards the Southern Sea. Ever since the opening np of the high 
seas, her contacts with Asia, whether for trade or for defence, have mattered far 
less to bar than her contacts overseas. Her moantain frontiers are a serious 
obstacle alike to trade and invasion. Her long coastline is a standing invitation 
to both. From the vtew-poiot of the defeoce of both her territory and trade the 
most Important issue is the friendship of whoever ootnraaods the Indian Ocean 
itself and its gateway* at Capetown, Suez, Singapore and Darwin. Both for trade 
and for defence, the Indian Ocean may well become what the Mediterranean was 
to the ancient world, a natural link between all countries surrounding it and 
in that development, India might well aspire to a dominant position and the 
meeting in Delhi daring Ibis war of the Eastern Group Conference and co-operation 
in the production of munitions might well prove to have been the lore-runner of 
greater things to come. 

Ah. but It will be said, "What has India to do with Europe and South 
Africa and Australia and New Zealand ? She is part of Asia and a natural 
development of the future is Asia lor the Asiatics attd that it is, towards China 
or Japan that India’s natural affinities will lead her,*’ I believe that will be a 
profound mistake. There is no such thing really as an Asiatic and of the great 
racial and cultural divisions of the old world, India's racial origins and historical 
and political associations and traditions have linked her from the days of Alexander 
tiie Great through the long centuries of Muslim infiltration, and the subsequent 
two centuries of British influence, far more closely with the world of Europe and 
the Middle East than with the fundamentally different history and outlook of the 
Mongolian Far East, 

Above all, British influence on India’s legal and political thought, not to speak 
of the use of the English language as a common medium of intercourse between 
Indians of different home languages, all make association with countries of British 
tradition easier and more natural for Indians. Add to that the sheer practical 
difficulties of immediate disentanglement from the existing connection in defence 
and administration and It would seem as a mere matter of practical convenience 
and advantage, that by far the beat policy for India during the period before she 
can afford to stand alone is to retain her aesociniion with the free partnership of 
the British Commonwealth, There le no political partnership in the world exacting 
so little from members, which I believe in the long ran, can give so much in 
return. I have been talking on the purely material and practical plane, looking at 
the future exclusively from the view-point of India’s interests. You may well aak 
the question : “What about Britain’s interests ?” 

"Looking at the matter from the narrower view-point of this island alone, it 
weald, I admit, be difficult to argue that the moral obligation to help India in time 
of danger fa not likely to involve a far greater strain upon our whole defensive 
organisation and our foreign policy, than would-, be compensated for by Indians' 
military help or by the additional trade we might possibly get from each prefe¬ 
rential advantages as India might concede onr trade. From that narrower standpoint 
tile association with India might well be more of a burden thau an asset and we 
might have a good practical reason for telling that we wished to be quit of her. 

“On the other band, if we look at the matter from a broader view-point of the 
Commonwealth as a whole, taking into account the interests of other British terri¬ 
tories in the southern hemisphere as well as Interests in the middle East there is a 
much stronger esse for arguing that India as member of the Commonwealth partner¬ 
ship would probably be on balance and in the long ran, if not firstly, will contribute 
a* ranch as she would receive. 

“If, therefore, w« believe on practical grounds that the British Common wealth 
« * whole fa worth keeping together, we might also conclude that it will be as 
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nek to the Coa>DB*«Ilbk tdruiun to continue iiMditiao with India as in 
India'* iainot to remain associated with the Omwiooaeajth. That bring* ae to a 
much more fundamental qoenUon- la the cootinoicc* and development at the 
British Commonwealth something really worthwhile, either from oar own nev-pail 
Or from that of the world at law ? I* it merely a Ijahn of matoal co-operation 
and inforuee between a putinitr gronp of nation* concerned only with the self- 
regarding interrat of its member*? Or ia it oot something far mote significant 
and hopeful for mankind ? Ia it not a nnkja* experiment is the direction of 
Securing nnity of political action is essential* between free nations with oat the 
sarnfi-c of tbrtr several oatioasl identities or their control of every aspect of their 
national life? Barb unity, not based on the dominaiiou of • Master Bute, not 
even on the rigid structure and sacrifice at individual nationality involved ia • 
federation, but on common ideals and mutual loyalties, ia sorely something weS 
worth trying oot, both for ourselves and a* an example to others—in a work is 
which ibe need for larger unities for getting away from the present political and 
economic anarchy la becoming increasingly argent. 

• fa it oot in (hi* direction, in the direc*ion of league* of like-minded free 
nation*, that a true 'New order 1 of the world’s immediate future ia to be sought ? 
And if such a league can successfully include in equal freedom and respoosibili -v nog 
Only nations of kindred origin, but nations so tar start a* tbe peoples of India,” and 
lbo<>e of tbi* Maud and tbe l>xniuioos of European stork, catting serosa all 
divisions of eo4 or, race sad creed, shall we not hare advanced an immense step 
toward* tbe evolution of that future free league of mankind which is tbe ultimate 
hope of the world but which is unlikely to be reached by say more mechanical 
Scheme for an immediate millennium f 

•If so then the case for India's remaining to partnership with the British Common¬ 
wealth, oot only for tbe period of transition but permanently, and for oar desiring 
her to remain therein, is based on ground* even stronger than tbat of the aeroplanm 
we can furnish to each other to war. or the trade which we can offer each other in 
peace. It is baaed on beliefs and hopes which go to the very foundation of the 
spiritual nature of our people*. £•«■ mure than oo the practical common sense of 
both side*, it is on tbe deeper idealism, both of Indian and British peoples, that 
moat depend the future relation ol free India to the Commonwealth in which and 
through the influence of whose ideals, she will hare found both her nnity and her 
freedom. 


Sir George Schusters* Call to Britain 

On the Need for Positive Line of Action 

The following is die text of a letter from Sir Gtargt Schuster appearing ia 
Th* Times of the 14th. October oo the India debate : 

"You rightly characterised last week's Parliamentary discussion oo India as a 
‘negative debate', and l beitere tbat there will be many who share yon own un¬ 
comfortable feeling about tbe way the British case baa been pot—both by the 
defenders and atucfe'ra — together with my still deeper feeling that British 

expression, both In words and deeds, is failing to rise to tbe needs of the occasion. 

The Government's case for strong measures to atop the Congress rebellion ia 
unanswerable. Why then should Mr. Amtr y get involved in arguments aboat 
whether Mr. Gandhi ‘meant* from the outset to wreck the Crippi Negotiations ? 
Why do not we bare evidence of wbat the Congress planned and prepared, 

objectively presented in a White Paper, so as to make it impossible for critics to 

continue their suggestions that we hare tramped ap the charge in order to provide 
an excuse for the strong band f 

“Again, Coiontl Stanley, in his brilliant speech, did as leM than justice when 
be referred to the ‘generosity’ of the Rntish offer, measuring gen ero sity in term* 
of willingness to forego commercial advantage—with special reference to Lancashire** 
eottoa trade. Trade figure* prove unanswerably with wbat disregard of British 
interests, Indian opinion has been allowed to dictate fiscal policy in tbe last 
twenty-five years. (India’s pre-1914 imports of over 3,000 million yards of cotton 
piecegood*. almost all British, dropped before this war to 800 million 
wards, mors than half from Japan—s change which ha* brought widespread 
P»in sod unemployment in Lancashire.) It is unfortunate hi suggest that 
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m desire for tbe advantage of British industry nay still be influencing 
British policy. Indeed, it, unhampered by any fiduciary relationship with India, 
we could bargain freely on a baaiB of reciprocal commercial advantage, we could 
In this material field, do much better ourselves. 

**Theit again, there were the usual reference to American press comment as 
something which should influence our policy. That put* the position wrongly. We 
must be guided by what wo believe tight and not by what the American news¬ 
papers are saying of ua. That does not mean that outside opinion does not matter. 
Having settled a course, we should see that it is property understood in other 
countries ; and in the matter, indeed, there is immense room for improvement. I 
would go further than this. I do not share the view that the United Nations arc 
not concerned with what is happening in India or that we should say 'Hands off*. 
This is our business.’ If they desire a conference on the matter, we welcome it. 
It will help in many ways it only to spread a true understanding of the position. 
But in the end, it will be recognised that past history has placed the responsibility 
on British shoulders which cannot be loaded off on to otherB or abandoned by 
betraying moral obligations. 

“But the worst weakness in the recent Parliamentary discussions, has been 
failure to give adequate attention to what we ought to do now. We cannot allow 
the rightness of the present course to rest on our own record of past centuries or 
In the wrongness of onr political opponents. We need a positive line of action now 
and for the future. We claim—'unanswerably I believe—that we cannot, without a 
betrayal of right principles or the risk of chaoa hand over full constitutional 
responsibility to Indian Ministers except On the foundation of a balanced 
constitution agreed upon between the main elements in iudia. We Bay that, 
pending this, we want a genuine Indian Government, retaining only the ultimate 
constitutional responsibility and leadership in war eflort. Gan we be satisfied with 
the way in which we have fulfilled the purposes ? Have we gone as far as we 
could, to set up and strengthen a genuine Indian Government ? Have we given a 
right and inspiring leadership in the war ? In- the Viceroy’s Council, tbe two key 
poitfolios (Home and Finance) are still held by British officials. Need this 
cob tin ue f 

“What of our leadership ? Let us. If we will, excuse the loan of Malaya and 
Singapore by the disaster of Pearl Harbour, which knocked the foundation out of 
tbe whole plan. But, if wnr preparation in India had been tackled with the right 
vision and urgency from 1939, could not Indian divisions have been sent to Burma 
sufficiently trained and equipped to resist tbe invader f Indian war production wss 
not tackled with vision and drive from the beginning. Colonel Johnson, the United 
States Representative, reviewing the position last April said, ’India has done a 
fairly good job of war production, but it is a peace-time job’. That is not good 
enough. Let us be frank. It has been a record of failure to give inspiring leader¬ 
ship or rise to the needs of tbe occasion. British leaders connected with this 
failure cannot now create the atmoBpbere which is needed. 'The right men must be 
fouud. British leadership must be conceived in a new way 

“Tbe old ritual of stiff, nocked officialism is out of date. In the live field of 
polilics, it is Indian Ministers that should bold the platform. Our endeavour must 
be to ■trenglheu them to do this, And they must hove a vigorous and inspiring 
policy not merely in war production, but in the field of social measures, for which 
the full pulse of war economy offers so many opportunities. 

”1 am not so optimistic as to imagine that action on these lines will bring 
any quick alleviation of the ill-feeling into which we have so unfortunately drifted 
iu Iiidin, but it will, nonetheless, be the right action nnd worthy of our past 
record and present responsibility. Also, if BiendtiJ pursued, it will help ub to 
retain tbe prestige and initiative, without which we cannot play the part we need 
to play In achieving our final purposi—helping the Indian parties to find an 
agreement among themselves and thus make possible the establishment of real 
tJell-Uoverumeut of India." 



India* 8 Fight for Liberty 

Mr, Lin Y u t a n g *« Warning 

"Mr. Lin Yulang, the well-known Chinese author, in a naaiftt to Free World, 
• new monthly magazine. representing a movement which bad already secured 
influential support in the Hew World, argued the case for immediate grant o! 
freedom to India. English, Chinese, Spanish snd French editions of Fret 
World began to appear and arrangements were made to bring out an Indian 
edition in the near future. 

Mr. Lin Yulang, in the course of his message to the magazine, observed :— 
"Momentous event* are happening in Asia affecting not only the i)90 million people 
of India, but also the future progress and essential character of tbe war the 
United Nations are fighting. At a Chinese, 1 know China would be the first 
to be directly affected by it. ft ia imperative that we examine (be events in India 
not as idle critics, but aa responsible participants in a conflict between our two 
Allies, England and India. By our applause given to one or tbe other or by our 
very tolerance of the conflict, we prolong or shorten tbe conflict. The United 
Nations bare a moral duty. 1 therefore, plead for a stern sense of realities-of the 
Indian situation. 

"We bare been feeding ourselvea on anti-Hindu propaganda. We might accept, 
for our own peace of mind, the fiction that Congress is not representative of India, 
the lie that it doea not include Muslima, that Mr. Jinnah is very important, that 
the English are loved in India and every thing ie very pretty. We acquire a 
sense of moral triumph by accepting the version that it is not we who do not want 
to give India freedom, but it is India who it sot united in wanting it. By the 
acceptance of that fiction and otir passive inaction in the months following die 
Crippt Mission, we.bave our-seivee precipitated this inevitable conflict. 

"The time for delusions is past and we most now pay for it. Bot our own 
fats ia involved in it. We most break through the pall of abuse, misrepresentation 
and calumny against India that is being spread in America. Intelligent citizens 
know that India’s case has never been represented to Americans except through the 
eyes of British censors at Calcutta and New Delhi, that the dews about India ia 
incorrect and inaccurate and very often distorted. It ia a law of human nature 
that we roost abuse those whom we injure, to prove tfast we are injuring them for 
their own good. It ie a law of human nature that should and mutt goon ; Gandhi 
ia an appeaser, Gandhi ia a wily aud crooked politician. Gandhi has no sense of 
reality. Gandhi wants only the ruin of the British. 

"The question is, Why is Gandhi such a fool I Why are men like Nehru 
and the leaders of tbe Congress each fads 7 Why are Indians such fools as to be 
misled by them 7 There ia something terribly incomprehensible to many 
American critics and editors about the Hindus. Gandhi is a fool, because be ia 
fighting for what George Washington was fighting—for his country's freedom and 
independence from England. Aefcrti is such a fool, because he feels as ketniy 
about the little word 'Liberty' aa Washington or Thom** Paine ever felt. The whole 
Indian nation ia feeling exactly as keenly as the thirteen colonies about their coun¬ 
try’s freedom. Gandht snd Nehru are as stubborn as Washington w*s snd De 
Valera ia to-day. The injustices in India are exactly life- tbe injustices in the 
American colonies and in Ireland of the past. Now that Americans have liberty, 
they forget what that little word means when a people have lost it. That is what 
is so incomprehensible about India, 

"That is the terrible force which Gandhi and Nehru have unleashed to-day, 
which tbe spirit of Washington, whom both admire, helped to unleash, the great 
cry of a gr«at people for national irwdon during our war for national freedoms. 
Becenlly, Secretary Hull was urging the nations to fight for liber>y and Indians 
are obeying Mm. Uutl<an<>ot turn round and tall Indians, 'You must not fight 
for liberty,’ We are anxious for tbe freedom of Greece, Yugoslavia or Occupied 
France, but we shut our eyes to the greatest tingle national movement for freedom 
in the world ia India. 

"India wants her freedom. Grippe denied It. They want to fight as a free 
nation alongside (he United Nation*. The Congress resolution clearly showed that 
they wanted Allied soldiers to remain in India and help defend their country if 
they were given the status of a lira snd equal nation. India is united in demur- 
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ding freedom Immediately. Her splendid leaders, who qualified her tor it, are 
pledged to me that freedom not for a drcrease, but an increase, in her share of 
responsibility to fight the Axis Powers. I warn that India will not give up the 
fight for liberty until she geta it. 

'’Against these obvious truths, the refusal to return what we stole from her ia 
based on sectional and national politics. Those who are clever at playing politics 
will, by their indecision and narrow vision, help defeat of the common war effort. 
We cannot win this war with nineteeth century psychology and imperialistic 
politic*. The war has gone ahead of us,' let us catch up with it. 

America ’* Anxiety About India 

Negotiations with Congress urged 

Erneti LinrtUy, one of America’s leading journalists, with a reputation tor 
being the unofficial spokesman of the White House, expressed America's anxiety 
about India in the course of an article in a recent issue of The Washington Post. 

tie observed, ’’Little nows Is coming from India by normal channels. But the 
paucity of published matter does not mean that the Indian situation had markedly 
unproved; U signifies rather severe censorship. Actually information reaching 
Washington from enthely reliable sources is causing anxiety.” 

“There is no sign of any lurther effort* to compose the internal political 
difficulty. .The British now appear to be relying entirely on repression and British 
auihorities in India express full confidence in their ability to smash Mr. Gandhi’s 
campaign of civil disobedience, 'this campaign according to informed sources has 
not yet really begun, but it is supposed to be springing soon in the leading cities 
of India 8{>okesmca for the All-India Congress group boost that they will 
paralyse British authority within two months. Their ability to make good this 
boast is seriously doubted by independent observers But as things are going now, 
relatiouB betweeu the Congress Party group and the British authorities are becoming 
even more embittered. 

“The problem is a delicate one tor American Government. After the rejection 
of the Cripps pruposil American opinion, official and private alike swung against 
the Congress Party. It swung oven more sharply with the revelation that Mr. 
Gandhi was against armed realm once to the Japanese and proiwsed to negotiate 
with them—although this was probably not Quislinsism ns ft ia understood in the 
West but ratasr an expression of a religious ana fanatic faith in tbe ability of 
nonviolent resistance to deprive the armed iuvadar of the fruits of eouqucBt. 

“The attitude of the Congress Parly leaders lies continued to be thoroughly 
exasperating and dangerous to the security of the United Nations as a whole 
as well as India itself. But It has not altered tbe American policy of favouring 
self-government for all people* who are able to exercise it—a policy to which 
Britain also is committed by the Atlantic Charter end tbe declarutiotftof the United 
Nation* no matter what exceptions or, mental reservation one may have noted in 
individual British statesmen. 

“If repression were now the only recourse there would b« no disposition to 
question the present British policy, regrettable as the necessity for it would be. 
But informed observers report that there is atilt a chance of composing tbe Indian 
political difficulties by negotiation. They doubt if negotiations could be carried 
through by the British and Congress Party leaders alone because distrust of each 
for tlie other is now too deep. Friendly intercession probably would be necessary 
by tbe United States and China. 

“It Jb believed that a number of most influential Congress .Party members 
would now accept less than their previous demands/ Benetton against them in the 
American press came as an unpleasant surprise. There was danger that the effect 
would be to turn the Congress Party leaders quite oa bitterly against the United 
States as against Britain and in the hands of persistent propagandists to create an 
impression that the white peoples of the United Nations were joining bands in a 
policy of repression, 'flits danger was alleviated by the President’s announcement 
that American troops In India were there only to fight tbe Axis and instructions 
bad been given to them to hold aloof from Internal affairs. But tbe,danger has not 
entirely removed and per hat* can be eradicated only Jf another effort ia made to 
settle tbe Indian internal political difficulties by negotiation. 



Educational Progress in India 


JULY—DECEMBER 1942 



The Convocation of the following Universities 
were not held in the year 1942 :— 

(1) The Lucknow University 

(2) The Allahabad University 

(3) The Mysore University 



All India Educational Conference 

Annual Session—Indore—27th December 1942 ' 1 

Presidential Address ■ . 

The Kt. Boo'hls Ur. M. R. Jagakar in bfs presidential Address in Hie Ail-India 
Educational Conference held at Indore on the 27th December 1942 said:— > 

I am thankful to yon for the honour yon hare done me in offering the 1 presi¬ 
dentship of this Important conference, where educationist^ all over India meet once 
a year. My active connection with education, as a teacher and professor,-ceased many 
years ago bat amidst ail the diversions, which a busy life entails, I have maintained 
my connection with educational thought and activities in the country. The problems 
in my time, when I was a teacher, were different They were (I) how- far- were 
schools to be permitted to give religions Instruction to the pupils. An overt^aloos 
educational official in those days smelt sedition in the teachings of the Bbagvst Gita 
and we bad to carry On a strenuous fight on behalf of a school, which a few friends 
of mine established in Bombay. (2) The neat question in thoie days was how- far 
Hie independence of schools and colleges could be maintained consistently with the 
acceptance of OoverDsent grants. Nearly the whole time that I was a teacher, 
these questions occupied public attention. ' * 1 

Before I proceed farther, I have to offer yon my congratulations OB the fact that 
your conference represents all the several communities and people of India including 
the officials and residents of the Indian States. I am glad to note that the communal 
virus has not over-spread your activities as is indicated in the; resolution which yon 
passed in 1940-41 io.yonr session at Kashmir. . ' • . x J> 

The war. as we ail deplore, has led to a considerable' cortaiimenf by the Gov¬ 
ernment of tbetr support and help to education; Grants have been cot down,- useful 
institutions have been commandeered (witness the case of the- Benares Hindu 
University) Sod lastly students guilty of emotions! excesses, as they always Are in 
different parte of the world, have been treated as incipient criminals and punished'* in 
a way which la boned to harden them. This, stinting- is unfortunate. Ini other 
countries the war has not ioi'-rfered with educational reforms. To inentioii only, tjw 
last war, in England, which fought it ro strenuously, a large advance was ffiadh in 
spite of it Boring the press it war, you are all aware, Mr. R. A. Batter^ presiding 
over the Board of Education, has made an insistent demand' for increased grants 
based upon a reconstruction of educational ideals and methods. Yoa are aware of his 
activities in endeavouring to enlarge the basis of British education, especially Sti the 
universities an as to afford its benefits to people who owing to its expkisive character, 
have been hitherto unable to participate in its benefits. The plans of the Board Of 
Education after the war are we are told ready, and when the war Ib ovbr, ■ they 
will be placed before the pnblio to be carried into effect In a place like China, 
supposed to be educationally backward, there is no tendency -to starve education 
in spite of the war going on for the last several years,'; Coins is diverting ail its 
resources to the development of its educational system. To 'quote only 'one 
instance, Article 157 of its draft constitution provides that educational appropriations 
should constitute not less than 15 per cent Of the total Central Budget and 30 per 
cent of the budgets of the provinces, districts sod municipalities. 

Ill-placed economy in education is particularly undesirable in India, where 
educational grants have always formed a drop in the ocean. I am one of those who 
hold that war is tho best time for poshing onward educational schemes, for the simple 
reason, among others, that the conscience of mankind is stirred during tho war 
against ancient wrongs and injustices. We must, therefore, start- panning our 
educational programme now, for, when the war is over, we may have no- time sod 
we shall be found unprepared to prosecute them. We shall have to devise a more 
soundly and widely devised system of pnblio edooation, with the ultimate goal of 
creating a living faith io freedom, truth and beauty and establishing national unity and 
peace. I am not using the expression national edooation to signify' such a system 1 , 
for it is doubtful bow far pare nationalism ,can affect the spirit of education. 
Secondly, because the present war exposes the dangers Of ' economic, and political 
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nationalistn of an extreme kind. Bat a system which bos the following chief features 
may be described as national in its scope and objective, thoagh not in its spirit. 
Tint, it will be national, because It is based on the actual seeds of the entire nation 
in all its stages so ss to provide an opportunity for ovary man, woman and child to 
develop personality to the utmost extent and to live a full life. Secondly, it will be 
national, because its objectives, methods and standards of performance will have 
relation to the faots of the economic, social and cultural life of the people of all 
olasses of whom it is composed. Thirdly, it will be national, because it will be 
based on a new conception of citizenship, the requirements of which will have to t» 
oarefnlly planned by the State co-op orating with the people. Before we do this 
last service, we shall have to deoide what kind of society wo with to create, what 
social ideologies to promulgate, whether the present aoqaisittve and competitive system 
is to be replaced by a oo-operstive one, securing the common good of tbe various 
clausa supplementing one .another, whether we shall think in terms of individual 
or class profit In the piece of the common good. Thie is not a job for the politician, 
but for the thinkers sad educationists and the danger is if yon leave It to the 
politician, then be will oreate oltizeea in the sense of ‘'good haters and lusty flag 
wavers" as somebody Bald recently. 

Thera are fundamental prinoiples. howover, on which bomao development fn 
civilised countries has always proceeded. They are the same everywhere and have 
been evolved by the experience of oenturies. In doing this, however, we shall have 
to keep in clear view Indian traditions of eduoation aud build on their basis. The 
main Indian tradition embodied In ancient literature is that right eduoation most aim 
at the freedom of the Individual all round, freedom to think and believe, freedom to 
meditate aud adore, freedom for self-evolution and self-expression against alt the 
tyrannies of sacred books and the fanatioism of political and religion zealots. An old 
writer was asked In ancient India for whom he was writing hla great work. He 
replied, "for all persons good and bad, small and great, who think that they ooght to 
be free bonds of low life.” India also warned Its citizens against the dangers 
of excessive intelieotualtBm which it conceived to be io the extreme self-consolousness 
of the intellect leading to isolation, conoott and Intolerance. Fourthly, it will be 
national because a new typo of administrator will have to be brought into 
existence to work toe new institutions which will arise after the war, a person 
of calm judgment, impartiality of outlook, combining ont of these two, wise and 
beneficent leadership. This will enable him to rise superior to excitement both in 
himself and bis followers, with an ability to quiet It In others by bis tolerance and 
readiness to see the opposite point of view. Fifthly, It will be national, because it 
will aim at national unity mid peace. The war is aiding this process, for daring its 
operation the world has come nearer, distance has been annihilated and In the pared It 
or a common endeavour against a common danger, alt distinctions of nationality and 
creed, all group egotism, class outlook and racial superiority ought to grow dimmer 
and dimmer. 

In India, the process would have worked faster If the Government had the 
wisdom at their right time to take full advantage of the offer of the youth of India 
to man the defence of the oountry. The hietory of the Maratbas teaches ns that, In 
the common enthusiasm whloh a war creates, caste dlstinotlona are lost sight of and 
if tbe youth of India had been permitted to areata a citizen army to defend their 
natural right, we would have by this time advanced a great deal on the path of 
national unity. These influences are working already, and it will be the business of 
ednaationlsta to take the work In band in a methodical and solcntifio mannor. We 
have to evolve a single nationality through the boat avenue that circumstances 
provide, namely, the onltare of the people aud it, will be tbe faootiou of the 
university to plan It, so that oar first nnd deepest loyalty will be for our oountry. 
The universities, as the name implies, most take up this work. Curricular changes 
will be necessary SO aa to place more insistence on all that unites the people and not 
on what divides them as at present. Universities are best fitted to do this, eubjuga- 
ung more and more all forces which make for Isolation, superiority, intolerance and 
Senility, There Is much In India on whloh the people can unite and, if this la 
hfonght more prominently forward, I have no doubt that the present forces of 
of disintegration will be replaced by mutual understanding, respect and eo-opernttoa. 
The bigotries, both superstitions and political of self-seeking leaders, must be dissipated 
by the diffusion of the right ideals of education, 

I have great appreciation of the system of national eduoation whloh your 
conference adopted at Its previous sessions and I am at one with you on the aim, the 
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objective and the general scheme vrhioh your conference baa approved. It It wise to 
lay down that the elm of scots education ia the realisation of the maximum growth 
of every individual with a view to evolving an efficient co-operative social order; that 
the objectives of snch edcoation arc physical well-being, onitural development, ethical 
and moral consciousness, economic self-soffioienoy tad national solidarity. Its general 
scheme will be that every individual will be ensured the maximum possible general 
cultural education oonpled with a preparation for occupational life, labour and hand¬ 
work forming an essential part of the general onitural education at every stage. This 
scheme ought to receive more and more support in the country, as its essential 
features become more known. But some features of It I partionlarly value, for 
instanoe, that the medium of insinuation will be the mother tongue of the pupils up 
to the secondary stage and, as far as possible, at toe university stage. 1 appreciate the 
resolution which you passed in this oooneotion ia 1641. Secondly, toe redaction of 
the public mass examinations and their replacement by internal examination baaed 
purely on the pupil's record of performance as judged by those who have known him 
weiL Similarly your resolotion against propaganda carried on for inflaming communal 
and racial disoord and suggesting steps to remove it, is worthy of attention of all 
thinking man. 

In my own part of the oonetry toe problem of eduoation, at present engaging , 
public attention, ia more regional and linguistic nniversitea of a teaching and reaiaen-' 
tisl character specialising in toe fullest development of the language, history, literature 
and toe agricultural and economical needs of toe people of too region. The Bombay 
University has grown too bukty. A Government Committee, appointed nearly 2u 
years ago, advised decentralisation. The Bombay University at present outers to the 
people of tour distinct areas, eaob growing increasingly conscious of its claim tor toe 
onitural, social, and economical needa of its people. As you perhaps are aware a 
committee ft sitting to consider the development of such a teaching and residential 
university tor Maharashtra. The problems before tbe committee are interesting, but 
I do not wish to tire yon longer by giving their details. One important feature 
of university eduoation, on which the pubiio mind is insistent in Maharashtra, ia the 
imparting of military eduoation as a oompulsory part of ooilego studies, tor wo holt) 
that it is the natural right Of the youth of the country to prepare itself for its 
defence and that Indian adversity contain splendid material for building up an 
effective defenoe of the country. It ft unfortunate that tbe Government have not 
taken advantage of toft unlimited storehouse of energy and patriotism, owing to toe 
lack of confidence and goodwill Bat we hope that the university, which is proposed 
to be established for Maharashtra, will rectify this defect. 


The Indian Science Congress 

29th Sesrion—Baroda—lat January 1642 

Presidential Address 

The 29th Session of the Indian Science Congress was held at Baroda da the 
1st January 1842, under the presidency of Mr. D. A. JTadio, who in the course of 
of bis address said :— 

“An international directorate of scientists, containing a due proportion of economists, 
engineers and industrialists, will. by adopting the technique and temper of science, 
govern tbe oonntries of tbe world better than toe ohanocllors, diplomats and politicians 
who for toe past 5,000 years have failed to bring harmony in unman relations, but 
have signally succeeded in making history one record of recurrent wars.” 

Mr. D. N. Wadis, at toe outset, felicitated Sir P, 0. Ray,the 'doyen of Indian 
scientists,' on his 30th birthday and referred to the loss Indian science had suffered 
by the death of Bir Shah Uobsmed Sulalman, Judge of the Federal Court. 

Mr. Wadia added: "To-day, after a century of science, during which it has 
explored vast vistas of Nature supervened Time and Space, conquered many plagues 
and diseases, probed truths about God’s creation and is near making an approach to 
absolute Truth, soienoe ft facing the charge of helping with its inventions and dis¬ 
coveries man’s lower instincts and lust tor power, possession and aggrandisement. 
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Bat (or the aid ot science, it is thought his animal instincts and desires would have 
been infinitely less and tha tempo of r os tilling siifCering and destruction greatly re- 
duaed. But soienoe repudiates the indictment. The ulterior and of science la search 
for.trn»ha of Nature and of the universe, and Troth always boilda nod integrates. 
The wreckage made possible hy the abuse of soienoe Is ao evanescent phase in the 
history of nations, and is to be compared to tho havoo by. earthquakes and tornadoes. 
Soienoe will, without doubt, rebuild tbe damaged world on _ better fooodatioos sod 
reintegrate tho strioken people to a new spd more secure life and the tempo of tbe 
rttsnitiog reconstruction will be no less striking. , 

“The precision tools, tbe alloys, the specialised steels perfected by scientific re¬ 
search, oan be used equally welt in the making of surgical Instruments, io improved 
ploughshares, in drills for cutting tbe hardest rack as well ss in the making of a 
super-edge sword, a Ueasersohmltt engine, or in the Internal mechanism of a death- 
dealing bomb. TO cheok this porvorsioo of science, it is time tbe hierarchy of pure 
soienoe asserted its patent right on the common poo! of strategic science turd, backed 
by its 1)6 centuries of resolute strivings for tho betterment of mankind, claim a de¬ 
termining share in tha governments , of tho world. An international directorate of 
scientists, containing a one proportion of economists, engineers and industrialists, will, 
by adapting tho teonoiqae and temper of science, govern tbe countries of the world 
better than the ohanoeRors; diplomats and politicians who tor tbe past 5,000 years 
have failed to bring harmony in human rotations bat have signally succeeded in 
making history one record of recurrent wars.” 

i The,progress of science in India, tbe speaker added, was reflected is the growth 
at'tha Indian Science Congress during the last 28 years. A very welcome develop¬ 
ment of recent years was the addition of aeotloos of Entomology, Physiology and 
Engineering, in each of which fruitful work had already been done, and in which tbe 
scope for produotive research 'was still immense. The recent establishment of the 
Sub-Committee on Science and Soofel Butrinas by the CougrenB was a timely move 
for reviewing the progress of soienoe in the oountry and appraising tbe extent to 
which it bad promoted, or was oapnblo of promoting the real welfare of tbe populace. 
In a country whoso sooial structure was based o& traditional religion and custom it 
was inevitable that there should be some time-lag between the march of science and 
Its ultimate effect on the popular welfare. This was the gap between tbe static 
India that is passing, and tbe dynamic India that was visualised by the scientists. 
The Committee's report was awaited with interest, , 

i ■ “Although it oan scarcely be said that soienoe has began to occupy a considerable 
place in the general life of the masses of the educated middle classes,” tbe speaker 
said, “one welcomes tbe attempts of seme, voluntary organisations, municipal and 
civic bodies through tbe publicity of tbe radio and the press to bring the benefits 
of elementary roionco homo to peoplo at large, Tho infiltration of everyday science 
thus to tbe 600,000 villages, which barbonr 78 per cent of oar population, is sure to 
bring results to improved agriculture and husbandry, health and boosing, sanitation 
and nutrition. Here bo paid a tribute to the "uvaagelistio work” of the two jour¬ 
nals, Current Science and Science and Culture to accelerate the advancement of 
higher soienoe in India, 'Stating that the disproportion between tha task looming ahead 
and tbe work accomplished was vast and too outstanding basic needs of national 
economy, such as literacy, sanitation, nutrition and improved standards of living were 
reminders of oar yet unliquidated liabilities, he said that workers io the cause of 
jtore and applied sciences would have to multiply a hundredfold and their efforts 
redoubled in order fo eliminate these big debit factors from the national balance 
sheet, Mr. Wadio, continuing, said : “A serious handicap to industrial progress to India 
has been' the lack of planned liaison between industry and soienoe. In the Board 
of Scjence and Industrial Research, inaugurated last year nnder the directorship of 
Sir S. 8. Bhatnsgar, we sec tbe promise of a new era of the planned aid to India's 
industry. Already tho activities of the Beard, through its fifteen oommittees, oover a 
wide field of research calculated to assist a variety of new manufactures. Although 
thr services of the Board sro dhannolised today to further India’s war production 
thiodgb ail hoc research with the return, of peace and tbe withdrawal of tho stimains 
of war premia and priorities, there will be a greater demand on tbeso services for 
domratio aid to the nascent industries It baa itself sponsored, jta well as to those 
launched by private enterprise In recent years, particularly tha henvy-oheraicaSs; 
engimoring and metallurgical industries. The country will then need a central agency 
fpr integrating the scientific effort of tho different units to-day functioning nnder 
handicaps, fioanolal and others and Improving tho dofeotivo industrial machinery of 
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the country at present working with many emergency joints, if there is to be 
no setback to the bard won industrial progress of pre-war years. This need is now- 
where greater than in the mineral industries, where for the lest three or foar decades 
the raw prodace of the mines, the ores and industrially vital minerals have been allowed 
to lease the country in ever increasing tonnages, at ridienlonaly low prices, simply 
beoanse of laak of teohoisa] guidance in the processing of minerals or tbeir part 
maoufactnre before exports. 

Welcoming the commencement of the functioning of the Eastern Gionp Supply 
Confeieaoe at Delhi dating the year, Hr. Wadia said: ‘When the crisis of war is 
over, the cootacis established by this Conference should make for greater collaboration 
and interdependence of these nations is place of the ignoble jealousies and racial 
barriers that have marred international relations sp far." 

Hr. Wadis then gave details of his geological investigations in the East three years 
in Ceylon and the light they throw on the 'structure of India. 

••The shape or figure of India, as we see it to-day”, he concluded, “is determined 
essentially by the destructive processes of Nature, The sea, rain, rivers and other 
atmospherio agencies of change, by their ceaseless action have ont deep into the 
profile of India and have removed thousands of feet of matter from off the surface, 
producing the existing aonlptare of the land. The 8,000 to 15,000 feet thick beds of 
clay, sand and silt, lard down in the lndo-Gangetic plains, are ail derived from ih4 1 
decay of the Himalayas. Thty are only a small measure of the waste of these 
mountains. The dissection of the originally two miles high volcanic plateau of 
Halwa-Deccan to the depth of over a mile into the picturesque alternation of plains, 
valleys and hills Is another visual demonstration of the power of surface natural 
agencies in shaping the surface features of the continents, while constantly lowering 
their level to the mean sea-level. These base-levelling" processes have in the past, 
repeatedly peneplained vast tracts of India, but the geological cycle was not allowed 
til be completed by the supervening earth movements which restored topographic 
youth. Bajputana and Madras have tfacs been levelled and peneplained and re- 
juvenalad by timely earth-movements reversing the geological cycle time and again,” 


The Historical Records Comm.Conference 

18th Session—Mysore—21st January- 1942 

Mr. John. Sargents’ Speech * 

The eighteenth session of the India? Historical Records Commission Conference 
was held at Mysore on. the 2fat January . 1942 under the preaideacy of 
Mr. John Sargent who in the coarse of his speech stated that it 
was most pleasant and appropriate that a learned society like theirs whose primary 
concern was with man as a social unit, should be able to meet in a place where the 
glories of the past, the achievements of the present and the hopes of the future were 
so happily united. Much history had been made and unmade in this part of India, 
“I like, however, to think,” he added, “that the aspect of local history to which the 
future historians and researchers will pay the greatest attention will not be “old 
unhappy far off things and battles tong ago” but that record of persistent, enlightenod 
and constructive efforts for bettering the living conditions of ordinary men and 
women which made the reign of Your Highness’s predecessor so illustrious, and will, 
we have every reason to believe, be no less characteristic of your own." 

Hr. Sargent said that he regretted that itl-heatlh had prevented the President of 
the Commission, the boa. Mr. N. E. Barker, from being, present. Even in the short 
time, which had elapsed since he took np his office ah Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in charge of the Department of Education, Health and Lands. Mr. 
Barker had shown keen interest in the work of the Commission, particularly in the 
reconstitution which had recently taken place. 

Referring to the main objects that bad led to the reconstitution of the Commission 
by the Government of India, Ur. Sargent stated that the changes were the outcome 
not of any feeling of dissatisfaction with the achievements of the old Commission, 
bat they arose from the fact that a Stage had been reached when it was essential 
to consolidate the work whioh bad been, accomplished and to prepare the ground for 
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a future advance. The Bret need In this connection was to ensure continuity ol 
policy. Daring bis short tenure of office, their President had been successful in 
scouring funds which would do something towards enabling tbs keeper of the records 
to make available to students, the groat historical riohes which had been committed 
to hii charge. An agreed polio; of co-operation was -essential in this respect and it 
was hoped that the Commission in its new form would be able to ensure that Mr. 
Sargent pointed out that great historical treasures is; bidden in the archives of 
private institutions, families and individuals. Access to those treasures could onl; be 
bad by tact and persuasion and it was to be hoped that the work would be under¬ 
taken by the local bodies which it would be one of the main fanotions oi the re¬ 
constituted Commission to establish, 

Ur, Sargent then requested His Highness to address the Conference, 

Mysore Ruler’s Opening Address 

HIs Highness the Maharaja welcomed to Mysore the distinguished assembly and 
added; “A Frouoh historian of the yoar 1800 declared that the plains of Mysore 
were the moat beautifal habitation that nature could offer to men on the face of the 
earth. They aro rioh in precious metals also and in consequence in history and 
historical lore. But I am afraid you will also Bud that muoh of tbo historical wealth 
like the gold, has pasted oat of the country. I understand that the period of history 
in which you interest yourselves reaches from the Battle of Paofpat, 1526, to 1680. 
In Mysoro history, we might pat It from the establishment of the capital of the 

8 reseat dynasty m the City of Mysore in the early part of the 16th sectary, to the 
endition of the State to my grandfather by the British Government in 1881. This 
period divides itself into fonr minor periods; from 1526 to 1761, when Hyder All first 

assumed the practical control of the oonntry ; from 1761 to 1769, the end of the 

Fourth Mysore War ; from 1799 to 1831. whioh was the oommonoement of the 

British Commission; and from 1831 to 1881, the date of the Rendition.” 

“For the fiist of these periods,” HIs Highness continued, “we have many 
documents In the wider sense—In stones and monuments, mutts and temples. But we 
have comparatively little in the way of documents In our archives. It is recorded 
that there were onoe many chronicles oolloatod by my ancestors, but they all 
disappeared in the troubled period of oar history. There is seme matter still to be 
explored in the oollootions In the Oriental Library, and there are a few documents la 
the Secretarial records. There are also, I believe, a groat number to be found in the 
possession of the mutts sod tomplos and in the archives of oar leading families. 

“For the second period, from 1761 to 1709, the great balk of the reoords have 
boon removed. There are large quantities oi them Is the India Office, others In the 
Government of India Records, others again in those of the Government of Fort St 
George and in the Maokenzie Collection. Others are to be found in mooy parts of the 
world.—In France, in the Dutch East Indies, In Goa and in Hyderabad, Others 
again were burnt when the Saraswathf Bhandar was destroyed in the great Palace 
Fire of 1897. We have a certain number left, Including some original letters of the 

C rest Duke of Wellington, sod the Residency have same mote, of whioh they have 
een good enough to lend a collection for your exhibition. The reoords of the third 
and_ fourth periods are also distributed, hat a considerable number of those for the 
period of the British Commission have been transferred to oar records where they await 
examination and wo have a good deal of matter of oar own.’ 

His Highness then referred to the work that bsd been done all this material from 
the Epigraphia Cams tics, relating to a period before 1526 to a volume of letters and 
despatches of (be Dnke of 'Wellington from 1799 to 1805. another of select letters of 
?£&» 2?’ tan ' a of Wilks's report on the Internal conditions of Mysore as In 
i * e,c ' Tb 0re "ad I 50011 published a large number of histories of Mysore, many 
Of whioh contained copies of extracts of Important' historical documents. The most 
Important of those was Colonel Walks's b:story, whioh had reoently been 
reprinted with annotations by Sir Murray Hamtnlck and published by the Mysore 
Government, “In spite of all ihlB formidable array ” HIs Highness added, “I felt that 
1 am speaking for my Government when I say that wo fully recognize that there is 
vast amount to be do no in the discovery, preservation, translation and publication of 
valuable reoords that ware to be found in the headqnarterg offices, in the district 
0 in ® nt, s and temples, In places of business and in private houses,” 

There is now, I understand, a project afoot for the development of a histori- 
cai museum of Mysore, oontioned Bis Highness. “If money aod time were an— 
unlimited, I should like to see added to this a records office, specially designed for 
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the purpose in accordance with tha latest soieatiflo arrangements, in which there 
should be preserved all the publio records of jour period, just aa the older records 
are preserved in the Oriental Library. I would even go further and add to it some¬ 
thing in the nature of a aafe custody deposit, la whioh matts and temples and private 
Individuals ooald deposit their anoisnt records and have them preserved in aooordanoe 
with the latest methods.” “Bat these,” added His Highness in conclusion, u are 
dreams for the pipiog times of peace. For the moment wa want alt our men and all 
onr money in order to devote every effort of whioh we are capable to the oonqnest 
of the enemies of freedom and the right. Whoa we have achieved that end, we can 
tars our attention to the extermination of the enemies of the raw material of history." 


The Convocation Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 

Sir Axlxul Haque's Address 

In the course of the address at the annnsl Convocation of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity held on the 28th February 1842, Sir Mohammad Arizvi Bug us, the Vioe- 
Ohancellor'.said :— 

The world to-day is in the throes of great agonies and many sufferings. Clouds 
have gathered up not merely on onr horizon, hot almost all round ourselves, and no 
one can say how things are goiog to shape in the future. Bat whatever that may 
be. I have no donbt in my mind that India shall be stronger than ever, even though 
we may pass through a trail of sufferings, privations and misfortunes. With deep 
faith in Providenoe, who has kept this country alive throngh many centuries, we 
shall emerge victorious from the perils of to-day. The Almighty will make her 
stronger than before—it is in that abiding faith and conviction that I feel that the 
rime has oome when we most critically examine ourselves, our edaoahonal system 
and cur entire life. We have now felt and realised as to what it means if onr trade 
rentes are ont off and if onr essential services are dislocated. And to-day we have to 
appreciate not merely the events outside India, but even Inside this country or its 
neighbourhood. It is always in an emergency that we have to do severe thinking on 
onr part as to what we should do to he prepared for the future. We are producers 
of a very large amount of raw materials and it is time that wa must think of developing 
those raw materials for industrial and commercial utilization within the province. The 
district of Rangpur and its neighbourhood grow many laos of maouds of raw 
tobacco leaves and the largest balk goes to Burma where It is made into oigars. If 
Burma cannot import these raw leaves we have to find out as to what we can do to 
develop the industry within onr provinoa so that onr oultivators who grow tobacco 
may not have to starve. We had to import a large volume of commodities of all kinds 
from abroad which we can not get to-day. We had to import a huge volume of 
finished products from Japan and m fact the Japanese trade enveloped a very large 
bulk of our imports. 

If we do not get alt out food requirements that we had to get from outside this 
province or from abroad, if our agricultural products or other raw materials cannot go 
out, if there is shortage of the commodities that we need for all our economic needs, 
we have to think if we can develop our own resources.to meet our own needs. We 
have to build op tha future of India and of this great provinoa in view of onr 
experience not only here but what is happening elsewhere in the world; we have 
indeed to rebuild this country of ours almost in a new shape of things to oome. I 
have referred to all these that we may all put our heads together to consider as to 
whether our educational system requires anv change to get an equilibrium between 
our training and onr essential economic needs. If we are to develop onr resources 
to meet our fullest needs, we have to answer the question ae to whether we should 
not readjust our educational system so that, in view of what I have stated above, 
the innate capacity and tendencies of onr youth with all the hereditary talents in 
arts, crafts and vocations may get fall scope in life. 
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' Great things hiva been achieved In the past under the present system bat greater 
things have to be done fa the future. Wo hose to answer, the question as to the 
part we do, oan and ought to play in the eeonomto life of the province and where 
wo do. and ought to share in the industry and trade of the country. Is there any 
integral connection between our system of education and the larger needs of the 
country ? Where do we stand to-day and what shall we do to equip and fit ourselves 
for tihe future ? An answer to these questions can ultimately be given by the 
province and the country as a whole, even though tho responsibilities to give now 
shape of things will to a considerable extent depend on the University and the 
University organization. I can assure you on behalf of the University that whatever 
may be your ultimate decision, we shall not fail to aot according to your decision and 
choice. We can oven now do a great dBal, Oar research workers are always anxious 
to stand behind yon and I know our University men and their past achievements and 
their ability. Bat we and they Bnlfer from lack of funds. We have no foods to 
equip a laboratory to tried the contingent needs of to-day, I sm grateful to those 
industrialists dha ootnmefaU! men end the Government who have given ns a few 
thousands of rupees to carry os certain researches, bat it is not even a drop in 
terms of what we can do in fall expansion if we holy cansHor the vast requirements 
of to-day,. I 'only oak as to whether tho tiiria has not coma when th6 authorities 
who have the power to shape thiogB should not take Immediate steps to prepare a 
scheme and to find out finances that may be required to carry on Industrial and 
technical researches with a view to develop the resources of the province and also 
-to determine as to what extent oar educational system should undergo modification to 
equip the youog men of the future for suoh work. . 

We Can Defend Our Country 

ladies and gentlemen, we ore sow In the midst of a war; it Is almost near our 
doors, but 1st as have faith in ourselves that we oaa defend one country. Behind 
ships, planes, guns and fortifications, a country coeds several Unas of defences whioh 
wo can only ourselves work up. lo-day let every one of ub stand for the other. Lot 
ns wotk with all that we have got and utilise every little bit to out best benefit and 
advantage. Let us faoe facts. Let us rlso above our more self-conoorns and iet 
every man and woman work not just for bimsolf or herself but for the whole country 
whetevor ha or she may be or whatever bis or her job may be. Let ns have faith 
In ourselves. With laud, naval or other fortifloallons, let us also have the will-power 
to defend our country. In Its absence tho Chinese Walt Is stormed ana toe 
Magioet line gets broken, the fortifications Vanish and along with it the nation 
collapses. Above all let there be a unity in this country o! oars. Let ns stand 
nnit.id ; with war at our door, lot there be no war inside and it is only, then that 
the storm clouds that are darkening the horizon will vanish. Let every one of os 
honestly admit one's own fault and not always Bod fault with others. If there is 
more of loyalty to our country, with loss of porsonal, raoUi or parly advantages we 
shall be a stronger country. Either we saorifioe oar personal selfishness for our 
country or we sacrifice the country for our porsonal selfishness. 

Our Country ia Worth Defending 

And this country of outs is worth defending and fighting for. Here in India we 
have everything In our midst that goes to mako op a strong, united and powerful 
country, Words have their limitations ; expressions fail mo ; it requires the imagina¬ 
tion and the inspiration of a poet to describe the majesty ot the snow-capped peaks 
of the Himalayan ranges guarding our frontiers and the eternal beauty of the deep 
blue oceans whioh wash our shores. Id our magnificent rivers flowing past histone 
oiiies, in the gloriously green forests scattered all over the country, in the enormous 
and probably inexhaustible stores of our mineral resources, la the proverbial fertility 
of onr soil whioh has attracted the wondering eyes Of thu world, with oar vast paddy 
and corn fields and, above all, m onr enormous man-power, we nave ample materials 
for the fullest economic and political development of this Land. 

This country of groat culture and a noble heritage should not be lost to us on the 
counter of personal joatousles or on the chessboard of political maooauvrings, count¬ 
less thousands of men of many, creeds and faith have toiled tor centuries to make this 
country aofi its culture what they are to-day; our inheritance Is a heritage of great 
sacrifice, of great faith, of groat prowess, ot great courage, of groat ooavlotton and of 
supremo fatth in the JP.-ovidonio. Lat ns also have that faith in the Providence 
Who is the only source of ultimate power aud strength to ourselves and then toil ia 
toe farrow to make all offoitg to defend onr country and let us arrange its dofenoe 
in all fronts. 
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The Crisis And Our Dribi il 

Ladies and gentlemen, the world to-day Is pissing through a crisis unparalleled {ft 
the annals of hnmsn history. The shadow of the tntarnatlona! conflagration threatens 
to overwhelm onr motherland. 1 do not wish to enter here into the politics of the 
present war, but I declare most emphatically and with the fnlleat sense of respon¬ 
sibility that it !e foremost duty of every one of os irrespective of party or religions 
allegiance to fight to the last for the preservation of onr motherland. I do not Know 
about military defence bat it is my firm convinotion that we shall be nntrne to oof 
onltcre, to onr motherland and to those gallant sons of India who have cheerfully 
laid down their lives in the defence of India if we do not make It onr primary con¬ 
cern to do everything possible to keep the enemy oat. Let as for the time being' 
sink onr Internal differences—let ns once for all realise that at a time when the 
nation la faced with a national crisis, disunity is fatal. Let ns not repeat the tragic 
mistakes of the past. Let ns build np in Bengal the most powerful Maginot Line of 
onr assbakabte determination not to yield an Inch of onr ooantry to the truthless 
enemy. I have so doubt that against this line of defence—the panzer divisions of the 
enemy and die fifth columnists will burl themselves in vain. Onr ooantry to-day fa 
to grave peril. Oar culture, onr civilisation, everything that is sacred to os will be 
completely obliterated if we fail at thia critical moment in oar history.' Let ' as to¬ 
day stand united in the defence of onr motherland—let ns today take a vow mat In' 
the interests of the nation we shall cheerfully sacrifice every comfort. Let da leave 
the enemy in no donbt of onr iron will to fight for onr motherland. We are to-day 
passing through a period of agony, hot out of this agony will emerge a New India 
of which every one would be proud,’ 1 * ' • !' 

New Indie ( 

. And in that picture of New India, I see yon, the graduates of this University! 
occupying the most pre-eminent position—leaders of men, moulders of thought, pioneers, 
of industry and organisers of prosperous peasantry, and, above all, bailders of peaoe, 
amity and oonoord. Graduates of the University, to-day I raise that vision.and that 
ideal before yon and i wish yon God-speed io your march of life. >. -i ■-< 

Ladies and gentlemen, within almost a few days I shall have to relinquish charge 
of this great office aa the Vice-Chancellor of thia great University to take np my 
duties elsewhere. I have to leave my motherland with deep sorrow that I have to 
be sway and far away from tay friends, brethren and oountrymeo. For the last four 
years 1 hare worked with yon In this post to the beat of my ability and on this - 
occasion of farewell I look to yon in au humility for yonr best wishes and for jour 
blessings. i ■ r. ■ 

... - * I t t* ■ ? ■ « * 

The Gurukul University Convocation 

Sir Radhakruhnan’a Address 

In the course of bis Convocation Address delivered to the Garaknl University, an 
the Sth April 1942 , Sir Sarvepalli Radkakrithnan said that he was impressed by the 
cere monies which he witnessed. They indicated the uninterrupted continuity of the 
Indian culture over a large territory and long stretch Of time. That distingoished the 
different systems of education wsa not the content of the programmes which was 
usual, bat the spirit or form. And the spirit or form ware closely related to the 
nature of society. The schools and colleges endowed their students with beliefs and 
ideals which society cherished. Laterly, militarism and patriotism had been the 
greatest ideals. Their educational institutions turned cat young savages with splen¬ 
did physique and ruthless energy, delighting in the thoogths of war and conquest of 
territories. In India, however, a different ideal prevailed as in institutions such as this, 
the Gurukul University, and persisted till today. 

After commenting on the Binds ideal of Brahmaeharya ho pointed out that 1 the 
present conflict was between two ways of life or philosophies. His implication entered 
every side of onr life and activity. What was progress wsa not a military oontest 
and there was no security that the military viotory would not threw them back 
into the same blindness, cowardice and tolly which had brought about this war. If 
the tragic defects of their ways of life were to be redeemed the ideal of truth and 
love must have functioning realities. . r . 
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He exhorted the graduates to oohforai to greet (deals of India whloh woold save 
them even when oatastrophles occurred, tyrannise were eat op or dynasties were over¬ 
thrown. A united a nri free India would be ol the greatest benefit to the world at 

1W *&ferring to Sir Stafford Cripps’ proposal Sir Sarvapall Radhakrishnan said ; ‘The 
weakest part of Grippe' proposals, wbioh were very satisfactory in other directions, 
was in the encouragement whiali they Iroplioitly gave to the dismemberment of India. 
It wtU be practical undoing of the greatest trust Imposed on Britain, namely, develop 
an Independent, strong *od united India, file work of great British statesmen and 
administrators for over . ICO years'will be destroyed, if any each disintegration is 
enaaqraged, . 


The Delhi University Convocation 

Mr- N. R. Sarkar’a Address 

"To-day the waves of war are forlooaiy lapping on our shores and may, at any 
hoof, flood into ear very hearth and home. It would mean untold misery sod 
Bufferings for millions of peaceful eitisens. Yet even as the war ohurns 
up its tales of destruction, cruelty and horror, it would at die seme time afford our 
youth—In the course of a remorseless struggle against the Cruel aggressor—just those 
opportunities to prove the strength of its moral fibre—of courage, discipline, 
organization and ail that go to make the folqesq of character."—Thus observed Mr. 
N. B. Sarkar, Education Member, Government of India and Fro-Ohanoetlor, Delhi 
Univereltv, at the 20th. Convocation of the University, held at Delhi on the 18tb 
April 1942. 

. “As In the Western countries during the last war,” Mr. Sarkar added, “the 
yoanger generation of our conntry—in the role of the soldier in the trenches, the 
elusive guerrilla fighter and the anoaymoos hero—will osoapo from the colourless 
tenor* of an artificial existence and faoo nature and raw life with a new dignity of 
bardeblps and sufferings. It will be their privilege to coder a unique service to 
afflicted society in obstructing the enemy, in preserving the morale of the Dublin and 
in bringing help and succour to the distreasod. The very intensity of such an 
experience cannot fail to affect profoundly the mental outlook of an entire youthful 
generation." ■ 

Mr. Sarkar said : “India is predominantly an agriaoltnra! country, about SO per 
oent of the population being dependent on agrloulture. This is signmosut weakness 
in the economic etrnoture of,the country and the ideal which now guides India is 
the establishment of a more balanced economy resulting in - the expansion of her 
industries to an extent that will help to reduce the proportion' to a level of 50 per 
oent by ‘transfer of the exoess to nan-agrloatniraf pursuits, A oarefut reflection on 
our peculiar problem and peeds would show that for, the large majority secondary 
education should in itself be complete after which they would either start specializing 
la various toobnioal lines or to pass on to some kind of employment needed 
by them, ' - 

i Discarding Falsa Idas* 

“How that you are at tbeportals of a hard and Intensely competitive world, I 
would ilka you to realise the great complexities of modern life. In days gone by 
there was almost a certainty that the average university student could, on the com¬ 
pletion of hi* college career, step into some definite jab which did not leave him In 
want of the material necessities of life. Bat the situation to-day baa become ever sc 
much more difficult and complex.*' There is, therefore, greater need now to equip 
yourselves more thoroughly for the respective vocations of fife you elect to pursue. 
You must shed false ideas and expectations. Social nod eoonomlo conditions are in 
each a flux under the influence of the growing political oonsoiousnsas of the common 
hum of people, that we would do well to aotioipsto In the future a considerable 
narrowing down of disparities (a respect of opportunities and incomes than Is the 
situation even to-dsy, 

"The heotlc oraze for olimbing the golden ladder each for himself, no matter 
what happens to others, Ib no longer the ideal that inspires American youth. They 
now place emphasis oa anffioiency at life rather than on a plethora of riohea. The 
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young people in Amerioa now think id terms of good health, good working conditions 
that are based on the wider Sense of social well-being in which methods for 
individual advancement do not conflict with those of the advancement of the com¬ 
munity aa a whole. This is a spirit which the young men of India will do well to 
emulate.” 

UnJnralty’a Progress 

Sir Manrioe Gwyrr, Vine-Chancellor of the University, addressing the convocation, 
gave a detailed history of the progress which has been made in the academic side 
sod the preliminary steps taken to establish the three-year degree oourso whioh, in 
his opinion, was going to be a blessing to the university itself and to those whom: it 
sought to educate. He gave an account of the progress of the construction of the 
university buildings, ana acknowledged the gifts front numerous donors who had 
helped the university. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer said that every ranee whioh the university bad received 
had been well spent, and the plans for the development of the university 
were no longer paper-plans only bat were being steadily translated into reality. The 
Government have provided funds whioh would enable things to be dene which he 
had bees afraid would have to wait till after the war. . t 4 . . 

He made an earnest appeal to the cttiieus of Delhi to oome forward r with help 
whioh was very badly needed to complete all the schemes. -, 


S. N. D. T. University Convocation 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar’t Address 

To-day totalitarian war, in ite mighty aweep t is rushing towards our frontiers, 
and may, at any hour, completely envelop cor crisis, it and when the call should oome, 
I have no doubt in my mind that oar womenfolk, too. will stand in comradeship with 
onr manhood in consecrated aots of courageous and self-sacrificing devotion, .to the. 
cause of onr Motherland” . •, . .' , x 

These remarks were made by the Hon. Mr. N. B . Sorkor, Member, Education, 
Health mid Lands, Government of India, in his address at the twenty-sixth con¬ 
vocation of the 8. N. D. T. University, Bombay, held on the 3rd. July 1942. 

The higher ednoation of our girts as muob as of our boys presents the depressing 
picture of an aimless drift, exoept perhaps far a microseopio minority. Against this 
background we are becoming more and more cousoious that the ideals of the system 
of female education in our country, stand in need of being defined and viewed in the 
context of the economic and social realities of onr national life. Old institutions, like 
the joint family Bystem whioh kept questions relating to the eoonomio status of 
women very much in the background, an disintegrating and new .ones are arising. 

And inevitably along with these rapid changes in onr society, we are being con¬ 
fronted with the task of giving close and careful thought to the question of women's- 
Btatns, the role they will have to play in the ohangiug order of society.and the train¬ 
ing that should be imparted to them for the purpose. v 

Separate Universities For Woman * !l1 v - 
To-day, co-ednoational colleges are often nothing hut boys* colleges where a 
sprinkling of women are admitted, while their speoial needs are ignored. It is trna 
that there are oollegee meant exclusively for girls, but even then because they are 
mere reproductions of the boys’ colleges, these colleges as well do not minister to the 
special needs of women. Viewed in this light, all, I think,, will. concede that separate 
Universities for women, if built up along right lines,; wlU anpwsr to some definite 
needs and perform a useful function in society. 

Formal ednoation, however, 1 feel, oan never be a satisfying substitute for horns 
training and we shall not get tbs ideal system of girls’ ednoation, until the home is 
fully and frankly rehabilitated as an educational factor. 

At the same time, in our seal for practical ednoation, we may tone sight of the 
valne of a liberal culture. A liberal education, in Aristotle’s view, is liberal in pro¬ 
portion to its divorce from practical affairs. If in consonance with the conventional 
type, we limit her education to a predominantly practical curriculum, we not 
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0D )y subordinate the toll and tree development of her personality, but also make her 
incapable o! building a home in which her child will find -a University of true 
culture." 

Prodding Spirit Of Home 

For a housewife la not merely a domestic technician whose task fs solely to oook, 
darn, sew and, in general, to look after her children and her husband. She is the 
presiding Bpirit of the noma and the cultural level of the home is measured precisely 
by her own, A woman totally submerged iu the petty details of domestioity is not 
an ideal home-maker. 

I sincerely hope the Indian Women's University will be able to offer a true 
synthesis of liberal and cultural education, on the one .hand, with the training in 
practical subjects to St women for their primal vocation of home-making, on the 
other. It is this synthesis which, I strongly feel, should constitute the ideal higher 
education of women in India, as otherwise it may lead to serious complications in 
our sooiai. structure of which signs are already in evidence. 

Assertive Feminism 

Unless we are able to achieve the right synthesis, 1 am afraid we many also 
witness in this country a repetition of what has taken place in Western countries— 
an extremely assertive feminism leading women to try in every way to fit themselves 
for man’s world and man’s work, competition by women for men's jobs, with 
consequent increase in- mate unemployment, deoreaae iu the number of marriages, 
disruption In family life and the many evils that coma in its train. 

Experience during the last few decades is leading people onoe more to lay the 
emphasis on the home as the focal centre of woman’s activities. But I must not be 
misunderstood to imply that woman has or can have no sphere of work outside the 
home. The world is becoming much too tough sad complex tor ns all and in 
exceptional times like the present specially. ■ woman must work and exercise her 
influence for the benefit of the community In various directions. It is In fact most 
remarkable how women In countries with most diverse sooiai and political 
backgrounds, have unhesitatingly aooepted the hardships of a strenuous life of struggle 
during periods of national emergency sash as war. 

War, In fact, always quickens the pace of social changes. The last war, for 
example, hastened the advent of women's franchise and led to improvement in the 
statue of women In Society, 

Vital Role Ol Women la War 

Even this war ia providing os with glorious instances of the rich and varied 
contribution that women can make and are making to rite life of the State, even 
though in times of peace they accept the home as their most important sphere of 
work. TO-day in Russia, the women, emancipated by the last Revolution, are playing 
the moat diverse, arduous and courageous role in the defence of their Motherland. 
Even in conservative China, the stresses of the war have brought about a most 
remarkable change in the status and role of women. In a short period, they bare 
passed from the impotenoy of bound feet to the etrenoous dignity of a life of 
bitter strogjde against a ruthless foe. They have been fighting in comradeship with 
their menfolk, 

I am inolloed to think that the troubles of oar generation, in a large measure, 
are due to the exclusion of the feminine personality in the direct shaping of our 
sooiai affairs. Without women In public affairs men have made a world in which 
physical science is over-developed in comparison to the science of human and sooiai 
relations ; in which brain-power has precedence over heart-power; in which brute- 
force is admired more than humane and sympathetic oontroi; in which, in short, 
the male personality predominates over the female personality. As a result what a 
frightful mess we are in to-day I Clearly it is high time that some new influence 
were introduced to assuage the sufferings of a ravaged humanity—not, however, the 
boudoir influence of woman, but the impact of her emotional and intellectual integrity 
on a grievously distracted world. Woman bears life in paia and her strongest 
inatincts are towards preservation and concord. The plight in which humanity finds 
itself is, 1 believe, a direct conaequssoe of a lack of bafanoo between the male and 
the female instincts in social organisation. With Woman mostly out of it, society has 
been not a dost, but a solo—ana a disastrous one at that 

la India, we realised long ago the duel principle of tbs masculine —feminine 
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personility—‘‘A rdhantrith icara' 1 snd what the "Western civilisation has sailed the 
‘•weaker aei,” we in India have apostrophised as 'Shakti'’—Power. 

Yon who are to-day passing out of this University, are the flower o£ onr enlighte¬ 
ned womanhood. I would remind yon again that if your power and prestige are 
great, so are your responsibilities. I can pray for do greater blessings than this 
that you may hold high the ideals of womanhood and may shape and mould the 
present generation and the generations yet unborn, so that society may be informed 
with the aesthetic, intellectual and spiritual Tallies and the abiding spirit of Beauty 
and Goodness wbiob Indeed are the epithets of perfect Womanhood, 


The Agra University Convocation 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar’a Address 

“The war enhances the importance of onr problems and increases the urgenoy 
of studying them without delay. We need not only to maintain the outlay in 
attention and money on onr educational system, bat also to maintain a constant and 
penetrating study of onr education problems, a study which will, at suitable stages, 
issue in sound and ooscise proposals for the reconstruction of onr educational 
system,” observed Mr. K. R. Sartor, Gemmeroe Member, delivering the Convocation 
Address of the Agra University held at Agra on the 14th. November 1942. 

Mr. Sarkar said young men to-day were confronted with a situation tnfinitely 
more complicated and difficult than that which his generation had to face in its time. 
He doubted whether the Government or the public in this oonntry had given that 
constructive attention to the problems of youth whioh they deserved. Mass education 
had never appealed to the Government as a practical proposition. The‘autonomy of 
universities and other ednoational institutions availed them little in the solution of 
onr ednoational problems, not only because each autonomy was never large or real, 
bat also because they did not derive sustenance either from a wise national govern¬ 
ment at the top or from a popnlation which was being helped by widespread 
primary and secondary education to discover its racial genius and aptitudes. Higher, 
education in India, therefore, always hong suspended in mid-air, and “despite the 
impressive number _ of Committees and Commissions appointed by Government for 
enquiry into the snbjeot and the large annual output of educated men and women, 
we do not seem to have moved far beyond the stage of either skimming the surfaoe 
or skirting the fringe of the problem. Even to-day when the paramountoy of 
ednoational purposes is more widely recognised, Inroads into it on the plea of 
exigencies of war are far from bring rare.” 

Dealing with the position of education- in war-time, Mr, Sarkar deprecated the 
tendsnoy to oast oovotouB eyes on ednoational buildings and staffs for war purposes. 
He referred to the services whioh had been rendered by technical schools and 
colleges In this country in connection with the scheme tor training skilled and 
semi-skilled men for munition work. The universities, colleges and various scientific 
institutions had afforded invaluable help, both in men mid material, for research. 
It was only in this way that education could legitimately help the war effort. ‘‘Bat 
I am more than doubtful”, he said, “If the numerous officials and authorities who 
have the power to take over ednoational buildings or consoript men for war work 
have adequate appreciation of the limits within which alone legitimate demands can 
be made on education for rid to the war effort. If they have not, the evil most be 
traced to its deep roots in the traditional apathy of the Government towards 
education. 

Indian Problem! And Tbs Solution 

“There are speoisl resso ns why St to particularly important that India should look 
to her educational system while there is time," said Mr. Sarkar. “It is reasonable 
to assume that the time is rapidly approaching when India will be called upon to 
manage her own affairs and that a number of the young men and women now in. 
colleges and schools will be called upon, and consequently ought to be prepared to 
take their part in this management. We have our masses without even the most 
elementary form of literacy ; we have large numbers of men to whom literacy is 
much like cast-off clothing, a system of secondary education, which is neither 
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soffloledt for those who onterlife thereafter, nor a g_onnd_ preparation for the univer- 
aity, ao increasing number of colleges and universities which soothe commons! 
susceptibilities more or satisfy loos! pride more than our educational wants. In the 
baokgronnd, there is the wellnigh insoiable problem of bringing into proper relation 
the training and teaching of youth in school and college on the one hand, and the 
economic conditions into which youth has to live its life. The solution, doubtless, 
lies in a happy blend of two or three alternative onnrses of notion. One is that of 
adapting education to the possible demands for pratioular kinds of ability, a second 
is making the training In itself a factor for obange. in other words, creating those 
kinds of ability whioh do not wait tor markets, but create them. The third is not 
wholly within the sphere of the educationist. For it is dependent on the formulation 
of a complete soheme of eaooomto planning, whioh will state precisely its require¬ 
ments of particular kinds of ability. To unify the educational drive of the post-war 
period, to ensure proper devotion to the national aim of educational uplift of the 
masses, to avoid -needless duplication of. educational amenities and to ensure their 
proper diversity a oentral authority* mote federal, if you like, than unitarv, will be 
found to be necessary. It is not too early to take a move in that direction," 

India In Po*t-W»r World 

Warning the young men against falling victims to catch-phrases end slogans, 
Mr. Sarkar said, "I want you to have a virile and active mind, a mind that is 
equipped against the fallacies of the market place, animated by the will to believe 
and act, but open always to the breath of reason and the light of truth, ready to 
take pains that the scales of judgment should be always even and fair. You must 
place the requirements of our uUtntRte sims against the apparently argent promptings 
of the present. Not the least of the difficulties in scouring healthy political life is 
the faot that by the time political policies get a hold on the public mind sod gain 
popularity, conditions become different from those In whioh the policies were origina¬ 
lly oonoeived. It is your duty to refloat on whether such is not the case with the 

r licies of some of the great political parties in India, whether the war and the way 
has developed and spread do hot detract considerably from the wisdom of these 
polic'es, whether the post-war world as we can see it now. however dimly, is not 
a different world from that in whioh Indian Swaraj, as it has all along been thonght 
out. wonld have to function. If we are rndely awakened to the faot that free India 
will have to live in a far more dangerous world than we over imagined, that It is 
not the lone wolf of British domination that the Indian lamb has to fear, but packs 
of wolves, hungry and growling, not too far from onr doors. I submit there are 
then new aspects of onr national problem wbiob you cannot esoape hy plunging 
into over-simplified programmes of direat aoltoo. The claims of patient bnllding of 
the good are not to be brushed aside in favour of passionate destruction of evil." 


The Madras University Convocation 

Sir C* V. Raman’s Address 

'The tree wealth of a nation consists not in the storsd-ap gold in its ooffers and 
the banks, not in the factories, but in the intellectual nod physical strength of its men, 
women and children. If von ask me what is the greatest industry—the key industry 
—of a nation, I have no hesitation in saying that it is the production and diffusion 
of knowledge, said Sir O. V. Raman delivering the address nt the Convocation of the 
Madras University held at Madras on the 27th November 1942. 

Sir C. V. Bamsn urged Indian students to devote themselves to higher studies in 
Indian universities instead of going abroad sad said that the .money annually spent 
abroad, if devoted to promotion of onivarsity activities in this counlry, would result 
in great and permanent beneflt to India. 

Referring to research aotivitieg of the Madras University, Sir O. V. Bamen, 
congratulating it on the woik done so far, pleaded for a due recognition of the Impor¬ 
tance of basio sciences as a necessary part of studies is Technology and Applied 
Science, His Excellency the Chancellor, Sir Arthur Rope presided over the Convocation. 

Sir O, V. Raman, addressing the Convocation, said that it was no smalt hooonr to 
be called upon to address a gathering of this kind - and especially so to oce who, in 
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that wry hall. S8 year* am, had the privilege to be presented aa • candida t e. Knee 
then many changes bad taken place. Borne of them *tn regrettable and one of them, 
for example, was the obricos disappearance of the tor ban as the bead-dress of the 
graduate. (LaugbferX It was regrettable, because, at bad often been mentioned to him 
while travelling in Europe, where be was recognised aa aa Indian by his tnrfaan, 
there was do baad-dreas mors beautiful and dignified than that of the Sooth. Indian. 
They might look at the Vice-Chancellor of the University to realise the troth of that 
statement, (laughter). Another change which he noticed, though not regrettable, 
which made tip for the lack of the pictoreaqarrness of the tartan, if be might be per¬ 
mitted to refer to it, were tbo beautiful coiffures of the increasing numbers of lady 
grad nates. In his days, it was regarded aa a rare phenomenon for a lady to aspire to 
a degree of the Madras University. At that time, they used to applaud the lady who 
was presented at a convocation bet to-day nobody tots notice of them unless when 
in competition with men, they knocked away the medals and prizas of the University. 
(Laughter). 

Knowbdi* aa by Industry 

"Aa one who has been assigned the doty of addressing the graduates to-day.' %' 
CL V. Bam an said, "let me, in the first place congratulate you on this occasion in your 
life. I assure yon this is a great occasion. It is a fashion nowadays to decry Indian 
Universities. We hear so much to-day about Capital and labour, about Manaam 
and Capitalism and about basic industries sod so on, and bore I should like to make 
a confession of my own faith. I have been a teacher for £> years and I say this 
advisedly that the true wealth of a nation consists ant In the alored-op gold in its 
coffers and the banks or In the factories, but in the intellectual and physical strength 
of the men ««d women and children of the country. The greatest industry, the key 
industry, of a nation is the production and diffusion of the knowledge. You are the 
product* of the greatest key industry of the country. There is no nobler work for a 
a man or an institution than to bring op a young generation in health and 
Strength and ht the vigour of intellectual and physical activity. 

**1 have lived loog enough in this world to know that the present generation of 
yoong men in this world do not stand in need of say advice, especially, when that 
advice is given free and gratuitously. Bat let me, as a farmer In the garden of youth, 
express a few thoughts which coma uppermost in my mind. Yon can feel justifiably 
proud of being graduates of one of the three oldest anivenitieB in India. The Madras 
University can look back upon nearly a century of useful activity, and I hope before 
long, God willing, tits University will celebrate its centenary. When that centenary 
comes, the university will look bad with pride upon the long list of noble and dis¬ 
tinguished names among its alumni. If the University can look back with pride upon 
rta alumni I think you can look to your Alma Mater with the same pride. One thing 
which yon most place before yourself is to raise and exalt in some way the name of 
your Alma Hater and do something that wilt make its name resound in the world. I 
do not ask 1 yon to be blind to its faults but you most try to belp her rise higher sod 
higher tn the estimation of the whole world. 

Tha Foreign Education Fad 

Coatinning Sr O. V. Raman said: 

“I do not wish to be unjust, but 1 think there is in the mind of many Indians a 
feeling that Indian nniversitirs may be good enough or not qaita so good as they 
ought tn be. Before the war, aa you know, a great many young Indians went abroad, 
to Great Britain, Germany, Prance, America and otber parts of the world, to study 
in universities there. Behind all this, there was a kind of abstract feeling that we 
moat send our young men to Oxford, Cambridge or Paris If wa want to give thorn 
the best. Parrots and young men shared that belief. 1 hare been tola Chat, at a 
rough estimate^ something like a crore of rupees was spent annually by students from 
various parts of India studying in various universities abroad. What a pity 1 I do not 
decry the idealism sad the thust for knowledge, ao for as these were the motives 
underlying their going abroad, bat one cannot help deploring the state of affaire 
which made such a tiling necessary. If yoa study the budgets of our nniversitiea. 
you will realise, with the same feeling with which I regard this vast expenditure of 
money abroad, that eves half that amount, Rs. SO lakhs, would mean a vast addition 
to the resources in staff, laboratories, libraries and other equipment to our universities 
here. That being so, it is hat right, I think, to ask if India is getting the vales for 
the rest out-pouring of her money each year I I aay it with due deliberation and sense 
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of responsibility, that I hold all that money as literally wasted. I do not for a moment, 
let me repeat, seek to deory the great universitiesof Great Britain nnd other cotin- 
triaa. Bat what we are concerned with now is this. Do Indian students really 
benefit bv going to that environment to the extent they think they do, and can they 
not do ioat aa well and even bettor still by etaying here if all lha money were need 
hera. To that qoeetioo, there oaa be only one answer. 

“A Videos Circle” 


“Believe me, gradoates and Senators, I say with a due sense of responsibility, that 
no country in tne world aod no peoplo should oontinae to believe that their own 
Ushers, their own Institutions, their own soleotifio Chairs and Academies are inferior 
to those of other countries. Can we ever hope to see anything achieved unless we 
shed this complex? If we want our institutions to bo groat and rise to eminence, we 
muBt lay aside saoh beliefs and refuse to aooept the proposition that Calcutta, Madras 
or Allahabad is inferior to Oxford or Cambridge or any other university in the world. 
(Issod cheers), I will go farther ae a teacher, pleading for understanding. I am 
prepared to quote any number of examples to show that Indians who have stayed 
here and worked at our universities and used the opportunities present here, have 
done Infinitely better and shown more real originality than many of those who went 
abroad. I do not say that a few who did go abroad have not realty benefited; but, I 
do maintain, that if they had stayed here, they would have benefited more, certainly 
net less, I feel strongly that it is up to you and every one interested in the fature 
of Indian education to try and make our Institutions—I inolode here the Universities 
and everything connected with the advancement of learning—the very best in the 
world, if we find the resources wanting, let os try to make up. Lot ue try to make 
the institutions the best—we should not oe satisfied with anything less than the best. 
What will be tbs result ? Instead of a great many of our young men going out at 
the coantry, they will remsfn here and strive to advance our reputation and that will 
make us salve lor more good things. 

“Xho moment we believe that the right thing to do fs to send our young men 
abroad, we come to believe also that the right tiling is to have men with foreign 
degrees as teachers, professors, and for other places. It is a videos circle. I should 
therefore pat it before my young friends that their aim must be to reach the highest 
is the field of scholarship and learning by remaining and studying is Indian Univer¬ 
sities, and I am sure they can achieve their ambition.*' • 

Madras University’* Record 

Proceeding, Sir 0. V. Raman said that time and again he hod noticed with pride 
bow the Madras University bad not stood still. He wondered if there was any 
University in India or anyw here else in the world whloh boast of snch magnificent 
location and buildings, what was even more, the Madras University had tried its 
beat to promote ul branches of knowledge,—Tamil, Mosio, Bio-Chemistry. "In 
common with others interested in learning in India” the speaker said, “I have 
watched with pride the achievements of the Madras University, of my colleagues in 
various departments here in raising and keeping aloft the flag of research and 
advancement of knowledge which is indeed the highest aim of a University. Bat I 
should be foiling in my duty,.if I sounded this note of gratalation without, at the 
same time, discharging my duty as a son of my Mother ter respectfully venturing to 
draw the attention of you, Sir, and the Senators of this University, to certain obvious 
lacunae whloh most strike any observer. I refer to tbis. Ia tbe development of 
resea rah ia this University, there has been a fundamental lack of balance if I may 
say so. and appreciation of the baste prinoipies on which learning should be organised 
by a University. If I speak to-day on this point, it is because the Vice-Chancellor, 
I am glad, I* a distinguished man of eotence. 'I am very happy abont it, because 
I am euro that what I say will fall on fertile soil and that by the time the University 
celebrates its centenary, some of these deficiencies would have been rectified. 

Importance of Basie Sciences 

“One of these wants,” fcsir a V. Raman said, "is tbe complete lack of research 
activity in some of the branohes of Solenoe. For Instance, there are the great 
branches of Knowledge, Theoretical Physios, Chemical Physics. Physical Chemistry, 
Inorganic Chemistry and so on. These great branches Of knowledge may be taught tn 
colleges bat can any one who knows anything abont Science say that anything 
worthy of mention Is being done anywhere in the Madras University In those subjects. 
I say that with great diffidence, bst I know what ia bsing done. I am not one of 
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those who would say that a University moat do everything... Bat there, are^oertala 
basio scienoes and I know of no University in the world that claims to be a univer¬ 
sity engaged in research and scientific work wbioh Ignores those great and funda¬ 
mental sciences. For, yon cannot organise successfully the kind, of atmosphere, yon 
want io a University if yon ignore these branches of knowledge. I think it , la tha 
clear and plain duty of the Madras University and its alumni and all those—I hope 
these are many—who look forward to seeing a great and glorious future for it, to 
organise the highest kind of stsily and research in these branches. Then and then 
only can we hope to see the right kind of results coming out from all those activities 
in which the University is already engaged in., I am sure the true meaning .and 
spirit of mv appeal will be -realised and no time wonld be lost in rectify log th'ae 
obvious and fundamental defeats in the organisation of studies in the Madras Univer¬ 
sity. We Bee in other parts of India a Bash Bohari Ghosh or a Jamshsd Tata of a 
Tarak Nath Pal it coming forward to give of his best for the promotion of learning. Has it 
not been truly raid that he who gives for learning will be remembered long after kings and 
emperors are forgotten? There is no greater gift a man osn make than .a gift 
in the cause of learning. It is np to the graduates of the University, past and 
present, who have benefited by the teachings of the University io trying to develop 
these fundamental activities. I am not one of those who think that the University ' 
should concentrate on pure aoademio studies only, bnt I think you cannot really 
hope to see anything like rdal development of Applied Seienoa or Technology, if tha 
university ignores the organisation of studies In the basio sciences. As any one who 
realty has gone into the matter knows the success of teohuology and praotieal 
education rests essentially on the existence in the University of a strong School of 
Basic Soienoes. Technology trying to advaooe without Soienoe 1 b like a man trying 
to walk in darkness with eyes completely blindfolded. It is very necessary that 
if we in Madras wish to see oar students and oar men and women enjoy the fruits 
of the earth to the fullest extent, we cannot achieve that obieat,by following t tha 
idea that technology could be encouraged without a study of the basio sciences.” Ty ^ 
Concluding, Bit C. V. Bam an said : “I will ask you to make it the groat aim vof 
your life to further the fair name and reputation of your alma mater, to help its 
progress as well as the progress of yoor fellow-oountrymea which is intimately 
bound up with the fatnre of oar centres of learning.” ( Applause.) \' t ‘ 
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Benares Hindu University Convocation; 

Sir S. Radhakriahnan’a Address •; 

1 *’ - • * • * t 

■‘We must wake up from the sleep of^eutones and hold oar heads high,” said 
Sir S. BadAakrithnan, Vice-Chancellor, addressing the Convocation • of the Benares 
Hindu University held at Benares on the 29th November 1942. • ,• v , 

‘“India has a message for the whole world. Her treasures of spiritual wisdom 
are for the healing of nations. Many are strnok with amazement that a ; nation so 
neat, spiritually, morally, materially, onoe upon a time, has come down to its present 
low position. The recent- past of our country is an age of decadence and shaken 
serves. A nation that has produced such culture and such men for centuries has A 
right to Independence, to shape her own future in keeping with her pash If India 
wants freedom, it is for enabling her to teaoh the world lessons of moral perfeation 
and love. It is impossible for those who have not experienced foreign rule to realise 
how deadening it is to the soul of the country. Freedom is something deep and 
elemental. Speeches like those of the Prime Minister abont there being in the 
country a White Army, larger than at any time in the British connection and that he 
is therefore entitled to report to toe Bpuse that the situation in India at this moment 
gives no oooasion for nodus despondence or alarm, are highly provocative. They burn 
into the Indian son! deop resentment and bitterness.” • • ’ i,. u >< us 

The Vice-Chancellor, ooutioaiog, observed that to preserve order was the primary 
duty of every Government, but it did Jsot stop there. There was another obligation 
on the Government to base their role on the oonsent and goodwill of the governed. 
It was the duty of a Government, not only to maintain law and order, bnt to create 
conditions which made for taw and order. 

51 
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*We need' * programme”, said Sir Radhekriebnan, “more positive than repression, 
which is not an aid to civil peace or war effort The Secretary of State said, ‘Indian 
natlooaliem, the desire to see India’s destiny directed by Indian hands free from 
external control, is not confined to any one party in India. It is shared by all. To 
that aim we in thiB oountrv hare solemnly pledged ourselves before India and before 
the world. In the name o! His Majesty's Government, I repeat that pledge to-day. 
Bat when the fulfilment of this pledge is pat aside to some, fatnre date in the 
name of war, doabts arise.” 

“We are glad that the nenrse of the war has changed for the better and we nope 
vary much that It will end in 1943 with the victory of the Allies. But if we have 
to win it on the moral plane also, Where we have the power, equality and freedom 
moat ha established. In lighting for our rightfnl plane in the common-wealth of 
nations, we should not s&orifloe oar inner wealth of spirit, the Inexhaustible richness 
Of human sensibility. If tve give up the traditions! courtsoy of this anoient tans, if 
we fail in love and forgiveness, the soul of India will have departed from this stand. 
Nothing is lost if the spirit lives. This world plunged into darkness will watte up to 
the troth and come to its senses. Daylight shall yet return foe time Is boundless and 
the world Is wide". 

Purpose Of Education 

’ ‘' Sir Sarvapalll eaid that education was not a mere Intellectual enterprise. It was a 
training for human environment, by civilising our attitudes nod refining onr emotion. 
It waa dedicated to social, moral, as well as intellectual ends. It Initiated the pupil 
Into the traditional pattern of living in the rose. India was not to be the passive 
instrument of outsiders, wills and femes. We could borrow from others’ experiences, 
bnt we oaonof build on them. We must, therefore, preserve oar individuality. To 
lose touch with tradition was to doom ourselves to mental rain. If we were to play a 
worthy part in tho world we most know our spirit and preserve it, India had passed 
through many valleys of humiliation, but she had not entered the valley of death. 
Her territory had been invaded but her soul wee unaffected. India had been tasted 
by many trials, strengthened by many struggles, and made enduring by many sufferings 
sod long patience. A spiritual inspiration bed been the secret of her long life, of 
her Immortality, ' 

Giving a ward of sdvioe to the students Sir Sarvepalli said, “The art of living Is 
insisted on. The pupil mast not do anything which is questionable, though it Is 
dene by many good people. Whatever duties are blameless, be devoted to them. It 
is not given to os to be perfect. In spite .of ,our oare and vigilance, we may be 
guilty pf lapses, we ace erring, so, do not .imitate «nr fallings. For leadership sad 
guidance,'tvo wllflook to the oonduot on the wise, the flaeBt and the most diamter- 
ested consofenoa of whiob the nation la.papable. Whan wafers in doubt abont wbat 
is right, take for your guidance what is done in 'similar ‘circumstances by Brahmins 
competent to jadge, apt and devoted* but not harsh. lovers of virtue. As for those 
persons, who are accused, oondnot yourself in auoh a wny In whtoh those Brahmins 
who are living there, whs are competent to jadge, sduoatad to good virtues, not led 
by others, not cruel lovers of virtue, conduct themselves’. We most abetaln from 

r iraooal quarrels and petty bickerings must not play the partisan. ‘Vengeance is mine, 
will replay’ says the Christian Bible, the guilt is duo to the force of otroumstaooee 
or Impnisiveneaa. There is nothing in the world whiob Is completely divine, or 
hopelessly diabolic. Chance plays a large part. Lastly there Is iosietenoe on discipline, 
on respect for superiors, an obedience to authority. It is the duty of pupils to listen 
to the voices of the wise, to- respect the wishes of eiders and carry out the 
prescribed duties”. . , 

Concluding Sir 8. Radhakrishnan said, ‘"India never stood for national and 
cultural Isolation. Her spiritual heights rest on a basis that embraces all humanity. 
Wherever men love reason, shun darkness, turn towards light, praise virtue, despise 
meanness, bate vulgarity, kindle sheer beanty, wherever minds are sensitive, hearts 
'generous,.spirit* free, there ie your country. Let us adopt that loyalty to humanity 
instead of a sectional devotion to one part of the human race”. 



The Dacca University Convocation 

Sir Mirra kmall'a Ad drew 

i 

“At no time hu it been more Into of Europe than to-day that be who controls 
education controls the ultimate springs of power,” said Sir Mirta Ismail^ Dewao of 
Jaipnr, in the oonrse of his Ooavooation Address ftt the Dacca University, held at 
Dacca on tbe 2nd December 1842, 

It is not at ail strange, observed Sir Mirra Ismail, tbst tbe Fascist Powers bare 
been able, by means of edaoation, to inoonlste the raiods of the youth of tbe land 
with an attitude to life whiob bas for them the sanctity of a gospel bat which to 
others is a negation of all that makes life worth living. And, if we are to counteract 
effectively what we oan only regard, from the point of view of ideal life, as evil 
forces, we must in our educational institutions ornate leaders who have ft living faith 
in freedom, truth, and service. U is also through Ruoh leaders that we can hope 
to gather together and strengthen those forces whioh oan repair the wastage of this 
terrible war and prevent another. 

No expenditure, therefore, can be too high on educational institutions whioh 
aim at creating such leadership, continued Sir tfirza. No economy oan be so disas¬ 
trous as that whiob starves such institutions. Tbe new China in the throes of a 
deadly struggle whioh has now lasted for five years, has not relaxed her educational 
effort and te still diverting all her avaiiab.e resources towards the maintenance and 
further development of her educational system, Tbst she places very high the need 
tor educational faoilitea, is shown by articie 137 Of the draft constitution ■ for China 
whioh readB as follows: 

“Educational appropriations shall constitute no less than 15 per cent of the total 

amount of the budget of the Central Government and no Isbs than 3G per cent of the 

total amount of the provincial district and municipal budgets, respectively.” 

Dacca was the Brst unitary University with its emphasis on the residential 
system, to be established in India. Educationists all over the oouutry are watching 
bow this system works at Daooa, whether transported to Indian environment it 
deserves the famous eulogy of Cardinal Newman “If I had to choose between a 
so-called University whioh dispensed with residence and tutorial superintendence, and 
gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination in a wide range of. 
subjects, and a university which merely brought a number of young men together for 
three or four years, and then sent them away as tire University of Oxford is said 

te have done some sixty years ago j if I were ashed which of these two methods 

was the better discipline of the intellect, whioh of‘the two oourses was more 
successful in training, moulding and enlarging the' mind, which aent out men the 
more fitted for their secular duties, which produced better puhlio mss, men of the 
world, men whose names would descend to posterity, t have no hesitation in giving 
tbe preference to that university whiob did nothing over that whioh exacted of its 
members sn acquaintance with every subject under tbe sun.” it is x of oonrse, too 
early to apply this standard of judgment to Dacca, but lu your stocktaking of twenty 
years progress, proper emphasis may be laid on this aspeot of develop meat.. 

Economic Uplift . .j 

It is not enough, however, if graduates go out hr the world (tom our Universities 
imbued with tbe ideals of truth and freedom and nobly strive to hold aloft these 
ideals. Ns leadership oan succeed is India which does not attend to the dreadful 
disease of our bod; politio— tbe appalling poverty of the masses. In no problem of 
administration, during many years of public service have 1 been more in tars ted 
than in this ; and I ms; say to you with nonfiction that modern knowledge has 
made suah poverty absolutely unnecessary. Notwithstanding the misuse of scientific 
invention for destrnetion and death-dealing purposes, tbe genius of humanity has 
also given ns ft wide range of implements to serve the progress of the race. From 
the dawn of the agricultural age up to recent times, human civilisation has depended 
mostly upon slave labour. It te well known that in Athens at the time of her 
highest glory, there were four slaves to cash citizen. In Borne the proportion was 
greater. To the slave captured In war was assigned all important work of the 
household, onltivatian, irrigation, and handicraft. 

The triumph of modern knowledge U that it has made human slavery absolutely 
unnecessary for civilisation. A. maohine oan easily take the place of the slave and 
human muscles need no longer bear the drudgery and pain of work that machines 
can do. And there is no reason why the people of every country should sot enjoy 
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s fuller and mors satisfying life provided the country possesses sufficient natural 

resources and, what is mors important the people have the ability to explore and 
exploit those resources. The Rad Indians, who lived in North America barely three- 
oentoriaa ago, had no idea that their problems of food and living ooold be satisfactorily 
solved except by continuous wars between the tribes tor the possession of some 
fields of maize sad corn. Yet, to-day, the same country maintains ISO million 
human beings with food in snob excess that to keep prioea op to the level desired 

by the merchants maize has sometimes been burnt and milk thrown into streams. 

The standard of living is so high that there was a motor car for every five persons 

is the United States up to the coming of the States into the War. Sanitary ami 

prophylactic measures have become so perfect that the average expectation of fife is 
more than fifty years, twice that of India. All this has been due to the ability of 
the people in harnessing the power that modern knowledge has placed at their 
disposal. We know well that India does not lack natural resources. Her fields and 
mountains, her waters and mines can give ns in abandanoe all that we want. 
But have we got the ability to develop these resources—men and women with the 
requisite technical skill, who have learnt to dare and to pioneer ? The Universities 
of India can provide part of the future affirmative answer to this crucial question. 

>• Anything that a thoughtful and serious man can do, whatever bis profession or 
vocation, to ' create a feeling of oneness in the oanotry, is probably the most worth¬ 
while thing that he can be doing, continued the speaker. The educationist can 
achieve a great deal by upholding the idea of unity and in moulding the younger 

generation'to a way of life which will lead to the solution of ooofiiots and the growth 

of a new and broader outlook. Both inclination and rosson place me among tha 
optimists. I believe the future will be better than tbs posh The destiny of India 
is unity. Geography, time and oommon dangers sad interests work towards its 
integration. Indian rivers rise, 'fall and flow without reference to provincial and 
State boundaries. Every Instrument th.it soienco . forges from telephone to 
television, jumps frontiers. People cannot be left in compartments in the world of 
to-day, much less in the world of to-morrow, 
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The Tiravancore University Convocation 

1 ;'\ Sir Ramalinga Reddy*« Address 

‘ Tbs following is the text of the address delivered by Sir 0. Ramalinga Reddy, 
’Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University at the Fourth Annual Convocation of the University 
of Travancore held on the 8th. November 1942 :— 

Your Highness tha Chancellor and ' Authorities ' of the Travancore University, 
Senator*, Graduates, Ladies and Gentlemen: , 1 

I mast first express my sense of deep and sincere obligation to your Chancellor 
and the Authorities for the honour they have done to me by inviting me to address 
this Convocation, I know that this is due of the many events connected with the 
celebration of His Highness’s suspicions birth day. Bo let me commence by proffering 
to His Highness the heart-felt congratulations of the Andhra University and myself on 
his birthday and our best wishes for many many happy returns of the same. I most 
also congratulate the Graduates on the degrees they have obtained under each dis¬ 
tinguished angpioes and more especially ear illustrious savant, Brahmasri Gaybasikha- 
rtiani L. Mathis Bhugavatbar, on the Honorary Degree of D, Litt conferred on him 
and my friend, Professor Moudgfil, on the Honorary* Degree of D. 8c„ which he has 
just received. I wish all these Graduates every success la their careers that are 
awaiting them; and, career or no career, I treat they will all dedioate thorns elves to 
the service of the country and humanity. 

Your Highness, the Travancore University has been laid out on sumptuous and 
spacious lines. Yon have Colleges devoted to Arts, Sciences, Technology, Applied 
Sciences, Forestry. Engineering and Law, Yon have also a Department of Fine Arte 
in which Music and Dancing and all that go to promote tbs uppreciation of aesthetic 
values and graces of life are icoaloated. The Ideal of a full and balanced life is at 
the root of your organisation and it is developing oa lines that fill educationists with 
pride and plea*ore, My friend, the distinguished Vice-Chancellor of this University 
referred to the importance of Research, in fact, without creative output a University 
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csnoot justify its existence. It is Research Out serves to keep the teachers np to 1 
the mark and sp to date preventing their fatting into stagnation. Research is the 
life-blood of a University, I moat specially congratulate your Highness on the 
Central Research lostitnte ia Trsvancore which already dtatragniabed itself by its 
original ontpot regarding which Sir O. P. Bamaswami Ay jar just now said they were 
significant The fotnre of bamanity rests largely on Applied Science, Science yoke 
nature to the service of man, and Arts endeavour to yoke man to the service of 
society. We want both life as well as the good life sad. if anything, life is the 
foundation of good life. Whereas yon can have life without the good life—it is 
not a desirability—yon cannot have the good life without life, for it is us impossibi-' 
lity. Applied Science is power. Power is not the supreme good hat it is s condition 
of good without which the good secured cannot be preserved and safeguarded from » 
the rapacity of possible aggressors. L therefore, wish those Departments greater 
success In the future than they have achieved in the past. 

Testa of pnigrv as 

Bat one thing. We are making small beginnings. We cannot allow ourselves to be 
satisfied with results so far obtained or the progress so far made. We most, above 
all, resist the temptation to compare ourselves with what we were yesterday sad to, 
fall into a slate of self-complacency when we find that we are a trifle better to-day. 

It ia * wrong comparison altogether, though it is a very usual one in India. To say 
that things are a tot better to-day than they were yesterday is no ground for satis¬ 
faction. The really significant thing is not whether we are better off than yesterday 
hot whether we are fit for the tasks of tomorrow atui the day after tomorrow. Let 
me illustrate. In England, when the Navy Budget is introduced, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty gives as account of all the Navies of the world and provides for a 
Navy better than that possessed by any other Power. The standard there is sot a 
Navy better than wbat it was a year before, but a Navy which is superior to the 
best in the world, aye, to a possible combination of the best in the world.' At one 
time they bad the two-Power standard. The requirements of international competi¬ 
tion determine the standards of progress that England maintains. In India, it is the 
other way about. We are here treated to statistics to show that there has been some 
improvement over the last year and the year before that, and we are asked to be 
profoundly grateful for the wonderful progress, relatively to oar backward past 
achieved. This is most defective, it is most deceptive. 

Moral and Mental Dualism of and- otter Imperialist Powers end 

Organic and inorganic States :— 

Now, let os, for one moment, ask ourselves the question, how comes it that' there 
is dualism in the moral and mental attitudes of the Imperialist Powers ? They apply 
ooe standard in their own administration, a very different sod ftllaoicos standard in 
the administration of their dependencies. What is the root of this mental and moral 
dualism ? There is no book which, at the present moment, is likely to be of greater 
interest to the student of politics than Sir John Seele’y “Expansion of England". He 
has there pointed ant that there are two types of States, the Organic and the Inorganic- 
In the organic State, it does not matter what the form of government is, there is one 
soul, one heart, one will and one ambition actuating both the government and the 
people. Parties and classes act in subordination to the nation’s good. It is one body 
politic. It has therefore one life and in all its larger interests, is actuated by one 
will, gir John Seeley has pointed oat that that is the kind of relationship that exists 
between England and her Colonies tike Canada and Australia. This particular 
relationship is not dependent on forms of government nor is it disrupted by class or 
party rivalries. Apparently it is dependent on racial and other affinities. I will 
later discuss the question whether it caanot be dependent on other affinities besides 
physiology. The relationship. Sir John Seeley points out, between England and India 
is not organic hot inorganic. It is mechanical. There is no common life. If 
anything, there seem to be differences which are apparently, and on a surface view, 
irreconcilable. It is not ooe blood that courses through both the countries. U is not 
ooe life, one soul, one ambition, and it is this that is at the root of so many of 
those dilemmas and diffionlties that vitiate or confront' the administration of 
India and cause oor political agitations and asperities. I do not wish to say that 
consciously and deliberately anybody or any Power is trying to do injustice to the 
dependencies. Bat it seems to be there is a matter of unthinking habit, of 
nature untutored by eqaity and unenlivened by spiritual obligations. In the 
present War, tor instance, the United Nations ate undoubtedly actuated by the 
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hlgheet ideals of democracy, by the principle of equalltarlan oo-operatlou, whioh they 
fare oat io establish between tbs different races and peoples of the world. I hare not 
the slightest doubt about it But ucoonsoiously this inorganic relationship between 
the suzerain Powers of the West and the dependencies of the East shows itself. For 
instance, some time ago, in discussing the War aims of the Allies, Lord Halifax and 
Bir Samuel Hoare mentioned that England was Bghtiug to establish Christian 
{civilization in the world. Christians are not the only people who form the organisa¬ 
tion of the United Nations. Earl Wintertoo very properly pointed oat that such s 
claim might prove, if not positively offensive, to a certain extent repellent to the 
Muslims and others who are also fighting the Nazis sad Fascists. The Foreign 
Secretary replied that when ho used the words "Christian Civilization" he did not 
mean it in any exclusive sense derogatory of other religions bat meant those 
spirltnal and ethical principles underlying all the religions of the world ; but being 
tern a Christian he was expressing himself in the idiom of the religion In which' 
be was born. The explanation, no doubt, is satisfactory to himself. Bat If the 
Englishman can claim to spealc in tho idiom of the religion in which he was boro, he 
cannot deny a similar right to the people of other religions ; and supposing 
Generalissimo Chiaog-Kai-Shek says that the Chinese ’ are fighting for establishing 
' Buddhist civilisation in the world ; and the Muslims of the Allied Armies, that they 
are fighting to establish Muslim civilisation In the world ; and Hindus, that they are 
fighting for ealablishisg Hindu civilization In the wosld ; the resalt would be that all 
would Be fighting to establish Bedlam. My fear is that all unconsciously, without 
meaning it, id oma are employed whioh, though they appeal to tho mind of the West, 
do not convey the same appeal to the mind of the East and of India hot rather 
irritate. That Is because this organio relationship, one life, one will, one soul, is 
absent. The same dualism, unconscious perhaps and not to be taken literally and 
pressed to its logical oonolnsion, ssn be seen In other declarations. Sometime ago. 
General Smuts, the distinguished soldier-statesman of the Empire, was telling a 
London addienoe that whan the War was ended there would he nothing more left 
for Japan except Japan for the Japanese. I am very glad to hear it I do not want 
Japan to establish an empire over the countries of Asia. I do not believe in her 
Greater Asia Polioy or, as she pun it, the policy of co-prosperity. Japan will be 
the principal and the rest will not count But the question arises, what about Java ? 
Will it he Java for Javanese or will it bo Java for the Dutch ? Are the Allies 
fighting in the cause of liberation of peoples from thraldom or In the cause of 
liberation of peoples only from particular thraldoms sad not all thraldoms ? Bir 
Dormso Smith, the Governor of Burma, made a speech raeeotly about the ro-oonqoast 
of Burma. Very naturally people are asking whether he means to liberate Burma 
from Japan and give Burma full Independence or whether bo is oat to re-oooqner 
and re-annex Burma to the Empire and continue as In the old days. Will it be 
Burma for the Burmese or for tho British ? My own feeling Is that the Allies are 
sincerely devoted to the cause of democracy and the self-determination of the 
different peoples. Indeed the whole trend of events is in the direction of the 
minimisation of imperialisms in order that a Supremo Global Order capable of giving 
permanent peaoo snd prosperity to sll the peoples of the world might emerge as a 
result of this global war. If global wars are to bo avoided In the future, a global 
order will have to be instituted. I will not refer to the speech of Mr. Churchill in 
whioh he used the provocative phrase that India Is now safe because of the large 
number of white foroea stationed here, revealing bow little we oonnt in hlB calculations 
of war and consequently how Httle in his arrangements for future peace. Let me explain 
that 1 am not one of those who feel that our national dignity has been affeoted by the 

S reams® of American and other forces. Why, forces of many countries were in 
ranee, forces of many ooantries ere to-day in OhlnaJ North Africa, Australia and in 
England itself. Only the IT. B. A. Is free of foreign soldiers. This war is not a 
war fought by Isolated nationalities for the perpetuation of their powered isolation 
and their Insular independence or for imperialists grab and greed. It la a war of a 
different type from ell the warn that have gone before. It Is a global war in whioh 
all the humanistic powers are acting in oo-operatlon with each other for the sake of 
establishing a global order based on equality and co-operation. So there is nothing wrong 
in referring to the white foroea In India or even to the yellow, though tt loosed as 
though he seemed to repose confidence In the safety of India from foreign aggression 
more on them than os the goodwill and oo-operation of the Indian people. 

_ Imperialism and the Global Order 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, in bis recent speech, spoke of Great 
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Britain after the war remaining * grot power. Other British statesmen aiso are 
beatine the Imperialiatio drum id answer to Ameroian criticisms of their policy io the 
East, Middle, Central and Far. Ur. Ed on gave certain argome eta in favour of it ; 
England bad a great mission to discharge; she had known bow to govern; she had got 
the traditions of government io her. All true, perhaps. Bat analysis would show 
that particular result, if it does come about, will not lead to world peace but may 
possibly become the ground and seed of a farmer world war to follow. Mine is pore 
analytical argument. At present, there are four big nations, not to epeak of many 
small ones, which are fighting the Nazis—Russia, China, United States and Eogtend, 
All (be ideals that the Allies are oat to establish are contingent on their winning a 
smashing victory over the Axis. I have not the slightest doubt that victory is theirs. 
In fact, the kind of langnsge that bss been employed recently by British statesmen 
is indicative of ibeir thorough confidence io the coming victory. I also think that 
victory may oome sad will come sooner than anticipated. That is the very reason 
why after such a long time I have adopted a slightly critical tone to-day because we 
are now on the np-grade in car fortunes. ‘Victory cannot long be delayed. There 
is nothing wrong, therefore, in entering on a bit of self-examination regarding the 
objects and the aims the Allies are oat to realise^ Now, Foar Powers are fighting 
and if there is victory, it will be victory for all the Four Powers, and not for one 
only. If at the peace Mr. Anthony Eden wants provisions by which England would 
remain a Orest Power he cannot deny as equal ambition on the part of America, 
on the part of Russia or on tne part of China to be great dominating 
Powers. The last number of Powers under such a scheme would be foar 
and we know what it would lead to. The friends of to-day may become the enemies 
of to-morrow. In politics there are neither permanent friendships nor permanent 
euemities After all, ia there an organic relationship between these Foot Powers ; 
No. Is there an organic relationship between China and soy of those countries ? No, 
Between Rossis and the other three ? No. It is an inorganic alliance of vast moment 
and enormous significance, bat not a natural, insurmountable, enduring, oneness or 
harmony ; a anion of swords, not of hearts. So if there are four Great Powers, the 
ground ia laid for possible animosities, for new alliances for farther alignments and 
balances and an outbreak of a farther trial of strength. The question arises then— 
is there no way of getting over these competitive racial isms, nationalisms, statehoods 
and imperialisms, which have been at the root of all wars I 

Two Types of lobal Order ; 

The Nazis want to establish world order under their own supreme power and 
they would like to keep all the other nations down. They must themselves be the misters 
—Herrenfolk—and all the rest subjects. This mastery they will base on a monopoly of 
all those applied sciences and basic industries that make for efficiency in war. The rest 
of the world trill be held down and kept down. They will have to produce raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods. That is one way of having universal peace—peace of 
death for all the other nations except Germany which will enjoy the mastery of the 
world. Bat that ia not onr ideal. Then if there are four Great Powers, each completely 
sovereign and each exercising its sovereignty in the way in which cation—states and 
racial imperialisms have been exercising their sovereignties so far and exploiting the 
opportunities, each wanting to dominate, then the gronnd is laid for future animosities 
and future wars. 

Concept of Humanity of a Global Order aa its Embodiment 

Is tbere a way cat ? I think there is. After all, the conception of humanity is 
wider and nobler than that of race, than that of nations and states. The very word 
‘humanity’ connotes that there is possibititv of an ethical relationship between different 
races, wbiob transcends the exclusions of blood and of physiology, the greed . and 
rapacity of onr animal nature. There can be unity In a moral purpose and it can be 
as real as the unity of blood and th£ nutty of raoe. All religious, universal religions 
like Christianity and Islam which believe in conversion, proceed on the hypothesis 
that ail bnmamty could be brought into one brotherhood, one fraternity and that a 
moral or spiritual par pose cut unite us as much as colour and race ; and illustrate 
this by churches and missions spread over the globe sad having ail races as members. 
Bat moral ideate are not likely to be very effective unless they are based on material 
interests and the movement of history. Is there then any movement of history now 
which opens up the hope and the possibility of a world order being established, so 
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supreme that the old competitive nationalisms and imperialisms would be transformed, 
regulated and kept in das subordination ? 

Historical Movement and the Global Order 

I think there is auoh a movement, and ay reason for saying so is this. Air power 
has abolished boundaries. It was in 1937 that I delivered my first speech on the 
probable influence of sir power on the fafare of tbs world and I have devoted more 
thought since. Natural boundaries have gone. Imagine a condition of things in which the 
Himalayas are no longer there aa it were, as oven the Vindhyas are supposed to have been 
bnried underground by Agastbya ; wide oceans approximating to the dimensions of little 
channels ; and war not oonQned to particular lands and particular places or lines, bat 
by means of air power, spread all over and everywhere ; where total wars prevail 
and Ihe civilians are as maoh in the fight as the military, and women as men. Out 
of evil oometb good. Oat of this power of aviation which has produced these 
changes, the conception of common world order is, I think, bonnd to be evolved. 
Natural boundaries caused nations to be .formed. Now the sky is the boundary. It 
is over all. And all will be one day one nation or at any rate, one State or Politico- 
Eoonomia Order. Otherwise, there is no safety for the races. Frontiers have gone, 
the whole world now Is one unit for purposes of war. And should It not be one for 
purposes of peace I Federative political arrangements and oo-operattve economic dis¬ 
tribution of production and consumption are bound to bo evolved. If .not, what is the 
alternative—wars, the elimination of weaker by the stronger powers, and the 
emergence of the strongest power as the World-Master, the Nazi ideal In a round 
about way II 

The other historical faoter is that this is a global war and the difference between 
this war and the previous war 1 b that in the Great War, frontiers existed making the 
questions of adjusting tbe frontier between Germany and Czechoslovakia and between 
Germany and Belgium eto n real, live, Important military iSBues, To-day last question has 
disappeared. Your Mag mot line did not prevent the German aviators and their divebomhers 
crossing aver and attacking tbe Frenoh Army, from the rear. This is a global war. 
This is a total war. Tbe other Great War was global without being total These are 
the two special features. I think therefore the future of the world depends, aa many 
thinkers have now been advooating, on an equalitarian co-operative world order to be 
established by the victory of the Allies. Why do I say that it has to be established 
by the viototy of the Allies ? Because the Nazi theory, the Nazi practice, is domina¬ 
tion by Herrenfolk. They mean death to the rest of the world, while it will be a 
privileged life for the Germans. If there is going to be anything like a good order, 
like a decent peace, good-will in the world, and co-prosperity of people, it must come 
•from the victory of the Allies. And it most take tbe form of mi equalitarian co¬ 
operative world order. 

League of NiHotte the forerunner of Global Order 

I may inoUenially remark that this Idea came Into existence even in connection 
with the Great War. It took shape In the Longue of Nations. Tbe 
Idea of a global order based on oo-oper&tion is as old as the previous 
Great War. bat it failed because equality was esebowod and it beoame the 
plaything of England and France—an international wire-pulling station for England 
ana- France to make their puppets daooo to their wishes, secret or avowed. The 
global order does not, necessarily, involve the abolition, but it does involve tbe 
abatement and regulation of at least tbree principles which have been actuating the 
imperialists and nationalists of previous ware, namely, the exploitation of weaker 
races. That most go. Secondly, the aoarohioal sovereign nationalisms in terms of 
whioh Indian politicians are still thinking about, our future. That too most go, 

• Thirdly, exploitative racial Imperialisms tike the Dutch Governmeot over Java end the 
government of the European races over Africa and Asiatics, these must go. Atnorioa 
has been the only non-fmperialiet Great Power known to the history of East or West 
and she most serve ss tbe law and model for the'future. 

Indian Politics 

Now, if we apply these principles to India, I think wo can now sea in proper 
proportion aud perspective, tbe valne of tbe contentions that are raging in onr fields. 
There are four parties. The Government with Its imperialism, though no doubt that 
Imperialism has been considerably modified and reduced from what it was before. 
There Is the nationalism of absolute independence claimed by most of oar parties. 
There is the communal ism for which the Muslim League and Ur, Jinnah stand and 
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there is tbs particularism of the Indian States. If the Anglo-Indian relationship ia 
inorganic, India’s internal structure is also inorganio ; this ia the difiodty, the root 
of the tragical frustration of the hopes and endeavours of oar- intellectuals. How it 
each ia to be strong enongb to 8ght every other—and that was the principle of the 
old cider of things—I can understand the imperialist saying, “No, I won't give up 
any of my territories, powers and privileges’’. I can understand the nationalist 
saying, want my country to be absolutely independent and enormously strong, so 
that I may be able to fight anybody and everybody." I can understand the Muslim 
league saying, “In such a country we shall have no part or lot”. I can understand 
the Indian States saying, “We too would like to be first-class powers, so that if 
there is anarchy in the country, we may annex neighbouring territories". 

But if you conceive a new world order in whioh there is a supreme power seeing 
to it that there is proper oo-operation between the different parts, then these individual 
ambitions need not be there in their present acute form. It is one thing when each 
unit will have to be strong enough to fight any and overy other unit In those 
olroumatanoss, the unit has to be as strong as possible and it most have the freedom 
to form any rilianoes it likes so that it may have maximum strength on its side in the 
hour of trial. Balance of power, ever unstable, may be a desideratum in those 
conditions. But oonoeive a different future for the world in whioh the strength of, 
each is the strength of the whole and where there is a whole which will, impartially 
and in a spirit of honesty, sympathy and trusteeship, regulate the privileges and 
action of the different units. * Then it is no more necessary to have tire types of 
rights and privileges that were claimed under the old order, than it is necessary for 
an individual in a well-ordered society to go about with a pistol always in his 
pocket Society protoots him and to that extent there is so need for him to 
arm himself. * ’ 


” Ia a Global Order Pourble T i 

Is such a global order possible ? X have already shown that historical evolution 
is polling in that direction, that otherwise no permanent peace, plus good-will! in the 
world is possible, and furthermore, the idea has already been there since 1914. In the 
tignt ol experience of ail these years, statesmanship ought to be able to devise a 
more effective institution than the old League of Nations. Too old League of Nations 
failed. Firstly because Russia was excluded on account of her Communism. The 
United States, the author and evangel of the idea, would not coma in but stood aloof 
in rebake of European imperialism. This is not known to many people. The Senate 
«f the United Stales refused, to ratify the Treaty of Versailles on the ground that 
tiie League of Nations Convuoaat formed part of the Treaty and that one of the 
provisions of that Covenant was that members should guarantee the integrity of the 
States joining. This meant that America should guarantee European imperialisms in 
Africa- and in Asia, whioh it felt it oould not do consistently with its republican 
principles or the Belf-determination of peoples professed by the Allies. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee held an enquiry at whioh Egyptians and others from the 
Middle and Far East gave evideuoe. The Senate said, “We cannot enter the League 
which has to guarantee the present frontiers of the different Empires". <- 

Global Order possible only under the victory of the United Nations 
Now I am sure that in some of these respects there will be. a change in the future 
and that the United States will take a leading and healing part. Bat snch a develop¬ 
ment is contingent on two hypothesis. First the United Nations must secure a 
smashing victory. Under the Nasi-Faeist ideals there is ao scope for human liberty ; 
there is no scope for even the oultnral freedom and the economic, prosperity of the 
different nations of the world. Therefore, 1 the first condition is that the United 
Nations shall win a victory. The seoond condition ia that t hey shall remain • united 
after the victory. That did not take place after the Great War. Italy broke off; 
Romania also broke off; Japan was seat out, because it was England that denounced 
tire Anglo-Japanese alliance. The United States would not eater the League or ratify 
tire Treaty. Ido trust that this time at least the United Nations will keep together 
bat they cannot keep together if Mr. Anthony Eden says, “England shall remain 
a great, world-dominating power", and if Mr. Churchill says “everything that England 
gained in China and A«ia in the days of their weakness. shall be regarded as cur 
eternal and natural properties’’. • Then Holland and France and Russia will make 
aimiiir oi«imc sad the Global War would have resulted in a . Global status quo and 
stalemate. Th»r is why I said we need not talk politics about these matters. ! if we 
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t*Uc analytical polIHos and merely analyse ths -’propositions laid down by the 
Imperialisms and see how they lad to absurdities and self-contradictions, we shaft 
hare done something to prodnoo a oorreot understanding of the trend of history and 
induce theta not to betray the causes they profess, in the hoar of their success. 

, Indie’* Duty • - " ■ 

”if I have carried couviotion so far, India's, doty is clear. Apart from alt politics 
we most support the Allies in this war, becaase individual problems Ore not going to 
bo decided according to the pretensions and claims of individual nations, bat as parts 
of a generous global order. If that global order is scoured, then the claims and 
privileges to which individual nations and raoes can legitimately aspire, will also be 
secured. The fate of the world is not in the grip or hands of any partioniar. power, 
hot even England, Therefore, I say that India should realise that in this .war issues 
far transcending nationalisms and imperialisms are involved ; and by promoting a 
proper world order, whioh onnnot be dons unless the Allies win the war, we shall 
stand a chance not merely of onr independence being secured, whioh is not all- 
important, bat of there coming into beneficent operation an order in whioh regelated 
or limited independence will be assured to all and there will be guaranteed universal 

n and prosperity. An independence whioh is threatened by aggressors every day 
: worth having, 'What we most have is aa insurance against aggression and that 
ihsnrsoce is the global order whioh I think is being evolved. Our duties are 1 both 

oositive and negative. Onr positive, dnty is to join In ' large numbers the various 

War Services that are being opened. 1 would ask the young men, the Graduates here, 
to apply for Emergency Commissions, I would ask my medical friends to . accept 

f laces in the Indian Medical Services. I would aak onr women to go out as nurses. 

would ask everyone to do his absolute boat for the war by cootribntibg personal 
service and finance. Now commissions re .thrown open to ns. Many facilities 

previously denied are freely offered and ' even jessed.' Till the other day it waa held 

by tiie Government that locomotives could ‘ not be manufactured In ■ India. Now we 
are told that they • are going to begin their manufacture. The War 'has 
opened their eyes, and I hope their hearts. Let us not ruminate over past wrongs 
and disabilities and fntnre possibilities. Regrets for rights and claims lost or 1 denied 
in the past, should not lead as to sulks ana suliennoss leading to futility in the 

S rasont and unavailing regrate for all future. That Is not good sense or patriotism. 

lot nationalism won’t suffer by onr war Bervioes, It' will be strengthened. Lakhs 
and lakhs of demobilised disciplined officers and other, tanks will be a powerful 
supplement to the foroe of onr platform arguments. Make the world safe for 
democracy. And India will get all she deserves to have if only she can get over her 
Internal dissensions, v. r 

There is a negative duty. The - kind of disorders and’the Sabotage that has been 
going on, will do harm and nothing bat harm, and we must prevent- them. Two 
people are fighting for an inheritance and what is the good of bnrm'ng down the 
inheritance that is trader dispute. Sabotage weakens Our war-effort. Therefore it has 
lowered the value of onr political stock nt Washington and in the Allied markets. 
Anything whioh makes victory more difficult mast be regarded: os a crime both 
against humanity and against our own oountry. Foe the .future, of onr. country is 
dependent not merely on England but on this vast concatenation of forces whioh are 
evolving a new order of human society. Frustrate them and yon defeat yourselves, 
it Is like catting the branch of the tree on whioh all our hopes for the future 
■are hang. - * * ' * ' 

1‘ ‘ * > • J ♦ 1 ; • / tj 

The Indian Impute 

I do not wish to say much about. the polltfoat deadlook that Is such 6 tragic 
teatare at tseprasast time to oar coanfcry. Everybody is preparing a key bat - no 
xey geema to fit the look. I'have suggested a global key bat I do oot kaow ft that 
ill serve purpose either* But I am not prepared to 'blame Government entirely 
for tiie present impaeao. Two or three propositions seems torn© to be self-evident. 
Xnis ooaatry cannot pat forward Its maxi mam war-effort unless political leadership 
is associated with the Central Government, That is a self-evident proposition. That 
H w JL y 1 suggested u early M Qotober 1939 the Institution of a National Directorate 
at the Centre composed of leaders of the big political Organisations. It might 
•funottoa aa a Super-government dike the Oearo of Japan, • It will have power, and 
even more Influonoo than defined power, Man of ideas are • not enough ; they most 
00 leaders of opinion, university Professors are men of ideas. Bat what is the 
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power of opinion, (hot they oto bring to strengthen the Government ? It is the great 
parties which are organising opinion in the country or hare organised, that are to 
be ssaooiated with the Government, Tor opinion is power. 1? political leadership 
most be associated, it follows that there most be transfer of power. No true political 
leader would ears to acoept an appointment on the earns terms and status as the 
mere service man or as the careerist or others who have value only as individuals, 
granting that they have a value not wholly due to the position bestowed by Govern* 
toent. Positional Importance without personal or political worth oaunot be achieved 
in these days of widespread knowledge and criticism. The political leader is there to 
pursue a policy because he has made it clear to the people or party that he stands 
for certain principles, and he must hove scope tor noting according to these principles. 
If he becomes a mere subordinate , ha is no longer leader and no association of 
has been really brought about. Therefore it seems to me to be a self-, 
evident proposition—an analytical statement—that political leadership cannot be 
associated with Government without real transfer of power. But in our ooastry the 
difficulty is thin, How is power to be transferred when the League, the Congress 
and the Sabha and the bodies that organise opinion in the country are at irreoonctiahla 
logger-heads with each other ? It seems to ms that Government had no other course 
open to them except to try the alternative of mere Indianisation, though tU ig. 
not the best of policies and oaunot enthuse the country. But what other course is 
then for Government to follow ? Indianisation means that so far as positions, as 
apart from power, are oonoerned the racial bar has been completely discarded. And 
that is as mnch as we can get until we evolve sufficient organic unity in the country. 

I do not wish to talk party-polities. I may therefore merely quote what Hr, 0; 
Rajagopaiaohariar said the other day. He has propounded a scheme about which wa 
are having articles, explanations and advocacies every day. Apparently he expects a 


response from Government Bat I do not see bow that iB possible unless the Muslim 
League first declares its approval. Ur, Rajagopaiaohariar himself oonoedes that pro- 

r osition. He claims that his proposal in its essenoe is worth the support of every one, 
nt if the League opposed the proposal there was no ohaooe of a National Government 
being established. Mr. Jinaab has sailed his-scheme his l Kita flying’ ; and his response 
la negative. So I would request Hr. Rajagopaiaohariar to try and saoure the League’s 
oc-operation before expecting a response from Government I do not'thereby mean 
to say that Government should not do its beat, bat H seems to me that it is sot to 
throw the entire responsibility for the present difficulties on the Government' Great 
Britain is moving, and moving in the right direction. No doubt, having dependencies 
in the East she has to talk in two voices, which is sometimes confusing ; a uniform 
voioe for tbe ear of England and a fitful cue for India and tha Muslim countries of 
tbe Middle East. But wo ooght not to be too oritioal. We ought to allow for the 
power of circnmetanoes and the difficulties of a Power which haS to placate 
diverse susceptibilities. Recently Bhe has shown the direction in whiob she and the 
Allies are moving by agreeing to the abolition of extra-territorial right in China. That 
is a sign of the times. If she would promise to hand over Hong-Eon? back to Its 
natural and rightful owner, China, it would a be still better sign of the times. Let 
India be patient. She won’t suffer after the war greater barm from England than 
she will infiiot on herself by her dissensions. 

Moral Aicandancy rdf England 

At one time England held unquestionable moral ascendancy ever the world;' Today 
it baa pased to America. I say this with regret .1 am a lover of England ana 
admirer. Why are Ameroian Missions and Wendell Wilklee and Ool. Johnsons sent 
everywhere and welcomed everywhere ? It seems to me that the nations of the East 
have faith in the world of America and desire her endorsement to the bonds that 


won’t go ont of her heart England, the homo of Cannings, Gladstones, Kassels, 
Morleys and other great lights of political idealism will not lag behind America aa the 
hope of the world and all its various peoples. 

In contrast to tbe kind of speeches that Mr, Churchill, Hr. Anthony Eden and 
Mr. Amery have been making, l would like to read this passage which appeared in 
the papers the other day. It is a declaration by Generalissimo Ohiang-Kal-Shek. 
Addressing tbe Chinese Assembly he said : 

“China is the largest and the most ancient of Asiatic countries but it Is not for us 
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positively to talk ol a right to a position of leadership among those countries. We 
have been fighting this war of resistance with a parity of motive and consistency of 
uriooipla, not for any selfish purpose bnt for the salvation of the world, through first 
saving ourselves. Towards Asia acd towards the whole world we wish only to da 
onr duty to the exclusion of any fust for power or other desire incompatible with 
the moral victory of love and benevolence that arc characteristic of the Chinese 
national spirit’' 

That I think is a refreshing contrast to the type of speeches that have of late been 
delivered by Ur. Winston Cnnrohili, Col, Amery and Mr. Anthony Eden; and 
probably reprasenta the deeper soul of England more accurately. We have the recant 
pronouncements of Mr. Boosevelt and Ur, Wendell Wilkie, the twin leaders of the 
Western Hemisphere. Mr. Roosevelt has said that the Atlantic Charter applied to the 
whole of humanity and Mr. Wendell Wilkie has stated clearly that unless the United 
States took a more vigorous leaderahlp in support of the pledges given and the 
solution of the problems of the East, she would begin to lose the confidence of the 
entire Orient 

These dearly show that the ethical femes that are going to shape the fntnre are 
hot dormant bnt active. But time would be reqaired to produce big ohaeges. I have 
no doubt that in the various activities that we here might undertake with a view to 
promote, firstly, the Allied Victory, without which no ethlosl reconstruction of the 
world is possible, and, secondly, with a view to bring prominently to the notioe of the 
British Government how ardently we hope that she will ro-acquiro the moral ascen¬ 
dancy she once enjoyed under statesmen like Gladstone, I have not the least doubt 
that the people and the University ol! Travanoora would play a most worthy and 
memorable part. 


The Patna University Convocation 

- The following Is the text of the Address delivered by Sir Ifirxa If. Ismail , x.o.t.x. 
o.nj„ at the Convocation of the Patna University held at Patna on the 27th. Novem¬ 
ber 1942 

My first duty is to tender' my cordial thanks to the Vlos-Ohanoallor and bis 
colleagues for the honour they have done me in asking mo to deliver this year's 
address to the graduates of their University. 

Hiitory of the University 

1 have been reading with great interest a history of your University. It is yonng, 
since, of coarse, to a University a Silver Jubilee marks only a stage In infancy, bnt 
is after all not so yonng os its years would make it, since its affiliated institutions are 
old and enriched by their association with the University of Galontta. Its possibilities 
seem to be without limit, mid particularly obeoring is the immensely increased 
demand in this area for university edooatioo, a demand that baB outpaced even the 
considerable Increase in the number of colleges. 

, There are one or two features which particularly impress one with the soundness 
of the polioles of the University, One is the foot that, as soon after the founding 
of the University as was possible, a separate Science College, exceptionally well- 
equipped, was opened. Only two other colleges teach selenoe, and I suppose that now, 
when among other difficulties, apparatos Ss so hard to obtain. It is vain to hope for 
an immediate increase in the number. May this soon,become possible: I should 
imagine it is the greatest need of the University. 

Colleges sor Women 

Another admirable change that has been made since this University began la the 
institution of a separate college for women. Clearly It is not enough, for I find that 
a large number of women students are non-ootiegiate. As at Oxford, so anywhere 
else, a non-collegiate student loses a great deal. One mnBt have a college, of which 
one fs a part and In whiob one oan feel pride. And it is good to Bee that this 
University recognises that a separate oollega for women is most desirable. Where 
there is co-education in university colleges, the women, no donbt, may play their part 
in collegiate activities, and in a sense their association and competition with men is 
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beneficial to them, tad to the men also, bat nothing can oom pen sate for the absenoe 
of a ocliege of their own, where ail of them, at the different stages of social freedom, 
may lire with complete lack of embarrassment and ran their own concerns, in the 
way that best enita them. There ia no doabt whatever that, at any rate for a long 
time, a somewhat sheltered career will be best for oar academia womanhood. What¬ 
ever yon do, of coarse, joa mast hare co-education to some extent, since there 
cannot be a woman’s college in every place, nor can each a college be easily provided 
with all the advanced courses, not to speak of the professional courses, bat I think 
we should be governed by the general idea that, wherever possible, women’s colleges 
for women are beet 


U niver s it y Union 

I wish yon bad been able to build year University Union. Probably it ia not a 
crying necessity, since the colleges no doabt provide for their own students a great 
deal of what the University Union would provide. Yet the same soundness of 
iostroot that seems to appear in everything that the University does is evident here. 
As I am going to suggest later Tn this address, what we all need ia bo become broader, 
and yet broader, in oar relationships and efforts and sympathies mod it will be of 
great value to luive a place and organization to provide for the combined activities 
of the students of the different colleges here. It wilt bring the teachers together,- too. 
And it may help towards University consciousness in both staff and students, an 
excellent supplement to, and even corrective of, college consciousness. 

U ni v e r sity Convo cations 

The Oonvocation of a great university is, as a role, an oocasion, both solemn and 
exhilarating, radiant too with the hope and resolution of its hundreds of younj; 
graduates, who move forward after their first decisive success in life. Over this 
grand hope of theirs presides the sage and revered spirit of their University, which 
has done all that it soold to train and arm them—above all to train them ia the ways 
of knowladge and of reason, to arm them with the might of self-discipline. 1 am sure 
that this University has thus earned the honour and gratitude of those who 
graduate do-day. 

The Chancellor 


Bat I wish that they might be having a happier convocation. I am sorry to think 
that the graduates will have to look back upon a Convocation which lacked the 
presence of His Excellency the Chancellor. His presence would have been both an 
honour and a pleasure to me personally, mod would have lent distinction to the 
occasion. 1 hope and pray that happier times are in store for ns all, that happier 
relations will soon be re-established and that you, young men and women of the 
University, will offer him a warm welcome, suoh as he eminently deserves, both as 
a sympathetic and high-minded administrator deeply interested in year welfare, 
when he presides, as let ns hope be will, on the next oocasion. Those who make 
it difficult for him to attend bear a grave weight of responsibility upon irresponsible 
shoulders. May the day soon oome when, throughout India, the dignity that is 
essential to the very idea and tradition ot a university may irresistibly possess the 
mind of even the newest and humblest undergraduate! 


Unfrcxaitie* and the War 


The last few months hare not b*en one of the golden periods for onr Universities. 
It might well be expected that at the time of supreme danger, the inspiration that 
should strengthen and save us would oome from them. Instead of which, they have— 
most of them—simply gone ont of action, and, so far from inspiring and guiding the 
whole country, have been defied by thair own students. When we win hardly 
through to the peace for whioh we are now fighting, them will be much food for 
thought in this. 

Until this war. whioh ought, I think, so to fill onr mtnda as to press all else into the 
back-gTOund, until this war is viotorionsly ended, there can never be for us an atmosphere 
is which we can duly meditate our aoademio duties, as at Convocations we have been 
accustomed to do. We have not been invaded; it seemed a miracle that saved as ; we 
hope that snob danger will not return- But there remains this deadly danger whioh by 
onr united effort we most overcome, the danger that a complete, final victory may not 
be won, that civilisation may remain vulnerable to savagery. It is difficult to listen 
with patienoe to those studiously moderate persons who, with deltoaoy of judgment, 
do, on the whole, prefer the Alues to the Axis, and oennt them slightly the superior 
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of tiro groups of self-seeking materialists. Germany and Japan have been at pains 
enough to blaxon, in both word and act, their own true colours, and to show, in every 
oooamed place, how they propose to nils the world—perpetual servitude of all other 
peoples and the savage ernshlng-oat of every kind of personal value and 
liberty. 

We oannot rightly seek to escape from th* thought of our war-dnty Into the 
peaceful old-time atmosphere of a university. And If now I pressed to ooosider some 
aspects of a university's work, I oannot hide my preoccupation with those tremendous 
issues. It fs more trne new than at any time within the memory of any of os, more 
true indeed than at any time is India's history, that what we are doing and planning 
now, at this moment, fa in s sense decisive. To fail now is not only to fail ouraelves 
and our own time, It is to fall the future, and that is the worst betrayal possible. 
The noblest of mankind have “loved the future" and undertaken any sacrifice for those 
who shall oome after them. 

Universities and the Past 

It is the natural tradition among universities everywhere tt> he preooonpiad with 
the past The humauist'a business is mainly this: to oberish and revive the memory 
of the past records of mere event and change, of thought, of oreation In power and 
beauty. This is the heritage of the spirit, so vast that uooe osa folly apprehend 
it. But It enters into the atmosphere of a university and makes It venerable 
eves when in years it is ,young. Any .responsible person who breathes that 

atmosphere is nourished by it in ways fat boyond his oonsoions studies. 

We should be the more oarefut to keep it immnne from passing controversy 

- and from the heat of prejudiced passion, personal, communal, or national. Bat It ig 
not right that any one, even the most teamed, should live wholly in the past, or 
should so venerate It as to conooiv© that man's works are of value la direct 
proportion to their age. This Is a common delusion among university people. Many an 
old manuscript, which to Its own day was of little worth,Is dug out and fondled and 
pondered over and classified with scrupulous care. Or the devotee of antiquities may 
trace, with the most painful apparatus of scholarship, the mmutlee of a long-past 
administration, which matters less than nothing to as now. Not all that is true la 

worth knowing, not all that is old is sasrod, aod all this is just the sham of scholar¬ 
ship, Many and many ao eye baa bean dimmed by years of utterly fruitless labour, 
and the time has oome, 1 think, whoa before any research is began, one should ask 
whether It can have soy genuine fruitfulness for our day aod generation. Inevitably, 
therefore, scientific investigation mast at the presoot time be considered of more vital 
importance than rosearob of a historical or literary or speculative kind. We need 
not deny the paramount value of those studies concerned with human nature and 
life. But, to spedt rather crudely, perhaps, we have already rescued from the psst all 
that we need from it of hiBtoiy, of literature, of philosophy. That store witi serve os 
well. The discovery that we most urgently need now for our understanding of 
things fs in the way of scientific experiment and reasoning, with a closer collaboration 
of sciences than ever before, with the mathematician acoorded a new place of honour, 
and the philosopher called in to > interpret—and s second-rate philosopher he may 
prove nowadays unless his own ecumiifle knowledge gives him competence here. 
The special encouragement of solontifio research tor the practical purposes of industry 
is obviously incumbent on any nnfversity, but what 1 have been thinking of bare fs 
of more academic value, the scientific investigation which is directed ultimately 
towards metaphysical understanding, so that science becomes prominent among the 
humanities themselves. 

That such work oannot prosper except by the widest cooperation has long been 
recognised by our universities, and the annual Science Congresses, ever.broadening in 
scope, have proved of immeoao value in bringing about personal Intimacy between 
our investigators and oorrelatisg their work. Tbs visits of great scientists from Europe 
have been helpful also. Nor have enr historians, philosophers, and economists been 
uoware of the advantages of such contact with their follows, both Indian and foreign. 
This movement towards unified effort of scholarship and exploration Is one of the 
healthiest signs la our adversity life. We ought, l think, to stress this idea of unity 
which the name, university, implies. It fs probable that at first that word implied 
merely a unity of faculties within the university, and even that is worth pondering. 
The compartment ides, the very notion of any sort of exclusive specialisation. Is fraught 
with danger. It has been a trouble to ns in the lower reaches of education. 
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Specfolltra 

It la reiliy a ahtmo to make oven lha liule boy a specialist, and to pretend we 
are able to discover, wnen he la yet a obild, the beat that la to determine Ms line of 
BtacSy and perhaps, eventually his line of life. It is not fair, and I would urge that in 
high schools we ought to give him a training that will not fit him for anything in 
particular, bat will simply train his powers, give him a certain breadth of Knowledge 
that wilt help to prepare him for life if he can study no more, and will be a good 
foundation for any special study thereafter. It does seem unwise and unfeeling to 
deteot literary or scientific bent at fourth-form stage, when the child knows practi¬ 
cally nothing and has bad little obaooe of responding to different stimuli. And sorely, 
even were the bent established, it should not be yielded to at onoa. it might well be 
considered that, the stronger the child’s prtftrma* for something, the greater his v*td 
for something else. It has been found elsewhere—I wonder .whether it la yooi ex¬ 
perience here—that the ordinary science student (and not soldom the teacher of science 
himself) has not merely dislike but oontempt for literary study. Now there is a case 
of sheer deficiency, which in all oonsoienoe we ought to set right. We ought to 
hnmaniss the scientist however reluotant he may bo—not in the technicalities of humane 
study, but in that within it which ought to appeat to all. Conversely, we find among, 
students of history or philosophy, very frequently a really oonsutnmato ignorance of 
the simplest most ordinary scientific facts aud methods ; and they are infinitely the 
poorer for this, and the leas competent perhaps, even in their own subjects. 


* Honour* course* 

One specisliafic error that, I think, we often mate la the undue encouraging of 
Students to take honours courses. At the university stage, of course, specialism is 
often quite appropriate. But how often (this I ask of the professors assembled here) 
—how often do you find that a man desires to take an honours coarse not because 
of any outstanding ability bat simply because of lack of ability, because ha will get 
on better within those narrower limits? In faot an honours oonrse may be easier 
than a pass one, and very much leas profitable. Sorely it is best, even at collage, 
for the man of ordinary abilities to have the broadest possible education, so a proper 
honours standard might be maintained, and the- men of great ability might work on 
their own level and proceed their natural pane. Ibis 1 b a digression, but rather a 
serious one ; end here I would appeal to the oommonsense and charity of professors 
against their natural pride in large honours otasaes. 

, But to return to the question of unity and cooperation among taco!ties within <a 
university or a college. It ia not always observed. A jealous hostility between 
faculties Is not entirely unknown; and sometimes the relation between one and 
another has been mainly a mutual studious scrutiny of laboratory grants .or 
number of demonstrators allowed. It so happens—and of oonrse, yon are far more 
precisely aware of this than a layman can profess to be—that just at present the 
interdependence of studies has assumed such importance that even the professorial 
specialist can contribute but little to learning unless he possesses fairly comprehensive 
amount of accurate knowledge of the most recent advances in other spheres. We 
have come to realise that any really intelligible truth most be joint discovery of 
physioist. biologist, mathematician ana metaphysician, and even then it will so baffle 
our powers of sUtsmeat that we mast oall in the figurative apparatus of the poet. 
When this singleness of purpose informs each university, it will be the easier for 
all out universities to work together in a single national effort for the advancement 
of knowledge and learning in India. Bat, for beyond this, they, may, by tins unity of 
theirs, help to promote our national unity. 

National Unity - , 

Unity—bow blessed is that word and that idea, so inspiring, so -profoundly neces¬ 
sary to us in India, and so very hard to attaint If there ia any teal message that £ 
have for you, especially to the young men with whom our future rests, it is jnst 
this that, throughout this country, we must not, in any sense whatever, be Separata : 
cure moat be the virtue, . ours the power and glory, of a single nationhood. There 
are those who, looking for, too for, ahead despise talk of nationalism, ooneeiving that 
the only worthy citizenship henceforward is citisoosbip of the world. There are others 
wboae view ie precisely opposite, who prefer to think that India ia not, and oaanot 
be. one natiou, and that a permanent oonfiiot of. interests exists, wiunh makes impos¬ 
sible any singleness of oonsoiousnesa and constitution. To me, India, one Nation, is 
a moat inspiring thought and a.moat reiaonabla one. £ see, too, all around the growth 
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ef this consoionsoess. This Is the lend o! *11 of as, to whatever race or creed we 
may belong. 

Conflict* of tradition nod intereit* 

We ail know wel! how serious are the discrepancies and conflicts of tradition and 
mode of life and thought, and, perhaps most serious, of eoonomio Interest; hat it is 
onr absolute duty to forge all this diversity into a single oomprehonsive state, within 
whioh there shall be absolute liberty for each composiog element, and absolute justice, 
and confidence of justice, between them, it is not beyond onr power. It is too great, 
too fine a thing to be Impossible, We mast be men of faith, faith in India's destiny, 
and than no mountain of difficulty can fail to be removed, Nationality, tbea, is by no 
means mo broad an ideal for ns to-day. Nor Is it too narrow an ideal. Did yon 
ever hear of any cosmopolitan, anyone whose country Is the world, who was of any 
value to the world ? My country first, from whioh my life has sprang, whose people 
are my people, whose very soil is doar. Ha who has no country is nothing: 
the sap of life cannot Sow into him, he most live on this ioteliectual 
sunlight. Wo most have a certain narrowness of view If onr view is to have 
any shape and significance, Onr first and- deepest loyalty moat be to oar own 
country sod people: and this at onoe prepares ns for still wider loyalties, and reaches 
them to ob. Here oan be no conflict, j am sure that ho who moat deeply and 
wisely loves his own country Is the very man who will most deeply eare for the 
well-being of mankind. Just as he who, as a ohlld at ‘home, has traly loved his 
parents and his brothers, becomes thus so rich and true In love that In the world ha 
will care for his brethren, so love of onr own people will tssoh us a wider oharity 
and servioe far better than any vague, theoretic Idealism can. As Barry Emerson 
Fondiok has said, “No other nation oan mean to t» what our nation means. Here 
are the roots of our heritage, and here our central loyalties belong. Bat because we 
feel so deeply about oar awa land, we understand how other people fool about their 
lands, and using onr patriotism to interpret theirs, we grow, not fa .bitterness bat in 
understanding and sympathy 

Universities and Indian Unity 

Whst is the function of a great university in promoting this Indian unity? In 
■one of its aspects, this is a problem of culture. Several languages, each with its own 
literature; several religions, each with its own phtiosopby and ethics. They ail seem 
to care most, at present, about their differences and rivalries, and this, no doubt, Is 
human nature. Few indeed, though most eminent and wise, are those who have 
cared to think not of Hindu culture, or Muslim culture, for example, but rather, of 
Indian culture. I suppose It may bB argued that the opposition of religions is bo 
radical, and culture is so Intimately related to religion, that fusion of outturn 

is as unattainable is a fusion of religions. But this has already been 

denied by history, and already we ana speak with pride of Indian culture. 
K pasting in Benares Inst year, Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn remarked, “As time has gone 
on in onr history there has boon a remarkable blending and fusion of the original 
Hindu culture with that culture whioh is popularly called the Muslim culture bat 
whioh is clearly traceable to countries like Persia and to a certain extent Arabia, with 
the result that at least in Northers India during the lost three hundred years or mere 
a mired common culture has grown up which may truly be said to be “Indian 
Culture”. 

Fusion cf Culture 

It Is the task of a university to encourage deliberately, so to speak scientifically, 
that which by natural process is afroady coming to pass, and this fusion of culture 
can be hastened, and guided, and enriched by any university whioh deeply cares 

about it. There are curricular changes that would help ; there, are ways, too, outside 

the ourriculum; bat above all, this la a matter of attitude oo the part of those who 
teach. It oould never be suggested that between Hindas and Muslims sad other 
communities there shonld be identity either of tbcaght or of eastern, for just as I 
have insisted that a people's vitality most oorae from the special national source, so 
the energy and worth of a person most be intimately related to hie own religion and 
tradition. But the prevalent attitude of isolation, of superiority,' even of iutoleraoce 
ami hostility, shonld give way completely to the positive desire and effort foe mutual 
understanding, respect, and co-operation. There la ne doubt that in collages aad 
universities students who play games have, without effort, simply forgotten differed ow 
of community. So also In the Ufa of mm-oommnnai hostels, why ? I think that here 
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there ere tiro secrete. One Is tbit oo playing-fields and ia hostels people get to know 
eaoh other, and are surprised to Sod that what is different ia a small fraction of self 
and of life compared to what is common. But the other ssoret is Still more Important 
than those who a'e working strenuously together for a common end, whether viotnry 
ia a game, for iostanoe, or victory in a war, Sod that comradeship simply overwhelms 
•very sort of difference. If only ft might oome to pass that all sections of the Indian 
people were intent on defence and victory in this war, and strennottsly working 
together for this, our differences would melt ia the heat of this energy. This again ia 
s digression—a digression to the fostering of • truly Indian oonsoloassess, ou 
universities may do. 

Political structure of India 

Indian oalinre is growing, and now a new political structure Is to be made, and 
will be made the more quickly and eeonrety the stronger our sense of unity 
becomes. Here, too, there rests upon the universities a heavy responsibility. The 
problem is one of exceptional comp laxity, and nothing in political history is adeqnate 
as model or guide. Tbo different sorts of reconciliation which most bs embodied in the 
constitution of the new India demand the oalmsst, most patient, most di sloth rested 
scrutiny. Moreover, this ia work for men of comprehensive and aoourate knowledge, 
both of affairs in India and of every sort of experiment, past and present Again, 
that constitution when arrived at, will itself he an experiment, and for a considerable 
time Its working, and its bearing upon the various elements composing the body politic, 
will have to be studied with the same dispassionate care. There will bs a wonderful 
opportunity for the universities to cooperate with the praotioal politicians, contributing to 
discussion of every urgent problem a fund of knowledge and quiet judgment Can 
we be qnite sore that those whose university business is the study of affairs are them- 
selves totally tree from partisanship and the influence of interests narrower than 
those of the people as a whole ? I fear that often it has not been so: bat I am 
sure we all sgree that it mast be so if men are worthy of aoademfo office. And 
further, theie is the duty—certainly a most difflouit one—of ioduoiog a certain 
calmness and impartiality of-judgment to even the ordinary student seat out by the 
university to take hta part ia the political aa in the other activities of life. Za the 
nature of things, every graduate exercises an influence far beyond that of the average 
oitisen, and is regarded by the less lettered publio as one who both knows aod judges 
better than they. In faot, a certain degree of leadership, however limited or unaons- 
oions, is thrust upon every man who has been hi a university. The blind leader is a 
curse to the community sod it is a frequent experience that self-oonfideaoe and aggres¬ 
siveness are proportional to blindness. He who has taken the trouble to study sad 
understand has soma sense of bis own limitationa. If only the universities and colleges 
oonld exerolae continually on the whole body of studeota that moderating influence 
which should coma from an intellectual environment, and coaid instil a modicum of 
political faut and principle in.all of them, not onty those for whom petition is a cur¬ 
ricular study, how well they would deserve both of the student and of the country ? 

Conclusion 

In turning to the graduates, congratulating them and wishing them success end 
happiness, I wonld only ash them to be toiss in the service of their eaootry. All £ 
have said is meant for them.- They are a tiny proportion of society, and the more ia 
required of them. They ought to rise superior to exo tement and passion, and be abte 
to quiet these in others. They should themselves be thinking men, a rare species, and 
their thought should make them tolerant and ready for compromise. We believe 
easily whit we fear or what we desire, said a philosopher. To see things from many 
points of view, to enter into feelings tar different from one's own, to . understand and 
care about the ideas and interests of others, although they conflict with ooe’a own. 
to be as ready to make concessions as to demand them—these ate marks of the good 
man, there are forms of goodness whioh we positively demand of the graduate of a 
university. Ia this we meet with many a disappointment: so many graduates have 

E roved positively illiterate in this Soar learning of intellect and heart Not you, 
owever, not the Patna graduates of 1942. We rely upon you. We send you forth 
commending jour country to your wise and thoughtful service, and oo mm ending yon 
also and your future to the fostering care of a free, united India. 



Hie Annamalai University Convocation 

■ The following Is the test Of the Address delivered by Bit Righneu Th» Sfaharoj* 
Of §Vw®<w>coris at the annual Convocation of the Annamalai University held at 
Aummaiainagar on the 9th. December 1942 

Say l begin by thanking His Excellency the Cbanoollor for having asked ms to 
address the graduates of this important Foundation ? The first and most arresting 
thought that oooors to ono who visits the precincts of this University concerns the 
happy oboloe of its site. Chidambaram is one of the holiest cities of the South with 
its five sacred Sabhos whose ores! ling deity, the Lord of the Cosmio Dacca, was 
worshipped by the Sage Vyagbrsptda and by oounlless other Bhaktas. The shrine of 
linnet soar who overcame all handicaps of birth and prejudice by his immeasurable 
devotion and triumphantly demonstrated the equality of ail men in the sight of Bod. 
This tradition and the juxtaposition in the same spot of Nataraja and Gobindaraja 
cannot but carry the messages of unity and raoonoiliation to the youth of oar country 
who need saah a message sorely. This University has another special feature connected 
with it, in that It has been mainly endowed bv individual muoiticencs. Sooh endow¬ 
ments are common in rich countries like the United States. Cornell, John Hopkins, 
liknd S'snfurd and more recently Rockefeller and Duke wore great and far-sighted 
benefactors; and one has only to remember the initial gift of 99,COO sores of land in 
California by Stanford and of 3&,QOO,OJO dollars by Rockefeller to realise the extent 
and scope of their largesse. In India, educational endowments hive not been 
numerous and ia the matter of Studentships and Fellowships, it is only reoently that 
the examples of Palit and Tagore have been followed, I therefore specially congra¬ 
tulate R»ja Sir Annamalai Chettiar who, by his prt-vision and diaoerniog liberality, 
has helped to bring this University into existence and who, so far as I have been able 
to gather, has insisted on no oondUtooa save that this should be a nursery of 
indigenous culture and fins arts in addition to fatfilling the normal functions of 
tJuivarsi les elsewhere. Tits traditional modes of charity resorted to by htB community 
and his family hare been deflected with significant and welcome results. Tbe com¬ 
bination of Collegiate and University instruction under one administration has special 
advantages which appertain to tills Doiveraity. 

We are now in the midst of an unparalleled cataclysm and the youth of tbe 
country, after undergoing their iotelleotaal noviciate and equipping themselves with tha 
spiritual armour and disoiphne whioh are the gifts of the University to its students, have 
to enter upon a fight wlneh is different from the oonfi<uts ihtt ware faced by their 

f no>*s>0'S and predecessors. I oongrotui ite tbe graduates of this University and 

lipl ima holders on the successes that have attended their efforts. And 1 should like 
at tbe same time to point out tbat their responsibilities are numerous and unparalleled. 
Time wav when the products of the Indian Universities qualified themselves mainly 
for what, were termed the learned professions and for literary or eieriusl 
pursuits. The industrial and the scientific age burst in upon an unprepared world 
sod for many years thore raged a controversy sis to the relative merits and virtues of 
technical, soieniifio and humauistio s'U ties. As very often happens, the reaction 
Sgatnst the study of tbs humantt'ss tended to push them aside and to exalt tbe 
■Industrialist and ‘he research worker and to depredate the value of olassioal learning 
wad of the fine aria. The results were conspfouoos but algo startling. The scientific 
age produced great marvels and profoundly altered the appearance of the world. Time 
■and distance were annihilated. New wants begun to ho created and new appliances 
and methods were Invented to meet those wants.* The competitive age was ushered 
do to existence. As an aftermath of competition arose those world-wide disputes as 
.to raw material* whioh precipitated one war altar another, Aggressive ideologies, 
perverted sod pseudo-sotantiflo theories of race superiority and race domination added 
to the confusion and not a little of the general distress whioh has overwhelmed the 
world is due to tha dispropoidonate importance attached to one aided scientifio and 
technical training. The world cannot do without such training and Indeed for us, 
la India, who have been lugging behind Jo the race and who. by nature, are predis¬ 
posed to contemplation rather than to action, tbs lessons of the laboratory, of the 
workshops and the polytechnic have to be learnt without delay. The claims of pure 
and applied science cannot be denied and ttao Siginear. the Pbysioiat and the Chemist 
M wall as the doctor and the publio health specialist will be amongst the indispensable 
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elements of lbs future; tat ft* Anuamalai University la smongst those institutions 
which, without ignoring such claims, also stares die importance of ra all-rcuod 
reconatraetkio of education. bolding that every system ehontd oombioe with teehmqoe 
and with science tho teaobiog of an appreciation of harmony and beauty not only is 
art bat in daily life and ideals—a knowledge, la other words, of the things that are 
more excellent 

Right ly viewed, there is and should he no antithesis between * teohoioal and a 
liberal education. No aocb antithesis was envisaged in any Eastern scheme of studies 
or even by tbe European sobolara, artists and scientists of tbe middle ages or later by 
Bacon and Newton. It was a passing phase that came to a culmination in tbe |8ta> 
century. But even daring that period a great thinker like Huxley emphasised that aw 
preliminaty to all technical training there mast be imparted a desire for the things ot 
the understanding. A complete education, as Milton declares, fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the officers, both private and pnhlio, or peso* 
and war. The ignoring of these as■<eats has perhaps led to tbe catastrophes that are 
evident around ns, AouomaUted and perverted scientific knowledge and the strict 
reg mentation of the human intellect applied not only to the armies in tbe Gold but 
to the armies in the class rooms and workshops have proved futile and, indeed, 
dangerous because tolerance and fair play and the spiritual aspects of ho man life - 
cannot aafe’y be ignored. 

It is well that the Universities in a comparatively poor country like India, should 
cease to duplicate their coU'sea and that, moreover, as far as possible, by the exchange 
of professors and students and by tbe endeavour of each University to supplement 
rather than to oopy the work of its neighbours, should work for a common end 
pooling all their available resources. Large-scale exchanges ot professors and students 
wets growing in importance before the war. Lectures were given by travelling 
professors and exchanges of teaohers took pitas all over Europe and America. The 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire and foundations like those initiated by 
the French Government and the Carnegie Corporation rendered notable services 
whose interruption has been a great calamity. The ideas underlying snob enterprises 
aro of the utmost possible value to ns. Under present conditions, it is not every 
University in India that can afford the best possible training in all the sohjeata 
within its purview. Even in the matter of a single science, laboratory and other 
facilities may not be equally available to all foundations. The exchange of professors 
and students and the co-ordination of educational efforts are therefore necessary and 
the value of auch efforts will cot be solely in tbe edncatiooal sphere. They may well 
help to eliminate those parochial, rant'd and religious distinctions and hostilities too 
often arising from imperfect mutual acquaintance. I, for one. will gladly Welcome 
such contacts being established between the University in my State mid youre. 

Side by side with tbe development of the intellect and tbe love for the fine arts, 
there arises above all things the necessity to cars for the individual and corporate 
welfare ot the students. We have sought in Travanoors to combine the benefits of 
the team spirit manifested in Western games with those derived from the general 
discipline of oor indigenous exercises including the Aeans and Prasayamams 
prescribed by oar ancients for bodily welfare. Great hopes are entertained of 
organisations like the University Training Corps, the Labour Corps and other bodies 
designed to bring about sot only physical fitness but a sense of union and 
discipline. - 

Ibis war caught the world unawares. It fonud India largely unprepared. Oor , 
industries are now being refashioned to meet new requirements. Out oiaft and 
sciences have to be remodelled to suit novel applications. Our scientists, soldier* 
sailors and airmen have found their feet and are acquitting themselves, from all 
accounts, as befits us and our traditions. Upon the education of our people depends 
oor fate aa also on tbe creation of a new spirit of courageous comradeship amongst 
all Indiana as a part of woi id-fellowship. May this University and its sister founda¬ 
tions help adequately to equip the new generation to fulfil the tremendous but glorious 
obligations that are already crowding upon them. 

It only remains for me to render the. beart-felt thanks of my mother and myself 
for the conferment on ns of Honorary Doctorates. We sincerely appreciate and shall 
greatly value these distinctions not only as symbols of personal friendliness but also 
of Jutnre collaboration in the field of education. 



The Andhra University Convocation 

The fallowing is the text of the add res* delivered by Htr Bighnsaa Maharani 
Sttu Parvati Bai of Travancore at the auuaal Ooovouation of the Andhra. University 
held at Quntar od tits 12th. December 1942 :— 

In seoeptiog the invitation extended to me by Your Chancellor to deliver an 
address to the graduates of the Andhra University on the occasion of the termination 
of their ctndiea and the bestowing of degrees on them it is my very pleasant doty 
to thank His Exoellenov for the compliment paid to me which I greatly appreciate, 
I can claim that while fulfilling th'8 task, I am not coming to yoa as s stranger. 
In company with His Highness, I have enjoyed the hospitality of your University 
and we have been enrolled among its alumni by the conferment on ns of Honorary 
Degrees five years ago. Oar last visit, however, was amidst different sorrouod'mgs 
and the ohsnge of environment naturally brings to one’s mind the very special 
eironmstances in which we, in India, in common with all .other parts of the world 
are situate. It is a matter for profound satisfaction that we are now witnessing the 
torn of the tide of war and that we can look forward with renewed confidence to the 
coming of peace after these troubled years which have been a testing time for the 
courage and faith of the human spirit 

My prime duty on this occasion is fo tender my congratulations and my best 
wishes to those who have succeeded in the variooa teats conducted by the University 
and wbo are emerging into a world in which they will, I feel confident, not play a 
merely passive role bat will be active participants in the fashioning of the new 
soeiety to be. 

The ooltore of India was, by no means, one of quiescence or passivity. Petering 
solely to historic times, when India ooantod far a great deal is the world, when, for 
iastanoe, the Monryaa and Nasdas, the Chnlaa, Paodyas and Charas as wall as the 
Yijtssigar and the several Andhra dynasties made their mark on the history of the 
world, our land waa noted for achievements both in war and puce. Nevertheless, 
the special characteristic of oar life In the past may best be described as the main¬ 
tenance of Dbirma sad the ptrreolt of oimpllolty Id life oemhioed with manyaided 
culture. During the last few years, onr contacts with the later developments of 
European civilisation have, however, produced a state of dig-equilibrium. False social 
vslnes were created by the rise of what bag been described as a “white collar” or 
clerical class who, thoogb nsefal to a limited degree, tended to occupy the front 
stage la life. An employee in a Government office or a member of one of the profe¬ 
ssional classes was regarded with a special respect whereas a great musician, a fine 
sculptor or a skilled artisan was treated with much less regard. This war is bound, 
amoDgst other things, to produce a revolutionary change fa each as ootlcok. The 
technician, the scientist and the research worker are rapidly coming to thefr own 
although the world has been too chaotic and events have bees too catastrophic for 
a due recognition of the place of the artist in the scheme of things. Mechanical 
Inventions are giving as a larger command over the resources of natare end the 
capacity to produoe wealth. Bat have they helped to add to the peaoe and happiness 
of mankind ? Are we receding or progressing ? Are we becoming less civilized -or 
more ? Zs it not tree that eveo oar leisure has fceoome as mechanised as onr labour 
ab that we are passively amused by mechanical devices which. In the language of 
Aldooa Ho*ley, condemn ns to frustration ? Each are some ,of the inescapable 
questions facing ns, v 

The Andbras have inherited a groat soolpinref and It fa very probable that the 
Ajanta Frescoes are partly, if not entirely, due to the Andhra inspirations ; and the 
devotion to mnslo Is part of your heritage. Yoa represent the fusion of msay 
cultures and the University la raanjsidod in Its activities. With the general support 
of the pnbtle and of local bodies as well as of the Provincial Government and the 
discerning liberality of great patrons like the Maharaja of Jeypore, you have mule 
serious and successful efforts to cope with the problem of teohoolngloal research and 
medicat and public health problems as well as with the pursuit of literature and 
Busio, and yon are endeavouring to work for a reconstruction of education ga a 
well-conceived plan without giving rise to any cleavage between technical and 
Bkaral education. 

The future opens up a vista of Infinite possibilities, and we an noticing all around 
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o« snd even In the raldst of the prevailing tnrmoil Ihe reanlts of what can ba dene 
by coora^Boo* enthusiasm sod nation-wide effort. Tb» cbroniole of what is being 
achieved in tba Ohinesa Universities fa cos of epfo grandeor. Assailed from tbs sir 
and on land, the apparatus and even iho furniture of the Universities were bodily 
il. * E< * taken from place to plaoe by stadenis and toaahera alike so that even in the 
midst of the clash of arms and the assaults of tbe dies bomber and the maoblne gnn, 
**• hoy§ anOlrls of China were no* deprived of the mental and spiritual training 
which ws* ibelr dao, In a recent issue of tbs American Jon-nal “Sdenoe,” we read 
a remarkable account of the jonroey of Tsiog-Hoa University from the east to 
A onming in tbs south-west and Improvised expedients adopted to soon re aontlotuty of 
<cadiS8. Tba* writes a Chinese doctor of Mediotne 

“81* montha In Kwelysng to afatt a modioat school from nothing—absolnfely 
Bolhmjf ejroept a ‘hnsplial’ of fnnr hods and a gronp of determined men—I des'aaod 
everything, from a throe-lesged stool .'after tbe principle of tbe tripod, for the floors 
are uneven). to the aotnally band-mode pueuraorhrax maobioe rigged np from parts 
act from jnok shops all by myself, in order that serious cases of tuberculosis 
be treated.” i 

a 1 M 1 

tiech feats of endoraDoe gnd unconquerable zeal osnnot bat be s scarce of Btlmalns 
and sb Inspiration. 

Self-rellanoe and self-dependence aro amongst oar foremost requisites. If noihlng 
else has been done by this war, it has at least bronght home to ns the Importance 
and possibility of substitutes for everything, tbe need to improvise and to get on with 
whatever may be available and make the almost tiss of it, Tbe transportation of 
hoge factories aarosa a whole continent and thalr reconstruction i» not enlv an 
tDsianoa of the rapid ssslmitation of solentifio knowledge by the Rnsriens bnt ia 
evidence of a qreatlve skill bronght to being by the hammer-strokes of Fate. The 
Universities in future should bo universal in the sense of being able to create not 
only pervasive ideas hot also the apparatus and tbe environment amidst which snob 
id*u mav germinate. Tba fatnro will be for those who make things aide by side 
with originating new thoughts and new visions of bounty. War, no Jess than peace, 
is no longer a mere display of brute force bnt involves specialised training of the 
Intellect and the rise of a spirit of fortitude without which the trials of to-dsy and 
the inevitable complexities of to-morrow osnnot be met. All Universities, therefore, 
bear spiel at responsibilities, Physical education bas to be their first care so that ia 
the fashioning of the future the coming generation may not he handicapped by 
weakness, bodily or mental. Discipline in action accompanying freedom of thought 
an_t spooalatlou will be their ooxt case, and, finally, the fostering of aesthetic and 
spiritual development which Ib the foundation and the sine qua non of that poise and 
harmony without whiob enduring work will not emerge. 

Yon_ have the further advantage of possessing a language whiob Is musical and 
expressive and which arousas the passionate devotion of those who speak it. Fami¬ 
liarisation in your own language with the formative ideas and literatures of the 
world can easily be a labour of love with yon as well as as apparatus of outtnre. 

Many thiog have oootrived to bring about a shrinkage of the world. No nation and 
no people oan hereafter live wholly independently of the others and this implies not 
less but more toleration and breadth of outlook, a great sense of lair-play and more 
delire for anion amidst diversity. D fferanoes of language, of race and of oreed may 
even bo useful adjuncts of mental training but the supreme ideal is Barely the 
fasdamoaiml unity of aspiration and ondeavonr that mnat he the keystone of the arch 
that will bridge oar put and the future, end bear its safely over the rapids and 
whirlpools that are tbe symbols of the strifes of the present. This ia oar hops 
and it can best be achieved by the wise dit notion of a harmonious scheme of 
ednoatioo that will at oooe kind's the tight of learning and produce the mellowoees of 
wisdom and the sweetness of authentic culture. 



The Punjab University Convocation ✓ 

Th* following. hi the text of the Address delivered by the Ron'hi* Mian Abdul 
Bay*, Minister for Sdnoation, Ponja ■, at the annual Coavocuuaa of * the Punjab 
University bold at Lahore on the 22nd. Decamber 1842 

I am grateful to His Excellency tbs Ghanoollor for hit invitation to deliver the 
Convocation address. For some reasons I wished to be exoused, but in view of Hi* 
Eioeifenoy’a pe«suasion 1 bad to give in. I deem it indeed a great honour and 
privilege. I prixe this opportunity of addressing the Convocation particularly on 
account of the cataclysmic times through wbioh me are pisam# to-day. As long as 
the present titanic struggle continues, oar thoughts and energies are devoted to the 
achievement of final victory. We have applied ourselves to tha realization of this 
high ideal with determination and unbending resolution, for wo realise that on the 
saiome of ’hit struggle depends the future of the race of man. I have full faith 
la the justice of our cause and fo Britain's determination to fulfil her protases and 
pledges, I hope, when pence dawns on the world and the demon of war let loose by 
peliiioal profiteers in ihe. Fust and the West is vanquished by the oombiped effort of 
tbe peace-loving nations, India Will attain her long-cherished Ideal of independence. 
It is my film belief that altar the inevitable victory of tbe Allied Nations, India wiil 
be a free country. What form of Government there will be, a strong Central 
Government or several sovereign States, I oannot predict. But of one thing I am 
certain and that is, without inter-comrannal harmony and complete understanding 
among tbe varioua communities, and without mutual trust and confidence, tbefe wilt 
be no politics! progress or internal peace or tbe great future wbioh I visualize for 
this ancient land of ours. Twenty-five years elapsed, Mahatma Gandhi stressed the 
paramount need of onity-aud concord. Be considered nnily synonymous with Swaraj. 
It is a truism which bolds good even to-diy. India’s future is as much linked with 
the outcome of the present war te with the evolution of a partnership, based on the 
tripod of unity, tolernooa and fairness, for tbe speedy realization of our common 
id-sis and aspirations. There la a tendency at limes to ascribe our misfortunes and 
difficulties In national life to tbe presence of several religious in India. Religions 
douirinee and breeds, which In reality link God’s creature* la a universal brotherhood, 
are looked upon with cotteropt aud as a potion In our body-politio retarding all 
political and economic progress. Religion which should be beacon of hope and good¬ 
will is considered a philosophy of despair and disruption. This la because we 
have not understood the essentials of religion. We are, indeed, every day drifting 
from it end the result is infinite wretchedness and unhappiness. If only wa were 
trne to the fundamentals of our religion, if only we practised in our daily life what 
rel-gion erdarns we would not witness the misery aad dismay wbioh wa ata 
facing to-day. 

In the present-day stress and strain of war, when we are directing alf oai 
attention and 2 *m oo attaining victory, we are apt to toss’ sight of an impoitant 
aapect of war; 1 mean ‘'Post-War Reconstruction”. This is the tbems of my address. 
This Is a snhjeot of supreme Importance to a nation who has to plan ahead. Every 
war must end : and we. of the Bolted Nations, feel confident that the time is not far 
off ttbeu we shall triampb, when a glorious victory will, by the Grace of God, be 
outs sod all the forces of evil, tyianuy and oppression wilt b 9 vanquished never to 
rise again. Tbe question, therefore, is; '‘Are we preparing ourselves for that 
devontly to be wished for consummation ?” Surely^ we do not wish to be taken 
unawares, to be confronted all at once with a hundred and one problems wbioh will 
demand an immediate solution and which will have far-reaching effects oo tbe fotare 
generations. We, ip India, should, like the other nations, take up the manifold 
problems of post-war reconstruction, so that when the enemy has sustained a total 
defeat and the sun rises ou a world, tired and prostrate perhaps, hat happy to the 
consciousness of a viotory achieved In tbs noblest of all causes, we may be in a 
position to embark without delay apoo tbe work of resooitruotiog a now world; a 
world wbleb would wish to say eteroal good-bye to all tbe differences, quarrels and 
antagonisms wbioh hire very nearly destroyed the bonds of brotherhood wbioh 
should normally bind together all God’s creatures; a new world in which every one 
would have suitable opportunities of enjoying the blessing* of a full and complete 
Ufa; • world in which there would be plenty of the milk of human kindness, of 
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affectionate ueighboariloBss, of oommani!, racial Bad international harmony *nd 
concord,—a good world of good. Godfearing mao. The nihariog in of meh a world 
thoald not bo a dream; and if hnraaaiiy can emerge nobler end purer from the 
terrible ordeal through which it is at present passing, all the misery, anguish tad 
Buffering will not bo in ram, All those who bare died or those, who will lay down 
their lives in the noble cause, will have diod a martyr's death which would help in 
bringing in a' new era of peace, prosperity and happiness. 

“Reconstruction’’ Is a vast, though a fascinating, subject It baa so many facets, 
and Boon an interweaving, interlacing and interplay of forces, wishes, sentiments and 
ideals that it would be impossible for me to discuss, even cursorily add meagrely, all 
its various aspects. I shall, therefore, deal to-day with only one aspect of the 
stupendous problem ; I mean “Post-War Educational Reooasti notion”. 

Every constructive reformer mast proceed cautiously. There most not be too 
sodden a break with the past: no attempt should be made to uproot humanity and 
utterly ignore the old landmarks and foundations ; every effort should be made to 
conserve and preserve all that is good and valuable, ail that is snored, pure sod noble! 

It Is in this spirit that I should, if 1 had ao opportunity, undertake the work of 
educational reconstruction. ' ' J ' * 

1 do not think anybody now belongs to the Macaulay school of education. That 
system should be considered as dead. It was Intended to serve a oertam purposa 
during s certain period of Indian History, but it is entirely oat of date and unsuit¬ 
able for the needs of India of to-day. Every Indian to-day wants s fuller life, and 
efficient and useful life, which may see the fulfilment of certain ideals. For the 
achievement of saoh ideals we do not want mero literacy or capacity to read and 
write; wa want a system of education which may open the portals of true knowledge 
and learning to us, which may nut only train us to be good citizens but 

which may fit as to be worthy sons of India to every walk of life, so that each one 

of us may feel that he Is an integral part of the body-potltio who has a Vital 
mod important part to play in shaping and moulding the destiny of his country. 

In my opinion the first essential requisite for snob a system is the imparting'of 
education through our own language. I am not one of those who shat their eyes to 
the advantage which the knowledge of English, as an inter national language,. affords 
to every Indian, but I do feet strongly that instruction would be easier and more 

fraitful if it could be imparted through the medium of our own language. This 

question, however, should not be linked up with sentiment as is the tendency at 
times, but with science whiuh is the very baste and texture of life to-day and without 
which we perish, or what is worse, glide back to barbarism. 

1 believe. It was said by a Jesuit: “Give me tbe training of a child Up to'the 
age of seven, and l do not cato to whom It is entrusted thereafter. 1 * I am in entire 
agreement with this view and feel that tbe moat important instructional period in 
tbe life of ■ child is at tbe primary stage. It is dnriug tbe first few years of bis 
sobooiiog that the foundations ere laid, and the whole future of the ohtld depends os 
whether the foundations nro good or had. F ora the very start give the ouild good 
and efficient teaoheis, healthy sod Wholesome ear roundings in an attraeim Bed Welt- 
equipped school and you have made his career. Give him an unqualified, ill-paid and 
unsympathetic teauher, an insanitary and ioootnmodioos budding with little or no 
equipment, and you have marred the child’s future, it is an irony of fate that 
although we ail realize this fact dearly, yet in actual practice many of the teachers 
employed in our primary schools are til-paid, unqualified and unsuitable, the buildings 
in whiuh the schools are housed are to same oases a disgrace and the whole 
atmosphere what it should not be. In devising our new system of education oar fi st 
duty, therefore, should be to effect a root and branch reform in oar primary 
education, do matter what the expsaditore may be. All teachers in charge of little 
children should be fully qualified, they should be men sad women of culture sad 
ohsiscter, sod it is very important that they should be given a liviog wage, so 'that 
by example and precept they may be able to give of their beat to tue children 
entrusted to their oaro. 

8 ume lime ago the Punjab Government appointed a strong committee called the 
“Syitabus Revision Committee", which was asked to recommend the main lines on 
wfaioh tbe currioala and syllabi for the middle and primary classes should be framed. 
This Committee presented a very valuable report, and when its main recommendations 
had been accepted by Government, subsidiary expert sub-committees were appointed 
to draw np detailed syllabi in the various subjects. The resatt is that a tharough 
rs vision and reform of the earnouts and syllabi dor the primary and middle'ohmes la 
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(he Pan jab hu been effected, and the Panjab Government bat approved of the new 
sobs me of etalies ; and authors and publishers are now bus; preparing books is 
accordance with the new scheme. It is not necessary for me here to give details of 
this scheme, which is now public property. Suffice it to say that the keynote of the 
new cnrrioula is '‘Learning by Doing”, so that the child may find pleasure in his 
studies which would interest him to such an extent that he would be attracted to the 
school instead of attending it unwillingly and half-heartedly - the latest and the most 
up-to-date methods of instruction, in ooosoaauoe with theatrooiphare and environment 
ot the child, will be employed sod education la the primary and middle classes will he 
imparted by teaohers who bare boon specially trained for the purpose. Bat as l hare 
said above, tbo new scheme is applioablo to the primary and middle olasses only, and 
the ediftoa would be Incomplete if it were not followed op by a radical reform la the 
oorricala of the mxtriantatioo olasses, and in the' whole etraotore of University 
education in the Punjab. I hope, most earnestly, that these important matters will 
soon be taken up by the University authorities, so that they may be ready lor post¬ 
war reconstruction on sound lines. 

This is not an occasion where to present a cut-and-drted scheme whiob eta be 
enforced immediately. Very useful spadework wilt have to be done by the eminent 
educationists of the province, with perhaps the help and advice of men from oatside : 
but I eh mid like to entertain the hope that, when the war is happily over, we ehalf 
sot be found unprepared or still floundering in the dark, but quite ready to embark 
upon a far-seeing and liberal scheme of education which will eliminate waste and 
stagnation ; whiub will, to a large extent, removo nnomploymeat; which wilt enable 
every young mao and woman to get a decent start in life sooordlng to hie or her 
tastes or aptitudes; which will make life fuller, nobler and happier; an education the 
aim of whuih will be not to add to the ever-growing number of graduates who subse¬ 
quently drift la Me like a ship without a rudder or compass, but to prodnoe good 
citizens, leading happy and contented lives, free from all those sediments and 
passions wb'tuh sometimes make life an ugly; citizens who are conscious not only of 
their rights sod privileges, bat evea mare so of their dalles and obligations; duties 
not to themselves and their families and friends, but also to God and all 
bia creatures, 

la visualizing a new system of education one ahoatd not forget the role—the most 
Important role—whiob a teacher has to play at sobooi and college. With your permis¬ 
sion, I should like to give you here a quotation from the Report of the Syllabus Ee- 
vlsion Committee which I have'already referred to ; • 

When the class-room door opened, the teacher turned and beheld an eager group 
of children erne ting. Bis heart went out to them end be said: “What would you 
learn from me ?” , 

They replied : "Show ns how to keep onr bodies In perfect health: teach as how 
to love beautiful things. Help us to discover what powers are in ns, and what things 
we can do bast, 

"Shew ua how to work happily with eaoh other, ao that we may eventually work 
In happiness with all our fellow-men, 

■'Teach us how to draw and bmld the lovely things whiob are in onr minds, Let 
ua be busy at work-beach and table and blackboard ; and at ether times, when the 
mood takes ua, ailuw ua to reaoh quietly amid the treasures of the library, 

"Shew us how to speak and write our language with beauty, 

"Help na to dlsouts some of the problems about which the modern world ie so 
puzzled ; perhaps some day we alull be the people who have to And a solution of 
these problems. 

‘■Be one of ua and play with na on the pkylog-flo^d, 

"fell ns what life means and how wonderful toe world is," 

“Do ibis aad we will love you.” 

At this the teacher turned away sorrowing, for his learning dealt not with these 
matters. . 

Fully realizing the defeats not only of the present system ot education, hut also 
those In tha training of teachers, the Punjab Governmert appointed other expert 
committees to overhaul the entire system of teacher-training in normal aohoola and 
the Training Colleges. The vernacular teachers In our normal schools are already 
being traiord in accordance with the new scheme of studies, and 1 hope that in tha 
vary near future the framing of graduate teachers will be given on ap-to-dsie, man 
practical and useful Hues. 

AU these are steps in the right direction; bnt what about collegiate and university 
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odcoatian in general ? I cannot imagine the postwar world being content with the 
status quo in higher education. It will insist on having a new system which lays 
more and more stress on vocational. Industrial and technical education, 8 system under 
which nobody would drift, but be guided to obooee nnd be trained for a career best 
suited to hfs capabilities, natural gifts and temperament All are agreed that at 
present there is too much emphasis on a purely arts education which leads' nowhere 
and which has blasted the careers of many young men who, if properly guided and 
trained, would have ohoseu suitable professions and been a credit to the country 
instead of being a drag and a.burden, in the best interests of the country this policy 
of drift has got to stop end Government and the University must devise means to 
achieve this end. It wrings my heart to find such a large number of highly educated 
men going from pillar to post In search of jobs and finding none. At certain 
stages in their lives, these young men ought to be guided te choose the right lice or 
profession for which they are best suited, and It should be one of the most important 
duties of teachers in schools and colleges to help and guide tbBlr pupils in the choice 
of a profession. Before passing from ooe Stage to another in bis educational career, 
each student should be gives facilities to disoass his future with his parents and hit 
teachers, and he should oe encouraged to pursue a course of study which is calculated 
to lead to a successful career. Only those who wish to do research or become teachers 
or those who wish to acquire knowledge for its own arise and can afford to do. sff, 
should be permitted to proceed to the Masters's degree. To help and guide students 
to oome to a correct decision in such matters, every college should have a Students’ 
-Career Bureau with a personnel possessing expert knowledge, sympathy, judgment and 
imagination to examine each particular case, supply useful information and give the 
necessary guidance to every student who leaves the college. The University should 
have a similar Bureau of its own which is in constant touch with Government 
departments and agencies, and with leading men and Institutions in the industrial, 
technical and vocational spheres. Every one, be he 8 bumble sohooi-teaober or a' 
college or University lecturer or professor, should be imbued with the missionary 
spirit; bis aim should be not oUy to impart knowledge, but also to bting sunshine 
and joy into the lives of many of hia pupils as he can help by extending to them 
his sympathy, affection and guidance. Nobody wants men of learning who are content 
to live in “sheila" of their own, who take no interest in the outside world, Wo 
want teachers inspired by the highest ideals. They should he man of high oharaoter 
and integrity; they should be totoh-bearers in the real sense so that by holpiog and 
training their students they may help their country in its onward march, and at the 
same time revive the sacred bond which existed between the teacher and 
the taught 

With suitable corrionta and good, high-sooted and selfless teachers, we shall 
require efficient up-to-date, well-equipped institutions where agricultural, industrial 
and technical training oould oe imparted. In the Punjab there are too many Arts 
schools and colleges, but not enough institutions of this type. After careful planning— 
whioh I think should be started at once—* number of suoh schools mid colleges 
should be started all over the province to suit the needs and natural gifts of 
particular areas. Care should, however, be taken not to multiply each Institutions so 
that the supply of trained men should not exceed the demand in any partioular line 
or calling. No fetish should be made either of agriculture or of any particular form 
of industrialization. The days of extreme laissez-faire are, in my opinion, over and 
after the war every ooontry and province will have to devise its own plans for 
development and progress guided by the Science of Economics but not by following 
its theories too slavishly and rigidly. Pure individualism and complete freedom in 
matters, which pertain to the welfare of the ooontry as a whole, often lead to failure, 
and some kind of Slate control is, therefore, necessary to prevent waste of national 
effort This is particularly so in the sphere of industrial organization and development 
and I have no doubt that in any oational planning which Government may undertake 
th ey w ill have the co-operation of the people o! the Punjab, 

When this planning paa been successfully attempted and partioular schemas are 
launched according to certain programmes, soma other measures will have to be 
adopted so that we may be able to make the fullest use of the brains, energies end 
capabilities of the youth of the province. These measures should be suoh as to 
make it impossible for promising lives to be wrecked on the waves of disappointment 
and despair. There should be no lack of opportunity for any one iu this land of 
ours. The number of boys and young men, who possess flrst-olasa brains but are' 
unable to make good or achieve anything in life for lack of suitable means and 
54 
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opportunities, is distressingly large, We must, therefore. Bike earnest efforts to 
d&viw ft new Bjatem of Boboi&rebips asd stipends. At present, to addition to the 
University, local body and private sohoiarships. the Pnojnb Government spends every 
year over Ra. 3 lakhs on scholarships of various kinds : bat the system under which 
they are awarded is halting and unsatisfactory. They are limited in scope and 
duration, and hedged round with too many provisos and restrictions; with the result 
that a bright lad who has, for example, won a middle school scholarship has to 
terminate his studies unless he sooceeds in winning a high school and later a college 
or University scholarship, lo most oases the award of stipends and scholarships 
depends on uncertain examination resalts, and so there is enormous wastage and loss, 
I should like to have a system of scholarships whereby a bright and promising lad 
enjoys, without a break a stipend or scholarship throughout his soholastic career, 
provided he remains of good moral conduct sad his progress In his studies is satis¬ 
factory. It will also be necessary to adjust the value of these scholarships to tee 
aotoai needs of the soholarsbip-hokiers, for it is useless to award scholarships of 
inadequate value which do not place a deserving student above want I dislike the 
idea of awarding a scholarship of Ra. 10 per mensem to a bright but poor student 
when his actual expenses are much more. Give the poor scholar all he wants, so 
that he oan pursue his studies calmly and peacefully without having to 
worry about the wherewithal to support himself at school or college. Only under 
such beneficent conditions can we get the best out of our young men, and I feel 
sure that the expenditure will be worth while. I would like to have a Urge number 
of snoh scholarships and would not grudge any expenditure thereon. Not only wootd 
I sward these scholarships for tbs ordinary school and college and for technical and 
Industrial education, bat I would give them to brilliant students for study outside 
tbe Fanjab and abroad, so that this province may be folly equipped for every kind of 
social and economic advance. 

I now turn to some other important aspeota of Post-War Educational Recons¬ 
truction. Statistics oolleeted daring the last two decades—incomplete though they 
are—clearly show that the health of our students in sohools and colleges is not as 

f ood as one might expect in this land of the Five Rivers, which is known all over 
be world as tbe Sword-arm of India and which has produced whole armies of 
strong sturdy and virile soldiers whose gallant deeds on the battlefield have from 
time Immemorial been ohroniolod by historians sad sung by bards. We must, 
therefore, give a very important place, is car reoonstraotlosal programmes, to the 
health of our children in ail types of ednostional Institutions. For some years past, 
some kind of medical examination of school and college students has been attempted 
but except in a few places very little aoooess has been achieved and tbe problem 
still remains mainly unsolved. The most Important feature of any Bobeme of medical 
inspection Is that it ahonld be as thorough as possible and must in every case, bo 
followed up by proper medical treatment. Under a scheme of this kind, physical 
defeats and diseases oculd be deteoted at the earliest possible opportunity, and 
with suitable and sustained treatment many a valuable life could be saved and mads 
more worth living. Mere spleen censuses and sporadic medical inspections at long 
intervals may be useful for statistical purposes, but otherwise they are futile noless 
followed up by proper and regular medical treatment. After the war I should like to 
see tbe establishment of a wholetime cadre of fatly qualified medical officers for 
schools and colleges; some posted at central places, others itinerating from plsoa to 
place, all bent npon doing their saoTed duty of healing and oaring. The effect of 
such a system on the health of tbe future generations of the Punjab would ha 
tremendous and there would be every justification for as large an expenditure as it 
may be necessary to Inonr. 

Every educational officer is of the opinion that ev^n In this land, which has been 
so riobly endowed by Nature, there Is a very large number of children—particularly 
in the lower olasses of schools in rural and backward areas—who are underfed or not 
properly fed on a sufficient and well-balanced diet. The school hours, the distance 
from home, tbe poverty and ignorance of parents may be partly responsible for this 
deplorable state of affuire, bat the situation should not be considered hopeless. 
Certain successful experiments have been tried by some Jooal bodies and other 
organizations, and particularly in our Model Schools—a fairly large number of which 
have been established In typical rural areas—and encouraging results have been 
obtained. The free sopply of milk or other . nourishing food to underfed children, 
who oonid not afford or strange for their midday meal has made all the difference. 
It baa been observed that a child gains In weight, his general health improves, and 
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be begins to take more interest In bis work end is, therefore, able to make more 
satisfactory progress in bis studies. The matter cannot he dealt with by legislation, 
but oo-oparatiou between parents and teachers—sod there are over twentv thousand 
of the Istter in the Punjab—ean accomplish much. In England and other Western 
countries a free or cheap midday meal in the school is a matter of daily routine and 
astonishingly gratifying results hare been achieved. In some of onr aoiiogea, the 
“drink more milk” campaign is being soocrsafaily carried on, and a few milk bare 
have been established. This is a verv welcome effort and these students who are 
acquiring a taste for milk will soon find that it makes all the difference to their health. 

There seems to be general agreement that there shonld ho universal, free and 
compulsory primary edauction for both boys and girls in the Punjab, We have passed 
a new Aot aiming at the achievement of (his goal bnt we shall hare to hasten slowly ; 
our progress will have to be gradual and OArefnl so that we hart no tender suscep¬ 
tibilities or tread on dangerous ground; enormous funds will have to be found for 
enforcing compulsion ; many new school Wildings will have to be constructed and 
equipped and a large number of additional teachers of the right type trained and 
employed. Despite Bnsooial and other difficulties, I should like to have a programme 
aiming at full compulsion for boys in 10 years and tor girls in 29 years after wgr. 
This will need very arduous and careful planning and preparation, but the problem 
should be placed in the forefront to soy programme of educational reconstruction.' 

There is said to be a teadenoy to look down upon a primary school and its 
teachers. This should be eliminated. Our post-war sohools will be real centres of 
enlightenment The people of a village will be proud of their school and treat 
tbs school-master with respect and affection. They will go to him for advice and 
guidance and be will onoe again come into big own. 

Every sobool and college should have “Hobbies Club," bo that creative and pro¬ 
vocations! activities among the students may be encouraged. A lew schools and 
colleges in the Fanjab have three useful activities already, bnt I want them to 
become universal so that the leisure hoars of the teachers and the taught may be 
employed profl'ably In creative and intellectual pursuits, and tbs new system of 
“learning by doing” may be reinforced by these activities in actual practice. 

Not long ago the system of physical training In educational institutions was 
primitive and extremely defective. It iB very much better now. Every recognized 
school and college muBt have a properly trained Physical Instructor. I have no 
doubt that Physical Training will occupy a very prominent place in any post-war 
educational reconstruction programme. There Is a firet-class P. T. College at 
Moatmorenoy Park, Walton, whioh is now temporarily utilized for the training of 
Military Officers, I hope, it will continue to train and send out man of good 
physique and character who will act its a missionary spirit sad help their province 
in building aaund bodies with sound minds. I look forward to the organization of 
games, sports and health dabs in every town and village with the help and guidance 
of these P. T. experts and with the co-operation of the vi.lagers and citizens 
themselves. Everything should be done to encourage games and sports in sohools 
and colleges, but care shonld be taken to ensure that no student devotes himself to 
neglect bis studies. Skill at games is, indeed, an additional qualification, bat the 
tendency among some students to sacrifice studies for the sake of games should be 
carefully checked. 

There are many Other things whioh a post-war educational system would necessi¬ 
tate : but what about finances ?—yon will naturally ask. The roughest estimate—even 
tf the moat argent reforms are to be effected—would be astronomical, bnt any 
expenditure on suah a nation-building activity as education would he justifiable and 
must be met. We Indians should realize that no sacrifice would be too great in the 
noble endeavour of reconstructing and reforming our whole educational system in the 
best interests of the present and future generations. At the same time it is qnite 
clear that no Government, as such, ean bear the whole financial harden necessitated 
by great reforms and schemes. If there is to he free compulsory primary education, 
the present expenditure on vernacular education will have to be doubled, not 
quadrupled. To meet this enormous i no raise is expenditure,.it is suggested that 
every local body may be empowered to levy an educational oess the proceeds of 
whioh shall be earmarked tor educational reform and expansion. (This experiment was 
lately adopted for raising money to meet the cost of renovation of the Badshaitl 
Mosque in Lahore and quite a large sum was collected.) The secondary schools, 
colleges and the University will have to be given liberal grauts-ic-aid: but they will 
also nave to built up endowment funds. Government will, no doubt, provide as many 
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facilities for scientific, viooatiooal snd feoboicat training as it can afford, bat the 
philanthropists of India will have to supplement Government efftrts by founding a 
Dumber of such institutions and by endowing scholarship and stipend on as liberal a 
scale as possible. Only thus can those who are rich and afford to give, make their 
names immortal: only' thus can they carve their names on the pages of history and 
get enshrined in the hearts of their grateful countrymen. 

Education is. as von are all aware,, a provincial subject, and the Central Govern¬ 
ment does very little by way ot flnaooial assistance to the Provinoiat Exchequers. I 
have never been able to understand why the Government of India sboald be absolved 
of all responsibility for education, especially at the earlier stages, in every province. 
H 1 hod any hand in the framing of the Government of India Act, I should have 
made ecaoatioa the fitBt charge on Central Fmanoo. But things being what they are 
other mesne wilt have to be devised to help Local Governments in financing big 
educational schemes and reforms. If I remember aright. It was suggested some time 
ago at a meeting of the Central Advisory B mrd of Education that few ero<ea of 
rupees oonld be ra sed if the restrictions' imp'ised at a present on the'imoositten of a 
tax on a few necessaries of life could be removed, The suggestion was made subject 
to the conditions that the whole of the amount thus raised was earmarked for educa- 
tion, and that eaoh province should be allotted a quota according to its needs 'and 
requirements. If alt the dreams we are dreaming now about educational reconstruct ran 
are not to remain mere empty dreams, some soon legislatures to raise funds will be 
necessary. 

Before I close, I should like to offer, if I may, a few words of edvioe to my 
young friends who have been admitted to the various degrees to-day. Ton will 
realize, I am sure, that you and those who have graduated daring the last few years 
will have a very important role to play in the past-war India, and It is high time 
that you began yoar preparations for It right now, A few of yen wlit, no doubt, by 
sheer force of ability and merit obtain a decent and respectable start in life and rise, 
In dee course, to the top of the ladder; some others among you, who have acquired 
knowledge for its own sake and whom a kind Providence has placed above want, will 
probably not oare for jobs ; bat for the majority the straggle for existence will be 
hard—perhaps bitter and long. To the more fortunate ones I would say : don’t forget 
ia the pursuit of a happy and incky career, that there are many others to whom 
destiny bus net been so prolific in her gifts and whom, therefore, it is yonr dnty to 
help by all tba means at year, disposal. Take a vnw to-day that tbs sarvioe of 
humanity at large will be yonr guiding principle Is life; resolve to-day that if cir- 
onmsranoes do not permit to help a fellow-being, you wilt at least never harm him. 
There are so many ways In which you oan heip others in this world and apply a 
soothing balm to lacerated hearts, A little word of kindness, a little generosity and 
charity may often save many a life, may heal many a wound and restore lost hope in 
many a miserable heart, I should like to believe that ail of yon will leave thiB hall 
with the firm determination of doing good to all and barm to none. You are now on 
the ihre«hoid of life. Yon will look back upon and remember, with a food and re¬ 
verent affection, tbo happy days yon have spent so profitably in yonr colleges and in 
the University; bnt always look forward and ahead, and make np yonr mind tbat 
despite disappointments, trials and rebuffs you are going to make good In life) Even 
in the darkest moments keep your faith in God and in yourself firm and unshaken, 
and always remain convinced that whatever happens Is for tho best, that when you 
have one trouble after another In life yon are realty being subjected to a wonderful 
test aod that all will depend on how you face tho test L want yon all to be “Happy 
■Warriors,” living not only for yourselves, bat for yoar fellow-men end for yoar 
country. In this selfless spiilt of service face the battle of life, and enceoBS will Bare¬ 
ly be yours. » 

It only remains for me to wish yon the best of look, and pray 'that the knowledge 
ard coltnre you have acquired as members of tbis University and its affiliated colleges 
may fit you for yoar dntios In life and enable yon, with God's help, to serve yonr 
follow-men and yoor country to tho best of your power and ability. Yon may go out 
to the world to accomplish its high ideal purpose with a passion for sefiess service, to 
bring about oonoord_ where there is dlsoord, love where tboro is hatred, aod trust 
where there is suspicion and distrust. Let you, my young friends, be the pioneers of 
a new movement whioh will eradioate the devastating prejudices aod racial and com¬ 
munal barriers which divide ns to-day, for that alone will secure for our country a 
place worthy of her great past in the oomity of natioss. 



